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CHAPTER I. 


eo 


HISTORICAL SKETOH. 


The first information obtained by the citizens of Ohio in regard to the 
geological structure and mineral resources of the State, was derived from 
the report of a committee appointed under a resolution of the Legislature, 
passed the 14th day of March, 1836, “ To report to the next Legislature 
the best method of obtaining a complete geological survey of the State, 
and an estimate of the probable cost of the same.” This committee con- 
sisted of Dr. S. P. Hildreth, chairman, Dr. John Locke, Prof. J. H. Riddell, 
and Mr. I. A. Lapham. 

In the execution of the task assigned to this committee, geological 
reconnoissances were made during the succeeding summer, of the Coal 
Measures of South Eastern Ohio, by Dr. Hildreth, and of the western and 
northern portions of the State, by Prof. Riddell and Mr. Lapham; while 
chemical analyses of various iron ores and limestones were made by Dr. 
Locke. The observations and conclusions of this committee were em- 
bodied in reports from all the members, which reports were submitted to 
the Legislature at their succeeding session, and were published by State 
authority. At this time the science of geology had nowhcre attained 
anything like its present perfection, and very little was known by any 
one in regard to the structure of our country. The geological survey of 
New York was then in progress, but the splendid results accomplished by 
it had not yet been announced. As a consequence, the gentlemen who 
formed this committee prosecuted their investigations, not only in an 
untried field, but with little that could serve to guide them in observations 
made elsewhere by other geologists. At that time almost nothing was 
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known of palaeontology in this country. Noone had learned what are 
the characteristic fossils of our formations, and, consequently, the relative 
positions of the different strata met with were to be painfully worked out 
by a careful examination of the rare exposures of their lines of contact. 
It was not easy, nor even possible, in all instances, to identify any of the 
formations by their lithological characters alone, for these are proverbially 
unreliable, and they are often found to change completely in going from 
county to county. It is now well understood, not only that fossils are 
safe and convenient guides in studying the relations and distribution of 
fossiliferous rocks, but that their assistance is indispensable, and that no 
conclusions can be regarded as accurate and trustworthy unless confirmed 
by their evidence. The well-read palacontologist finds in every charac- 
teristic fossil an infallible record of the age of the rock that contains it, 
so that, when he can read the language, the fossiliferous rocks are all 
ticketed to his hand. Nothing can better illustrate the truth of these 
statements than the laborious and painful efforts of our pioneer geologists 
to determine, without palaeontological data, the age and relations of our 
formations. After spending a summer in the study of a group of lime- 
stones which underlie the western part of the State, Dr. Riddell, with 
considerable hesitation and diffidence, announces the opinion that the 
blue limestone of Cincinnati underlies and is older than the buff lime- 
stone of Columbus. Even two years afterward, when the Geological 
Board, subsequently created, had devoted two seasons of field work to the 
study of our geology, the exact geological ages of these formations were 
still undecided. 

Much valuable information was, however, contained in the reports of 
the committee on the geological survey, especially in that of Dr. Hildreth, 
where the first glimpse was given to the public of the structure and rich- 
ness of the southern iron district—lying between Marietta and Portsmouth 
—where the Coal Measure ores exhibit a development equalled in no 
other part of our country, and where the iron industry of Ohio has, till 
lately, been mainly centered. 

In obedience to their instructions, the committee submitted a plan for 
a gencral geological survey of the State, with an estimate of the necessary 
expenditure. The Legislature of 1836-37 at once acted on the recom- 
mendation of the committee, and passed a bill on the 27th of March, 1837, 
providing for a geological survey, appointing a corps of geologists, and 
voting an appropriation of $12,000 for the prosecution of the work during 
one year. 
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The Board then organized consisted of the following members: 


W. W. Mather, State Geologist. 
Dr. 8. P. Hildreth, > 
Dr. John Locke, | 
Prof. J. P. Kirtland, 

J. W. Foster, 

Charles Whittlesey, 

C. Briggs, Jr., J 


These gentlemen entered upon their duties during the following spring, 
and the results of their summer’s work were embodied in the “ First 
Annual Report on the Geology of Ohio,” (8vo. pp. 134) presented to the 
Legislature at the ensuing session, and immediately published. 

This report includes records of geological reconnoissances by Prof. 
Mather, Dr. Hildreth and Mr. Briggs, and preliminary reports on zoology 
by Prof. Kirtland, and on topography by Col. Whittlesey. Prof. Locke, 
having spent the summer in Europe, took no part in the geological work 
of the corps during the first year, and made no report. 

In the succeeding summer the work of the Geological Survey was con- 
tinued under the same organization. The observations made during this 
season were presented, and published in a report of 286 8vo. pages, enti- 
tled “The Second Annual Report of the Geological Survey of the State 
of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, 1837.” This volume includes reports of W. W. 
Mather, pp. 30, Col. Whittlesey, pp. 32, Mr. Foster, pp. 36, Prof. Briggs, 
pp. 47, Prof. Kirtland, pp. 46, and Dr. Locke, pp. 86; and contains much 
valuable information in regard to the geological structure and mineral 
-resources of the State. . 

In consequence of the financial panic of 1837, and the paralysis of 
business that followed, it was considered, necessary to diminish in every 
possible way the public expenditure, and, accordingly, the Legislature of 
1838-39 made no appropriation for the continuation of the Geological 
Survey, and it was at once suspended. However plausible the arguments 
in favor of such a step may have appeared, there are comparatively few 
of our citizens who do not feel that it was dictated by a short-sighted 
policy. The benefit derived by the State from the geological reconnois- 
sance—for it was little more—made by the State Board, conclusively 
demonstrated that the Geological Survey was a producer and not a con- 
sumer; that it added far more than it took from the public treasury, and 
therefore deserved special encouragement and support, as a wealth-pro- 
ducing agency, in our darkest financial hour. 

By the arrest of the work of the Geological Corps, the development of 
our mineral resources was not entirely stopped, but it was greatly 
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retarded and thrown from public into private hands. During the thirty 
years that elapsed before a new Geological Survey was organized, much 
was done by private parties in the investigation of the geology and 
economic value of certain tracts and districts of the State. Careful 
surveys of mining properties, elaborate analyses of coal, iron, &c., &c., 
were made ‘at private cost, and there is very little doubt that for such 
investigations, in the long interval of time I have designated, more 
money was paid than would have sufficed to complete the public survey 
begun in 1837. All the information thus gained was, however, monopo- 
lized by those who paid for it, and instead of enlightening the landholder 
as to the abundance and value of the minerals his farm or tracts con- 
tained, it oftener served the purposes of the speculator only, guiding him 
in his purchases and placing the farmer quite at his mercy. There are 
many who think the development of the mineral resources of our State 
should be altogether left to time and private enterprise ; but no one who 
has watched with any care the progress of events during the last twenty- 
five years, in this and other States, will have failed to notice that it very 
rarely happens that the owner of a farm containing coal, iron, clay, or 
any other useful mineral, will, of his own accord and at his own expense, 
have any or all his subterranean treasures so far investigated as to learn 
with accuracy their value. To do this, he must invoke the aid of the 
geologist and chemist, personages with whom he is not only unac- 
quainted—since they are probably residents of a distant city—but of 
whose professions he has in all probability only a dim and shadowy idea. 
He therefore holds his land at its agricultural value, and sells it at such 
valuation to the first speculator who suspects, tests and then discovers 
its hidden wealth. 

The publication of the reports of the First Geological Board did much 
to arrest the useless expenditure of money in the search for coal outside 
of the coal field, and in other mining enterprises equally fallacious, 
by which, through ignorance of the teachings of geology, parties are 
constantly led to squander their means. From the tendency which all 
mining schemes have to excite the imagination, it is scarcely less import- 
ant to our people to know accurately what we have not, than what we 
have, among our mineral resources. 

During the last twenty years, efforts have been made by members of 
the Legislature who appreciated the importance of a thorough investiga- 
tion of our mineral wealth, to have the geological survey resumed. To 
this end recommendations were made in several of the messages of our 
Governors, and bills in the Legislature were introduced by Dr. Jewett, 
Mr. Canfield, Mr. Scott, and by General Garfield. There was no consid- 
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erable opposition to either bill originating in doubt of the intrinsic 
merit of the measure, but at one time because the State Treasurer had 
appropriated to his own uses half a million of the people’s money, and 
subsequently because the treasury was long kept empty by the expendi- 
tures upon the State House, it was thought by the majority wiser to 
defer making appropriations for this, as well as various other confessedly 
desirable objects, till the finances of the State should be in a better con- 
dition. In all these years, however, the State was suffering a positive 
annual loss, in both its industry and credit, for the want of the knowl- 
edge a properly conducted geological survey could not fail to impart. 
Every financial agent of the State, located in or visiting the moneyed 
centers of our country or the world; agents going abroad to effect loans 
with which to construct our lines of railroad, all took pains to gather 
information in reference to our geology, and all had to deplore the fact 
that this information was so meagre. 

Finally, the great rebellion came upon us with all its horrors, and its 
waste of life and treasure. For five years all the thoughts and energies 
of the people were turned to the arts of war, and the arts of peace were 
well-nigh forgotten. When, however, the struggle was over, and the 
nation’s life, so eagerly sought and strongly imperiled, was saved, our 
citizen soldiers laid down their arms to return to plow and workshop, 
and once more the processes of creation and conservation succeeded to 
those of destruction. 

Among the methods suggested for repairing the breaches of war, and 
moving faster the retarded wheel of progress, was a geological survey; a 
thorough investigation of the quality, quantity and distribution of each 
of our mineral staples with a view to the expansion of all the wealth- 
producing industries based upon them. 

This measure was recommended to the Legislature of 1869 in the 
annual message of Governor Hayes, and was made the subject of a bill 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Captain Alfred E. Lee, of 
Delaware county. This bill was subsequently passed in March, 1869, by 
a large majority, irrespective of party, in both branches, and became a 
law, of which the following is a copy: 


LAW PROVIDING FOR A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF OHIO. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, Thatthe governor 
is hereby required to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, a 
chief geologist, who shall be a person of known integrity and competent practical 
and scientific knowledge of the sciences of geology and mineralogy ; and upon consul- 
tation with said chief geologist and the like concurrence of the senate, the governor 
shall appoint one or more suitable assistants, not exceeding three in number, one of 
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whom shall be a skillful analytical and agricultural chemist, the said chief geologist 
and assistants to constitute a geological corps, whose duty it shall be to make a eom- 
plete and thorough geological, agricultural and mineralogical survey of each and 
every county in the state. 

Section 2. The said survey shall have for its objects: 

Ist. An examination of the geological structure of the state, including the dip, 
magnitude, number, order and relative position of the several strata, their richness in 
coals, clays, ores, mineral waters and manures, building stone and other useful mate- 
rials, the value of such materials for economical purposes, and their accessibility for 
mining or manufacture. 

2d. An accurate chemical analysis and classification of the various soils of the state, 
with the view of discovering the best means of preserving and improving their fer- 
tility, and of pointing out’ the most beneficial and profitable modes of cultivation. 
Also a careful analysis of the different ores, rocks, peats, marls, clays, salines and all 
mineral waters within the state. 

3d. To ascertain by meteorological observations the local causes which produce 
variations of climate in the different sections of the state. Also to determine by 
strict barometrical observations the relative elevation and depression of the different 
parts of the state. 

SECTION 3. It shall be the duty of said chief geologist in the progress of the exam- 
inations hereby directed, to collect such specimens of rocks, ores, soils, fossils, organic 
remains and mineral compounds as will exemplify the geology, mineralogy and agron- 
omy of the state, and shall deposit said specimens, accurately labeled and classified, 
in a room provided by the state board of agriculture, to be carefully preserved under 
the supervision of said board. 

SECTION 4. It shall be the duty of the chief geologist, on or before the first Monday 
in January of each year, during the time occupied in said survey, to make a report to 
the governor of the results and progress of the survey, accompanied by such maps, pro- 
files and drawings as may be necessary to exemplify the same, which reports the gov- 
ernor shall lay before the general assembly. 

Section 5. When the said survey shall be fully completed, the chief geologist 
shall make to the governor a final report, including the results of the entire survey, 
accompanied by such drawings and topographical maps as may be necessary to illus- 
trate the same, and by a single geological map, showing by colors and other appropri- 
ate means the stratification of the rocks, the character of the soil, the localities of the 
beds of mineral deposits, and the character and extent of the different geological 
formations. 

Section 6. The annual appropriations which may be made by the general assembly 
for carrying out this act, shall be expended under the direction of the governor upon 
the certificate of the chief geologist, approved by the governor, and the warrant of 
the auditor of state, as follows: 

For salary of chief geologist, three thousand dollars. 

For salaries of assistants, not more than eighteen hundred dollars each. 

For chemicals, five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the survey, including actual traveling expenses of geolog- 
ical corps and hire of local assistants, five thousand dollars. 


- 


Section. 7. No money shall be paid for the purposes of said survey until the chief 
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geologist and his assistants shall have entered upon the discharge of their duties as 
prescribed by this act. 

Section 8. The survey shall be commenced by the first of June next, or as 800n 
thereafter as practicable, and shall be completed within three years from and after 
the time of its commencement. 

Section 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 


In the performance of the duty assigned to him by this act of the 
Legislature, the Governor nominated the following persons members of 
the Geological Corps; and these nominations were confirmed by the 
Senate : 


J. S. Newberry, Chief Geologist. 

E. B. Andrews, 

Edward Orton, Assistant Geologists. 
John H. Klippart, f 


In addition to those whose names are enumcrated above, a number of 
persons were employed as local assistants, for whom also provision was 
made in the law, namely : 


Rev. H. Hertzer, Andrew Sherwood, 
M. C. Read, R. D. Irving, 
Frederick Prime, Jr., W. A. Hooker, 

W. P. Ballantine, W. B. Potter, 

G. K. Gilbert, Henry Newton, 


H. A. Whiting. 


Of these Mr. Hertzer, who had been for many years a diligent student 
of Ohio geology, and had discovered the most interesting series of fossil 
remains yet found within our territory—was paid from the salary of the 
Chief Geologist, as a compensation to the State for any time devoted by 
him to other duties. Mr. Prime, a graduate of the School of Mines of 
Freiberg in Saxony, was engaged for three months, at $50 per month. 
Mr. Read, who had also had considerable geological experience, was paid 
$100, and Mr. Ballantine $50 per month, during the season when field 
work was practicable. Of the other members of the corps, Messrs. Gil- 
bert and Sherwood were geologists who had devoted much time to prac- 
tical geology in New York and Pennsylvania, and who, for the purpose 
of adding to their experience, volunteered their services for no other 
com pensation than their traveling expenses. The five remaining names 
on the list are those of graduates of the School of Mines of Columbia 
College, who brought to our work a thorough preparation in chemistry, 
mineralogy and metallurgy, and who also gave their services during the 
summer, with no other compensation than their expenses. 
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The law providing for the Geological Survey requires a careful agricul- 
tural survey to be made, and as Mr. Klippart, one of the Assistant Geol- 
ogists appointed by the Legislature, had for many years devoted himself 
to the study of agriculture, and since 1856 had filled the position of Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Agriculture, the agricultural department 
was committed to him. 

The purely chemical work of the Survey, a most important depart- 
ment, was committed to Prof. T. G. Wormley, of Columbus, one of the 
best chemists in the country. 

The law authorizing the Geological Survey provides that such survey 
should begin on the first of June, 1869, “or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable.” In accordance with this provision, the members of the Goelog- 
ical Corps entered upon their duties at this date. 

The first duty required by law of the Geological Corps was the accu- 
rate determination of the Geological structure of Ohio. This was a 
necessary prerequisite to all the subsequent work of the Survey. During 
the many years that had passed since the former Board was disbanded, 
geological surveys had been maintained, with more or less thoroughness, 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Canada, and the 
observations made by the geologists of those States in different and 
widely separated localities, had presented discrepancies that had given 
rise to long, earnest, and, sometimes, bitter discussions. Before the 
diverse conclusions of these various observers could be harmonized, and 
the succession and distribution of the rocks represented in our geology 
be fully made out, it was necessary that these views should be compared 
in Ohio ; that observations made east, west, north and south should here 
be connected. Ohio thus, in some sort, formed the key-stone in the 
geological arch reaching from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi ; and 
for many years geologists inour own country and abroad, had been look- 
ing forward with great interest to the time when the geological surveyin 
Ohio should supply this key-stone, and render our whole geological sys- 
tem complete and symmetrical. It was also necessary that our work 
should be first of all blocked out in its generalities ; that we should learn 
precisely what formations were represented in the State, their order of 
superposition, their mineral character and contents, their thickness and 
the geographical areas occupied by their outcrops. 

To accomplish this work, our field was divided into four districts, con- 
sisting of the north-east, the south-cast, the south-west and the north-west 
quarters of the State, all cornering at Columbus. The immediate super- 
vision. of the work in the north-eastern section was assumed by myself; 
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that of the south-eastern quarter by Prof. Andrews ; of the south-western 
by Prof. Orton; of the north-western by Mr. Hertzer and Mr. Gilbert. 
To Prof. Andrews were assigned Messrs. Ballantine and Irving as assist- 
ants ; to Prof. Orton, Messrs. Newton and Whiting. Messrs. Read, Sher- 
wood, Hooker and Potter were occupied in the northern half of the State, 
and Mr. Prime devoted himself to the duty for which he was especially 
qualified—the investigation of our mines, and manufactures based upon 
mineral staples. 

Fortunately for the success of our efforts in this portion of our duty, an 
excellent topographical map of Ohio had recently been made by my friend, 
Prof. Walling, and published by H. S. Stebbins, of New York. Of this 
map numerous copies obtained in the sheets were placed in the hands 
of the members of the corps. To economize time, and secure the benefit 
of a division of labor, the different formations were assigned to different 
observers. The younger members were made each familiar with astratum 
or formation, and then, with map in hand, they followed it wherever it 
led, carefully tracing its line of outcrop. They were also instructed to 
make observations and take notes on all the subjects we were required to 
investigate, with the injunction to so thoroughly perform their work 
along each line of observation that it might never be necessary to go 
over the ground a second time. The scope of the observation made by 
our corps will be best comprehended from the following schedule of instruc- 
tions, placed in the hands of all: 


DIRECTIONS FOR OBSERVING AND COLLECTING. 


1. Topography.—Note, a.—Altitudes of important points, by barometer, or by 
reference to railroad or canal levels. 

b.—Topographical features and cause of ditto. 

c.—Get railroad or canal profiles wherever possible. 


2. Soil.—Note character (sand, clay, loam, muck, wet, dry, &c.), depth, origin, 
relations to underlying rock. 


3. Vegetation.—Note nature of vegetation and its relation to soil and geological 
structure. 


4. Surface Geology.—Note, a.—Superficial Materials (clay, sand, gravel, &c.), of local 
or foreign origin ? stratified? thickness? fossils? 

b.—Glacial Surface—planed ? scratched? furrowed? direction of furrows. 

c.—Terraces and Lake Ridges.—Composition, extent, altitude. 

d.—Peat Bogs and Marl Beds; under former or present marshes. To be sought by 
boring. Fossils are elephant, mastodon, &c. 

e.—Depth of rock—bottoms of valleys and stream beds. Often 100 to 200 feet below 
present streams. 
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5. Geological Structure. —Note lithological character, thickness, subdivisions, faults, 
dip, strike and fossils of each stratum. Trace geology on map. Take sections and 
sketches. 


6. Economic Geology.—Note — Iron Ore — Coal — Clay—Peat—Marl—Manganese— 
Phosphate of Iron—Infusorial Earth—Glass Sand—Building Stones—Stone for flag- 
ging, paving, furnace hearths—Limestones—Hydraulic Limestones—Gypsum—Petro- 
leum—(Wells, Springs, Sections of Wells)—Mineral Springs—Salt Springs, Licks, 
Wells—Gas Springs—Mineral Paint—Calcareous Tufa—Water Supply, Springs, Wells, 
(Sections of Wells)—Note quality, quantity and accessibility of all of the above economic 
minerals met with. If mined or manufactured, the quantity and quality of the mined 
or manufactured article. 


7. Indian Relics.—Note mounds, earthworks, inscriptions—Excavate and survey— 
Collect bones, arrow-heads, axes, spears, pottery, &c. 


8. Manufactures (of Mineral Staples).—Note, source, quality and cost of material— 
Quantity, quality and price of product— Construction of works—Statistics of 1868, 1869. 
Get suits of raw and manufactured materials. 


9. Mines.—Note geographical position and accessibility—kind, quantity and quality 
of produce—plan of mines and works. 


10. Collecting Specimens—Of rocks of each formation and important stratun:—with 
and without fossils—collect ten sets 3x4x1 inch. Coal, iron ore, clay, &c., 3x4x1 inch. 
Fossils, as many good ones as possible. 

Label or number each specimen in the field. Wrap in soft paper; pack in boxes, if 
possible, of not over two cubic feet capacity, flat specimens on edge. Fill the box. 
Tack on addressed card, with district, locality and number of box, and name of col_ 
lector. Ship by express or freight, taking receipt. 


The general results of the work of the Geological Corps during the last 
half of the year 1869, were embodied in a report of progress published in 
1870 by order of the Legislature. This volume contains a report on the 
organization and progress of the survey; a sketch of the geological struc- 
ture of the State, accompanied by a preliminary geological map, and a 
geological chart in which the formations contained in Ohio are brought 
into relation with the entire series of rocks comprising North America, 
and with the geological column of Europe; also a sketch of the Economic 
Geology of the State, including an enumeration of its deposits of useful 
minerals, with an outline of the plan to be pursued in studying their 
quality, quantity, distribution and manufacture; these bv the Chief 
Geologist. The volume contains, in addition, a report on the geology of 
the south-eastern portion of the State by E. B. Andrews, and a report on 
the geology of Montgomery county by Edward Orton. 

The most interesting and important portion of the report of 1869, is the 
exposition which it gives of the geological structure of the State, now for 
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the first time accurately determined. This had been designated in the 
law authorizing the survey, as a special subject of investigation, and a 
general geological reconnoisance was regarded as a necessary preliminary 
to all subsequent detailed work. Hence this occupied most of the time 
of the corps during the first season of field work, and resulted in settling 
all doubtful points respecting the relations of the geology of Ohio to that 
of States lying east and west of it, and in doubling the number of for- 
mations known to be represented in the State. Among the mooted ques- 
tions to which reference has been made, that of the age of the Waverly 
claims special notice, as it had been discussed with much interest, and 
some bitterness, for many years. By a careful study of the fossils of this 
formation, and by tracing its continuation into other States, it was 
demonstrated to be of Lower Carboniferous age, and the equivalent of the 
“ Vespertine group” of Rogers, in Pennsylvania; of the “ Sub-carbonifer- 
ous sandstones” of Owen, in Kentucky, and of the “Silicious member of 
the Lower Carboniferous group” of Safford, in Tennessee. Several other 
doubtful points in the geology of Ohio, of nearly equal importance, were 
cleared up by the corps in 1869, and the report of progress which embodied 
the fruits of their labors, was a popular and useful document, and one 
which served a good purpose in preparing our people to appreciate, and 
intelligently use, the subsequent and more detailed publications of the 
corps. 

In the Spring of 1870 the Legislature made a more liberal appropria- 
tion (of 18,000 dollars) for the support of the survey, and it was prosecuted 
during the year with more vigor than before. No change was made in 
the personnel of the corps, except by the withdrawal from the group of 
Local Assistants of Messrs. Prime, Sherwood, Irving, Hooker and Whit- 
ing, and the appointment of Mr. Hill as local assistant to Prof. Orton. 

The results of the work of the corps during 1870 are embodied in a 
report on the “ Progress of the Geological Survey in 1870,” published 
in 1871, and forming a volume of 568 pages 8vo. This volume includes 
a report of the “ Progress of the Geological Survey,” and a “Sketch of 
the structure of the Lower Coal Measures of North-eastern Ohio,” by the 
Chief Geologist ; also a “ Report of labors in the second geological district, 
during the year 1870,” by E. B. Andrews; a report on “The Geology of 
) Highland County,” with a “ Description of the Cliff Limestone of High- 
land and Adams Counties,” by Edward Orton; a “ Report on the Agri- 
culture of the Maumee Valley,” by J. H. Klippart; a “ Report of the 
Chemical Department,” by T. G. Wormlev; “Sketches of the Geology of 
Geauga and Holmes Counties,” by M. C. Read; “Sketches of the Geo- 
logy of Williams, Fulton and Lucas Counties,” by G. K. Gilbert; “ A 
sketch of the present state of the manufacture of iron in Great Britain,” 
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by Wm. B. Potter, and “A sketch of the present state of the Steel 
Industry,” by Henry Newton. 

Though less general in its scope, and less popular than the preceding; 
this volume contains a mass of facts, which attest the industry of the 
corps, and such as could not but be useful tothe people of the State. The 
reports on iron and steel of Messrs. Potter and Newton, presenting as 
they do, graphic and accurate pictures of the present condition of these 
great industries, in the countries where the arts of iron and steel making 
have been carried to the greatest perfection, have been regarded by our 
iron-masters as of special interest and value. It should also be said, that 
these reports embody the results of personal observations made by their 
authors in all the centers of metallurgic and mining industry of the old 
world; and that for such inspection they were prepared by as thorough 
training in metallurgy as could be obtained in this country. 

In the report of progress for 1870, the Chief Geologist gives a schedule 
of the volumes that are to form the Final Report, which by the organic 
law of the survey, he is required to make. This report is planned to 
consist of four volumes, 8vo., namely: the present as Volume I, devoted 
to Geology and Palaeontology; Volume IT, treating of the same subjects; 
Volume III, on Economic Geology; Volume IV, on Agriculture, Botany 
and Zoology. Of the second report of progress fourteen thousand five 
hundred copies were published. 

During the session of 1871 the Legislature made a still larger appro- 
priation than before, for the continuation of the survey, namely, 21,000 
dollars, and the work was pushed with increased vigor. No marked 
changes took place in the membership of the corps, the Chief Geologist 
and Assistant Geologists continuing on duty, Prof. T. G. Wormley still 
acting as Chemist, and F. B. Mcek as palaeontologist. Among the local 
assistants some changes occurred; Mr. W. G. Ballantine and Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert having left the corps; Prof. J. T. Hodge,* Prof. J. J. Stevenson, 
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* Prof. Hodge was one of our most experienced and esteemed Geologists. He was 
one of the assistants on the survey of Pennsylvania in its first organization, was for 
one year at the head of the Cooper Union in New York, for several years employed 
in the editorial corps of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, for which he wrote a large part of the 
scientific articles, and was subsequently occupied in various public and private geo- 
logical surveys, which carried him to nearly all parts of our country. He had made 
a survey and report on Coshocton County, and was engaged on a reconnoissance in 
Tuscarawas, Harrison and Jefferson Counties, when to escape his annual scourge of 
hay-asthma, about the middle of August he went to Lake Superior. On his return 
he chanced to be a passenger on the ill-fated Coburn, which foundered in Lake 
Huron, with the loss of all on board. Prof. Hodge as a geologist held deservedly 
high rank, he was also a man of general cultivation and of peculiarly refined and 
lovely character. 
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Prof. John Hussey and Messrs. N. H. Winchell, Ogden Haight, H. M. 
Smith, Robert Warder, S. A. Goldsmith, L. Lilienthal and A. W. Wheat, 
were added to it, for a longer or shorter term of service ; several of them 
as unpaid volunteers. Four parties were kept constantly in the field— 
for the most part engaged in making county surveys,—with the result 
that at the close of the season about three-fourths of the area of the state 
had been examined in detail. A brief sketch of the progress of the geo- 
logical survey during 1871 was submitted by the Chief Geologist, and 
published by the Legislature of 1872. This is a pamphlet of eight 
pages, and consists of a simple business report of the progress and pros- 
pects of the work. It was made thus brief, in order that it might be 
published immediately and form the basis of action by the Legislature to 
which it was presented. The preceding annual reports had, ina degree, 
failed to meet the demand of the Legislature for fresh information in 
regard to the Geological Survey, inasmuch as each report of progress had 
been accompanied by voluminous, illustrated geological reports, by which 
the publication had been delayed for many months. The publication, 
too, of so much matter in the form of annual reports had resulted in the 
suppression or postponement of all the materials prepared for the final 
report; and it was evident the final report would never see the light if 
the system of voluminous annual reports were maintained. In the pro- 
gress of the survey a large amount of interesting and valuable material 
had accumulated which the interests and dignity of the State of Ohio 
required should be put on record in a permanent and creditable form. 
The annual reports, useful as they were, necessarily gave an imperfect 
presentation of the subjects of which they treat. Being published in a 
somewhat cheap style and without plates, even if multiplied to any 
number, they would not fairly represent the results obtained by the 
survey, nor be in keeping with the large sums expended on it. Nor 
would such a series of volumes bear comparison with the geological 
reports published by our sister states. Hence the report of progress for 
1871 was given the subordinate and practical character contemplated by 
the framers of the law authorizing the geological survey, and required 
by the wants of the Legislature; while of the elaborated material which 
had accumulated to this date sufficient was selected to form one volume 
of the final report, and this was presented to the Legislature for publi- 
cation. It was the judgment of the Chief Geologist that 5,000 copies of 
this volume would supply the real want it would meet, and that if a 
larger number than this were published they should be placed on sale at 
the cost of publication. These views were, however, not shared by the 
members of the Legislature, as an edition of 20,000 copies was ordered 
printed, and a very liberal appropriation made for the engraving of the 
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illustrations which accompanied the manuscript. If it shall seem to 
some that the expenditure for this volume isan extravagance, it is but just 
to the members of the geological corps to say that so large an expendi- 
ture was not sought by them, and that the responsibility rests entirely 
with the Legislature. There are some.reasons, also, why the sum appro- 
priated for the publication of this volume should not be considered ex- 
cessive. When we consider the great arca and population, and the 
immense mineral wealth of our State, and recognize the craving for in- 
formation in regard to our geology, indicated by thedemand which has 
promptly exhausted the large cditions of the annual reports, we shall 
perhaps not regard the edition authorized of the present volume,—of 
much more permanent and general interest—as too large. As a matter 
of policy, however, the matter has a different aspect, and if it should 
happen that another Legislature failed to possess, in an equal degree, the 
enlightenment which has prompted so liberal an appropriation for the 
dissemination of scientific truth, and considerations of economy should 
put a stop to the publications of the results of the survey, it will be a 
matter of just regret that the large expenditure on this volume should 
prevent the appearance of others and the work be left incomplete. 
Before this sketch of the origin and progress of the survey is brought 
to an end, some acknowledgment should be made of the aid rendered by 
individuals and corporations to the Geological Corps in the prosecution 
of their work. In almost every county which has been examined, some 
intelligent and public-spirited citizens have been found, who, from their 
knowledge of persons and places, and, in some instances, of general or 
local geology, have been able to afford information that has been of the 
greatest value. Not unfrequently it has also happened that such persons 
have hospitably entertained the members of the corps, have accompanied 
them in their visits to localitics of interest, or have placed horses and car- 
riages at their service. The list of co-laborers and volunteer assistants 
who have thus contributed to the success of the survey is too large for 
repetition in this general summary, but their names will be recorded, 
and the value of their services acknowledged, in the detailed reports of 
the counties in which they reside. I can here only refer toa few, to whom 
we are under special obligations for favors of unusual value, and such as 
will not be fully acknowledged elsewhere. In this list I should enumer- 
ate Mr. George A. Hyde of Cleveland, Mr. George C. Huntington of Kel- 
ley’s Island, Dr. I. B. Trembley of Toledo, Dr. G. O. Hildreth of Marietta, 
Prof. 8. N. Sanford of Cleveland, Mr. Joseph B. Doyle of Steubenville, 
Mr. D. B. Cotton of Portsmouth, George W. Harper of Cincinnati, and 
Mr. M. G. Williams of Urbana, for tabulated reports on climatology, em- 
bodying the results of many years of careful observations. To Messrs. 
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C. B. Dyer, S. A. Miller, and U. P. James, of Cincinnati, who have gener- 
ously placed at our disposal their splendid collections of fossils, the fruits of 
years of industry, we owe special acknowledgments. The specimens of 
which they have given us the use include many new and interesting species 
which have supplied the most interesting material illustrated in Mr. 
Meek’s palaeontological report. Of those who have rendered valuable assist- 
ance in the prosecution of the field work, I take pleasure in recording the 
names of Mr. C. H. Andrews of Youngstown, Mr. John Campbell of Iron- 
ton, and Col. W. H. Trimble of Hillsborough. The officers of several 
railroad companies have also afforded us favors which have materially 
diminished our expenditures, and have greatly facilitated our work. 
Among these, our grateful acknowledgments are due to J. H. Devereux, 
Esq., General Manager of the Lake Shore R. R.; to Messrs. J. N. McCul- 
lough and R. T. Smith, President and Vice President of the C. & P. R. R.; 
Messrs. L. M. Hubby and Oscar Townsend, President and Vice President 
of the C.,C. & C. R. R.; and Judge R. C. Hurd, President of the C., Mt. 
V.&D.R.R. Weare indebted to the officers of other railroads for many 
favors, but the promptness and courtesy with which free transportation 
has been accorded to all of our members by the gentlemen enumerated, 
fully deserve the record now made. 

In general, it may be said, that the people of the State have manifested 
the deepest interest in the prosecution of our work, and have cordially 
co-operated with us by all the means at theircommand. The proprietors 
of mines, furnaces and other establishments using our mineral staples, 
have, with one single exception, given us cordial welcome and free access 
to their premises; have fully exposed their machinery and processes to 
our inspection, and have afforded us much other substantial assistance 
in many ways. We should be culpably ungrateful, in face of the hearty 
co-operation we have experienced, did we not earnestly endeavor, by our 
efforts in the development of our mineral resources, to repay the many 
obligations which we have incurred. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of Ohio, like that of most of North America is one of 
extremes. This is dependent in a large degree upon the position and 
character of the principal topographical features of the continent. Our 
territory, extending some three thousand miles from east to west, and 
about half that distance from north to south, is traversed by four great 
mountain ranges, all of which have an imperfectly north and south direc- 
tion, and beyond the limits of our own possessions we look in vain for 
any great feature discordant with the system of topography produced by 
these lines of elevation. As a consequence the surface of our country 
forms a series of valleys, or, more properly, plains, separated by these 
mountain ranges, and opening without barriers to the north and south. 
These plains have, therefore, no defense against the arctic winds of win- 
ter that sweep down from the snow-covered North, nor from the tropical 
heat which is borne on the summer winds that come to us from the South. 
The result is a seasonal variation of temperature scarcely paralleled on 
any other great portion of the earth’s surface; amounting to over a hun- 
dred degrees throughout the greater part of the inhabited portion of our 
territory. A climate exhibiting such extremes must produce a marked 
effect upon the health and habits of the people who live under it, but 
here as well as elsewhere in nature, a system of compensation so nearly 
balances the good and the evil that it is not easy to say whether, on the 
whole we are gainers or losers in the possession of a climate so peculiar. 
If our summer is enervating, our winter is correspondingly bracing. 
And if the vegetation of our fields is parched by the summer’s heat, and 
made gray and lifeless under the influence of the winter’s frost, still, in 
virtue of our tropical summer we are able to cultivate over an immense 
area, the two most useful agricultural staples known to man, viz.: corn 
and cotton. Both these are annual plants, and now reach maturity at 
points much further north than would be possible if our summer and 
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winter temperature were more evenly balanced. These staples supply at 
once the first necessities of humanity, food and clothing; and produced 
as they are in such perfection and abundance in our country, they make 
an annual contribution to our wealth which cannot be reckoned at less 
than five hundred millions of dollars. 

On the other hand, the north and south topographical features to which 
I have referred interpose almost impassable barriers to atmospheric move- 
ments in an east and west direction. On the western side of our continent 
the prevailing winds are from the west, and come to the land bearing the 
temperature of the equable Pacific; hence the climate is there greatly 
ınodified—we may almost say is created by them. These warm winds 
reach the coast laden with moisture. Here they cross a cold arctic cur- 
rent, sweeping an “iron-bound” shore. Chilled by its influence their 
vapor is condensed producing mist and rain which are driven upon the 
siopes of the Coast mountains. A very copious precipitation of moisture 
is thus caused; and the annual rain-fall of the north-western coast is 
greater than that of any other portion of our possessions. Passing the 
Coast ranges, the ocean winds enter the great longitudinal trough of the 
Californian valley where the summer temperature rises daily for weeks 
together to above a hundred degrees. Here their capacity for the absorp- 
tion of moisture is increased and they become drying winds. Reaching 
the slopes of the Sierra Nevada, which forms a high and almost unbroken 
mountain wall, they are cooled and again robbed of some portion of the 
vapor which they bear, thus creating another, though less strongly 
marked north and south rainy belt. After passing the Sierra Nevada 
the westerly winds sweep over the plateau of the Great Basin, where in 
some districts almost no precipitation takes place, and where as a con- 
sequence we find the only true deserts known upon our continent. 

Still further east the Rocky Mountains form another condenser, and 
their summits wre enveloped in clouds and bathed in showers derived 
from the upper currents of the Pacific winds. In the broadest portion 
of this mountain belt the Columbia, the Missouri, the Arkansan Red 
River, the Rio Grande and the Colorado take their rise. By this great 
condenser the rain-producing power of the westerly winds is nearly ex- 
hausted ; and immediately east of it and under its lee we have the re- 
murkable physical feature of the “ plains,” a treeless, grass-covered sur- 
face, forming a belt five hundred miles in width skirting the bases of 
the Rocky Mountains from Texas far into the Canadian territory. 

Borne on the wings of this great system of westerly winds we have 
now been floated from the Pacific over all our great mountain belts, and 
have been brought into what we have styled the Mississippi valley, 
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because .it forms the hydrographic basin of that stream, but which is 
in fact a great plain stretching froin the Rocky Mountains to the Alle- 
ghanies, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian highlands beyond 
the lakes. In this region the influence of the westerly winds has nearly 
ceased, and if we were dependent upon the vivifying power which they 
exert, this great area would he a more hopeless desert than any that lies 
west of it. Here, however, we come within the scope of a different sys- 
tem of climatic influences; and such as are sufficient to make this plain 
perhaps the most congenial abode of humanity of all the great areas of 
the earth’s surface. The cause which has given fertility to all parts of the 
Mississippi valley is mainly the sweep of the Atlantic system of winds, 
which, leaving the Gulf of Mexico with a north-easterly direction, flow 
in a broad curving stream over most of the area lying between the Gulf 
and Lake Superior, and between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic. 
As storms are local phenomena—eddies, whirl pools, etc.—in this current, 
the tracks of these storms form parallel curves, cutting more or less of 
our territory, according to their position east and west in the broad belt 
of rain-bearing wind. The moist winds which sweep over the Gulf of 
Mexico come to the borders of our southern states with their full burden 
of vivifying freight; thence in their north and north-easterly course 
meeting with the cold, return winds, which blow from the north-west, 
their moisture is precipitated and distributed with remarkable regu- 
larity over all the territory which they reach. The annual rain-fall 
at different points in the area traversed by these currents of winds, is 
measured with considerable accuracy by their positions on the lines of 
these curves and on their radii, the rain-fall diminishing from Mobile to 
Denver, and, by the progressive exhaustion of transported moisture, 
from New Orleans to Niagara Falls. In the region of the lakes the an- 
nual rain-fall is increased and the area of forest-growth and successful 
agriculture is extended by the evaporation from these great water sur- 
faces. The flood which flows through the St. Lawrence in certain parts 
of its course being checked and spread, evaporated and precipitated 
again and again, serves to fertilize all the shores of the lake system. In 
this connection I may say that it is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance to us of the position of the Gulf of Mexico with reference to 
our territory. By this deep excavation of our continental shores, a great 
evaporating surface of warm water is spread all along our southern bor- 
der, and it requires no stretch of the imagination to comprehend that 
the filling up of the Gulf would at once condemn to sterility a large part 
of the Mississippi valley. And this is but one of the many methods or 
measures by which this valley is fitted for human habitation. 
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In following the track of the rain-bearing winds which pass over our 
continent, we have seen that owing to the interposition of the topograph- 
ical barriers to which I have referred, the annual rain-fall has been 
made to vary greatly in different districts, and we find this variation 
ranging from eighty inches on our north-west coast to two inches in pors 
tions of the Great Basin. An accurate index of the amount of annual 
precipitation may be found in the character of the vegetation which 
occupies the surface. In the areas we have considered, the belts best 
supplied with moisture are covered with forest growth. Those having 
the minimum rain-fall are bare and barren deserts. The great areas of 
an intermediate character, where the annual rain-fall is twenty inches 
or less, are covered with grass, and these are the prairie regions, and this 
the cause of the distribution which we observe of herbaceous and arbo- 
rescent vegetation. Lying as Ohio does, beneath the parallel circles of 
the Gulf winds, and bordering on one of our great Lakes, the annual 
rain-fall in different parts of our state is dependent directly upon the 
causes that I have ennumerated; and we find in accordance with the 
plan that has been sketched, that the rain-fall is greatest at the southern 
margin and least at the northern: the range being from forty-four inches 
about Cincinnati and along the Ohio, to thirty-two inches on the Lake 
shore. 

The belts of mean annual temperature that cross the surface of Ohio 
lie between the isothermal lines that curve over our continent, in obedi- 
ence to the influence of its characteristic topographical features; being 
carried far to the south by our mountain ranges, and curving more gently 
to the north over our great areas of depression. On either side of our 
continent deflections of the isothermals are produced by the influence of 
the Gulf stream on the one hand, and of the warm Pacific winds on the 
other. 

The annual mean temperature of the southern part of our territory in 
the valley of the Ohio is at Cincinnati fifty-four degrees, and at Marietta 
fiftv-two degrees Fahrenheit. The average annual temperature of our 
northern tier of counties is about fifty degrees Fahrenheit, and this fol- 
lows with considerable accuracy the outline of the lake shore. On the 
highlands back from the lake the annual mean falls to forty-nine, and 
even locally to forty-eight degrees; the lake exerting an equalizing 
influence which is felt both in summer and winter. 

It is a well known fact that land surfaces produce extremes of cli- 
mate—the winter being cold, the summer hot over them—while in the 
central portions of large bodies of water the temperature varies to a much 
less degree. Even lakes of limited size are great equalizers of the cli- 
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mate of their shores. The surface of the interior of our great lakes is 
never frozen, hence, the wind which sweeps over those surfaces is in 
winter warmed by the water, and, in turn, warms the shore upon which 
it blows. The influence of a large lake lying in the track of prevailing 
winds is most notably seen in the case of Lake Michigan. The general 
direction of the winds being there westerly, they come to the shore of 
the lake, hot in summer and cold in winter, exhibiting the extreme 
‘character of the climate of the great continental surface which they 
‘sweep. They arrive on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, however, 
with the temperature equalized by the great body of water over which 
they have passed. As a consequence the western portion of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan is remarkable for the equable character of its cli- 
mate. All points along this coast are warmer in winter and cooler im 
summer than corresponding points on the opposite shore. 

In a less degree Luke Erie exerts a similar influence over the climate 
of its southern shore. It is not so broad nor deep as Lake Michigan, and 
lies less directly across the track of westerly winds; but as most of our 
winter winds come from the north-west, before reaching the counties of 
the Western Reserve, they pass over a considerable portion of the surface 
of Lake Erie, and are sensibly warmed by it. This is proven by the dif- 
ferences which the extremes of winter temperature present immediately 
on the lake shore and at points some miles back in the interior. Asa 
general rule it will be found that the mercury falls at least ten degrees 
lower, thirty or forty miles back from the lake than upon its margin. 
In summer the difference is not so strongly marked by the thermometer, 
but the influence of the lake is even more apparent in its effect upon the 
comfort of the inhabitants of its shores, for during the summer months 
a day breeze blows from the water to the land with as much regularity 
as at the seaside. Usually the thermometer marks a difference of at least 
five degrees between the extreme summer temperature of the lake shore, 
and the interior, although the high lands which form the rim of the lake 
basin are seven hundred feet higher than the lake itself. 

In appendix A of this volume will be found the tabulated records of 
observations on rain-fall and temperature made at ten stations in Ohio 
during a period of years. Abstracts froin these tables, giving the monthly 
and annual mean of rain-fall and temperature will be found on the fol- 
lowing pages: ) 
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Before leaving the subject of our climate I ought, perhaps, to refer toa 
question frequently asked. How far has our climate been modified by 
the removal—so for as it has been removed—of the dense forest which 
once covered nearly all parts of the surface of our state? This subject 
will doubtlessly be fully discussed in the agricultural portion of our 
report, yet as it bears upon the flow of our rivers, now the most potent of 
all agencies in effecting changes of the surface, an allusion to it seems to 
be required here. The opinion very generally prevails that the removal 
of the forest materially diminishes the rain-fall and the volume of the 
streams, and hence is productive of droughts. That the humidity of the 
climate is diminished by the removal of forests, can hardly be doubted, 
but that the annual rain-fall is materially lessened by this cause is by 
no means proved. A more complete series of meteorological observations, 
and those continued over a longer interval than any yet made in our 
country, would be necessary before it could be demonstrated that the 
cutting off of our forest had been entirely without influence upon the 
annual rain-fall. Such observations as have been made however—at 
Marietta, for example, which cover an interval of fifty years—seem to 
prove that if anv change in the rain-fall is due to this cause, it is very 
slight. I learn from Prof. Henry that the extensive system of observa- 
tions of which the records have been collected and tabulated by the 
Smithsonian Institution, has failed to indicate any appreciable effect pro- 
duced on the annual precipitation by the removal of forests. The fact 
seems to be that a dense forest growth is a great equalizer both of temper- 
ature and the flow of surface water. While the forest is unbroken it acts 
as a blanket, covering the soil, protecting it from the winds, both drying 
and chilling. Jt serves also as a great sponge, receiving and retaining 
moisture and allowing its gradual escape. When the forest ix removed, 
however, and the soil cultivated, the surface smoothed, the drainage 
facilitated, as it is ina thousand ways, and the sun and winds admitted, 
the effect cannot but be marked, even though the annual rain-fall be not 
materially changed. The most noticeable result is seen in the greatly 
increased variation of volume in the draining streams. When heavy 
rains come or snows are melted. the water flows rapidly and freely away, 
floods or freshets are produced in our rivers by which the surplus water 
is carried off and unprecedented disasters are occasioned. In the drier 
season a corresponding deficieney is produced, the water In our streams 
sinks proportionately below its former level. and they become more un- 
certain as channels of navigation and as sourees of motive power. 
Districts before well watered are made to sutler from drought, so that the 
practical evils caused by the removal of the forest, are no less real and 
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calamitous than though the annual rain-fall had been materially 
reduced. 

The wanton waste of timber which has marked the subjugation, as it 
is called, of our forest-covered country, must painfully impress the econo- 
mist who sces in the primeval forest one of the most valuable crops the 
soil is capable of producing. It offers a theme which may well engage 
the attention of the agriculturist and the statistician, but which can 
hardly with propriety be pursued further here. 

The climatic result which will be attained, should the destruction of 
our forests continue, is well shown in the present condition of the prairie 
country at the far west. There, over large areas, the annual rain-fall is 
sufficient to supply all the wants of the agriculturist, if it could be 
properly husbanded. As it is, however, the heavy rains, which are not 
wanting there, flood the country for a moment, but the great volume of 
water passes away almost as rapidly as it comes. The smooth, inclined 
surfaces shed the rain like roofs. For a brief interval the valleys are 
filled with floods, and every tinkling rill becomes a resistless torrent. I 
have known, in Kansas, a stream usually insignificant, rise forty feet in 
a single night, and subside almost as rapidly. Within a few hours after 
copious rains, their effects have entirely passed, and the surface, exposed 
to the full force of the sweeping winds and unprotected from the sun, 
suffers all the bad consequences of drought. 

Some facts have recently come to my knowledge, which indicate 
changes in our rain-fall or in the volume of some of our rivers, for which 
it is not easy with our present knowledge to account. It is well known, 
for example, that all our streams which afford water-power that has been 
utilized for the propulsion of machinery, have become much less constant 
in their flow than formerly. In summer and in dry seasons, water in 
them, falls lower than it was ever known to do by the earlier inhabitants. 
So, too, the Ohio which afforded such a magnificent and reliable channel 
of navigation to the early settlers of the State, of late years has lost ita 
prestige, and has exhibited such fluctuations of level as seriously to 
embarrass all the commerce upon its waters. During the last two seasons, 
which have been unusually dry, the water in the Ohio and its tributaries 
sank lower than was ever known before. At Smith's Ferry—where the 
Pennsylvania line crosses the Ohio river, a ledge of rock was by the con- 
tinual drought laid bare in the bottom of the river, which had never 
been so fully exposed to the observation of the present inhabitants of 
this region. On this ledge, a surface from fifty to one hundred feet wide 
and several hundred yards long, was found covered with inscriptions, 
such as are usually ascribed to a race which densely populated this 
country anterior to the advent of the nomadic Indians. The existence of 
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these ancient hieroglyphics, now almost constantly buried beneath the 
waters of the Ohio, seems to prove that these rocks were once longer and 
more fully exposed than they now are, and that the volume of water in 
the Ohio, was then less than now. The facts I have stated, associated as 
they are with others of similar import which have come to my knowl- 
edge, indicate a period when our climate was drier than now, or one 
when from natural or artificial causes, the oscillations of level in the 
Ohio were greater than they have been during the last fifty years. It is 
among the possibilities that we have here the record of the effect pro- 
duced upon the climate of this portion of our country, through its occupa- - 
tion during hundreds, perhaps thousands, of vears by a dense, agricul- 
tural population. Much more proof would be required before we could 
accept such a conclusion as established, but the facts I have cited seemed 
to me interesting, and if confirmed by others of like character, may 
prove very instructive. They will, at least, stimulate investigation. 


SOIL AND AGRICULTURE. 


The nature of the soil, the agricultural capabilities and the vegetation 
of our State are matters which more immediately concern the agricul- 
turist and will receive attention on the part of the Assistant Geologist 
who has charge of the Agricultural Survey. A few words, however, in 
allusion to these subjects seem to be required in a chapter devoted to 
physical geography, of which they form an integral and essential part. 

The soil over much more than half of the state is of foreign origin, 
that is, has not been derived from the decomposition of the underlying 
rocks, but has been transported, by Drift agencies, frequently from a 
great distance. Over the northern part of the state the most conspicu- 
ous element in the Drift deposits is clay. As a consequence we have the 
monotonous surface already described, formed by a tenacious, clayey soil 
which has given character to the original forest and to the system of 
agriculture which has succeeded that. In this district we find regions 
that, in ordinary seasons, are somewhat wet, the primeval forest com- 
posed mainly of elm, bass wood, ash and hickory, and the agriculture 
which has been most successful, the cultivation of grasses, the raising of 
stock and the manufacture of butter and cheese. On the Western Re- 
serve, the underlying rocks are frequently highly arenaceous—such as 
the Carboniferous conglomerate and the Berea sandstone—yvet, this is the 
dairy of the West, for over nearly all parts of the surface a sheet of Drift 
clay has been spread, of such continuity and thickness as completely to 
modify the character, both of the vegetation and the agriculture. 
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Along the southern range of counties on the Reserve, in Stark, Wayne 
and Richland, and soon toward the south and west, the Drift deposits 
are more or less composed of gravel and sand. As aconsequence we here 
have a lighter, more loamy soil, a prevailing growth of oak in the 
forests and the successful cultivation of cereals. 

In the coal area the lands are generally high, the Drift deposits limited 
in thickness and extent, and, consequently, the underlying rocks have, 
more than elsewhere, affected the character of the soil. These rocks are 
sandstones, shales, limestones, fire-clays and coal, materials which, accord- 
ing to their relative preponderance, have given marked local diversity 
to the soil. Some of the ridges, formed mostly of sandstones, are covered 
with a light and porous soil having comparatively little agricultural 
value, and while in the state of nature, crowned with a dense growth of 
chestnut and wild grape. Others of the hills of this region are com posed 
of shale which has produced a elay often barren and washing badly. 
More frequently, however, sheets of limestone which fertilize, and fire- 
clay which give rise to springs irrigating the hillsides, have made these 
highly inclined and perfectly drained surfaces much more fertile than 
would at first sight seem possible. ence the traveler is constantly sur- 
prised to see in this region fine crops of corn growing on the summits of 
the hills. In this section of the state there is, comparatively, little level 
ground, and the view obtained from every eminence presents an endless 
series of hills of which the graceful outlines and cultivated surfaces pre- 
sent a pleasing but somewhat monotonous pieture. 

In the valleys of the Muskingum, Scioto and Miami, the soil is deep- 
black alluvinim, which vields, vear after vear, abundant crops of Indian 
corn, the great aurieultural staple of these districts. 

On the waters drained by the Miami the underlying rocks are caleare- 
ous and the Drift gravels are usually largely composed of Limestone. 
From both these sourees fertilizing elements are imparted to the soil, and 
we have, as a consequence, one of the richest. as well as mest beautiful 
sectious of the state, an extension, in fuet. of the famous ' Blue grass ” 


region of Kentueky. 
THE ORIGEN OF PRAIRIES. 


In the north-western part ef our area are some prairies of considerable 
extent. The eause of the relative: prevalenee of arboreseent and herba- 
erous vegetation in that district is to be found in local peculiarities of 
the soil and surface. Usually these prairies are remarkably level and are 
vnderhkud by aw soil of unusual fineness scarcely permeable to atmospheric 
water, As a consequence they are alternately foo wet and too dry for 
the growth of trees except where beds of gravel rock, or a more porous 
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-soil permit the passage of the roots to a constant source of supply of 
moisture, as well as drain off the surplus during the wet season. 

Much has been written about the causes of prairies, but I cannot better 
express my own judgment on this question than by quoting a paragraph 
from “ A Cafalogue of the Plants of Ohio,” published by myself in 1860, 
just when I had returned from nearly five years journeying in those 
parts of our country where prairies abound. That paragraph reads as 
follows : 


“The great controlling influence which has operated to exclude trees from so large 
a portion of our territory west of the Mississippi is unquestionably a deficiency of pre- 
cipitated moisture. To this cause are due the prairies of Oregon, California, New 
Mexico, Utah, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas. Throughout this great area 
we find every variety of surface, and soil of every shade of physical structure 
or chemical composition—unless in exceptional circumstances where it receives 
an unusual supply of moisture—if not utterly sterile, covered with a coating of grass. 
The theories which have been proposed for the origin of prairies, riz: that of Prof. 
Whitney, that they are due to a peculiar fineness of soil, or that of Mr. Lesquereux 
that they are the beds of ancient lakes, that of Mr. Desor that they are the lower and 
level reaches of sea bottom, or, finally, that which attributed them to annual fires, are 
alike inapplicable. 

“The prairies bordering on and east of the Mississippi may be and doubtlessly are, 
partly or locally due to one or more of the conditions suggested in the above theories, 
but even here the great controlling influence has been the supply of water. The 
structure of the soil of the prairies coincides with the extremes of want and supply 
of rain characteristic of the climate, and has made them now too wet and now too 
dry for the healthy growth of trees. A sandy, gravelly, or rocky soil and subsoil 
more thoroughly saturated with moisture and more deeply penetrated by the roots of 
forest trees, affords them a constant supply of the fluid which, to them, isvital This, 
as it seems to me, is the reason why the knolls and ridges composed of coarser mate- 
rials are covered with trees while the lower levels, with finer soil, are prairies.” 


Since the publication of the pamphlet which contains the above para- 
graph, much has been written on the origin of prairies, and some which 
will serve only to perpetuate and even increase the diversity of opinion 
which before existed in regard to this subject. Prof. Dana has written 
clearly and wisely, as he always does, in an artiele upon this theme pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Seienee. Col J. We Foster has 
touched upon it in his & Mississippi Valley,” and there takes the view 
here advocated, showing by reference to the grass-covered pls that 
occupy the interiors of all the great continents. that our prairie region 
is no anomaly, but one of many examples, of the effeet produced upon 
vegetation by a deficiency of moisture in level areas remote from gr at 
water surfaces. Supporting a different theory proposed by him serav 
years since, Mr. Lesquereux has amplified this in a chapter (VIE oot 
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vol. I. of the Geological Survey of Illinois, published in 1866. In this 
chapter, as in his former papers, Mr. Lesquereux advocates the view that 
prairies are old lake beds, first occupied by aquatic plants, then as better 
drained or filled, covered with grasses which hold their ground and ex- 
clude trees by simple and complete occupation. He sustains this theory 
by citing the transformation of shallow bays into grassy marshes, such 
as are common enough along our lake margin. Sandusky bay is referred 
to as a typical example of the gradual formation of a prairie by this 
process. A sufficient refutation of the theory of Mr. Lesquereux as & 
general explanation of the origin of prairies, will be found in the fact, 
that west of the Mississippi, in the region of prairies par excellence, over 
immense areas, every variety of soil and all kinds of topographical fea- 
tures are covered with grass and form parts of the prairies. On the 
borders of the prairie region, belts of timber occupy the river valleys 
and stretch far out into the plains, fringing the margins of the water 
courses, because there, and there only, can they find the supply of water 
which is to them a necessity. Between the valleys, however, the divides, 
low and level, or high, rolling, or broken, are covered with a sheet of 
grass, and this in a belt five hundred miles wide, reaching from Mexico 
far into the British territorv. The eastern border of this belt lies but @ 
few hundred feet above the level of the sea, its western margin five 
thousand to seven thousand feet above that level; reaching up, indeed, 
on the flanks of the Rocky mountains, to a point where the altitude of 
these mountain masses makes them condensers that gather a supply of 
moisture which covers them with a forest growth. 

That the prairies of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio have been, geologically 
speaking, recently covered with water and formed the bottom of one 
great, and subsequently of many smaller lakes, is unquestionably true, 
but this is equally true of the forest area which divides the surface with 
the prairies. The fact of the transformation of lakes or bays into prairies 
can not be denied, as many examples of such transition may be easily 
found, but the theory that grass follows the water as a necessity and holds 
the territory only by right of possession, is a non sequitur. The truth is 
that where areas of quiet water have been transformed into land, it often 
happens that the surface is formed by a peculiarly fine soil, and this soil is 
permanently occupied by grass; first, because some of the grasses are more 
aquatic than trees, and second, the species which succeed these will 
grow and flourish on a fine impervious soil which the roots of trees will 
not penetrate, since, when buried in it, they are all neither watered nor 
erated, as they must be to sustain a healthful, arborescent growth. 
Prof. Whitney, in his contribution to the report of the geology of lowa, 
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connects the firmness of the soil of the prairies which he studied, with 
the absence of trees; but fails to perceive that the phenomena hinge 
upon the hygroscopic character of such soils. Since that time he has 
traversed the prairies of the far west, and has seen in the Sacramento 
valley all kinds of soils—fine, coarse, gravelly, sandy, stony— where 
remote from the river, covered with an herbaceous vegetation, while the 
aämmediate river banks are occupied by belts of forest, composed of oaks 
of more magnificent growth than any to be found in the valley of the 
Mississippi. He has there learned that water in abundance and yet not 
an redundance is the vital element in tree growth. 

Prof. Alexander Winchell has suggested yet another theory to account 
for the origin of prairies. That is, that the vegetation of the prairies is 
preglacial. That when the ice and water of the Drift period were with- 
drawn, the surface of the Drift deposits was covered with grasses which 
sprang from seeds that had retained their vitality since the remote 
period, when the arctic winter crept down from the far north and changed 
all our fruitful, blooming country into a waste of snow and ice. Upon 
this theory the testimony of botanists may be taken to advantage, in 
‚order to ascertain how long the seeds of plants can retain their vitality. 
The best geologists are agreed that the maximum of cold which produced 
the glaciers of the ice period, must have occurred not less than 200,000 
years ago, the last period of great eccentricity in the earth’s orbit. If 
this interval of time is not greatly overestimated, there are probably few 
botanists who would admit the possibility that the germs of plants could 
anuintain their vitality long enough to permit the acceptance of this 
theory. 

In regard to the origin of prairies, as with many other much discussed 
questions, a large part of the diversity of opinion which exists is due to 
the limited observation of many of those who have written upon it, and 
it is probable that if all those who have taken part in the discussion, 
could themselves traverse the great grass-covered plains of the West and 
could study on the spot the phenomena which they present, there would 
be but little difference of opinion among them, as to their cause or causes. 

The prevalence of annual fires which burn off the tops of the grasses 
without destroying their roots, while fatal to young Itrees, has been 
thought by some persons a sufficient cause for the prevalence of grasses 
and the exclusion of trees froin the western prairies, but this cause is 
certainly inadequate. One great cardinal fact will arrest the attention 
of every discriminating person who attempts the solution of this problem, 
and that is, that our continent is divided into great longitudinal belts of 
forest, which are separated by belts of nearly equal width, over which 
the vegetation is herbaceous, except where desert. These belts are—Ist, 
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the forest-covered region extending from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, 
—2d, the plains, grass-covered from near the Mississippi to the Rocky 
mountains, in which the timber is confined to the margin of streams, 
—3d, the Rocky mountain belt of timber,—4th, the interval between the 
Rocky mountains and the Sierra Nevada, generally without trees or 
grass,—oth, the Sierra Nevada, timbered,—6th, the California valley, 
prairie, with timber along the streams,—7th, the Coast mountains, 
timbered. If now we examine the rain-fall of these different belts, we 
shall find that it is closely connected with the vegetation of the surface. 
The eastern half of the Mississippi valley and the Atlantic slope are well 
watered and well wooded. The annual rain-fall here varies from 32 to 
60 inches. On the plains the rain-fall is not more than half what it is 
east of the Mississippi, or from 10 to 80 inches per annum. The Rocky 
mountain belt is well watered as is shown by the flow from it, of nearly 
all the great rivers of the continent, and this is generally well timbered. 
The great basin has from 2 to 16 inches of rain-fall, too little to support 
either grass or trees, except upon the mountain heights. The Sierra 
Nevada forms another well-wooded and well-watered belt. In the Cali- 
fornian valley almost no rain falls from May to November; the supply of 
water is limited but suflicient for annual plants. The chief streams are 
permanent and these have belts oftimber along their banks. Others 
are intermittent, becoming dry arroyos in mid summer and on these the 
timber reaches no further than the water flows. The Coast mountains 
are again well-watered and well-wooded. All these facts prove that great 
climatic causes underlie these marked differences in the distribution of 
vegetation, and make the fire theory simply puerile. That the area of 
the prairies has been locally enlarged by fires is no doubt true, and where 
this cause has operated there is no doubt that the artificial propagation 
of trees will be successful. The fact, however, that trees have grown 
unexpectedly well on the prairics of Dlinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Kansas, 
is by no means the demonstration that some have considered it, of the 
fallacy of the view now advocated. Doubtless by artificial aid the forest, 
protected from fires and propagated by planting, will rapidly and some- 
what extensively invade the grass-covered area, and the forest will itself 
be, to a certain degree, creative of the influences which promote the 
growth of trees; by favoring absorption and retarding evaporation and 
drainage. But those who boast the possibility of covering, at once and 
anywhere, the prairies of the west with an artificially propagated forest, 
should remember that the life of a tree continues through centuries, and 
that to secure the permanent, healthful growth of forests, trees must en- 
Joy, not so much a profuse as a constant supply of water. Those who 
know anything of the climate of the prairie belt, know that it is charac- 
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terized by a deficiency of winter rain and snow, and by occasional though 
rare seasons of excessive dryness. The want of winter rains to deeply 
saturate the ground gives to the superficial hybernating grasses,—which 
may be said to live upon the almost copious summer rains,—an advan- 
tage over trees equivalent to a victory. 

In the periods of extremest drought known to the whites or reported 
by the Indians and Spanish colonists, no rain is said to have fallen over 
considerable areas for one and even two years. If, now, one of these 
extremely dry terms should fall anywhere within the limits of the life of 
a tree, it would be killed by it, whether at its tenth or hundredth year, 
and all its fellows would die with it; and then if nature is unaided, the 
process of forest extension must begin again, far off at the margin of the 
grassy area. If we refer to the records of observations made within our 
own State through a period of fifty years, as we can do, we shall find that 
the annual rain-fall has varied at Marietta from 32 to 62 inches, at Cin- 
cinnati from 31 to 65 inches—in each case more than 30 inches. Now, 
our forest growth can endure this minimum, occurring as it does rarely, 
and among years in which the rain-fall averages fifty per cent. greater ; 
and, indeed, trees would grow on favorable soils with a constant annual 
rain-fall not greater than this minimum. But at least twenty inches of 
rain are necessary, steadily and constantly supplied, for the health and 
vigor of a mixed forest growth. The rain-fall of the plains does not aver- 
age more than twenty inches. In eastern Kansas it is thirty. If now, 
the variations in annual rain-fall were to approach there what they have 
been with us, it will be seen that the minimum of precipitation could 
hardly fail to be fatal to a large part of the forest growth. Hence we 
shall only know, after some hundreds of years of trial, how diflicult or 
how easy it may be to overcome by art the impediments which nature 
has opposed to the growth of trees on the prairies. Before leaving this 
subject, I should mention that Prof. Daniel Vaughan, of Cincinnati, pub- 
lished an article “On the Origin of Prairies,” in the June number of the 
“Cincinnatus” for 1856, and another “On the Growth of Trees in Conti- 
nental and Insular Climates,” in the report of the British Association 
for 1860. A synopsis of his views will be found in the ‘f Annual of Scien- 
tific Discovery ” for 1860. 

Another paper of interest on the distribution of our forests was written 
by Dr. I. G. Cooper, and published in the annual report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1859. Both these writers take the view that the 
presence or absence of trees is dependent mainly upon the rain-f !l. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


The topographical features of Ohio, upon a general view, are exceed- 
ingly monotonous. Though having an area of 36,964 square miles, our 
State forms but a small part of the great topographical distriet which 
includes it. To any one raised sufficiently above the surface, and gifted 
with superhuman vision, the area reaching from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
and from the Alleghanies to the base of the Rocky Mountains, would 
seem to be a level plain, with nothing whatever to break its monotony. 
Toward the Rocky Mountains the surface of this plain gradually ascends, 
but at the rate of onlv something like seven feet to the mile, an inclina- 
tion wholly unappreciable to the eve. The lakes which are situated in 
the northern part of our territory, though remarkable geographical 
features, give little variety to the relief of the surface, inasmuch as they 
lie at nearly the same level, and are surrounded by shores that rise little 
above them. Our majestic rivers, too, which make so grand a show upon 
our maps, and afford so important a system of internal navigation, are 
accompanied by no imposing topographical features, and, though many 
of their valleys possess great beauty, it is beauty of a quiet kind, and 
never such as inspires wonder or awe in the beholder. This topographi- 
cal monotony, while to the artist and the traveler it may seem uninterest- 
ing, and to be regretted, is linked to a degree of universal productiveness, 
which to the sober judgment is more than an equivalent for all its lacks. 
Such is the uniformity and fertility of the great surface, part of which 
we inhabit, that we might almost say that the plough can be driven from 
the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, from the Lakes to the Gulf; 
and throughout all these thousands on thousands of square miles there 
are almost none that are not capable of supporting even communities of 
inhabitants. Hence, since the wild, the picturesque and the sterile can 
be easily reached on either hand, that is a kind Providence which has 
brought the indispensable to national and individual prosperity within 
easy reach, and has removed the merely wsthetic to localities remote and 
yet accessible to those who will most enjoy and profit by it; so that it is 
still capable of supplying its Important element to our national culture. 

Harmonizing with the prevailing character of the much greater area 
to which I have referred, the topographical features of our State are, as a 
general rule, eminently utilitarian. The Ohio is a magnificent stream, 
and it flows in a valley so charming that it was named by the early 
French explorers “ La belle riviere.” Its banks, seen from the river, appear 
w furm bold and often precipitous hills of six or seven hundred feet in 
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height, so that to one navigating this stream it would seem that our 
scenery, if without the grand, yet abounded in.the picturesque. But it 
is true that in common with the valleys of all our rivers, the trough of 
the Ohio is excavated in a plain, and the somewhat striking features 
which it presents are all the result of the erosion of this plain, which, 
still unbroken, forms the larger part of our area. North from the Ohio, 
the plateau has been excavated to form the broad valleys of the Miami, 
the Scioto and the Muskingum, where the graceful curves of outline, the 
rich tints of the surface and the evidences of exuberant fertility, com- 
bine to form pietures which one would go far to find surpassed. The 
shores of Lake Erie are usually low and monotonous, but its sea-like ex- 
panse of water, bounded by no visible shores, inspires in some degree 
that sense of the grand and unlimited which clings to every portion of 
the ocean’s shore. The group of islands in Lake Erie offer an agrecable 
contrast to its prevailing monotony; though too low to be impressive, 
they exhibit such variety and beauty as rarely fail to charm any of the 
thousands who now make them places of summer resort. 

The courses of our streams show at a glance that a water-shed crosses 
the State from northeast to southwest. This watcr-shed forms a range of 
highlands that slope by long and easy descent to the Ohio on the south, 
more rapidly to the lake on the north. This divide is a part of the south- 
ern rim of the basin of the great lakes, and that which separates the 
river systems of the St. Lawrence and the Ohio. Though in one sense so 
-important a topographical feature, this water-shed in its relicf is almost 
insignificant, its average altitude being only 500 fect above the lake, its 
highest point rising perhaps 1000 above the bottom of the valley of the 
Ohio. Our topographical features may therefore be described as those 
of a plain, slightly raised along a line traversing it from northeast to 
southwest, and worn in the lapse of time by the draining streams into 
broad valleys which impart a pleasing variety to the surface, afford free 
and healthful drainage, and yet leave unimpaired all the productiveness 
of its original monotony ; in fact, exhibiting perhaps the most perfect 
adaptation to the wants of man which any surface affected by such 
climatic influences can present. 

On succeeding pages will be found profiles of all the principal railroads 
and canals of the State, and these furnish at a glance a more complete 
view of the local topography than could be gathered from any detailed 
description. It should be borne in mind, however, that all railroad and 
canal lines are lines of lowest levels, and do not fairly represent the 
variations of altitude exhibited by the country through which they pass ; 
hence, the summits on all these lines are from 100 to 300 feet below the 
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topographical summits of the adjacent districts. A few words in gener- 
alization or combination of these profiles may not be without interest to 
one who would acquire a clear idea of the topography of the state. 

In the prosecution of the Geological Survey each member of the corps 
has carried an aneroid barometer to which constant reference has been 
made for the determination of the altitudes of all important points and 
for the measurement of the strata composing sections. In these observa- 
tions the base lines have been railroad stations of which the altitudes 
were known; and as these bases are so numerous and distributed over 
so large a portion of the state it has been possible to apply such correc- 
tions to the incessant variations of the barometer as have given the 
results more accuracy than has often been attainable by barometric obser- 
vations. Oftener than otherwise it has happened that it was possible to 
start from a point of known altitude and ascend hills of 100 to 300 feet in 
height and descend again to a known level, perhaps to the starting 
point, within a few minutes, or, at most, a few hours. Hence littlet ime 
has been aftorded for atmospheric changes, and the observations in the 
ascent have been corrected by those made in descending. By this means 
we have accumulated a vast amount of material illustrating the topogra- 
phy of Ohio simply as incidental to our geological work almost without 
cost to the state, and, as a general rule, sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes. If written out in ertenso this material would form a 
volume in itself, but its publication would serve no useful purpose, or, at 
least, a brief synopsis of the observed facts will meet every want which 
the mass would supply. 

Three profiles across the state from east to west, respectively, near the 
southern and northern borders and through the center, exhibit the fol- 
lowing topographical features: On a line drawn from Cincinnati to Mari- 
etta we begin in the excavated valley of the Ohio at low water level 432 
feet above the occan, or 133 feet below the surface of Lake Erie. Weare 
not, however, at this point in the bottom of the Ohio valley, for this, like 
the valleys of most of our streams, is excavated far below the present 
channel. Cincinnati is built upon a mass of gravel, sand and clay which 
partially fills the ancient valley. How thick this valley drift is we have 
not accurately ascertained, but borings on Mill creek, as well as on the 
Ohio, show that the bottom of the old excavated channel is not less than 
100 feet below present low-water mark. In the chapter on Surface 
Geology these facts are brought into relation with others of similar 
import, and all are shown to prove a period of continental elevation 
when all our draining streams were running far below their present 
levels, and that a subsequent depression of the continent filled these 
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channels with dead water and caused the accumulation in them of trans- 
ported materials, sometimes quite to the tops of the banks. 

Going east from Cincinnati we rapidly and constantly ascend till the 
summit is reached of the divide between the waters of the Miami and 
Scioto. This, on the line of the Cincinnati and Marietta Railroad is 
passed between Martinsville and Lexington at an elevation of 686 feet 
above low water at Cincinnati or 553 feet above Lake Erie. In this 
vicinity the highest summits are isolated knobs such as— 
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All these have an elevation above the surrounding country of from 
400 to 500 feet. They are composed of the Waverly series at the top, 
Huron shale in the middle, Water-lime or Niagara limestone at the base, 
and are outliers of the formations which they contain, separated from 
the continuous sheets of these formations by excavated valleys, from 20 
to 50 miles in width and from 300 to 600 feet in depth. These knobs or 
mountains afford perhaps the most beautiful landscape views to be found 
in our state, and are conspicuous monuments of the immense surface- 
erosion which has taken place in all parts of our area. 

Descending eastward from the divide that has been described, we reach 
at Chillicothe the present bottom of the Scioto valley, the ancient one 
being much lower. The surface of the Scioto River at this point is 85 
feet above the starting point at Cincinnati. Eastward from Chillicothe 
our profile runs comparatively low for many miles, completing the cross 
sections of the Scioto valley which reaches as a great trough from Ports- 
mouth, through Scioto, Pike, Ross, Pickaway, Franklin and Delaware 
counties ; in this interval rising about 300 feet. The Scioto valley is 
bordered on the east by a divide, composed of the hills of the Coal Meas- 
ures, and which rises to the height of from 500 to 600 feet above Lake 
Erie. This divide separates the waters of the Scioto from those of 
the Hocking; the narrow valley of the latter stream being passed at 
Athens where it has an altitude of 108 feet above Cincinnati. Between 
Athens and Harmar another and similar divide is passed which sepa- 
rates the valley of the Hocking from the more important one of the 
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Muskingum. The latter, at its mouth, has an altitude of 130 feet above 
Cincinnati, or about the level of Lake Erie, and reaches north-west as a 
marked topographical feature all the way to Massillon in Stark county. 
At the latter point the stream which traverses it has an altitude of 330 
feet above the Lake, but as we know by borings at Dover and elsewhere 
throughout at least a part of its course, it runs nearly 200 feet above its 
rocky bed. 

In following the line of observation that has been traced, beginning 
at the west line of Ohio, it will be seen to cross first the valleys of the 
Great Miami and Little Miami, then of the Scioto, then the Hocking, 
then that of the Muskingum, all of which have nearly the same north 
and south direction and reach northward varying distances to the divide 
which separates the waters of the Ohio, from those of Lake Erie, the 
southern slope of this divide being drained by the streams which have 
excavated these valleys. The crest of the watershed having a north-east 
and south-west direction, the greatest length is given to the most easterly 
valleys. By deflecting our line of observation slightly to the north, 
making it terminate in the valley of the Ohio below Wheeling, we shall 
have added another divide and another trough to the series, all present- 
ing nearly the same features. 

If, now, we were to take another line of observation beginning on the 
western margin of the state near its central line north and south, and 
moving directly eastward through Sidney, Bellefontaine, Delaware, 
Mount Vernon, Coshocton and thence to Steubenville, we should meet 
with the following topographical features: On the line between Darke 
and Mercer Counties we should be near the summit of the great divide 
to which reference has so frequently been made, here having an elevation 
of 600 fect above Lake Erie. Going eastward we should descend into the 
valley of the Great Miami and above Piqua reach a point only 280 fect 
above the Lake. Near Bellefontaine we should pass the divide between 
tie Miami and the Scioto, here higher than at any other point,—975 feet 
above Lake Erie—and formed by an island about 25 miles in length. 
This island is composed of the Corniferous limestone and Huron shale, 
once part ot continuous sheets of these formations, now separated from 
their former connections by an interval of 25 miles on the east and 100 
miles on the northwest. Topographically this island corresponds with 
the “mountains” of Highland County to which reference has already 
been made. Descending from the highlands of Logan County, at Dela- 
ware we reach the bottom of the Scioto valley, here less than 3800 feet 
above the Lake. From Delaware eastward, the Country is, for some dis- 
tance, comparatively level owing to the softness of the Huron shales 
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which have been broadly and uniformly eroded by glacial and atmos- 
pheric action. In Knox County we pass the divide between the Scioto 
and the Muskingum, called, in its upper portion, the Tuscarawas. 
Though somewhat broken, this divide is high, its summits reaching an 
altitude of over 800 feet above Lake Erie. This elevation is due in part 
to the massive sandstones and conglomerates of the Waverly group 
which form its geological substructure, and also, in part, to an arch in 
the strata parallel to the Cincinnati arch but more modest in dimensions. 
At Coshocton and thence to Urichsville our line of observation runs in 
the valley of the Tuscarawas, here following a nearly east and west 
course. Between Urichsville and Steubenville we pass again the high 
divide which separates the valley of the Tuscarawas from that of the 
Ohio, the railroad summit being 545 fect, the neighboring hills 800 feet 
above the Lake. At Steubenville we descend to a point 76 feet above 
Lake Erie and find here, as elsewhere, the ancient valley of the Ohio cut 
far below the present stream. 

If now, a third line of profile be followed, reaching from Williams 
County in the north-western corner of the State, through Bryan, Napo- 
leon, Fremont, thence eastward through Erie, Lorain, Cuyahoga, Geauga 
and Trumbull Counties to the Pennsylvania line, we shall get evidence 
of a very different surface contour from that which was revealed by our 
two former profiles. The eastern part of this third line is located on the 
north-east prolongation of the great northeast and southwest divide, here 
lower than at most points—363 feet above the Lake—but sufficing to 
separate the waters of the Mahoning from those of Grandriver. Borings 
made for oil in a great number of localities in the valley of the Mahon- 


ing and northward, show that low as the gap now is, it was once much 


lower, for the ancient stream beds are many feet below the present ones. 
At the junction of the Mahoning and Shenango which form the Beaver, 
a depth of 150 feet of gravel and sand fills the old valley to the present 
surface. 

In Geauga County our line of observation crosses a higher portion of 
the great divide, here forming a table-land more than 600 feet above the 
Lake. It is underlaid by a thick sheet of the Carboniferous conglom- 
erate which has opposed such resistance to the denuding agents as to 
cause the relief it exhibits. West of the Geauga plateau the descend is 
rapid into the valley of the Cuyahoga, which now reaches down nearly 
to the Lake level, but which, as we learn by borings, was once 250 feet 
deeper. Emerging from the Cuyahoga valley our line sweeps around 
parallel with the Lake shore altogether in the Lake basin and constantly 
diverging from the great divide. At various points it crosses important 
streams, as Black river at Elyria, the Huron at Monroeville, the 
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Sandusky at Fremont, the Maumee at Napoleon, etc., and yet none of 
these streams are flowing in valleys which, in depth, are at all to be 
compared with those of the rivers that drain the southern slope of the 
divide. The whole country through which they flow seems to the trav- 
eller a somewhat monotonous plain over which the streams meander by 
circuitous routes and with sluggish currents. The great topographical 
differences exhibited by the two slopes of the water shed are due to sev- 
eral causes. After the ice had retired from the southern part of the state 
the Lake basin was still occupied by a glacier which reached far beyond 
the present water limits, especially to the west and south, and we have 
evidences that all the country drained by the Sandusky and Maumee 
was buried beneath a great ice-sheet which moved from the north-east 
toward the south-west, planing down the surface rocks and producing a 
large part of the topographical monotony we now observe. This 
monotony was further increased by a deposition of heavy sheets of clay 
over the surface from the glaciers or the.water that succeeded the ice in 
the Lake basin. By this clay (the Erie clay) the old channels of the 
draining streams were filled and oblitcrated, and the surface smoothed 
as though by a heavy fall of snow. It should also be said that after the 
ice had left all Ohio, the northern slope of the divide was for ages covered 
by the waters of the great inland sea which filled the basin of the lakes, 
and of this fresh water sea, the divide referred to was, for a long time, 
the shore. Hence the southern slope of the divide was exposed to surface 
erosion while the northern slope was being covered more and more deeply 
with lacustrine sediments. The Ohio and its branches have probably 
been running in nearly the same valleys they now occupy since the 
Carboniferous age. 

The surface of the Drift deposits which occupy so much of the area 
under consideration is marked by a series of terraces, and sand, clay and 
gravel ridges from 10 to 30 feet in height, which deserve mention as topo- 
graphical features. These ridges and terraces are unquestionably old 
beach lines, and mark the outline of the lake at different periods in its 
progressive diminution. Similar ridges to these are now being formed 
on the south shore of Lake Michigan, and there, as here, a series of more 
ancient date are found in the intcrior, running more or less parallel with 
the present lake shore. The ridges to which I have referred have served 
in this level country to guide in a somewhat remarkable manner the flow 
of the draining streams, and it will be seen by reference to the map that 
the courses of the St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s, the Auglaize and the Tiffin 
bear a peculiar relation to each other and to that of the Maumee. They 
flow along curves which are rudely parallel with the present shore of 
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Lake Erie behind the ridges which mark the ancient shore lines, and 
there is little doubt that these ridges acting as dams or barriers to the 
direct flow of these streams have compelled them to run for many miles 
behind them till a common outlet was reached in the channel of the 
Maumee. At various points along the lake shore we find evidence that 
the lake ridges have diverted streams from their ancient and natural 
outlets and have compelled them to form new channels and new mouths. 

The courses of some others of our streams present features worthy of 
note, and such as, I think, can be traced to a common cause. Frequent 
reference has been made in our reports to the great anticlinal axis that 
traverses the state from Cincinnati to the Lake shore. This axis forms 
the divide between the waters of the Scioto and the Miamis; and further 
north between the Sandusky and Maumee. On the east side of this axis 
the Scioto, the Sandusky and the Huron flow nearly along the line of 
strike of the strata, and the same may be said of the Maumee on the west. 
Hence it is apparent that the direction of the draining streams of the 
western half of the state has been mainly determinal by the geological 
substructure. The Cincinnati arch has existed since the Lower Silurian 
age, and at one time it doubtless formed a sort of low mountain range, 
broadest and highest at the south. Toward the north it narrowed and 
vanished, so that while its eastern line is mainly straight—giving direct- 
ness and polarity to the flow of the Scioto, the Huron and the Sandusky 
—its western base had a northeast and southwestern bearing, now marked 
by the strike of the strata and the course of the Maumee. 

Till recently it has been supposed that the dip of the rocks underlying 
the eastern half of the state was uniformly castward, but in the progress 
of the survey it has been discovered that this easterly dip, which as a 
whole is so conspicuous, is locally interrupted by a series of subordinate 
folds, having the general direction of the Alleghany mountains and of 
the Cincinnati arch. Owing to the immense erosion which has affected 
the surface of the state the continuity of the underlying rocks is fre- 
quently so broken that it is difficult to trace the folds by which they have 
been thrown into ridges and valleys, yet, such folds have been observed and 
over considerable areas are so clearly defined that we cannot only prove 
their existence but show that they have exerted an important influence 
upon our surface topography. The nature ot these folds will be under- 
stood by afew examples. In the northern part of the state the crest of 
the Cincinnati arch is formed by the Niagara limestone. East of that we 
have a belt of Water lime which dips rapidly eastward, passing under 
the Oriskany, Corniferous, Hamilton and Huron: all of which disappear 
in succession and give place to the Lower Carboniferous or Waverly. In 
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this Waverly group the Berea sandstone is the most conspicuous feature. 
It lies near the base of the formation, and we first meet with it near the 
mouth of Vermillion river. Here its lower surface lies 100 feet above 
the lake level. Going eastward, at the Amherst quarries it is 141 feet ; 
at Elyria 65 feet, at Berea 140 feet, in the Cuyahoga valley, at the north 
line of Summit county, 175 feet above the lake. Thus it will be seen that 
the Berea sandstone rises toward the southeast, instead of dipping in that 
direction, as we should expect. This reverse dip is probably due mainly 
to the thinning out westward of the underlying Erie shale, but the cast- 
ward rise is not uniform. The strata seem to be lowest about the mouth 
of the Vermillion river, thence they rise eastward in a series of folds of 
which the arch of one is west of Elyria, of another a little west of the 
Cuyahoga. This latter arch is plainly shown on the Lake shore. Be- 
tween Cleveland and Rocky river, the strata dip westerly more than 60 
feet. Thence after a nearly horizontal interval they gradually rise and 
at Avon point are dipping easterly. So, further south, in Richland 
county, we find a summit from which the strata dip rapidly eastward to 
Millersburg. From the valley of the Killbuck they rise over a gentle 
arch and descend again into the valley of the Tuscarawas at Dover. They 
gradually rise again toward Carrollton, and then dip rapidly to the Ohio 
valley. In Coshocton county, in a like manner, after a rapid easterly dip 
from Newcastle to Coshocton, the strata gradually rise eastward from Co- 
shocton to Newcomerstown, descend to Port Washington, rise gently to 
Urichsville, then, with perhaps an intermediate fold descend to the Ohio. 
From these and other facts it appears that the north and south draining 
streafhs generally follow the lines of the synclinal troughs ; apparently in- 
dicating that the direction of the water courses was determined by the folds 
of the strata of a very remote period in the past. Subsequent erosion, in 
many instances, changed the lines of lowest level, and of the streams, but 
except where acted upon by heavy masses of ice, the surface would be 
likely to retain any impression made upon it, and lines of drainage would 
be deepened rather than obliterated. | 
Further observations will be necessary before the folds observed at 
many different points can be so connected as to determine their north 
and south extent, and before the system which they form can be fully 
made out. This will be a work of considerable difficulty as the rocks we 
need to examine are in so many places covered and concealed. Itisa 
subject, however, of much geological interest, and it is to be hoped that 
it will receive attention from future observers. It seems to me probable 
that it will be discovered that a large part of the sinuosity exhibited by 
the lines of outcrop of the Coal Measures and the Conglomerate, as well 
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as many somewhat conspicuous features in our surface topography may 
have resulted from this series of folds to which I have alluded. For 
example: the Geauga plateau is traversed by a geological arch and is 
bordered by inconspicuous and yet evident synclinal troughs in which 
flow the Cuyahoga and Grand rivers. Over this plateau the Conglomerate 
is of unusual thickness, and its mass, by resisting erosive agents, may 
have been the cause of the relief it presents, and the prolongation upon 
it of the long tongue of Coal Measure rocks. It is probable, however, 
that the position of the rocks aided to some degree their composition in 
resisting, or, at least, diverting erosion. It is possible, also, that the 
marked fold of the coal strata seen in Carroll county, and traceable further 
north along the topographical divide may accompany that divide through 
Portage and Geauga and form its real foundation. So, too, the Medina 
plateau, also floored with Conglomerate, and carrying its prolongation of 
the Coal Measures in part at least owes its existence to a geological arch 
passing north and south between the valleys of the Cuyahoga and Black 
rivers. This arch may be identical with that which separates the waters 
of the Killbuck from those of the Tuscarawas. In western Holmes and 
eastern Richland we have a westward projection of the Coal Measures 
and also a geological summit. Here, too, these phenomena may be inti- 
mately connected, and the synclinal valley of the Killbuck and the sum- 
mit west of it may be traceable to a considerable distance north and south. 
Possibly these questions may be settled before the completion of the 
geological survey. . 

As to the age of these folds it seems pretty certain that since the Coal 
Measures are all affected by them they are of a date posterior to the Carbon- 
iferous period; and were, therefore, formed long subsequent to the up- 
heaval of the Cincinnati arch. They are probably synchronous with 
the main folds of the Alleghanies and are simply a continuation west- 
ward of the system of subordinate folds of the same date which traverse 
western Pennsylvania and have been described by the Pennsylvania 
geologists. 


HIGHEST LAND IN THE STATE. 


It has not yet been certainly determined which is the very highest 
point in the state of Ohio, but so far as our observations have extended, 
the highest land has been found in Logan County. Mr. F.C. Hill has care- 
fully measured, by the level, the altitude of the highest summit on the 
divide between the headwaters of the Scioto and Miami, in Logan county, 
and has found that this point is 195 feet higher than what has been repre- 
sented as the highest land in the state. 
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The altitudes of a few of the highest summits which have been meas- 
ured by the present geological corps are given below. Others will be 
found in Appendix B: 





— 


Above Above Above 
the Sea. {Ohio River. |Lake Erie. 





1. Summit between Scioto and Miami, in Logan 

county, probably highest land in the state .. 1540 1108 975 
2. Highest hills of Richland county................... 1475 1043 910 
3. Round Knob, Columbiana county ................. 1409 977 844 
4. Mt. Tabor, Tuscarawas COUntY............scecee cee 1365 933 800 
5. Stultz’s Mountain, Highland county............... 1301 869 736 
6. Long Lick Mountain ......... ccc. ceeces cence ceseee vee 1254 822 689 


SUMMITS AND PASSES OF THE WATER SHED. 


Two canals and a number of railroads cross the great divide which 
separates the waters of the Ohio from those of the Lake basin, and the 
profiles of these lines, given in Appendix B, show the general contour 
of the surfaces of the state in a north and south direction. As has been 
remarked, however, all these public works follow carefully chosen lines 
of lowest level, and give but an imperfect view of the relief of the water 
shed. The actual crest of the divide forms a singularly tortuous line, 
which exhibits at different points remarkable variations of altitude. 
For example, beginning on the Pennsylvania line, east of Ashtabula 
county, the headwaters of the Shenango reach within ten miles of Lake 
Erie and drain a surface which has an altitude of over 600 feet above the 
lake. Thence the crest of the water shed strikes south-westerly through 
Ashtabula and Trumbull, falling down to a level of 363 feet at the sum- 
mit of the A., Y. & R. R. R. in Orwell. Thence it sweeps with a sharp 
curve, nearly at the same horizon, around the head waters of Grand 
river far down in Trumbull. Here it turns almost due north, coming 
again within ten miles of the lake in the northern part of Geauga and 
attaining near Chardon an altitude of 750 fect. Thence it runs due 
south through Geauga, east of the Cuyahoga river; passing near Ravenna 
in the center of Portage, thence on to Hanover summit in south-western 
Columbiana and north-eastern Carroll; whence it returns with a north- 
westerly course to Akron. In this interval between Chardon and Akron 
it is crossed by the C. & M. R. R. in Mantua, at an altitude of 590 feet ; 
by the A. & G. W. R. R. in Freedom, at an altitude of 613 feet; by the 
C.& P. R. R. at the Hanover summit at a height of 606 feet above the 
lake ; the tops of the adjacent hills along the line rising from 50 to 100 
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feet above the railroad summits. At Akron, Summit lake, which lies on 
the divide and forms the summit level of the Ohio canal, is 395 feet 
above Lake Erie. From this point the crest of the water shed runs 
nearly due west along the north line of Wayne, Ashland and Richland. 
In Wadsworth, Medina county, it passes over an outlier of the Coal 
Measures; the local summit of the A. & G. W. R. R. having here an 
altitude of 600 feet, and the neighboring highlands 680 to 700feet. Fol- 
lowing the crest westwardly from this point, we descend into the gap 
drained by the head waters of Black river, which flows into the lake, 
and the river Styx, a tributary of the Tuscarawas. Through this gap 
passes the Tuscarawas Valley R. R. at an altitude of 382 feet above the 
lake level. From this gap to Crestline, the summit of the divide is uni- 
formly high—nowhere less than 600 feet—the highest point on the line 
of the A. & G. W. R. R. being at Ontario, where it crosses the crest at an 
elevation of 802 fect. The highest summit in the vicinity reaches an 
altitude of over 900 fect, and forms one of the highest points in the State. 
At Crestline—the summit of the C.C. & C. R. R.—the crest of the water 
shed hasan altitude of 600 feet. Thence it passes south-westerly through 
Crawford and Marion, and thence north-westerly through Hardin. At 
the west side of this county turning again south-west, it throws off a 
lofty spur into Logan, but the main line continues south-westerly between 
Auglaize and Shelby, through the corner of Mercer and northern part of 
Darke into the state of Indiana. The altitudes along the line we have 
followed, after leaving Crestline, are generally above 600 feet. The sum- 
mit level of the Miami canal at St. Mary’s is, however, much lower, 
being only 367 feet. This, therefore, like those in Medina, Summit and 
Trumbull counties, is a great notch or water-gap in the divide. The 
crest of the divide on either side of the St. Mary’s channel, rises above 
600 feet. Where it crosses the Indiana line, at Union City, the track of 
the B. & I. R. R. has an elevation of 615 fect, the adjoining highlands 
being 50 feet higher. 

The spur of the water shed which occupies the interior of Logan 
County is a topographical feature worthy of notice. As has been before 
remarked, this constitutes the summit of the divide which separates the 
waters of the Miami from those of the Scioto and Sandusky. The depot 
at Bellefontaine is 642 feet above the lake, while the highlands lying 
east of this point rise over 300 feet higher. This elevated region is the 
island of Devonian rocks which I have mentioned on a preceding page. 

In the chapter on Surface Geology I shall have occasion to refer again 
to the deep notches or water gaps which I have described as cutting 
through the great barrier that separates the basin of Lake Erie from 
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that of the Ohio; namely, the St. Mary’s gap which connects the valleys 
of the Maumee and Miami; those of Medina and Summit, which connect 
the valleys of Black river and the Cuyahoga with that of the Tuscarawas ; 
and the Trumbull gap which leads from the valley of Grand river to that 
of the Mahoning. I will venture, however, now to call attention to some 
facts connected with these gorges which scem to me to have special 
interest and significance as related to the system of erosion which has 
given character to our topography. In the first place, the almost 
absolute identity of level which the gaps present will strike the most 
casual observer, and will not fail to suggest their reference to a common 
producing cause. I think it would not be difficult to show that each of 
these gaps has served as a waste weir, through which a portion of the sur- 
plus water of the Lake basin has been drained off into the Ohio. Each 
of these lines of drainage will be found to be marked by unusual accu- 
mulations of rolled and transported material, such as would be the 
natural product of a copious flow of water continued through ages of 
time. Whoever has passed up through the valley of the Miami must 
have had his attention drawn to the great masses of local drift with 
which it is obstructed. This drift is largely composed of rounded pebbles 
of the limestones which form the highlands bordering the upper part of 
the valley, and doubtless represents the material which once filled the 
gorge, opened northward through the water-shed. The more easterly 
gaps present the same phenomena. From the great bend of the Cuya- 
hoga a belt of gravel of unknown depth reaches southward through Stark 
County, forming a geological and topographical feature, which will be 
found described in the report on that county. The accumulations of 
drift, in the valley of the Beaver and in that of the Ohio near the mouth 
of the former stream, is so unusual that Mr. Morris Miller, who has writ- 
ten upon the surface geology of this region, was much struck by it, and 
could only account for its existence by supposing it to be the product of a 
great flood bursting through the gap I have described. The rolled and 
rounded condition of the gravel and boulders which compose this mass of 
drifted material forbids, however, the supposition that they could have 
been produced by any cataclysm, and plainly records the action of a 
steady flowing, though powerful stream. It should be said, also, that the 
rocky bottoms of these gorges are deeply buried, and that the erosion 
which produced them began before the ice period, and was mostly accom- 
plished during an interval of continental elevation. They were subse- 
quently more or less perfectly filled by the deposits of the Drift and have 
again been partially cleared by the erosions of the modern or recent 
epoch. 
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Perhaps we shall better understand the manner in which these gorges 
were formed if we keep in mind the facts that the basin of Lake Erie has 
been filled, first, with ice which extended over the southern rim and as 
far south as Cincinnati; that subsequently it was occupied by water 
which reached at least to the height of these gorges; and then, after an 
interval which permitted the growth of a forest and the accumulation of 
soil over much of the old glacial area, a more complete submergence car- 
ried the water level high enough to permit icebergs to float through these 
gaps into the basin of the Ohio and drop their loads of boulders on the 
top of the sediments deposited before. When a subsequent continental 
elevation emptied the Ohio valley of the water that had filled it, there 
must have been a copious flow from the lake basin through every line of 
drainage until each was left above the water level. As we know by the 
series of terraces and lake ridges which run in parallel lines over the 
surface lying between the Lake shore and the summit of the water shed, 
the present outlets of the Lake basin were so obstructed—possibly by ice 
—that the water was high enough to discharge itself through these gaps. 
In the process of time, remote and lower outlets drained off the ‚water. 
Its surface level was depressed, until the one great inland sea was divided 
by lower barriers into our existing chain of lakes. Long intervals of 
time elapsed, however, before the present condition of the Lake basin was 
reached. The contraction of the water surface took place very gradually, 
or rather, it remained for long periods stationary at different and succes- 
sively lower levels. Each of these periods has left its indisputable record, 
somewhat obliterated by time, but scarcely less easily traced than would 
be the outline of the present shore, with its cliffs and beaches, if the bar- 
rier of Niagara were cut away and the water level depressed another 
hundred feet. 

A more recent water gap—yet very ancient—apparently similar in 
character to those I have described, but at a lower level, is that which 
connec#3 the valley of the Maumee with that of the Wabash. This will 
be found described in detail by Mr. G. K. Gilbert in another chapter of 
this volume. From his description and map we learn that when the 
water of the lake stood about 250 feet above its present l>vel, .. great river, 
comparable with the Niagara, flowed from it where Fort Wayne now 
stands, cutting a broad and deep valley through rock as well as sand and 
gravel, and discharging itself into the Wabash. After flowing thus, for 
ages, this river—which never had a name and no man ever saw—ran dry 
and ceased to be, for by the cutting down of some other outlet, or the 
warping of the crust of the carth—that type of instability which we call 
terra firma—the surplus water of the lakes was drained in another direc- 
tion, never more to flow across the surface of our State. 
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LAKES AND PEAT SWAMPS. 


Owing to slight irregularities in the surface of the Drift deposits in 
the northern counties of the state, there were here formed innumerable 
little water basins. In many instances these are filled up with vegetable 
growth and are now swamps or peat bogs. These peat marshes support 
a somewhat peculiar vegetation in which are many orchids and other 
plants, said by Prof. Gray to range “from Massachusetts to Michigan 
and northward.” Ina vast number of instances the basins I have de- 
scribed are still occupied with water, and form a series of lakelets which 
constitute a striking and in many instances a very charming feature of 
the topography of a belt bordering the crest of the great divide. Within 
a circle of twenty miles radius drawn around a point, where I formerly 
resided in Summit county, I mapped nearly one hundred of these little 
lakes. This series of water basins, either lakes or swamps, may be said 
to characterize the highlands of the water-shed throughout, not only its 
entire line within our state, but its prolongations into Pennsylvania, 
New York and Michigan. Chautauqua lake, Conneaut lake and the 
Pymatuning swamps are members of this chain of water-basins which 
mark the summit of the divide in New York and Pennsylvania, while 
in Michigan the number of lakelets it bears is almost countless. The 
presence of these basins on the crest of the water-shed has, before this, 
attracted attention, and much surprise has been expressed that the high- 
est lands in the state and the summit of the divide from which all our 
streams flow, should be so much less perfectly drained than the low lands 
and the slopes. This will be found to be a characteristic, however, of 
most topographical summits which have any considerable breadth of 
surface, and the solution of the problem is not a difficult one. The lower 
portions of the slopes of every water-shed receive the drainage of all that 
lies above them, the force of, the draining streams is there cumulative, 
for the volume of the water which passes over the surface exceeds, per- 
haps, ten times that which falls upon it. Hence every barrier is burst 
or cut away and continuous lines of drainage are formed which cut down 
the margins and completely empty such water basins as may have ori- 
ginally existed there. It will be readily scen that if the Pymatuning or 
Bloomfield swamps, or any of the many lakes, upon the summit of the 
water shed, were placed so far down the slope as to receive, in the season 
of rain, the drainage of large areas lying above them, such floods of 
water would pour into them as to overtop their margins and rapidly and 
effectually cut down any barriers that opposed their complete drainage. 
They would also be the receptacles for most of the solid material trans- 
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ported by the streams draining them, and thus, by the two processes of 
cutting down of their margins and filling their basins, they would soon 
cease to be either lakes or swamps, and become areas of well-drained and 
perhaps, in time, of upland soil. On the summit of the water shed, 
however, depressions of the surface receive only such water as falls in or 
immediately around them. The supply comes, for the most part, in 
brief showers or continued gentle rains which create no surplus that can- 
not escape, either by some little rill, which with almost no eroding 
power flows ever the lowest point of the margin, or by slow percolation 
through the porous material of their banks or the fissures of the underly- 
ing rocks. These basins are the sources of most of the springs which 
flow out at lower levels, supplying cool and filtered water in gushing 
fountains in localities which are made more attractive and habitable by 
them. These cisterns on the highlands are, therefore, among the most 
useful features in our topography, and if by any means they should be 
drained, a long train of resultant evils would be experienced by the 
inhabitants. 


THE BASIN OF LAKE ERIE. 


I have already described most of the topographical features which 
have resulted from surface erosion and have referred them to their pro- 
ducing cause, so that it may seem that little more need be said with the 
purpose of creating an appreciation of the nature and the magnitude of 
the effects this cause has wrought upon our topography. It is true, how- 
ever, that the most important topographical feature and the most stu- 
pendous monument of crosion found within our limits, has not been 
alluded to in this connection. I refer to the basin of Lake Erie. So 
much the larger part of the Lake lies outside of the state of Ohio that it 
will scarcely be expected that a full and general description of its out- 
lines and structure should form part of any of our state documents. 
This is the less necessary as the subject is alluded to in the geological 
reports of our neighboring states and in those of Canada, and the duty of 
making a careful survey of the Lake and study of the phenomena it 
presents, has engaged the attention of a corps of engineers connected 
with the War Department for many years. When this survey shall 
have been completed and the results published, the public will undoubt- 
edly have socomprehensive and yet minute and accurate a presentation 
of the subject as will leave nothing more to desire in this direction. 
Pending the completion of the great work to which I have referred it 
has seemed to me unwise to attempt any new observations on the topo- 
graphy, properly speaking, or to gather the miscellancous facts already 
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published, bearing on this subject. I shall limit myself, therefore, to 
the briefest possible statement of such facts concerning Lake Erie, as are 
inseparably connected with the subject matter of this report. The 
present surface level of Lake Erie is about 565 feet above that of the 
ocean. The vagueness of this statement is necessitated by the remark- 
able oscillations of level which the lake surface exhibits. These fluctua- 
tions have been observed for more than three quarters of a century, and 
the results of observations continued through more than half a century 
were published by Col. Charles Whittlesey in the Smithsonian Contri- 
bution for 1859. During the years covered by these tables—1790 to 1854 
—the greatest oscillation of level was 6 feet 8 inches, the lowest stage 
having been reached in the winter of 1819, and the highest in June 
1838. The cause of these oscillations of level is undoubtedly to be found 
in the variations of annual rain-fall in the region drained by the current 
which flows through the Lake. The basin of Lake Erie is but a local 
expansion of the river known in different parts of its course as the St. 
Marie, the St. Clair, the Detroit, Niagara and St. Lawrence. Like all 
other rivers, this varies in height, according to the variation of rain-fall 
on its sources and along its bank. 

As compared with the others of the series of great lakes, Lake Erie is 
shallow, its greatest observed depth being, off Long Point, 202 feet. Its 
average must be much less, perhaps not over half that. These figures 
express, however, simply the depth of the water. The depth of its rocky 
basin has never been ascertained ; that it is considerably more than 200 
feet below the water surface is proven by the old clay-filled channels 
which once led into it. Observations made at the Lake end of the new 
tunnel of Cleveland show that there the rock bottom is covered with 
nearly 100 feet of clay. There is every probability that a thickness of from 
100 to 200 feet of drift clay covers the bottom in the deepest parts of the 
Lake, which lie towards its eastern end. Most of the west end of Lake 
Erie is shallow, the intervals between the islands having an average 
depth of something like 40 fect to the clay bottom, of which the thick- 
ness is probably not great, as the islands are composed of solid limestone 
left in relief through the scooping out, by glacial action, of the interven- 
ing channels. We know, however, from the borings made at Detroit and 
on the western portion of the Canadian peninsula, that a deeply exca- 
vated trough connects Lake Huron and Lake Eric, and the line of this 
trough doubtless traverses the west end of Lake Erie; probably north of 
the islands. 

It is doubtless known to some, who may be readers of this volume, 
but probably is realized by few, that the basin of Lake Eric in all its 
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length and breadth—as well as the smaller but yet deeper one of Lake 
Ontario, and the broader and far deeper ones, of Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron—has been excavated by mechanical force from the solid 
rock. The shores of all these lakes have been carefully examined and 
have been found to be composed of sedimentary strata, lying nearly 
horizontal as they were originally deposited. There are many lakes in 
the world that have been formed by the upheaval of their margins, but 
our great lakes are none of these. They are plainly basins of excavation, 
dug out of sheets of rock, which were continuous over all the area they 
occupy. The southern slope of the lake basin is composed, both below 
and above the water line, of the cut edges of these strata which once ex- 
tended all the way across to the Canadian highlands. Anyone who will 
stand on the cliffs which overlook the Lake in northeastern Ohio—cliffs 
which now rise 750 feet above the water surface—and will look over the 
sea-like expanse toward the Canadian shore, too distant to be visible, 
will get some realizing sense of the vastness of the mechanical effect 
which has been produced here, and an appreciation he could hardly 
obtain elsewhere, of the resistless power of the agents which accomplished 
it. Of what these agents were and how they acted, some evidence will 
be given in another place; but I may here say that they were unques- 
tionably the same that have produced all. the great monuments of ero- 
sion scen elsewhere, water and ice, and of the two, that which was by far 
the most potent and that which alone could excavate broad, boat-like 
basins, such as these, was ice. 


4° 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS OF OHIO. 


The geological structure of Ohio, like its topography, is so far part of a 
great whole that it cannot be intelligently considered without reference 
to its relations. The rocks which come to the surface within the limits 
of our State constitute a portion of the series which forms our continent; 
and the belts and areas underlaid by the outcrops of the different forma- 
tions are so connected with the extension of these areas into other states 
that it is quite necessary for the full comprehension of our geology, that 
some knowledge should be had both of the general principles of geologi- 
cal classification, and of the structure and geological history of the North 
American continent. | 

Probably some of those into whose hands this report will fall, will be 
in possession of this preliminary knowledge; but, as it is the primary 
object of the Geological Survey to benefit the people of Ohio, and there 
are doubtless many of these to whom the subject will be comparatively 
new, I have thought best to introduce as a preface to a detailed descrip- 
tion of the geological structure of the state a brief resume of such facts as 
have an inseparable connection with those which we have brought or 
may yet bring to light. 

The labors of those who during the last two hundred years have 
devoted themselves to the study of the structure of the globe, have 
resulted in the creation of the science of Geology; and the claim which 
this department of human knowledge has to the name of science, depends 
upon the symmetry which has been found to prevail in the arrangement 
of the materials composing the earth’s crust. By the slow process of 
adding fact to fact and by comparing the observations of the devotees of 
the science in different lands, it has been found that the rocky strata of 
the earth hold a definite relation to each other in position and hence in 
age; that many of them are distinguished by constant or general min- 
eral features, and contain characteristic or peculiar remains of plants or 
animals by which they may be recognized wherever found. This 
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sequence of deposits forms what has been termed the Geological Column, 
and the changes which are recorded in the strata of different formations 
both in regard to the physical condition of the earth’s surface, and the 
organic forms that inhabited it, constitute what is known as Geological 
History. Of this record the different ages, periods and epochs follow 
each other everywhere in regular order, and form a grand and uniform 
system of change and progress, compared with which the successive eras 
of human history shrink into insignificance. 

The facts which geology supplies appeal not only to our appreciation 
of the grandeur, order and symmetry of the universe and to our sense of 
beauty in created forms, but they have an immediate and practical bear- 
ing upon the material wants of society, and have contributed perhaps 
more largely than any other cause to the progress which humanity has 
made in intelligence and happiness within the last two hundred years. 
From the connection of geology with agriculture, mining and manufac- 
tures, it may be said that in its different branches this science lies at the 
foundation of our modern civilization; inasmuch as the occupations, the 
wealth and power of communities and nations in many, we may perhaps 
say in most instances, depend directly upon the character, structure and 
resources of that portion of the earth which they inhabit. 

The observations of geologists have shown that the materials which 
compose the earth’s crust form three distinct classes of rocks, the igneous, 
sedimentary, and metamorphic. Of these, the firstclass includes those that 
are the direct product of fusion. These are divided into two subordinate 
groups, volcanic and plutonic, of which the first includes such as are pro- 
duced by volcanic eruption, lava in its different forms, pumice, obsidian, 
trachyte, etc. The second class of igneous rocks,—the plutonic—comprises 
those massive rocky forms which are without distinct bedding, have 
apparently been completely fused, and yet were probably never brought 
to the surface by volcanoes. Having consolidated under great pressure, 
they are dense and compact in structure, never exhibiting the porous 
and incoherent condition which is socharacteristic of the purely volcanic 
rocks. The plutonic rocks are granite in some of its varieties, syenite, 
porphyry, and part, but not all, of basalts, diorites and dolerites (green- 
stones). None of these igneous rocks are found in place within the State 
of Ohio, though they exist in vast quanities in the mining districts of 
the West, and on the shores of Lake Superior. From the latter region 
numerous fragments were brought to us during the Glacial period, and 
they constitute a prominent feature in the Drift deposits that cover so 
large a part of our State. . 

As we have abundant evidence that our globe has been consolidated 
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from a gaseous through a liquid condition, and that the consolidation 
was the result of the cooling of an intensely heated mass, we may sup- 
pose that the igncous rocks were those first formed, and that they 
constituted the primeval continents. As soon, however, as these rocks 
were exposed to the action of the elements, they began to be worn down 
and washed away, and the materials derived from them were deposited 
as sediments in the first existing water basins. That process has been 
going on through all subsequent ages, so that by far the larger part of 
the rocks which we now encounter in our study of the earth belongs to 
the class of sedimentary deposits. These are known to us as sandstone, 
shale, limestone, etc. ; the consolidation of the comminuted material having 
been effected by both chemical and physical agencies. The differences 
which we discover in these sedimentary rocks are, for the most part, 
dependent upon very simple causes, such as we now sce in operation 
upon every coast. The showers that fall on the land give rise to rivers, 
and these on their way to the sea excavate the valleys through which 
they flow, transporting the materials taken into suspension to the point 
where the motion of their currents is arrested, and their power of sus- 
pension ceases, that is, in the water basins where they debouche. In the 
gradual arrest of the motion of river currents, the coarsest and heaviest 
materials first sink to the bottom, then, in succession, the fine and still 
finer, until all are thrown down. 

Shore waves are still more potent agents in the distribution of sedi- 
ments. Whether they break on cliff or beach they are constantly 
employed in grinding up, and by their undertow carrying away, the 
barriers against which they beat. Nothing can resist their force and 
ceaseless industry. In time the most “iron bound ” coast and the broad- 
est continent are swept away in their slow but sure advance, and the 
comminuted materials are spread far and wide in the rear of their line of 
progress. 

Rain, rivers and shore waves are the great destructive agents in 
gcology—the greatest levellers known—but in the same measure that 
they demolish, the sea builds again. She sifts, sorts and spreads anew 
and in regular order, the materials she receives from them, thus laying 
the foundations of new continents. These, when raised above the sea- 
level by internal forces are again cut away, again to be rebuilt. 

If we desire to observe the processes of continent making, we have only 
to notice what is now taking place everywhere along the sea margin. 
On every shore where the wash of the land accumulates we shall find a 
deposit of gravel and sand which forms the beach; a little off shore, a 
belt of finer sand; while in the depths of the ocean are deposited only 
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organic sediments. These latter are mainly carbonate of lime which 
before held in solution was absorbed and secreted to form the hard parts 
of organisms, mostly microscopic, which inhabit the open sea. This is 
no fancy sketch. The soundings of the Coast Survey, and those made 
preparatory to the laying of the ocean cables have shown that the bottom 
of the Atlantic, off our eastern coast, is composed of the materials I have 
described arranged in the belts I have enumeratcd, viz., the first of 
gravel and sand composing the beach and sea bottom immediately 
adjacent to it; then a belt of finer sand and clay; outside of that, and 
everywhere beyond the depth of 600 fect, a calcareous deposit of organic 
origin. When consolidated, these materials form rocks with which we 
are all familiar; the gravel, conglomerate; the sand, sandstone; the 
clay, shale; the calcareous organic sediment, limestone. _ 

We have also, everywhere evidence that what we know as terra firma, 
is a type of instability ; that all lands areconstantly undergoing changes 
of level, and that over all our continent the sea has rolled, not once, but 
many times. 

The triturating effect of shore waves has been described and can be 
witnessed on every coast. In the submergence of a continent, all por- 
tions of its surface must in succession come under the Influence of this 
agency. By its action the solid and superficial materials lying above the 
sca level, the rocks, sand, gravel and soil would be ground up and washed 
away, the greater part forming mechanical sediments and distributed 
according to the law of gravitation, the soluble portions taken into 
solution and carried out to impregnate the ocean waters and to supply 
material to the myriads of organisms that have the power to draw from 
this solution their solid parts. In the advance inland of the shore line, 
the first deposit from the sca would be what may be termed an unbroken 
sheet of sea-beach, which would cover the rocky substructure of all por- 
tions of the continent brought beneath the ocean. Over this coarser 
material would be deposited a sheet of finer mechanical sediments, prin- 
cipally clay, laid down just in the rear of the advancing beach; and 
finally, over all, a sheet of greater or less thickness of calcareous material, 
destined to form limestone when consolidated, the legitimate and only 
deposit made from the waters of the open ocean.* 

Upon the retreat of the sca, the surface of the land would be again 
covered with vegetation, acted upon by atmospheric erosion, washed into 





+ Local circumstances would modify this order of superposition, and sandstones 
shales and limestones would often shade into each other, sandy-shale connccting the 
sandstones and shales, earthy-limestones the shales and limestones; as we so fre- 
quently find them doing. The order of sequence is here stated in its simplest form. 
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hills and valleys, and locally covered with sand or clay, the products of 
this local washing. Any excavations, now made upon this continent, 
would reveal distinct and legible records of this last inundation, viz., 
beneath the superficial materials, a limestone ; below this, a shale ; below 
that a sandstone, or conglomerate ; and all these resting upon the rocky 
foundations of the continent; the result of a previous submergence, and 
representing an earlier geological age. The later strata would be found 
laid down over all the irregularities of the older surface, and between the 
older, and more recent rocks a break, or want of continuity, and generally 
a want of harmony in their lines of deposition; or, as geologists say, 
they would be unconformable. 

Another invasion of the seca would leave similar records of a similar 
history, with this difference only, that the tribes of animals and plants 
inhabiting the land and water would, in the lapse of ages, have experi- 
enced marked changes. [Perhaps in the interval the old fauna and flora 
would have entirely disappeared, and others have succeeded them, so 
that the new sediments would inelude only relics of the new races. 

Such, in few words, is the order of the events that have given rise to 
most of the phenomena of geology, and this will serve to explain how it 
happens that we so frequently find sandstones and conglomerates fol- 
lowed by shales or soft, clay rocks, and these again overlaid by limestones; 
and, that in the different strata we have different groups of fossils. In 
the sandstones and conglomerates which are the direct debris of the land 
we naturally find almost nothing but the remains of terrestrial plants ; 
these often in great abundance, not unfrequently accumulated in con- 
fused masses of broken trunks, leaves and fruits, such as form the heaps 
of driftwood upon our shores. In the limestones we find mainly the 
remains of marine organisms, corals, shells, crustacea and fishes. 

All the rocks of Ohio belong to this class of sedimentary strata, and 
include abundant examples of each subdivision of the two great groups, 
the mechanical and the organic sediments. 

Still another kind of deposits needs to be mentioned in order to com- 
plete the list of sedimentary rocks, namely, the chemical, but these take 
little part in continent-making and so require but a passing notice in 
this sketch. The chemical deposits are such as have been plainly pre- 
cipitated from chemical solution and include rock-salt, gypsum, mate- 
rials which form mineral veins, and those deposited by mineral springs— 
alecareous tufa, travertine, &c.—beds of ochre and iron ore. Some of 
these owe their accumulation to the action of organic matter, but not hav- 
ing distinctly formed any animal or plant tissue they cannot be classed 
as organic sediments. 

In all parts of the world rocky masses are met with which would not 
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at first sight be referred to either of the classes I have described. These 
are usually found in sheets of greater or less thickness, resting in regu- 
lar sequence one upon another, as though they had once been sediments, 
but now upheaved and contorted—sometimes standing nearly vertical — 
and greatly changed both in their structure and texture. These form a 
class which have been designated as the metamorphic, or changed rocks. 
They compose most mountains and have been hardened and made crys- 
talline by the forces that have acted upon them in their upheaval; they 
usually bear evidence of having been highly heated, and in some cases 
even fused in the process; so that some of them can hardly be distin- 
guished from members of the class of igneous rocks. 

These metamorphic rocks form all of the mountain chains of our 
country, the Alleghanies, the Rocky mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and 

he Coast ranges, and they underlie most of New England and much of 
Canada. They consist of certain granites and diorites, gneiss, mica slate, 
clay slate, marble, &c. Of these rocks also, we have no representatives in 
Ohio except such as have been brought to us by the Drift agencies. 

These, then, are the materials with which we have to do in the study 
of the generalities of our geology. And now a few words in reference to 
their arrangement. I have said that the sedimentary rocks, underlying 
the earth’s surface form what is known as the Geological Column, that 
is, they are arranged in a regular sequence which holds good over all the 
carth’s surface. It is true, however, that in no one place, so far as has 
been observed, is every member of this series present: for the reason, 
that while any one formation was accumulating in a sea basin which 
occupied only a limited portion of the carth’s surface, dry land existed 
at the same time in great areas and there no sediments could be laid 
down. The sea is the mother of continents/ and with the exception of local 
accumulations in bodies of fresh watcr, all sedimentary rocks have been 
formed in oceanic basins. 

In order that a clear idea of the order of superposition which prevails 
in the rocks that form the geological series may be readily obtained, a 
chart is given herewith on which all the formations are represented with 
an enumeration of the principal strata that compose them under the 
names by which they are commonly known in this country, with their 
European equivalents. The life history of the globe is also indicated in 
the subdivisions of geologic time into eras, which are marked by the 
presence or abundance of characteristic groups of animals or plants. 
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EOZOIC SYSTEM. ; 


By reference to the accompanying table it will be seen that the ol 
rocks of which we have any knowledge are those designated by the n 
of the Eozoic System, consisting of the Laurentian and Huronian grou 
These are metamorphic rocks which underlie a broad belt in Can 
extending from Labrador to the Lake of the Woods, and thence to 
Arctic Sea. This area, bordering the St. Lawrence, has given the nag 
to the principal subdivision of the formation, the Laurentian. The 
rocks also form the Adirondacks, a part of the Alleghany belt, the Oza 
mountains, and reappear in Texas, the Black Hills of Nebraska, and 
some of the mountains of Arizona. Though called the oldest roch 
because they underlie all other members of the geological series, tl 
Eozoie strata are certainly not the first formed rocks of the earth’s su 
face. Those, as has been said, must have been of igneous origin, but tl 
Eozoie group are metamorphosed sediments, granite, syenite, diori 
(greenstone), dolomite (magnesian limestone) clay slate, talcose slat 
chlorite slate, beds of magnetic iron, &c. These are arranged in succe 
sive strata, once horizontal, but now greatly disturbed, in many instancı 
standing at a high angle with the horizon. It is computed by Sir Wi 
liam Logan that this group of strata attains a thickness of 47,000 feet 1 
Canada, and as we know that all this material has been accumulate 
from the erosion and destruction of some pre-existent continent, we hay 
in this mass some indication of its extent and altitude. It should al 
be said that this ancient continent may itself have been composed of tH 
debris of one still older, and we have no means of reaching in th 
direction the limits of geological time. N 

The Eozoie System was formerly styled Azoie, or lifeless, because 
was supposed that these rocks were deposited previous to the existen 
of animal or vegetable life upon the globe ; but within the last few yea 
evidence has been rapidly accumulating that during the Laurential 
ages life did exist in abundance and in various forms. This is inferrd 
from several facts, among which may be mentioned the presence of caf 
bonaceous matter—as anthracite and graphite—which is found in consid 
erable quantities, and which, it is agreed by all chemists, could have bee! 
accumulated only through the agency of life. The same thing may h 
said of the large amount of phosphorus and sulphur in phosphate ¢ 
lime and sulphide of iron disseminated through these rocks; mineral 
which are generally the products of organic action; also of the beds ¢ 
iron ore which probably accumulated as iron ores are now forming am 
have formed during the more recent geological periods, through th 
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agency of the carbon of plants. Still stronger evidence of the existence 
of life during the Laurentian ages is furnished by the immense masses 
of dolomitic limestone which are so conspicuous an element in the series. 
These limestones undoubtedly accumulated in the same manner as lime- 
stones have since done, through the agency of marine organisms, many 
of which secrete carbonate of lime to form their shells or skelctons. 
Among the corals there are also some groups which contain a large por- 
tion of magnesia, and many of the more recent limestones, such as are 
full of organic forms, and those to which an organic origin is universally 
ascribed, have a chemical composition similar to that of these ancient 
dolomites. 

In addition to this circumstantial evidence, Dr. Dawson of Montreal, 
Dr. Carpenter, and Prof. Rupert Jones of England, and other accom- 
plished microscopists are agreed in considering as of unmistakably 
organic structure some peculiar masses found in the limestones and ser- 
pentines of the Eozoic series. To this fossil the name of Eozoon has been 
given, and to the Canadian species the name of Eozoon Canadense. This 
organism has been referred to the group of Foraminifera, to which belong 
the “Lead Fossil” of the Galena limestone; the microscopic shells of 
chalk; the Nummulites of the limestone of the Pyramids, ete. It should 
be said, however, that the organic nature of Eozoon is denied by some 
ecologists, Professors King and Rowney of Dublin leading the opposition 
to the view of Carpenter and Dawson. 

The Eozoic rocks have been recognized in the Old World in England, 
in Sweden, in Bavaria, etc., there as here underlying the oldest and 
lowest of the fossiliferous rocks, and containing the Eozoon. 

The upper division of the Eozoic rocks, the Huronian Group, is so 
named from the exposures it presents on the northern shores of Lake 
Huron. This group consists for the most part of dark, schistose rocks, 
hornblende slate, chlorite slate, clay slate, &c., and in the Eozoic area on 
the South shore of Lake Superior, back of Marquette—whecre both the 
Laurentian and the Huronian occur—the Huronian group holds the 
deposits of iron which have rendered this district so famous. 

In Canada and the Adirondacks the Laurentian group carries the iron, 
and all the great beds of magnetic ore so extensively worked on the shores 
of Lake Champlain are contained in strata of Laurentianage. All these 
crystalline ores were at one time considered as erupted masses, which 
had been poured out like lava from the interior of the earth, but the evi- 
dence now before us clearly proves that they were once beds of stratified 
iron ore, like those of the Coal Measures associated with sandstones, 
limestones, shales, &c., and that their present structure and position is 
the result of the upheavals and metamorphosis to which all the members 
of the group have been subjected. 
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SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


In Canada and in the state of New York where our older formations 
were first, and have been most fully, studied, the Eozoic rocks are bordered 
and partially overlaid by a series of sandstones, limestones, &c., which 
evidently accumulated in the ocean surrounding the ancient Laurentian 
continent and are made up from the materials derived from that continent 
by sub-acrial erosion. These strata form what is known as the Silurian 
System, consisting of the Potsdam sandstone, the Calciferous sandrock, 
the Trenton limestone, &c. They are, in places, filled with fossils, are 

for the most part undisturbed and unchanged; and lie in unbroken 
‘sheets which extend southward and westward until they pass under and 
are concealed by more recent rocks. 

In some parts of New York and Vermont, at St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, and on Newfoundland, strata have been discovered which under- 
lie the Potsdam sandstone and yet overlie the Eozoic rocks. To some of 
these the name of Taconic System was given by Professor Emmons, and 
to portions of the same series, the name of St. John’s group has been 
given by the Canadian geologists. These strata consist of slates contain- 
ing many impressions of trilobites similar to those found in the oldest 
fossiliferous rocks of Europe. 


POTSDAM SANDSTONE. 


The first member of the Silurian System, the Potsdam sandstone, rests 
unconformably on the Eozoic rocks wherever the two are found in con- 
tact. This, as its name implies, is a sandstone, and is the first product 
of the invasion of the Eozoic continent by the ancient ocean, and the 
action of the shore waves upon itscliffs and surface. The Potsdam sand- 
stone appears in a belt around the southern margin of the Eozoic area in 
Canada, the Adirondacks, and the region about Lake Superior, reaching 
as far westward as the Mississippi where it runs under and is concealed 
by the more recent deposits. Further west it appears in the Black Hills 
of Nebraska and in the canons of the Colorado, and in Texas; and it is 
also found in various parts of the Alleghany belt. It has also been 
reached in the deep borings made at Columbus,Ohio, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and St. Louis, Missouri, so that we have evidence that it stretches in an 
unbroken sheet beneath all the Valley of the Mississippi, and probably 
under a large part of the area occupied by modern rocks in the far-west. 

The fossils of the Potsdam are generally not numerous. Produced, as 
this rock was, in most localitics where found, by the action of shore 
waves on the land gradually invaded by the sea, the circumstances of its 
deposition were not favorable to the existence or preservation of many 
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mollusks, and from the fact that no land plants have left their traces 
here—in a consolidated beach where in later ages they were sure to be 
buried— we may fairly conclude that terrestrial vegetation was then ex- 
ceedingly scanty if not wholly wanting. Seaweeds, sponges, mollusks 
and crustaceans existed in the sea which formed the Potsdam as we learn 
from their relics found in many localities. In New York its most char- 
acteristic fossils are two species of Lingulepis (L. prima and L. antiqua.) 

On the upper Mississippi, where the Potsdam sandstone is represented 
by a finer and more calcareous sediment than at the East, it contains 
great numbers of trilobites, some of which are of considerable size. The 
group of sandstones and conglomerates interstratified with sheets of trap 
which contain metallic copper on Lake Superior have been usually con- 
sidered as of the age of the Potsdam. 


CALCIFEROUS SANDROCK. 


Resting on the Potsdam sandstone, and forming by its outcrop a 
parallel belt of exposure, is a formation known among American geolo- 
gists as the “ Calciferous sandrock ;” so named in New York from the 
fact that it there consists of a mixture of lime and sand. It is apparently 
composed of the sediments thrown down in the deeper waters, more 
remote from the shore than the Potsdam, and is the second product of the 
invasion of the ancient continent by the Silurian sea. This formation 
has also been reached in all the deep borings to which I have referred, 
and it evidently underlics the surface of an area nearly equal to that 
occupied by the Potsdam sandstone. The Calciferous strata are not 
everywhere composed of the same materials nor are so homogencous as in 
New York. In Canada a great formation, called the Quebec group, is 
developed from the equivalents of the upper Calciferous beds, a group of 
strata exhibiting a variety of mineral characters and a large number of 
fossils not found at this horizon elsewhere. 

In Missouri, too, the Calciferous strata form several massive beds of 
magnesian limestone which are described by Drs. Owen and Shumard and 
Prof. Swallow in their reports. This formation holds the lead of central 
and eastern Missouri. The most characteristic fossils of the calciferous 
strata are graptolites. 


TRENTON GROUP. 


On the Calciferous sandrock are found the rocks of the Trenton period 
consisting of the Trenton limestone, with its associated underlying strata, 
the Chazy, Black River and Birdseye limestones. These form a calca- 
reous mass usually from 300 to 600 feet in thickness, in places full of the 
remains of shells, corals, trilobites and crinoids; a formation which 
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undoubtedly resulted from the accumulation of organic matter at the 
bottom of the great Silurian ocean, when its waves rolled over most of 
the old Eozoic continent. 

The Trenton group is exposed in New York, Canada, the region about 
Lake Superior and on the upper Mississippi— where one of its members, 
the Galena limestone, claims special notice as being the repository of all 
the lead of that region—in the Alleghany belt— where, like the Potsdam 
and Calciferous, it attains great thickness—in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Illinois and Texas. It has also been recognized in the Rocky Mountains 
and in the Great Basin nearly as far west as the Sierra Nevada. 


HUDSON GROUP. 


Upon the Trenton formation rests the Hudson group, composed of the 
Hudson River and Utica slates. These rocks are mixed calcareous and 
argillaceous sediments, containing great numbers of fossils of which the 
most characteristic are those peculiar organisms known as graptolites. 
The surface occupied by the outcrops of the Hudson group forms a belt 
parallel with and more southerly than those of the older Silurian rocks, 
reaching from the Upper Mississippi about Galena, eastward, parallel 
with the south shore of Lake Superior, across the north end of Lake 
Huron and through western Canada and the castern portion of New 
York. This formation is also brought to the surface at various points 
throughout the Alleghany belt. 

To the inhabitants of Ohio the Hudson and Trenton groups are of 
special interest, inasmuch as they are the lowest rocks exposed within 
our territory, here known as the Blue limestone or Cincinnati group. 
The Cincinnati rocks are usually regarded as the equivalents of the Hud- 
son and Utica shales, but they contain so large a number of Trenton 
fossils that they must be considered as in part, at least, the representa- 
tives of the Trenton limestone. 

These older rocks are brought to the surface by an axis of upheaval 
reaching from Nashville to Lake Erie, parallel with the Alleghanies, 
but of more ancient date. They have been still further exposed by the 
cutting down of the valley of the Ohio about Cincinnati where nearly 
800 feet of the scries are exposed to view. In the boring of the Artesian 
well at Columbus about 1200 feet of blue calearcous rock was passed 
through which apparently represents the Trenton and Hudson rocks of 
New York. 

This group of strata has further interest in the fact that it contains in 
various localities a large amount of bituminous matter, and constitutes 
the first and lowest oil horizon. The wells on the Upper Cumberland in 
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Kentucky, from which so much petroleum has flowed, were sunk in rocks 
of the Hudson age. On the shores of Lake Huron they are also highly 
charged with petroleum, and gas and oil escape from them. 

The strata which have been briefly described on the preceding pages, 
form the Lower Silurian Series. In the succession, which has been noted, 
of first, mechanical (Potsdam) then mixed (Calciferous) and then or- 
ganic (Trenton) sediments, we have an illustration of the sequence of 
deposits made in every submergence of the land. The earthy limestones 
of the Hudson period indicate a shallowing and retreating sea, an 
approach to land conditions and the completion of one circle of deposi- 
tion. 


ONEIDA CONGLOMERATE. 


The rocks immediately superimposed upon those which have been 
enumerated are grouped together under the name of the Upper Silurian ° 
Series. They have been most carefully studied in New York where they 
have received the names of the Oneida conglomerate, Medina sandstone, 
the Clinton group, the Niagara group, the Salina group and the Lower 
Helderberg group. Of this series the Oneida conglomerate is the lowest 
member, and is found in Central New York where it attains a thickness 
of 100 feet. Thence it extends in a narrow belt through southeastern 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia; attaining in the Alleghanies a 
thickness of 500 to 700 feet. This is the rock known in the Shawangunk 
mountains as the Shawangunk grit. It is composed of coarse materials, 
conglomerate and sandstone, and marks a period of land subsidence or 
water elevation, which apparently involved only a portion of the con- 
tinent, and during which a long line of shore was thickly overspread 
with coarse materials torn from the coast by shore waves. 


MEDINA SANDSTONE. 


The Medina epoch was marked by the wide spread of mechanical sedi- 
ments, which graduate below into the Oncida, where they are seen in con- 
tact. In central and western New York the Medina group has a thick- 
ness of 300 to 400 feet, and is composed of sandstones and shales, of which 
the prevailing color is red, and the most characteristic fossils are a little 
wedge-shaped brachiopod (Lingula cuncata) and a sea-weed (Arthrophycus 
Harlani). Like most of our mechanical deposits, the Medina thins and 
becomes finer toward the west. It has been struck in borings for oil 
in northern Ohio, but does not show itself by any well-marked outcrop 
within the state. 
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CLINTON GROUP. 


The Clinton group, like the Medina, is named from the locality where 
it is best exposed in New York. The formation consists of shales and 
limestones, mixed mechanical and organic sediments, which have natur- 
ally a wider reach than the purely mechanical materials of the Oneida 
and Medina. One of the most striking elements in the Clinton group is 
a peculiar bed of iron ore, called the “ fossil ore,” a granular red hematite 
which forms a stratum from two to ten feet in thickness, traceable from 
Dodge County, Wisconsin, eastward to the state of New York which it 
enters at Sodus Bay, thence southward through New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Tennessee into Georgia and Alabama. In the southern 
states it is well known as the “dye-stone ore.” In Ohio the Clinton 
group is represented by a limestone from 15 to 50 feet in thickness, of 
which the outcrop follows the sinuous line of junction of the Lower and 
Upper Silurian in the region about Cincinnati. In Adams County, 
Prof. Orton has discovered the characteristic fossil iron ore as a com- 
ponent of the Clinton formation. Where most calcarcous, the Clinton 
contains many fossils. Of these the most interesting are two graptolites, 
the last of the group which we find in ascending the geological column. 


NIAGARA GROUP. 


Above the Clinton lies a wider spread and more important formation, 
which includes as its most conspicuous element a sheet of limestone, 
which, because it forms the shelf over which the cascade of Niagara 
pours, has received the name of Niagara limestone. The Niagara group 
is composed of nearly equal masses of limestone and shale, the latter 
becoming more calcareous toward the west. It forms a line of outcrop 
along the northern margin of the great Silurian basin parallel with 
those already described, and is a distinctly marked feature in the geology 
of most of the western states. This is the rock which underlies Chicago, 
and that from which is derived what is known as the “ Athens marble.” 
From this region its outcrop sweeps along the northern margin of Lake 
Michigan, forms Drummond’s Island, thence crosses Lake Huron and the 
Canadian peninsula to Niagara Falls. It is also traccable down the 
Alleghany belt to Tennessee, where it has a thickness not exceeding 100 
fect. The Niagara group forms an important element in the geology of 
Ohio, and the characters which it presents here will be fully described in 
other portions of this volume. 
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SALINA GROUP. 


The Salina is the formation from which the salt isobtained at Syracuse, 
and it has taken its name from thisfact. It is more limited in its extent 
than those that have been described; its exposures being confined to 
western New York, portions of Canada, Michigan and Ohio. In New 
York the Salina—named by the New York geologists the Onondaga salt 
group—is composed of many alternations of colored marls. and shales 
with some impure limestones containing gypsum. In northern Ohio it 
is the rock immediately overlying the Niagara and is that which contains 
the gypsum of Sandusky.* It is here only 30 to 40 feet in thickness and 
disappears by thinning out, within a few miles of this locality. The 
fossils of the Salina are very few, and it is evident that it was deposited 
under conditions not favorable to animal or vegetable life. The most 
striking feature in the Salina is the salt it contains, and we have abun- 
dant evidence that the materials comprising it accumulated in shallow 
salt-water basins, where by solar evaporation the salt, gypsum and other 
constituents of sea water were precipitated with a considerable admix- 
ture of earthy matter. The era of the deposition of the Salina was one 
of continental elevation, accompanied by a retiring sca which left a 
series of shallow basins that became great evaporating pans. In Canada 
rock salt has been reached by boring in this formation and there is little 
doubt that similar masses, by their solution supply the constant flow of 
nearly saturated brine to the wells of Syracuse. 


HELDERBERG GROUP. 


The Helderberg group is so named from the fact that it forms a 
considerable portion of the Helderberg mountains south of Albany. It 
there attains a thickness of some two hundred feet, made up of several 
distinct strata, mostly earthy limestones. From this region it spreads 
southward along the Alleghanies and westward to the Mississippi. In 
the western states the Helderberg is apparently represented only by its 
lower or Waterlime subdivision, which is somewhat thinner and more 
calcareous than at the east. It extends through western New York to 
the Niagara river and across the Canadian peninsula to Mackinaw and 


* The gypsum of the Salina in Ohio is distinctly stratified ; was evidently deposited 
with the associated strata as gypsum and was not formed by any change of limestone 
after deposition. 


tThe “Guelph” or “Galt” limestone of Canada, containing the large conchifer 
Megalomus and formerly considered part of the Salina group in fact belongs to 
the Niagara group. Afegalomus is no found in the Salina. 
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perhaps beyond. It may be identified by its ever present and charac- 
teristic fossil Leperditia alta; less frequently but more certainly by 
Eurypterus remipes. The Waterlime is the surface rock over a large area 
in Ohio, and it will be frequently referred to, in subsequent portions of 
this report. 

The Helderberg forms the summit of the upper division of the Silu- 
rian system, and completes a circle of sediments which corresponds in a 
remarkable way with that of the Lower Silurian. It also registers a 
similar round of changes in the physical geography of the continent. 
In comparing the two circles, the Oneida and Medina will be found to 
correspond to the Potsdam, the Clinton to the Calciferous, the Niagara to 
the Trenton, the Helderberg to the Hudson. The history recorded in 
each case is the same, viz., a submergence of such portions of the conti- 
nental surface as now carry the sedimentary strata enumerated: in the 
progress of each submergence, the spread of shore materials, over all the 
surface covered by the advance of the seca; this sheet being followed 
first, by mixed mechanical and organic scdiments, then by those almost 
purely calcareous deposits from the open ocean, and finally earthy lime- 
stones—mixed sediments—indicating a retreating, shallowing sea and a 
return to land conditions during which no deposition would be made on 
the surface, but which was the necessary starting point for a new circle 
of deposits. It will be remarked, however, that the submergence which 
has left its record in the Upper Silurian series was probably less exten- 
sive than that recorded in the Lower Silurian strata, as the spread of 
the Medina seems to have been less than that of the Potsdam and the 
reach of the Niagara less than that of the Trenton sea. 

One interesting difference is observable in the character of the sedi- 
ments which accumulated at the bottom of these Silurian oceans, viz., 
the limestones of the Trenton group are nearly pure carbonate of lime 
while those of the Niagara series—the Clinton, Niagara and Waterlime— 
are highly magnesian, in many instances typical dolomites. With the 
exception of two or three mollusks, the fauna of the two Silurian seas 
were entirely different, and we must probably look to this difference for 
the distinctive chemical characters exhibited by the organic sediments 
of these seas. So far as we can judge of the drainage from the land and 
of the wash of the shores during the two periods, they would supply no 
more magnesia during the later than in the former. We might have 
expected indeed that the Lower Silurian limestones would contain more 
magnesia than those of the Upper Silurian, inasmuch as they were 
brought into close proximity to the dolomites of the Laurentian ; while 
the Upper Silurian basin was underlaid, and as we know, in part, shored 
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by the Trenton limestones nearly free from magnesia. Such a shore 
was at least formed by some portion of the Cincinnati arch, which was 
raised between the Lower and Upper Silurian ages. We seem com- 
pelled, therefore, to ascribe the difference in the composition of the 
limestones to a vital, rather than to a chemical or physical cause. Prof. 
J.D. Dana has shown that the hard parts of some groups of marine 
invertebrates, the Millepores, for instance, contain a large percentage of 
magnesia, and the preponderance of these or similar organisms might 
produce a magnesian limestone. 

I have already referred to the fact that the limestones of Calciferous 
age on the Mississippi are highly magnesian. The samc is true of the 
Galena limestone of Trenton age, which in this respect contrasts s strongly 
with its eastern representatives. 


DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 


The group of strata designated as Devonian have reccived their name 
from their prevalence in Devonshire, England. They form an important 
part of the geology of our country and of the world, occupying a large 
area of the surface, including onc of our most valuable mineral staples 
as a characteristic ingredient (petroleum) and containing many strange 
forms of ancient life. In the Silurian strata we find a great number and 
varicty of the lower orders of animals and abundant traces of marine 
plants, but in America no vertebrates and no land plants have up to the 
present time been discovered in them. In Europe relics of a terrestrial 
vegetation and the remains of fishes occur in the Upper Silurian. In 
this country fishes are first met with in the Devonian, but here, as in 
Europe, in large numbers of strange forms and attaining gigantic dimen- 
sions. Land plants are also found almost throughout the Devonian 
system in Canada, Maine, New York, West Virginia and Ohio, and the 
fossil flora obtained from these localities and described mainly by Prof. 
Daweon, rivals in the number of its species and the botanical grade of its 
genera the varied and beautiful flora of the Coal Measures. 

Rocks of Devonian age underlie the surface over a large part of south- 
Western New York extending down through Pennsylvania and Virginia 
with less breadth cf exposure but in greater force. The metamorplic 
rocks of New England are in part, as 1& is krewn, of Devonian age, while 
unchanged Devonian rocks are found in Maine, Nova Scatia, New Bruns- 
wick and many parts of eastern Canada. Here they are more calcareous 
than in our middle and castern states, showing that they are in a less 
degree formed by the wash of the land. Jn She western states and west- 
ern Canada the Devonian system is reprerentea over a large territory 
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and has been recognized as far west as Utah and Nevada. In the 
Mississippi valley the Devonian strata are mostly calcareous and much 
thinner than in New York and Pennsylvania, showing plainly that here, 
as in eastern Canada, open sea prevailed during most of the Devonian 
age, and that the land from which only mechanical sediments could be 
derived was somewhat remote. Abundant evidence proves that it lay 
along the belt of the Blue Ridge and Green Mountains and in eastern 
New York and Canada. It should also be said that the Cincinnati arch 
formed a land surface over a considerable portion of its length, at least 
during the earlier, and probably throughout all the Devonian ages. This 
is shown by the fact that the Devonian strata thin out and vanish upon 
its flanks. No mechanical sediments were derived from this land, how- 
ever, during the periods of deposition of the Upper Silurian and Devon- 
ian rocks, for the reason that it was exclusively a calcareous mass ; 
though conglomerates composed of rolled limestone pebbles accumulated 
on its shore in the epochs both of the Clinton and the Corniferous. All 
the finer material which it furnished was either taken into solution or 
mingled, so as to be undistinguishable, with the organic sediments of the 
adjacent seas. 

The strata which compose the Devonian system, as found and named 
in New York and grouped by Prof. Dana, are the following: 


Periods. Epochs. 
OF 7) 000 Catskill red sandstone. 
Chemung group. 
Chemung..........ceeecceceeeeee eveseevees | Portage group. 
Genessce beds. 
Hamilton .......esserosssersesenensernnrenn | Hamilton group. 
Marcellus group. 
( Upper Helderberg group. 
Corniferous.....seeencosnenesensesnnnnennenn } Schoharie grit. 
( Cauda-Galli grit. 
Oriskany.........ccescecsceeececsesseeeeeneeees Oriskany sandstone. 


It would be foreign to my purpose to attempt to give any detailed 
description of the various strata included in the foregoing list, and I 
hall confine myself in my notes upon them, to such points as seem to 
illustrate the vital and physical history of the continent. | 
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ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 


This formation, as its name implies, is a coarse mechanical sediment, 
called by the name of a New York locality. It occupies a limited area 
in central New York, but extends southward through Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia; like its prototype, the Oneida, greatly increas- 
ing in thickness in the Alleghany belt. In its south-eastern prolongation 
it is finer and more calcareous, and as at Cumberland, Maryland, contains 
a greater number and variety of fossils. In West Virginia it is a coarse 
sandstone attaining a thickness of several hundred feet. It thins out 
rapidly toward the west, but is recognizable at a great number of locali- 
ties in Ohio, where it forms a sheet generally of saccharoidal sandstone, 
from 3 to 10 feet in thickness underlying the Corniferous. Further west 
it may be said not to exist, though some of its fossils have been rocog- 
nized in Illinois. 


SCHOHARIE GRIT. 


The Schoharie grit is confined to New York and the Alleghany belt. 
It is a calcareous sandstone, from which the lime is dissolved by expo- 
sure, leaving it a rough porous rock, resembling the Oriskany in some of 
its phases, but containing different fossils. The Schoharie and Cauda- 
Galli grits only deserve mention in this connection from their homology 
with the Calciferous and Clinton groups. Like these they are mixed 
mechanical and organic sediments, beds of passage from coarse shore 
deposits to open sea organic sediments, and are similar links in the chain 
of events. 


CORNIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


The most interesting member of the Devonian series in the west, is 
known as the Corniferous limestone; a massive calcareous rock, con- 
taining a very small percentage of earthy matter and abounding in fos- 
sils, especially corals, which in some places form what may be regarded 
as ancient coral reefs. It is called the Corniferous limestone from the 
balls of hornstone which are contained in it. It underlies a large part 
of western New York, and is there divided into two members, the Cor- 
niferous proper, and Onondaga limestones ; a feature not noticable further 
west. The Corniferous limestone is found traversing the peninsula of 
western Canada reaching through Michigan to the Mississippi. In Ohio 
it forms two belts of outcrop on opposite sides of the Cincinnati arch, the 
northern end of which it formerly covered, but it thins out on its flanks 
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in southern Ohio and further south. In southern Kentucky it is very 
thin and only doubtfully present in Tennessee. West of the Cincinnati 
arch it passes southward through Indiana to the Ohio which it crosses at 
the falls. Southwesterly from this point its extent is unknown, as it is 
covered by more recent rocks. The average thickness of the Corniferous 
limestone in New York, Canada, Michigan and Ohio is about 100 fect. 
Analyses show that it contains about 20 per cent of magnesia, half as 
much as the Waterlime and Niagara, but much more than the Cineinnati 
group. The fossils of the Corniferous will be described in another part 
of this volume, and I will only say here in regard to them, that they are 
very numerous and of unusual interest; the most striking being the 
remains of huge ganoid fishes, similar in general character to those of 
the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. Very unexpectedly the Corniferous 
has also yielded many fragments of land plants, among others, trunks of 
two tree ferns which were undoubtedly floated out to sea from some shore, 
probably that of the Cincinnati island which they had once adorned 
with their canopies of plume-like fronds. 

~ The Corniferous limestone is an open sea deposit, the calcareous centre 
of a group of sediments, the product of a great submergence in the Devo- 
nian age, the counterpart in its gencral features, (though less extensive) 
to those which are found in the parallel deposits of the Upper and Lower 
Silurian series. | 


HAMILTON GROUP. 


In New York a series of alternating shales and limestones overlying the 
Corniferous, form the Hamilton group. Like the Clinton, Niagara and 
Helderberg, it shows great variations in the purity of the water from 
which the sediments were deposited ; variations doubtless dependent on 
oscillations in the level of the water surface, causing the deposits to vary 
in their position and character from what I have called off shore to open 
sea, and the reverse. In eastern New York the Hamilton is much more 
largely composed of mechanical materials, consisting of coarse sandstone 
with land plants in Schoharie County, fine blue sandstone, the famous 
Rondout flagging, on the Hudson. In Ohio and Michigan, the Hamilton 
group has lost its mechanical ingredients, has diminished greatly in 
thickness and is usually a soft blue limestone. The formation has little 
force in the valley of the Mississippi, yet it can be traced as far west as 
Iowa and Missouri. 
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PORTAGE AND CHEMUNG GROUPS. 


In New York the shallowing of the Corniferous sea recorded in the 
Hamilton shales and sandstones, was followed by a period of oscillating 
sea level that kept a broad area in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Ohio, in what we may term shore conditions, long enough for the 
accumulation of a greater thickness of mechanical sediments than occurs 
anywhere else in the series. These sediments have been named from 
localities in western New York, the Portage and Chemung groups. They 
consist of shales and sandstones which attain a thickness of at least 2000 
feet. They are ripple-marked and sun-cracked, are thicker and coarser 
at the cast, thinning out rapidly toward the west. We have, therefore, 
in this serics of deposits, a record of another grand submergence of land 
surface, which was morc or less broadly exposed at the close of the Ham- 
ilton. Fossils of the Chemung group have been found as far west as the 
Pahranagat district in Nevada, though no important strata of this age 
are known west of the great lakes. The western prolongation of the for- 
mation follows the general law and becomes limestone. The upper and 
coarser portions of the Portage and Chemung which have a thickness, in 
western New York and Pennsylvania, of from 1000 to 1500 feet, contain 
sandstones and conglomerates which resemble, and have been mistaken 
for, the Carboniferous conglomerate. What are called the Panama rocks 
in Chautauqua County, are portions of one of these layers. The error of 
considering this the Carboniferous conglomerate did much to create the 
confusion which prevailed so long in regard to the western equivalents 
of the Chemung rocks and the relations to them of the Ohio Waverly. 
In a reconnoissance made to connect the rocks of Ohio with those of New 
York and Pennsylvania, at one locality in Chautauqua County, the 
Panama conglomcrate was found overlaid by 169 fect of shale containing 
an abundance of Chemung fossils. There can, therefore, be no doubt of 
its Devonian age. It is indeed one of many beds of sandstone—all of 
which are locally conglomerates—which are interstratified with the 
shales of the Chemung and upper Portage in western New York and 
Pennsylvania. The oil wells on Oil creek, if bored in the valley, begin 
near the surface of the Chemung, and the sandrocks in which the oil is 
found are those now referred to. In Ohio the Chemung and upper Port- 
age rocks form the Lake shore as far west asthe mouth of the Vermillion, 
where they thin out and disappear. To the Ohio portions of these strata 
the name of Erie shale has been given. The black shales of the lower 
Portage, which underlie the green sandstones and shales I have described, 
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united with the Genessee slate, are very persistent in their westward 
extension, and over a large area form a marked and interesting feature 
in the geological series. In Pennsylvania these are the “Cadent for- 
mation ” of Rogers. In the Western states they have been generally known 
as the “Black slate” or “Black shale.” This forms a belt of outcrop 
from the mouth of the Huron river to that of the Scioto, and here attains 
a thickness of 250 to 330feet. It is continous southward into Kentucky 
and Tennessee, where it is exposed in a great number of localities on 
both sides of the Cincinnati anticlinal. In all this latter region it is 
comparatively thin, never exceeding 100 feet in thickness. This is the 
formation excavated in making the canal around the Ohio falls at Louis- 
ville. Thence its outcrop passes northwesterly through Indiana and 
Illinois. In Michigan it forms the lower part of Prof. Winchell’s Huron 
Group. The two members of this group having nothing in common 
either in lithological characters or fossils, we have in Ohio separated 
them; giving the name Erie shale to the upper portion, retaining the 
name of Huron for the lower. The Huron shale is here somewhat inter- 
stratified with bands of more earthy shale, but exhibits a prevailing 
black color and contains nearly 10 per cent of combustible matter. The 
line of outcrop of the formation is everywhere marked by oil and gas 
springs, and in my judgment, this is the source of the petroleum obtained 
from the overlying shales and sandstones in western Pennsylvania. The 
disturbances which the rocks of that district have suffered, seem to have 
favored the disengagement of the oil which emanates from the bitum- 
inous shale by spontancous distillation, while the sandstone strata have 
afforded convenient reservoirs for its reception. The immense produc- 
tiveness of wells in the Pennsylvania oil region is probably due to the 
fact that the clay shales interstratified with, and overlying the sandstones, 
have formed an impervious cover to the reservoirs they afford. Hence 
the accumulation may have been going on for countless ages and the 
quantity be great because little or none has been permitted toescape. A 
similar geological and physical structure must. prevail wherever produc- 
tive oil wells, and especially fountain wells, are possible. The origin of 
this great sheet of carbonaccous matter which constitutes the Huron shale 
has been something of a puzzle to geologists. Without attempting to 
fully discuss the question, I venture to offer the suggestion that its car- 
bon has been derived from sea weeds, and that it has been the product 
of a kind of sargasso sea. The impressions of fucoids are everywhere 
found on the layers of the shale and usually no other fossils are discover- 
able, but we have recently obtained from it the remains of fishes of 
great interest. Of these, the most remarkable is Dinichthys which will 
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be found described in another portion of this volume. The only mol- 
luscous fossils obtained from the Huron are, so far as I know, a Lingula 
and Discina distinct from Lingula spatulata and Discina lodensis, and the 
Portage fossils Clymenia complanata, Chonetes speciosa and Orthoceras aciculum. 
In many of the reports and papers on the geology of the West, the Huron 
shale has been called Hamilton or Marcellus. That it is not the Mar- 
cellus is easily demonstrable. The place of the Marcellus is immediately 
below the Hamilton, whereas the Huron is found in northern Ohio rest- 
ing upon well marked Hamilton strata. 


CATSKILL GROUP. 


In Pennsylvania, another very interesting member of the Devonian 
system is found, one unknown at the west but which at the east attains 
a thickness of 400 feet and underlies an area of many hundred square 
miles. This consists of red sandstones and shales, in many places 
crowded with the remains of ganoid fishes of the same genera, and per- 
haps, in some instances of the same species, as those found in the Old 
Red Sandstone of Scotland. This group is known by the name of the 
Catskill formation, a name which it received when it was supposed to 
form a large part of the Catskill mountains. These are however now 
known to be composed mainly, perhaps exclusively, of older rocks. The 
Catskill formation is for the most part confined to Pennsylvania, scarcely 
reaching over the line into New York. It is probable, however, that it 
once reached far north of its present limits. J have specimens of unmis- 
takable Catskill sandstone,—differing lithologically from the Pennsyl- 
vania Catskill, but containing the same fossils—from Gilboa, New York. 
In coming west from Tioga County, Pennsylvania, the Catskill appears 
to thin out entirely before reaching the Ohio line. The last traces of it 
may be seen on the Alleghany above Warren. From the nature of the 
materials composing the formation and its limited extent, it seems to 
have accumulated in a bay on the west side of the old Blue Ridge penin 
sula, just as the Triassic sandstone accumulated in similar bays, at a 
much later period, on the Atlantic margin of the continent. 

I will close what I have to say in regard to the Devonian system, by 
simply calling attention again to the remarkable correspondenee which 
its circle of sediments exhibits to those of the Upper and Lower Silurian. 
From what has gone before, it will be seen, that in the Devonian series 
the circle is completed at the summit of the Hamilton; a new submer- 
gence resulting in the great thickness of shore deposits, which we find 
in the Portage and Chemung. With these latter groups, therefore, a 
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new circle begins, which includes, with them, the Waverly, the Carboni- 
ferous limestone, the Conglomerate and the Coal Measures. In this great 
circle we find many minor ones which indicate oscillations of sea level, 
and alternations of sea and shore conditions. 


CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


We have now reached in ascending the geolozical scale, the highest 
group of rocks found in Ohio, the group named Carboniferous, because it 
holds nearly all the beds of coal that have been worked in our own 
‘country and in Europe. From this circumstance the name would seem 
to be well chosen, but it is true that the Devonian shales, which have 
been already described, probably contain as large an amount of carbon- 
accous matter as is found in the Carboniferous Formation, yet so 
disseminated through the mineral constituents of the rock that it is not 
available to the same extent for economic purposes. It is also true that 
the rocks of more recent age in China, India and Western America 
include probably all the workable seams of coal there found, so that, if 
our geological nomenclature had been created by the Chinese or Cali- 
fornians, the Carboniferous system would have been fixed at a different 
-horizon. In Europe and in Amcrica the conditions under which the 
Carboniferous rocks were deposited seem to have been nearly the same, 
as they show a remarkable correspondence both in their lithological 
‘characters and the fossils which they contain. There, as here, the great 
group of strata is divided into the Lower Carboniferous limestone, the 
Millstone grit, the Conglomerate and the Coal Mcasures. The Carbon- 
iferous or Mountain limestone marks a period of submergence, with the 
accumulation of a great thickness of nearly pure calcareous sediments 
over a great area; then the return to a terrestrial condition, with the 
deposit of a wide-spread shect of gravel—subsequently consolidated into 
a conglomerate—on the underlying calcareous sea bottom ; then along the 
‚shores of the new continent on low or marshy surfaces the accumulation 
‚by vegetable growth of beds of carbonaccous matter similar to the peat- 
bogs of the present day. With intervals of rest a gradual submergence 
of these areas took place, by which the first formed beds of coal were 
deeply buried under sand, clay and calcareous mud. These, when 
indurated, formed the sandstones, shales, limestones and fire-clays which 
are now interstratified with the beds of coal. 





LOWER CARBONIFEROUS GROUP. 


Of the series of epochs in the Carboniferous age, that of the Lower 
Carboniferous first claims our attention. At this time the land surface 
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of our continent was reduced by submergence to narrower limits than at 
any other time subsequent to the era of the Trenton sea of the Lower 
Silurian age. This is indicated by the fact that we find the calcareous sed- 
iments of the Carboniferous sea spread over perhaps a largerarca than are 
those deposited in any other geological age. In the state of New York, in 
Canada, the region about Lake Superior, Wisconsin, Minnesota, ete., no 
Carboniferous strata are to be found; and though from some portion of 
this area—as the southern part of New York—they have been removed 
by surface erosion, yet we may fairly infer that the greater part of the 
territory indicated above, was dry land during all the Carboniferous age 
(as it has been through all succeeding ages). On the other hand all the 
area of the United States south of Lake Erie and Lake Michigan, except 
the Blue ridge and Cincinnati arch, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was 
completely submerged during a part, at least, of this age. 

In northern Pennsylvania and Ohio the Lower Carboniferous strata 
are not limestones but shales and sandstones, and it is evident that here 
we are upon the margin of the great Carboniferous sea, and in a region 
where the waters of that sca, probably fluctuating somewhat in level, 
were receiving the wash of a large continental surface. South of the 
southern line of Pennsylvania, and under all the coal basins of the West, 
and thence westward to the Rocky mountains, is a thick shect of lime- 
stone which accumulated at the bottom of this sea. In Pennsylvania 
the Lower Carboniferous strata have been designated by Prof. Rogers by 
the names of the Umbral shales and Vespertine sandstones, the latter 
being the lower; while in Ohio the western extension of these same 
strata have long been known as the Waverly group. This latter form- 
ation, named by the former geological corps, has since that time been 
generally considered the equivalent of the Chemung rocks of New York, 
and therefore of Devonian age, but among the results of our first scason’s 
explorations in Ohio was the accumulation of abundant material for 
determining with certainty the Carboniferous character of the formation. 

In passing southward from central Ohio and southern Pennsylvania, 
the Lower Carboniferous shales and sandstoncs are gradually succeeded 
by heavy beds of limestone which lap over and, toa certain degree, 
replace them, showing a progressive submergence of the continent by 
which the open sea conditions were carried further and further north ; 
in the last portion of the Lower Carboniferous period reaching as far as 
central or northern Ohio. This is also proved by the fact that the lime- 
stone which forms the thin edge extending into Ohio represents only 
the upper or Chester division of the compound limestone mass. 

In western Kentucky and Illinois, the Lower Carboniferous limestones 
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attain great thickness, and the mechanical sediments of the formation 
are but feebly represented ; showing plainly that the land area from 
which they were derived lay on the east and north. 

In the Lower Carboniferous strata the characteristic fossils are mol- 
lusks and crinoids, of which the fragments in some localities make up 
almost the entire mass. Fishes were also abundant in this age, and the 
teeth and spines of sharks were thickly scattered over the sea bottom. 


CARBONIFEROUS CONGLOMERATE. 


After a period which in some localities sufficed for the accumulation of 
a thousand feet of calcareous sediment, the bottom of the ocean was 
raised and from all of our territory east of the Mississippi, and a large 
arca west of that stream the sea was entirely withdrawn and low, marshy 
surfaces were exposed, upon which the coal plants grew. Before the 
accumulation of the coal began, however, there was spread irregularly 
over much of this area a bed, frequently more than a hundred feet in 
thickness, of gravel and sand, which by consolidation has formed the 
Carboniferous Conglomerate. This Conglomerate in places contains the 
traces of marine organisms, shells and crinoids, but generally only the 
remains of land plants evidently drifted about and washed into some 
receptacle by the action of shore waves. The pebbles of the Conglom- 
erate are sometimes three or four inches in diameter, are usually quartz, 
sometimes siliceous-slate. In certain localitics in northern Ohio they 
include angular or slightly rounded fragments of chert containing Sub- 
carboniferous fossils, apparently derived from the Sub-carboniferous 
limestone, torn up by the forces which distributed the Conglomerate. 

The method in which this mass of coarse mechanical material was 
spread over so great a surface will be considered in that part of the 
report where this formation is more fully described, but I may say in 
passing that I have not been able to imagine any agent by which this 
effect could be produced except that which during the Drift period spread 
so thick and broad a shect of sand and gravel over the northern part of 
our continent, viz., ice. 


COAL MEASURES. 


At the period of the formation of the lowest bed of coal the level of 
the Carboniferous continent would scem to have been highest, as, when 
this stratum of bituminous matter had accumulated to the depth of a 
few feet, it was submerged by water that brought in shales and sand- 
stones, and spread them in layers of many feet in thickness above it, 
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before the requisite conditions were reached for the formation of another 
stratum. And this would seem to have been the sequence of events 
throughout the formation of all the Coal Measures ; for we find record of 
many repetitions of that circle of deposits; sandstone, shale and lime- 
stone, which has been so often referred to. The intervals of repose, 
when the surface of the land was nearly at a level with the sea, were 
marked by the accumulation of carbonaceous matter ; and the thickness 
of each stratum measures the length of time during which this state of 
quiescence continued. The changes of level of which we here have the 
records, were apparently all in one direction, that of submergence; for 
during the epoch of the Coal Measures that which was the surface of the 
land, and at the sea level while the first stratum of coal was forming, 
was depressed until there had been deposited upon it a series of strata 
which measured in Ohio, before being eroded, fully 2000 feet in thickness, 
and included at least twelve workable seams of coal, with a great number 
of thinner ones. It should be remembered, however, that in oscillations 
of the coast level only the submergences are recorded by deposited sedi- 
ments. During pcriods of emergence no deposits would be made, and 
there may have been many such in the immense interval during parts 
of which the Coal Measures were formed. In the region west of the 
Mississippi, however, a different history is recorded in the Carboniferous 
strata. There the submergence of the continent during the Lower Car- 
boniferous epoch was not so general, and the Lower Carboniferous 
limestone was deposited in but few localities. At the time, however, 
when the central and southern portions of the valley of the Mississippi 
were brought to the surface and the accumulation of coal began, the 
depression of the western portions of the continent was greater than 
before, and it continued all through the Coal Measure ages. Proofs of 
this we find in the facts that the mechanical sediments which accom- 
pany the coal, and the coal itself, gradually lose their importance in the 
series as we go westward; while the limestones interstratificd with the 
coal seams,—and which, east of the Mississippi, are comparatively thin— 
thicken up toward the west until finally they supplant completely the 
mechanical sediments, and an unbroken series of limestones constitutes 
the entire mass of the Carboniferous series. During all this interval 
the greater part of New England and New York, the whole of Canada, 
and the country bordering Lake Superior within our own territory, was 
above the sea level and failed to receive any contribution from the causes 
then in operation and which were fraught with so great consequences to 
the present inhabitants of our country. 

In the region around the mouth of the St. Lawrence, part of which is 
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now represented by Nova Scotia, a series of changes were taking place 
similar to those which marked the progress of the Carboniferous period 
in the valley of the Mississippi, and even on a grander scale. For, if we 
may believe the very trustworthy geologists who have studied the struc- 
ture of that region, the submergence of a local basin permitted the 
accumulation of more than 14,000 feet of Carboniferous strata, among 
which are to be enumerated some of the thickest and most valuable beds 
of coal known to exist. 

When the period had been reached in our geological history that wit- 
nessed the formation of the highest of our beds of coal, a most important 
change took place in the topography of the continent. At this time 
the Alleghany Mountain System was elevated, and an area including 
most of the states of our Union was raised above the ocean, never, to the 
present time, to be submerged. In later geological ages stupendous 
changes have been going on in the western half of the continent, but 
here a condition of almost constant geological quiet has prevailed. 

The beds of coal which form so noticeable a feature in the strata of the Car- 
boniferous formation are in our country spread over anarea of vast extent. 
This areca is now divided into several districts which are denominated 
coal basing, from the fact that the rocks which underlie them form curved 
sheets, of a basin, or trough-like shape. Of these the most important 
one, called the Alleghany Coal-field, reaches from the southern margin of 
New York to the interior of Alabama, occupying a broad and somewhat 
irregular belt on the west side of the Alleghany mountains. Its length 
is over 700 miles, its average breadth something like 80, and its area 
about 60,000 square miles. The anthracite coal basins of Pennsyl- 
vania, which lie between the ridgesof the Alleghanies were once un- 
questionably a part of the great Alleghany Coal-field, but have since 
been isolated by the upheaval and erosion of the mountain ridges which 
separate them. By the disturbances which affected this portion of the 
coal basin all the rocks were more or less metamorphosed and most of 
the volatile ingredients of the coal driven off, leaving it in the condition 
of anthracite. 

In Rhode Island there is another coal field of limited extent where the 
disturbance was greater and the metamorphosis more complete. Here 
much of the coal has been converted into graphite, so that it may be called 
a graphitic anthracite. From this point the coal becomes more and more 
bituminous towards the West, viz., normal anthracite in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, semi-bituminous coal in Central Pennsylvania,—as at Blossburgh, 
Cresson, Broadtop and Frostburg,—normal bituminous coal at Pittsburgh 
and in Ohio. 
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West of the Alleghany Coal-field lies the Cincinnati anticlinal, com- 
posed of the infra-carboniferous rocks, and raised long before the Carbon- 
iferous era. All the facts in my possession lead me to believe, that at least 
in Ohio, this barrier always separated the Alleghany Coal-ficld from that 
of Illinois. This latter coal basin occupies a large part of the state of 
Illinois, the south-western portion of Indiana, and the western part of 
Kentucky, having an area nearly equal to that of the Alleghany Coal- 
basin. The western margin of the Illinois Coal field is formed by the 
immediate valley of the Mississippi which has been excavated through 
it, and separates it from a large coal area lying in the statcs of Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas. The limits of this last men- 
tioned coal-field are not yet actually known, for part of it lies in a coun- 
try but imperfectly explored, and its western margin is overlaid by more 
recent rocks which obscure the extent of the coal seams. 

In addition to the surfaces that have been enumerated, occupied by 
the productive Coal Measures, a coal basin of limited extent lics in the 
interior of the state of Michigan. The aggrcgate extent of our Carbon- 
iferous Coal measures is at least 150,000 square miles; ten times that pos- 
sessed by any other nation. . 

The most characteristic fossils of the Coal measures are plants, o? which 
probably a thousand species have already been described. These are for 
the most part ferns, but with these are several genera of trees peculiar 
to the coal flora, and having a close affinity with the Lycopodiaceae,—the 
club mosses of our present flora. On the higher lands of the Carbon- 
iferous continent grew forests of coniferous trees allied to the Araucaria 
or Norfolk Island pine. The seas of this period abounded in mollusks, 
fishes, corals and crinoids of which the remains constitute a great group 
of charactcristic genera and species. This era in the life history of the 
globe was also distinguished by the introduction of a higher order of 
vertebrates than any before existing, the amphibians—to which our frogs, 
salmanders. ete., belong—of which several genera and species will be found 
described by Prof. Cope in another partof this report. The Coal Meas- 
ures of Europe exhibit a remarkable similarity to those of our own coun- 
try both as regards the nature and arrangement of the strata which com- 
pose them and the fossils they contain. Of the plants and mollusks of 
the Carbonifcrous strata nearly one half the species known are common 
to both sides of the Atlantic, and there are some facts which indicate that 
the coal strata of Europe and Amcrica were not only deposited at a corres- 
ponding time in the order of geological sequence, but that they were formed 
simultaneously. This conclusion is, however, not to be accepted with- 
out further evidence, as the progress of geological knowledge tends to the 
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belief that the fauna and flora which characterize each of the different 
ages in geological history have spread by migration, and consequently 
that in widely separated localities they may almost be accepted as 
proof of a want of synchronism. It is certain that their migrations 
from one to the other of these localities, or from some common center of 
radiation, could only have been accomplished in long intervals of time. 
It should be remembered, however, that the time occupied in the deposi- 
tion of any of the great geological formations such as the Coal Measures, 
is tous simply incomprehensible and infinite, and the migration to which 
I have alluded may have been made in sosmall a fraction of this time 
that during the greater part of their deposition these formations may 
have been absolutely synchronous. All that geologists claim, however, 
is that the order of sequence is the same in all countries. The epoch or 
period of deposition of each formation holds a fixed place in the chain of 
events; but whether the corresponding links in this chain are of the 
same precise date isa question which is only to be settled by future in- 
vestigations. Fortunately it in nowise affects the integrity of the geo- 
logical records. 

I have now reviewed briefly the relations of all the geological forma- 
tions found in Ohio, except the Drift. As will be seen by referring to 
the chart which accompanies this chapter, all the upper portion of the 
geological column, with the exception of its extreme summit, is wanting 
here. The most recent of our rocky strata belong to the upper portion 
of the Carboniferous system; while between that and the Quaternary 
allisa blank. The Secondary and Tertiary ages have passed, leaving 
a voluminous record elsewhere, but here only truncated hills and eroded 
valleys to mark their lapse. Even the highest members of the Carbon- 
iferous series, which were doubtless once deposited within our limits, 
exist here no longer, for they have been worn away and their comminuted 
fragments carried off by the Ohio have gone to make up the more recent 
strata deposited on the shores of the Gulf. By going to the center of the 
Alleghany coal field, which hes in West Virginia, we can see in place a 
portion at least of the strata which have been removed from our surface. 
Between 1000 and 2000 feet of the Upper Coal Measures remain there 
which are not now represented in Ohio. But even these, so far as we 
know, include no rocks of later date than the Carboniferous age. 

The reason why the upper portion of the geological column is wanting 
in our state will be readily understood by those who have read the pre- 
ceding portion of this chapter. It is simply this. At or near the close 
ot the period of the Coal Measures, nearly all that portion of our continent 
which lies between the Atlantic and the Mississippi was raised above 
the sea, and from that time to the present only the margins of this area 
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have been submerged so as to receive any deposits during the later 
geological ages. The elevatory movement which carried up much of the 
eastern half of our continent was accompanied by, or culminated in, the 
upheaval of the Alleghany mountains. For it is well known to geolo- 
gists that all the stupendous changes which resulted in the formation of 
this great mountain system, took place subsequent to the Carboniferous 
and anterior to the Triassic age. By the action of the forces that were 
in operation at that time not only all the folds of the Alleghanies were 
formed but the rocks which underlie our State were warped and cor- 
rugated to such a degree as to completely change both the surface and 
substructure of that portion which lies east of the great Cincinnati 
anticlinal. 

The effects produced by the forces which elevated the Alleghanies are 
sostupendous and impressive that they have, very naturally, been ascribed 
to some extraordinary and overwhelming cataclysm, but we shall prob- 
ably find that these as well as other great changes which are recorded 
in the earth’s crust are the product of slowly acting, though resistless 
forces. 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly 
Yet they grind exceeding small.” 


This is scarcely the place to discuss the phenomena of mountain forma- 
tion, but I may say in passing that the proof is accumulating that the 
recurring elevations and depressions of the continent which are described 
on the preceding pages of this chapter, as well as the upheavals of 
mountain chains, can be shown to be the effects of forces that have con- 
tinued their action through countless ages. 


THE MISSING CHAPTERS IN OUR GEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 


I might perhaps with propriety pass from the review which I have 
given of the relations of the elements composing the rocky substructure 
of Ohio directly to the consideration of the phenomena of the Drift, and 
thus omit all reference to such portions of the geological history of our 
continent as have left no record within our state limits. I have thought, 
however, that this sketch of the growth of the continent of which Ohio 
forms part, would be more complete and intelligible if it contained some 
allusion to the missing links in our history, and that the two portions of 
our record might in this way be so connected that their relations would 
be clearly comprehended. With this view I propose to notice here very 
briefly some of the changes which were taking place in other portions 
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of our continent in the long interval between the Carboniferous and the 
Quaternary ages. 


Permian period. In Russia, a group of rocks overlying the Carbon- 
iferous, having great geographical extent and considerable thickness, 
from their development in the kingdom of Perm have been designated 
as the Permian System. No evidence of the existence of this group of 
strata had been met with in this country until about ten years since. 
Then, Prof. Swallow of Missouri, and Mr. Meek, now the palaeontologist 
of the Ohio Survey, discovered in Kansas strata overlying the Coal 
Measures which contain some of the characteristic fossils of the Permian. 
These were, however, mingled with Carboniferous species and the beds 
which contain them are confurmable with the Coal Measures beneath ; 
go that it is impossible to draw there any distinct line between the 
Permian and Carboniferons systems. The “ Permian” fossils of Kansas 
were found by myself in similar relationship near Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and they will probably be obtained in the extreme upper members of the 
Carboniferous series wherever these are reached. None of the Coal 
Measures of Ohio are high enough to contain them, but it is not unlikely 
that they will be discovered in the uppermost strata in the axis of the 
trough of the Alleghany coal field in West Virginia. 


Triassic period. Passing from the Carboniferous and Permian we leave 
behind us all that great group of formations called by geologists the 
Palacozoic, and enter upon a new scries to which the term Mesozoic has 
been applied. This series comprises the Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous 
systems. As has been before remarked, none of these groups are found 
in Ohio nor in the area lying between the Alleghanies and the Missis- 
sippi north of Tennessee. On the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, however, 
and over an immense area in the far west, these more recent deposits 
form the surface rocks. The first and lowest of the Mesozoic groups, the 
Trias, is represented on the Atlantic coast of North America by the 
brown sandstone of the Connecticut river valley and New Jersey ; aleo 
by the rocks which compose the small coal basins in the vieinity of Rich- 
mond, Va., and in North Carolina. West of the Mississippi river the 
Triassic rocks are much more largely developed. In the central part of 
the continent they lie conformably upon the Permian or Carboniferous, 
and occupy a broad belt extending through the ylains from Nebraska to 
Texas underlying most of the Llano Estacado anda large area in New 
Mexico and southern Utah. In California, Nevada and Sonora, the 
Triassic rocks consist of shales and limestones for the most part highly 
metamorphosed, and with the Jurassic slates, from which they ean hardly 
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be distinguished, holding the quartz veins which carry the gold. The 
Triassic rocks of the middle portion of the continent attain a thickness 
of 2000 to 3000 feet, covering an area of many thousand square miles 
and exhibiting the same general character throughout, viz: they are red 
sandstones, shales and variagated marls, with beds of gypsum and rock 
sult. They seem to me to have been deposited during the shallowing 
and retreat of the great Carboniferous sea when it gave place to a wide 
spread continental surface. We know that the period of their deposi- 
tion was immediately preceded by a submergence that was almost uni- 
versal, west of the Mississippi, and they were succeeded by land condi- 
tions scarcely less general. Beside this, their peculiar composition, as it 
seems to me, is susceptible of but one explanation. These red sand- 
stones, generally fine and calcareous, cross-stratified and ripple marked; 
green, blue, vellow and red marls, impregnated with salt, holding sheets 
of gypsum and peculiarly barren of fossils could hardly have been 
deposited elsewhere than in broad, shallow basins, where the sea water 
was evaporated till it formed a solution tov strong for animal or plant 
life, and where the sulphate of lime and the chlorides of sodium, calcium 
and magnesium were ultimately precipitated in a solid form. In short, 
we had at this period of the world’s history a recurrence on a much 
grander scale of the conditions which resulted in the deposition of the 
Salina group in the Upper Silurian age. The Triassic rocks are gener- 
ally very barren of fossils. To this rule there are, however, some 
marked exceptions. In Nevada, the Trias at certain localities is highly 
fussiliferous. It is there an impure limestone from which a large num- 
ber of species of Amanonites and other shells have been obtained. The 
Triassic formation has also furnished an interesting series of fossil plants 
obtained from the coal strata of Virginia and North Carolina, by Profs. 
Rogers and Emmons, from Abiquiu, New Mexico, bv myself, and at Los 
Bronces, Sonora, by Mr. Remond. This flora is composed of cycads, conifers 
and ferns and all of the genera and several of the species are such as 
oceur in the Trias of Europe. 

The strange series of tracks found in the sandstones of the Connecticut 
valley—generally known as bird tracks but probably for the most part 
reptilian—show that similar faunas as well as floras existed on both 
sides of the Atlantic during the Triassic age. 





Jurassic system. In the progress of the formation of the great continent 
which was mainly produced by the emergence of the Triassic sediments 
from the Carboniferous sea, along certain shores of the newly formed 
land a series of strata were deposited more recent than the Triassic and 
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which correspond in position and fossil remains with the Jurassic of the 
old world. The rocks of this group, in Europe, are the depositories of 
some of the most remarkable forms of ancient life. Of these, the most 
interesting are the gigantic reptiles which in this and the succeeding 
period inhabited the sea and the land. They were carnivorous and 
herbivorous, walking, swimming and flying, reigned as monarchs of the 
animal kingdom at the time, and the era in which they lived has been 
appropriately designated the Reptilian age. 

In the Jurassic rocks of our own country few remains of these great 
reptiles have as yet been met with, but we have evidence that they 
abounded in the other Mesozoic periods—the Triassic, before and Cre- 
taceous, after—so that we may conclude that their absence is simply an 
imperfection of the geological record. It should also be said that the 
limited districts occupied by Jurassic rocks in America, lying as they 
do, in the far west, have been but imperfectly examined and more 
thorough exploration may yet bring tolight as rich a faunathere as that 
contained by the Jurassic of Europe. So far as yet known our Jurassic 
strata are confined to Alaska, California, Colorado, and Wyoming. 


Cretaceous system. This group of strata takes its name from the Chalk 
which in England constitutes a conspicuous element in the series to 
which it belongs. Chalk is, however, really a limestone and is composed 
almost entirely of microscopic shells. It is adeep sea deposit and nearly 
identical in composition with the ooze drawn up from great depth in the 
soundings made in our present seas. In North America we have scarcely 
any true chalk, but the Cretaceous series covers probably a greater 
breadth of surface than any other. It forms a narrow belt back from 
the shore of the Atlantic and Gulf in our southern states, and except 
where broken through by the upheaval of mountain chains or removed 
by erosion, it may be said to underlie the surface of a much greater belt 
reaching from Mexico through Texas northward far into the British 
possessions ; its eastern margin half way between the Rocky mountains 
and the Mississippi; its western on the same parallel being formed by 
the Wasatch mountains. In addition to this the Cretaceous rocks occupy 
a large part of western Mexico, California, Washington and Oregon ter- 
ritory and Vancouver's island. Here as in the old world the Cretaceous 
strata contain great numbers of interesting fossils of which the cham- 
bered shells, Ammonites, Baculites, &c., form a conspicuous feature. Here 
are also found numerous remains of the great reptiles so characteristic 
of the Mesozoic rocks of Europe, with many gigantic species peculiar to 
America; and we may say that in this country the Cretaceous was the 
culminating period of the Reptilian age. 
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It should also be mentioned that in North America the Cretaceous was 
a great coal making period, as rocks of this age in the far west contain at 
various points important beds of lignite some of which are from 30 to 50 
feet in thickness. The coals of Vancouver’s island, Bellingham bay, 
Mt. Diablo, those of New Mexico and Arizona, as well as some of the 
most valuable beds in Utah, Colorado and Wyoming, are of Cretaceous 
age. These with some Tertiary lignites comprise all the so called coals 
of the far west. 

The topographical changes which took place on our continent during‘ 
the Cretaceous period were very striking. We have seen that when the 
great Carboniferous sea was withdrawn it left exposed in the west exten- 
sive mud flats and salt pans where the peculiar series of deposits belong- 
ing to the Triassic accumulated. Ultimately all this great area became: 
dry land and was covered with a luxuriant forest growth of very different: 
botanical character from the cycadaceous flora which preceded it ; since: 
it was composed of the highest order of plants—the angiosperms—such: 
as constitute most of our present flora. In these forests of the Cretaceous: 
were many genera of trees which have continued to exist to the present day,, 
such as oaks, magnolias, willows, tulip trees, &c. After the lapse of ages 
—how many we know not—our continent began again to sink, and that 
portion west of the Mississippi was gradually submerged until the sea. 
rolled its waves from the Gulf of Mexico to the Rocky mountains on the 
west, to the Arctic ocean on the north. A consequence of this submer- 
gence was the formation of an unbroken sheet of beach sand over all the. 
depressed area. This sand, the direct debris of the land, everywhere 
included relics of the land vegetation ; for wherever we now examine it 
we find it consolidated to a sandstone containing the impression of leaves 
and the trunks of trees. These have been collected from many and 
widely separated localities and represent fully 100 species of arborescent 
plants ; showing that the forest growth of the Cretaceous period was as 
varied and luxuriant as that which now covers any portion of our ter- 
ritory. 

On the mechanical sediment to which I have referred were deposited 
the organic sediments of the open ocean. These are now limestones, in 
many places full of marine organisms, among which are to be found all 
the strange cephalopods that characterized the fauna of *he Cretaceous 
period. 

Although copying so closely the Cretaceous series of Europe, our rocks 
represent only the middle and upper portions of the Cretaceous System ; 
the Wealden and Neocomian, the oldest European members of the Creta- 
ceous not having been as yet clearly identified anywhere in America 
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This proves that the submergence I have described began only when a 
considerable part of the Cretaceous age had passed. 

Before closing this brief notice of the Cretaceous system I should per- 
haps refer to the somewhat widely circulated report that the recent deep 
sea dredging expeditions had found the Cretaceous fauna still existing in 
the before unexplored depths of the ocean. This misstatement doubtless 
arose from the fact that a few genera of crinoids, two or three in all, have 
been obtained in recent deep sca dredgings, which have continued to exist 
since the Cretaceous age, but many more Cretaceous genera of animals 
and plants were before known to be now living, and some of our genera 
date back very much farther than that. All these are, however, mere 
relics and fragments of the fauna and flora which characterized the long 
past geological ages. Certainly the Cretaceous age—when only a few 
insigificant mammals lived; when the monarchs of the animal world were 
reptiles in infinite variety and attaining colossal size, when the land 
was clothed with different vegetation and the sea thronged with huge 
and curious chambered shells—has passed, never to return. 


Tertiary system. When the Cretaceous sea had prevailed so long over 
those portions of our continent which were sunk beneath it that more 
than 2000 feet of caleareous sediment had accumulated at its bottom, the 
land began again to rise and the sea gradually retreated to the position it 
now holds. During this retreat, or the oscillations of level which accom- 
panied it, a series of strata were deposited which have been denominated 
the “ Tertiary " or third great geological sub-division: In this group are 
embraced all the strata that contain any species represented in the exist- 
ing fauna and flora of the globe, and they are divided into three sub- 
ordinate groups, the Eocene, Miocene and Pliocene, the latter the most 
recent. These Tertiary rocks form the Atlantic and Gulfeoasts and reach a 
long distance up the valley of the Mississippi. In the far west the 
Miocene and Pliocene are largely developed while the Eocene is only 
doubtfully present. In the Great Basin and the region of the plains 
there are wide areas of Tertiary strata which occupy the beds of ancient 
fresh water lakes. They consist for the most part, of marls and impure 
limestones containing impressions of plants, fresh water shells, the 
remainsof fishesand reptiles and also the bonesof mammals. Of the latter 
a large number of species have been deseribed belonging to the genera 
Elephas, Rhinoreros, ete., ete., with many strange extinct forms; a group 
close!y allied to the mammalian fauna of the old world Tertiaries and 
such as from their number and magnitude have given to this period in 
the life history of the globe the name of the Age of Mammals. 
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The flora of our fresh water Tertiary strata is very rich and. of great 
interest. More than 100 species—mostly arborescent plants—have been 
brought to light in the Miocene beds of the Upper Missouri, while per- 
haps an equal number has been collected from the deposits of similar 
age west of the Rocky mountains. The flora of the Miocene of the north- 
west indicates a climate much like that of our southern states, since itin- 
cludes fan palms and yet contains a number of plants which are now grow- 
ing over the greater part of our country, such as our two hazels,—Corylus 
Americana and C. rostrata—the common fern Onoclea sensibilis, etc. 

An additional interest has been given to our Miocene vegetation by 
the discovery that it extended as far north as the Arctic sea. From facts 
which cannot with propriety be cited here, it is evident that in the 
Miocene epoch a flora botanically similar to that which now prevails 
over the temperate zone of our continent covered all its northern por- 
tion and reached to China and Japan on the one hand, to Greenland, Ice- 
land, the Hebrides and the continent of Europe on the other, and that a 
temperate climate not colder than that of Ohio prevailed over the northern 
hemisphere so far as explorations have yet been made. The contrast 
which this condition of things presents to that recorded in the next 
chapter of our geological history is very striking. 


QUATERNARY SYSTEM. 


The deposits of the Drift period form part of the geological series repre- 
sented in Ohio and possess peculiar interest from the part they have 
played in modifying the surface; hence they will be described more at 
length in other portions of our report. Here I shall only briefly refer to 
them in order to complete the sketch which fills the preceding pages of 
this chapter. 

The period immediately following the Tertiary age in geological his- 
tory, but separated from it by we know not how many thousands of years, 
presents us with a complete change in the physical condition not only 
of our own continent, but apparently of the whole northern hemisphere ; 
a change not exceeded by that which takes place upon vur surface in the 
alternations of season from midsummer to mid-winter. We have abund- 
ant evidence that during what is called the Drift period the climate of 
our continent had changed from the all pervading warmth of the Tertiary 
to an all pervading arctic cold. While in the former age the climate of 
our southern states was carried to Greenland, in the latter the present 
climate of Greenland was brought as far south asthe Ohio. The conti- 
nent of Greenland is now nearly buried under snow and ice, and on a large 
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part of the coast, access to the interior is debarred by ice precipices formed 
by the great glaciers which flow from the interior to the sea. Precisely 
such must have been the condition of much of the North American con- 
tinent during the glacial period, for we find evidence that glaciers covered 
the greater part of the surface down to the the latitude of 38 or 40 degrees. 
Throughout all the northern half of our national domain the rock surfaces, 
wherever the material has resisted more recent decomposition, are planed, 
grooved and striated in a way that no other agent than ice marks rocks. 
Similar phemomena are met with throughout much of the northern hemi- 
sphere in the old world, and the proof is conclusive that this ice period 
ras common to both, and that then glaciers, or great masses of moving 
ice, filledall our valleys, covered most of our plains with a thickness of 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands of feet and rolled over our highest 
hills. By this agency the character of the surface was greatly modified, 
its asperities smoothed offand many of its basins and valleys excavated. 
Upon the polished surface left by the ice we find laid down a series of 
beds known as the Drift deposits. These are clays, sands, gravel and 
bowlders which have all been transported greater or less distances from 
their place of ofigin and have for that reason received the name they 
bear. When carefully examined the Drift deposits are found to present 
a constant order of arrangement which is briefly as follows: The glacial 
surface is generally covered first by gravel and bowlders oran unstratified 
clay thickly studded with small fragments of rock found in place at no 
very distant points. Mingled with these are generally a few, sometimes 
many pebbles and boulders of crystalline rocks, such as are only found 
north of the great lakes. These are generally rounded, ground and 
striated. In Ohio they are usually small and few; farther north larger 
and more abundant. Thissheet of clay and boulders I have termed the 
Glacial Drift because it seems to be the direct product of glacial action. 
Second; upon the Glacial Drift blending with and shading into it we have, 
not everywhere, but in many localities a fine stratified clay which has 
been designated as the Erie clay by Sir William Logan. Like the under- 
lying boulder clay the Erie clay is blue below and where protected from the 
action of the air, yellow above where the iron it contains is converted by 
exposure from the protoxide into sesywioxide. The Erie clay has plainly 
been deposited from suspension in water and doubtless accumulated at 
the bottom of the water basins which occupied the place of the retreating 
glaciers. Third; upon the clays Lhave described there is found over a 
wide area in Ohio and other western states a layer of carbonaceous matter 
with logs and stumps, sometimes upright trees. This is apparently an 
ancient soil which sustained a growth of vegetation that covered a large 
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part of the area abandoned by the ice. This carbonaceous layer I have 
termed the Forest bed. The remains of the elephant, mastodon and giant 
beaver are found in and above this deposit, but not below it. Fourth; 
overlying the Forest bed we find a series of stratified deposits, gravel, sand 
and clay, sometimes of great thickness, evidently the product of a sub- 
mergence by which the Forest bed was deeply buried under a mass of 
transported material. Fifth; scattered over the surface of the underly- 
ing Drift deposits, and forming the last and topmost member of the series, 
are numerous boulders, often of great size. These are usually of crystalline 
rock, granite, greenstone, silicious slate, ete., rocks found in place no 
where nearer than the Canadian highlands and the Eozoic district on the 
south shore of Lake Superior. With these boulders have been, found 
manv masses of native copper, obviously derived from the Lake Superior 
copper region. The boulders I have described are frequently seen resting 
on fine, stratified clays which would have been broken up and carried 
away by currents of water or glaciers,—the agents which have often been 
credited with the transport of the boulders,—they must have, therefore, 
been floated to and dropped upon their present resting places. In my 
judgment no other agent than floating ice could have accomplished their 
transport in the manner in which it has been done. Hence, I have 
considered them as the result of iceberg action, and have termed them 
and the northern gravel with which they are associated, the Iceberg Drift. 

With the distribution of the erraties the history of the Drift proper 
closes. In reviewing it we see; first, the Glacial period, in which gla- 
ciers reached as far south as Cincinnati, planing, grinding down and 
smoothing all rock surfaces and excavating the basins of our great lakes; 
second, the retreat of the glaciers, leaving clay and boulders spread over 
the glaciated surface as they abandoned it; third, a great inland sea 
of fresh water filling the basins, before occupied by ice. (The northern 
shore of this great lake was formed by the ice wall of the glacier foot 
while its bottom was covered with such portion of the mud ground up by 
the glacier as was taken intosuspension. This mud is now the Erie clay.) 
fourth, the spread of a forest growth over a large part of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, ete., and the formation of a soil, the Forest bed; fifth, an ele- 
vation of the water level to a point 500 feet above the present surface of 
Lake Erie and the formation of icebergs by the detachment of great masses 
of ice from the glacier foot, which now rested upon the hills of Lake 
Superior and Canada, composed of crystalline rock. These icebergs held 
in their grasp—as do those which float in the Atlantic at the present 
day—great quantities of gravel and boulders which were sown broad cast 
over the then submerged rim of the basin of the lakes. At a later period, 
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by continental elevation or the removal of barriers to drainage, the water 
level was gradually depressed until the inland sea was reduced to the 
comparative insignificance of our “ great lakes.”’ 

The descent of the water level would scem to have been paroxysmal, or 
at least, if gradual, it was interrupted by long periods of rest. During 
these periods the waves cut decply into elevated shores and washed up 
ridges or raised beaches wherever the shore was more nearly level and 
composed ot soft materials. These old shore lines are now distinctly 
marked by terraces and ridges which will be found fully described in 
another part of this report. 





VERTIGAL SECTION OF THE ROGKS OF OHIO. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF OHIO. 


SECTION I.—THE PHYSICAL STRUCTURE AND RELATIONS OF 
THE STRATA. 


The general relations which the geology of Ohio sustains to that of 
adjacent states and the continent at large, are given in the preceding 
chapter. The local phenomena exhibited by the different formations 
which come to the surface within our territory present themselves next 
in order for consideration ; but before entering on any detailed descrip- 
tion of the strata and fossils which characterize the different groups 
included in our geological series, I have thought that a few words should 
be said in regard to the general physical structure and arrangement of 
the rocks which underlie the state. 

To the casual observer, the physical sub-structure of Ohio may seem 
to be, like its surface, simple and almost monotonous, but upon more 
careful examination it will be found to be locally diversified, both as 
regards the number, character and thickness of the strata, and the 
positions which they occupy relative to each other and to the horizon. 

There are in Ohio no such conspicuous arches and dislocations of the 
strata as are found in the neighboring states of Pennsylvania, New York 
and Virginia, but the rocks are no where absolutely horizontal, and 
when traced over considerable intervals, they are found to exhibit a 
series of waves or folds, of which the magnitude is masked by the broad 
and general erosion that has affected the surface, and by the deep and 
continuous sheets of superficial materials which so generally cover and 
conceal the underlying rocks. 
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The most considerable fold which has disturbed the strata of Ohio is 
that of the Cincinnatianticlinal. This forms so striking and interesting 
a feature in our geology, that I have thought it worthy of a somewhat 
extended and minute description, which will be found in another part of 
this chapter. 

On the west side of the Cincinnati arch the strata all dip westward, 
and ultimately sink bencath the Illinois coal basin. Toward the north- 
ern extremity o the arch the dip is northwest and more rapid; the 
strata here descending under the Michigan coal field. On the east side 
the easterly dip of the rocks is everywhere strongly marked, but greatest 
near the southern line of the state, where the axis is highest. Near the 
Lake shore the maximum dip probably does not exceed twenty feet to 
the mile, while on the Ohio it is double that, or forty feet. The ranidity 
of the dip also diminishes as we recede from the axis, and its uniformity 
is further broken by a series of subordinate folds imperfectly parallel 
with the great one. Following these various curves, the strata sink by 
a succession of steps or waves beneath the trough of the Alleghany coal 
field ; the axis of which passes near but beyond our eastern border. The 
total dip in this direction is so considerable that the lowest stratum 
exposed on the crown of the Cincinnati arch is, on the eastern side of 
the state, buried about two thousand feet beneath the surface. East of 
Ohio all the rocks rise again, and not only the lowest exposed in our 
state, but even those which underlie them, crop out on the flanks and 
summits of the Alleghany mountains. 

In addition to the east and west dips by which our strata are affected. 
they also exhibit well marked north and south dips, which, though less 
apparent, and hitherto unnoticed, are no less real and interesting. In 
the western half of the state, and especially along the summit of the 
Cincinnati arch, the dip of the strata is strongly northward ; amounting 
to about 1000 feet, between the Ohio and the Lake. The surface of the 

Mnemnati group is, in Highland county, about 500 feet above Lake 
Eric, while, on the Lake shore it is nearly 400 feet below that level. It 
should also be said that these figures do not represent the entire dip ; in- 
asmuch as the crown of the arch is extensively eroded where it crosses 
the Ohio in Clermont County, so that we are unable to determine the 
original altitude of the surface of the Cincinnati group at this point, and 
henee the total northward dip. It eould not have been less, however, 
than 1000 feet, and was probably more. 

In the eastern half of the state a meridional dip is observable, quite 
as great as that last described, but toward the south. For example; the 
base of the Carboniferous Conglomerate at Little Mountain, Lake County, 
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is 600 feet above Lake Erie, while on the Ohio near Marictta it is over 
600 feet below the level of the Lake; showing a southward dip of over 
1200 feet in this interval. 

This contrast in the north and south dips in the eastern and western 
portions of the state is due to the fact that the Cincinnati arch falls off 
toward the north-and terminates in the low country beyond Lake Erie ; 
while the eastern half of the state is occupied by the northern extremity . 
of the great Alleghany coal field; an elongated boat shaped trough, in 
which the strata dip from the ends as well as the sides, toward the 
central portion. 

The great diversity of level which I have shown to exist in the rocks 
of Ohio is, for the reasons before stated, but imperfectly exhibited upon 
the surface, and has given little variety to our topography except so far 
as it may have determined the courses of our draining streams, and hence 
the positions of our valleys of erosion. It would scem however to promise 
greater success to Artesian borings than has been attained, and hence 
the cause of the failures experienced becomes an interesting subject of 
inquiry. It is probably known to most persons that an Artesian well is 
one in which there is a constant flow of water from a subterranean 
source. Such wells can only be obtained where there is a peculiar and 
unusual arrangement of the underlying rocks, combined with a topo- 
graphy which affords a “head,” or source of water supply, higher than 
the surface where the boring is made. The subterranean structure which 
gives rise to Artesian wells must be in some degree that of a basin in 
which porous and impervious strata alternate ; the porous strata dipping 
down from some higher land where the water is absorbed, while imper- 
vious overlying rocks prevent its escape at a lower level. When, there- 
fore, the impervious strata are pierced, the water rises through the 
artificial outlet and flows spontaneously as a fountain. So far as I have 
learned, the only successful Artesian wells in the state are those of 
Toledo, Bryan, and various other points in our north-western counties. 
These wells, however, derive their flow only from the surfare of the rock, 
and deep borings—of which a great number have been made in this 
district—have never, so far as known, given rise to an Artesian flow of 
water. The Drift deposits in the north-western portions of the state 
deeply cover the slope of the rocky basin of Lake Erie. They consist for 
the most part of a thick sheet of impervious clay, beneath which is a 
stratum of sand, gravel, and boulders, lying upon the rock, and through 
which currents of water pass. It is easy to see how the water absorbed 
on the divide west of, and above, Bryan, percolates down beneath the 
clays, and rises to the surface at lower levels when they are pierced. 
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The Cincinnati arch in this region as elsewhere, is mainly composed of 
Impervious limestones and its summit is lower than the surface where 
the borings have been made. Hence, though the dip of the strata is 
strongly northwest, the little water absorbed by them cannot possibly 
rise to the surface. In the central and southern portions of the state the 
geological structure is somewhat more favorable, and yet, as will be seen, 
it wants one element indispensable to success. The crown of the Cin- 
cinnati arch is several hundred feet higher than the valley of the Scioto, 
and the strata which compose it dip eastward even more rapidly than 
the surface. They would therefore certainly be water-bearing and would 
supply an artesian flow, provided some of them were porous, and others, 
overlving these, impervious. It unfortunately happens however, that 
they do not exhibit any such alternation. The mass of the arch is com- 
posed of limestones, first, the Corniferous, Waterlime, Niagara, and 
Chinton—which are but slightly water-bearing, and have no continuous 
impervious cover—then the Cincinnati group, a mass of compact lime- 
stones and shales, about 1000 feet in thickness, and it is plain that no 
water could circulate through these. Beneath the Cincinnati group, the 
Calciferous sandrock and Potsdam sandstone are porous and water-bearing 
strata, but they rise to the surface no where in our state, nor indeed to a 
level higher than the surface at any point where they could be reached 
by boring. Hence, it is vain to expect a supply of water from this 
source. 

It is possible that borings made somewhere in the valleys which 
traverse our portion of the Alleghany coal basin may penetrate the 
Waverly group or the Carboniferous Conglomerate where the necessary 
conditions of water-head and impervious cover are supplied, and so an 
Artesian flow may be gained. The immense number of oil wells bored 
in these valleys, none of which, so far as I know, are Artesian, seem to 
prove, however, that failure will continue to be the general rule and 
success the rare exception in all efforts to obtain a spontaneous flow of 
water from wells sunk for this purpose. 

The deep well at Columbus was bored in the hope of obtaining an 
Artesian flow from it, but, for the reasons given above, the effort was not 
successful. It afforded however most interesting information in regard 
to the strata which deeply underlie the state, both as respects their posi- 
tion and geological equivalenee, and it will be again referred to in 
connection with both these topics. 
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STRUCTURE AND AGE OF THE CINCINNATI ANTICLINAL. 


It has been long known to geologists that a line of upheaval passes 
from the south line of Tennessee, with a direction a little east of north, 
through Nashville and Cincinnati to Lake Erie. This line is marked 
by no conspicuous topographical features, but throughout its whole 
length the rocks are raised in a distinct arch, from which they dip away, 
on the one side under the Alleghany coal field, on the other beneath the 
coal basin of Indiana and Illinois. The bearing of this axis of elevation 
is nearly parallel with that of the folds of the Alleghanies, and it has 
been generally supposed that it was synchronous with them; in other 
words, that the date of its upheaval was subsequent to the Carboniferous 
and anterior to the Triassic period. No accurate analysis has, however, 
hitherto been attempted of the structure of the Cincinnati arch, and 
although frequent reference has been made to it by different geologists, 
no satisfactory description of this interesting feature in the geology of 
the Mississippi valley has yet been given to the public. 

During the war I had occasion to traverse a large part of the states of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and had opportunities for observing the rela- 
tion of the rocks of the Cincinnati anticlinal at a great number of 
localities. These observations, combined with those of Prof. Safford of 
Tennessee, afford the means of forming some idea of the features it pre- 
sents south of the Ohio river. 

Since the organization of the present Geological Survey of Ohio, the 
structure of that portion of the Cincinnati arch which lies within the 
limits of our state has been the subject of special investigation by Prof. 
Edward Orton and myself. This investigation has resulted in bringing 
to light facts which have enabled us not only to determine accurately 
the date of the first upheaval and the details of structure of the Cincin- 
nati axis, but have revealed to us much more than was before known of 
the physical geography of the Mississippi valley during the periods in 
which the Upper Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous strata were 
deposited. A brief resume of the observations to which I have referred, 
with such conclusions as seem legitimately deducible from them, will be 
given in the pages which follow. 


A. STRUCTURE OF THE CINCINNATI ARCH SOUTH OF THE OHIO. 


The general topographical and geological features of the Silurian area 
of Tennessee, with the relations borne to it by the exposures of the over- 
lying strata, are very well given in the interesting and valuable report 
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made by Prof. Safford. From this report we learn that the Central basin, 
as Prof. Safford terms it, is underlaid by Lower Silurian rocks, corres- 
ponding in age to those of the Trenton and Hudson periods, in New York. 
These rocks are now extensively eroded, but once formed an arch or 
dome of moderate elevation, of which the anticlinal structure is still 
plainly discernible. On either side of the Lower Silurian area, the 
Upper Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous strata are found, dipping 
northwest and southeast away from the central axis. They also dip, 
more gently, north and south from the geological summit of the Silurian 
area at Murfreesboro. Two sections on opposite sides of the arch, show- 
ing the contact of the Lower Silurian with more recent rocks, given by 
Prof. Safford, are of special interest as related to those observed in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, by Prof. Orton and myself. Of the Tennessee sections, 
that on the northwest side of the arch, near the line between Davidson 
and Robertson Counties, is composed of the following elements: 


FEET 
1. Silicious member of the Lower Carboniferous group. (Waverly)........268 
2. Black Shale. (Huron)............ ccc sees cece etees cccees ceveee veeee cesses soeese ceneeees 28 
3. Niagara Limestone ......... cece ceecee neces ceeuee ceeeeeees seeeeeceesaveces senens ceeeee ers 81 
4. Nashville group. (Lower Silurian) ...... ceesosene sennnnnnn ccseeeees ceeoneneen nonnen es 


On the opposite side of the arch, at Snow Hill, in DeKalb County, 
Prof. Safford reports the following section: 


FEET. 
1. Silicious member of the Lower Carboniferous group. (Waverly)........ 140 
2. Black Shale. (Huron) .........ccccccccs csececece coseeceee coneaeeer nennen ceasetees seeeenes 45 
3. Nashville group. (Lower Silurian exposed )......... cccecsses coscerees conceeecscs 303 


The localities affording these sections are about fifty miles apart, the 
interval being occupied by Lower Silurian rocks forming the crown of 
the geological arch. From these sections we learn that on the flanks of 
the arch, in this region, the Upper Silurian strata have on the west side 
a thickness of 81 feet, the Devonian of 28 feet, an interval of 109 feet 
only, separating the Carboniferous from the Lower Silurian rocks. _ On 
the east side of the arch the Upper Silurian is entirely wanting, the 
Huron Shale—Devonian, and having a thickness of 45 feet—alone sepa- 
rating the Lower Silurian from the Carboniferous. Both east and west 
of the localities cited, the Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks attain 
greater thickness ; showing that they rapidly diminish as they approach 
the crown of the arch. The Upper Silurian strata terminate in a feather 
edge, and the Devonian are so reduced as to render it very doubtful 
whether they ever stretched over; only one member being visible where 
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the formation is last observed. These sections show us then, that the 
upheaval of the arch took place before the deposition of the Upper 
Silurian rocks, and that during the Upper Silurian and through most, if‘ 
not all of the Devonian ages, it formed an island raised above the surface 
of the ocean. 

From my notes taken in the valley of the Cumberland, in Overton 
County, Tennessee, and Cumberland County, Kentucky, I take the fol- 
lowing sections :— 


Section at Burksville, Cumberland Co. Ky. 


; FEET. 
1. Waverly Shales. ......... 0. ccccecces onnnnneen eeeee ceceetessceseccecees aeseasses seesseecs 250 
2. Black Shale. (Huron)......... sersenennananen socsceces sosesssctensccescees ces ecsees anne 45 
3. Niagara Limestone and Shales......... .uucsors cscseeees coccescasee sonnnnsnn coe eseees se 50 
4. Cincinnati group with Orthis lynr, Strophomena alternata, &c., to Cumber- 

land River. 
Section on Sulphur Creek, Overton Co. Tenn. 
FEET. 
1. Carboniferous Limestone, capping hills. 
2. Waverly ......... 006 Kennen sunsun sesseeeee cates Seseeeees nansssnsn sae cee anenen ss ceensepeee nen 280 
3. Black Shale. (Huron)....... .cccsees cence coe cee cee nnnnensnonnnsnnen seeeeeee seeees 3 to 20 
4. Gincinnati group. 


In the latter section we sec that the Upper Silurian rocks have entirely 
disappeared, the Devonian nearly so, as Orthis lynz and Strophomena 
alternata, characteristic fossils of the Lower Silurian, may be obtained 
only five feet below the Waverly carrying Lower Carboniferous fossils. 
In this part of the Cincinnati arch, it is certain that neither the Upper 
Silurian nor the Devonian strata ever passed over it, but it was deeply 
buried beneath the Lower Carboniferous sea. The cliffs on either side 
of the Cumberland river are composed of strata of the latter age, and 
though now separated by the erosion of the valley, it 1s plain that they 
were once united. 

In central and northern Kentucky the Lower Silurian area is greatly 
expanded. Its surface is now not very much elevated, and Muldrough’s 
Hill, composed of Lower Carboniferous rocks, rises high above it. I have 
examined with some care the south-eastern, southern, and western mar- 
gins of this area. On the southern side, the Burksville section is 
repeated in a great number of localities; the Upper Silurian and Devon- 
ian rocks holding, along the margin, a thickness of about 100 feet, nearly 
equally divided between Niagara and Huron. On the west side of the 
“Blue Grass” district these strata are seen resting upon the Cincinnati 
group near Lebanon and thence to Louisville. Following this line we 
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recede from the axis of the Cincinnati arch, and discover an increase in 
the development of the strata lying between the Waverly and the Cin- 
cinnati group. For example—the Huron Shale becomes doubled in 
thickness ; the Corniferous Limestone and Waterlime come in—as may 
be seen at the Falls of the Ohio—and the Niagara is probably thicker 
than further south and east, though its lower surface is not visible in 
this vicinity. The Lower Silurian area is here nearly 130 miles in 
width, and though now extensively eroded and reduced in height, we 
have good reason for believing that this was once the most elevated por- 
tion of the arch, and one that has probably not been submerged since 
the close of the Lower Silurian ages. On any other supposition than 
this it becomes very difficult to account for these broad, depressed areas 
of Lower Silurian rocks, in Tennessee and Kentucky. They were beyond 
the reach of glacial action and do not form part of any connected chan- 
nel of erosion. If they had ever been covered with Upper Silurian, 
Devonian and Carboniferous rocks, these, from their resistant character, 
would scarcely have been altogether removed. If, however, we accept 
the conclusion that the Lower Silurian strata have never been so covered 
and protected, the solution of the problem becomes easy. The Cincin- 
nati group is mainly composed of soft, calcareous strata, such as are most 
readily acted upon by both chemical and mechanical agents. Exposure 
to the action of ordinarv atınospheric influences only, to rain and winds, 
frost and sun, from the Silurian ages to the present time, would, there- 
fore, inevitably have resulted in the removal of so much of the material 
of these old islands, that they would have been left in intaglio instead 
of relief. 
rounded by elevated margins composed of later and more resistant strata 


They would thus become just what they now are, basins, sur- 


once deposited around their shores and below the level of their surfaces. 

Along the Kentucky river, from Frankfort to Nicholasville, and at 
Murfreesboro in Tennessee, the basal portion of the Blue limestone series 
is exposed to view, and if it was originally as thick at these points as 
elsewhere, not less than 800 to 1000 feet of the upper part have been 
removed. If, now, the missing masses were replaced, the Blue limestone 
areas would resume their original character; that is, they would be 
again islands rising above the plain that surrounds them. The Blue 
Grass region and the central basin of Tennessee are doubtless more 
extensive than the area of the old islands, as they have been considerably 
enlarged by erosion, but that the central portion of each formed an 
island through all the Paleozoic ages after the Lower Silurian, is, 1 think, 
a reasonable inference from the facts that have been stated. 
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B. STRUCTURE OF THE CINCINNATI ANTICLINAL NORTH OF THE OHIO. 


The line of the Cincinnati anticlinal extends from the Ohio river 
near Cincinnati, in a direction a little east of north, to the Lake shore 
between Sandusky and Toledo. Throughout this interval it is marked 
by a distinct arch in the strata; which is, however, much more observ- 
able at its southern than at its northern extremity. In consequence of 
the erosion which all the region bordering the Cincinnati arch has 
suffered—an erosion that has been broad and general in its action—the 
line of the axis presents no conspicuous topographical feature; but it 
will be noticed that the direction of the draining streams, which follow 
the strike of the strata on either side, indicates that it once formed a 
water shed that gave the initial bearing to their flow. About Cin- 
cinnati the summit of the arch has been much more deeply and exten- 
sively removed than farther north, and yet this portion is still higher 
than its northern prolongation. We have good reason to believe, there- 
fore, that this was originally the highest part of that portion of the arch 
that lies within the limits of our state, and that, in common with the 
Blue Grass district of Kentucky, the Blue limestone area about Cincin- 
nati represents the most elevated portion of the ridge; that which has 
been the longest above the sea level, and therefore has suffered most from 
surface erosion. From this region the ridge—then a low mountain 
chain—fell off gradually to the north and vanished in the plain which 
skirted the Canadian highlands. This is indicated not only by the 
northerly dip of the rocks which form the arch, but by the bearings of 
the edges of the strata exposed on either side; the strike of these strata 
on the east side being nearly north and south from the Ohio to the Lake, 
while in the north-western portion of the state it is nearly northeast and 
southwest. These two lines of bearing would meet near the north shore 
of Lake Erie. 

The physical structure of the arch is well shown by the observed dip 
of the rocks which compose and flank it. Prof. Orton, who has made a 
careful and discriminating study of that portion of the anticlinal which 
lies nearest to Cincinnati, has reported a number of observations on the 
altitude of the surface of the Cincinnati group within his district. 
From these we learn that the highest point of contact between the Cin- 
cinnati and Clinton groups observed by him, is near-Lebanon, and is 441 
feet above Lake Erie. From this point the dip for a distance of 35 miles 
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is northerly, and about four feet to the mile. On the northern margin 
of the state the rocks of the Cincinnati group.are deeply buried and are 
concealed from observation. A boring on the crown of the arch here 
would give the level of the surface of the Cincinnati group, and would, 
therefore, enable us to ascertain, accurately, the northerly dip of the 
strata composing the anticlinal; but no such boring has been made. 
Wells have been sunk, however, on either side of the arch at its north- 
ern extremity ; at the mouth of the Vermillion, at Sandusky, Toledo, 
Stryker, Whitehouse, &c. From these we learn that at points 20 or 30 
miles from the summit of the arch, the surface of the Blue limestone 
series is. about 800 feet below the Lake level. The Niagara and Helder- 
berg rocks which overlie the Cincinnati group, are better exposed along 
the line of the anticlinal, and therefore afford means for a more accurate 
measurement of the northern slope of its crest. The central line, or 
axis of the arch, as Prof. Orton has shown, passes cast of Cincinnati, and 
although the geological summit is removed by erosion, we find the high- 
est exposure of the surface of the Niagara on the divide between the 
waters of the Little Miami and Scioto, in Highland county. Here the 
top of the Niagara is 557 feet above Lake Erie. At Genoa and Elmore, 
in Ottawa county, abeut 200 miles north, the surface of the Niagara, ap- 
parently onthe summit of thearch, is 55 feet above the Lake. This shows 
a dip of 502 feet between the points of observation, but the descent of 
the crown of the arch must once have been more than this, as near Cin- 
cinnati the arch is truncated,. and our point of observation on the surface 
of the Niagara in Highland county was originally some distance down 
its eastern slope. 

The east and west dip of the rocks forming the Cincinnati arch is, 
naturally, much more rapid, and, although the strata which flank it are 
soon deeply buried, we are fortunately able by consulting the records of 
borings, to determine their position at points which show very clearly 
what the general features of its transverse section are. 

As has been mentioned, the breadth of the eroded crown of the arch 
in Kentucky is nearly 130 miles. When, on coming northward, fwe 
enter Ohio, we find it already much narrowed, and yet the surface 
exposures of the Blue limestone group form a triangle, of which the 
hase, on a line drawn east and west through Cincinnati, is about 90 
miles broad, the south-western angle reaching fur into Indiana. On 
either side of this area the corresponding strata dip rapidly away from 
the axis; so rapidly indeed, that if carried up at the same angle till they 
met above Cincinnati, they would form an arch fully 1000 feet in height. 
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Whether they ever did meet we shall perhaps never learn with certainty, 
but there are some facts which render it probable that they did not, as 
will be shown on another page. We can assert, at least, that if the 
Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks did once cover the Cincinnati arch, 
the angle of dip which they exhibit on its flanks was not continued ; 
for from the summit of the Cincinnati hills no more than 200 or 300 feet 
of the top of the Blue limestone series has been removed, and the strata 
of this group over most of the breadth of the arch, as Prof. Orton shows, 
are nearly horizontal. 

North from Cincinnati, as has been remarked, the breadth of the 
anticlinal rapidly diminishes. The outcrops of the Corniferous lime- 
stone which may be said to form its base on either side, and which in 
Kentucky are separated by an interval of more than 150 miles, near the 
Lake shore are within 50 miles of each other. 

On the Ohio, the dip of the rocks which flank the axis is probably 
greater on the east side than on the west. In other words, its eastern. 
slope is more abrupt than its western. On this point, however, further 
observations are required in Indiana. Careful sections made along the 
line of the railroads leading from Cincinnati to Indianapolis would. 
determine this question with accuracy ; for they would be made in linee 
nearly at right angles with that of the axis of the anticlinal. A section 
furnished me by David Christie, Esq., taken by himself along the Ohio 
and Mississippi railroad, from Cincinnati to the west line of Indiana, 
gives the following rates of dip of the strata: 


FT. PER MILE. 


Dip of the surface of the Lower Carboniferous Limestone............000. esses 8.6 
“ “ © "Waverly group...... 2.10. ssscesses one coscse onsneunan annennen 9.1 
“ base “ Huron Shale......... encore ccs cos enonensne onanen onsnenneen 11.1 
“ surface 66 Niagara QTOUP.........ccsceecee sense ceceas coveeesce veveee ces 12.5 


It should be remarked, however, that this line of observation is not at. 
right angles to the axis of the Cincinnati arch, so that it is probable that 
the figures given are considerably less than such as would represent the 
true north-westerly dip of the strata. On or near the line of Cincinnati, 
the dip of the surface of the Blue limestone eastward, as given by Dr. 
Locke, is 37.4 feet per mile. Observations made by Prof. Orton and 
myself on the dip of the base of the Huron shale from Samantha—where 
its most western outlier is found—to the eastern margin of the county, 
give a dip of about 35 feet to the mile. Further north we have a more 
accurate measurement on a more extended line. At Bellefontaine, in 
Logan county, the base of the Huron shale is 670 feet above Lake Erie,, 
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the point of observation being about the crown of the arch. At Colum- 
bus, 50 miles distant in an air line southeast, the base of the Huron 
shale is 65 feet above Lake Erie; giving a dip of 605 feet, or 12 feet to the 
mile. The dip eastward from Bellefontaine to Delaware, distant in an 
air line 36 miles east, is 402 feet, or about 11 feet to the mile. Observa- 
tions at intermediate points are required to determine how this dip is 
distributed, but it is certain that near the summit of the axis the de- 
scent is much more rapid than farther eastward, and it would also seem 
that the line of greatest dip runs south of east. 

If now we compare our observations on the elevation of the surface of 
the Cincinnati group in the south-western part of the state with the 
level of the same geological horizon at Columbus, as measured by the 
State House well, we get the following results: 


Surface of Blue limestone near Lebanon................ 441 feet above Lake Erie. 
“ “ “ in Columbus well............ 721 feet below “s 


which gives a dip of 1167 feet in a distance of about 70 miles by air 
line, in a northeast direction ; or 16.6 feet to the mile. 

Prof. Orton states that the surface of the Cincinnati group at High 
Banks, near Troy, in Miami county, is 438 fect above low water in the 
Ohio ; or 305 feet above Lake Erie. Comparing this with the assumed 
level of the surface of the Blue limestone in the State House well, we 
have a dip indicated of 1031 feet; or—since the points of observation 
are about 60 miles apart in an air line—17 feet to the mile ; the direction 
being nearly cast. 

It may be thought that any conclusions based on comparisons of level 
made with the register of the State House well are of doubtful value; 
‚and yet this record was kept with such unusual care and minute- 
-ness—specimens of the borings having been preserved from so many 
different points—that the data furnished by the well seem to me to be 
worthy of confidence. If we accept them we must conclude that the dip 
of the surface of the Blue limestone is considerably greater than that of 
the Corniferous group. It seems inevitable that we should get this 
result, from the fact that the Corniferous and the Helderberg limestones 
are introduced, and acquire a thickness of 300 feet, between the points of 
observation in Highland county and Columbus. The partial filling of 
the trough lying east of the Cincinnati axis, by the formations I have 
enumerated, would necessarily diminish the dip of the Huron shale 
which was deposited upon them. 

The transverse section of the northern extremity of the Cincinnati 
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arch is revealed to us by no such exposure as that in the valley of the 
Ohio. The crown of the arch is here brought down to the level of the 
Lake, and the surface outcrops afford very imperfect means for the 
measurement of the dip. The well borings that have been referred to, 
give us, however, some interesting information. In nearly all of these, 
the red shales of the Clinton and Medina form a distinctly marked 
horizon, which fixes, within a few feet, the surface of the Cincinnati 
group. Inthe well bored at Toledo the red shale was struck at the 
depth of 800 feet. This well was begun at a point 40 feet above the 
Lake, and passed through 100 feet of Drift, then through the Upper 
Silurian limestones—Waterlime, Niagara, and Clinton—here considerably 
thicker than farther south. The crown of the arch is at Genoa, Elmore 
and Washington, distant 15 to 20 miles from Toledo in a south-easterly 
direction. It is there formed by the surface of the Niagara, which has 
an elevation of about 50 feet above the Lake. At Waterville, 15 miles 
southwest from Toledo, a well, begun in the Waterlime, reached the 
Medina at 400 feet, the surface of the Cincinnati group being distinctly 
marked at 460 fect. The margin of the Niagara is here but, about five 
miles distant. The Toledo well indicates an extremely rapid dip on the 
northwest side of the axis,—probably not less than 40 feet to the mile— 
but from a want of accurate knowledge of the thickness of the Niagara, 
it cannot be measured with absolute certainty. This rapid dip is also 
shown upon the surface by the narrowness of the belts of outcrop of the 
Corniferous and Waterlime near Toledo. The crown of the arch in this: 
vicinity is broad and shows at least two distinct folds by which the 
Niagara is brought to the surface. 

East of the anticlinal, wells have been bored at Sandusky and the 
mouth of the Vermilion. The records of the Sandusky well were no} 
kept with sufficient accuracy to be of much value to us in this connec- 
tion, but the depth at which the gypsum of the Salina group was struck 
indicates an easterly dip of something like 18 feet to the mile. The 
Vermilion well terminated in the Medina, here a red sandstone, at the 
depth of 800 feet below the Lake level. The distance of the mouth of 
the Vermilion from the nearest outcrop of the Niagara is about 40 miles, 
and if we assume the thickness of the Niagara and Clinton, in this por- 
tion of the state, to be what the well-borings indicate, about 400 fect, 
this would give a dip of 10 feet to the mile. 

These borings seem to show that at its northern extremity the dip of 
the rocks on the west side of the anticlinal is more rapid than on the 
east ; an opposite condition from that which prevails farther south. 
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C. GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE AND HISTORY OF THE CINCINNATI ARCH. 


In the description that has been given of the physical structure of the 
Cincinnati axis, the strata which form it have been so frequently referred 
to, that no farther analysis of its geological structure would seem to be 
required. Ishall be compelled, however, to give a brief review of the 
elements which compose the anticlinal, in order that the records they 
afford, both of its formation and degradation, may be intelligently read. 

The geological and topographical features of that portion of the state 
which surrounds Cincinnati are minutely and accurately described in 
the report of Prof. Orton, which forms a part of this volume. I will 
therefore refer to that report for all details of the structure of this part 
of the anticlinal, and will only remark in passing, that as far north as 
Dayton the whole crown of the arch is occupied by the outcrops of the 
Cincinnati group, here deeply eroded to form the valleys of the two 
Miamis. Around the margin of the Bluc limestone area extends a broad 
belt formed by the exposures of the Clinton and Niagara groups. In 
Clarke, Champaign, Shelby, Darke and Mercer counties the Niagara is 
the surface rock over the entire breadth of the anticlinal; and thence 
northward to the Lake shore it occupies the crest in a nearly continuous, 
though somewhat irregular and tortuous line of outcrop. . 

Over most of the northern half of that portion of the axis which lies 
in Ohio, the Waterlime group underlies the surface, in Hardin county 
forming a band which stretches entirely across from side to side. North 
and south of this point the Helderberg area is divided into two or more 
belts by the exposures of the Niagara. 

From Pickaway county to Sandusky, and from Sylvania up the 
Maumee to Paulding, the sides of the arch are flanked by belts of the 
Corniferous limestone. North of Columbus, on both sides of the arch the 
Corniferous is overlaid by a thin sheet of Hamilton. Still further 
removed from the central line, we have on the east and northwest 
broader belts of the Huron shale. On the crown of the arch in Logan 
county an island of Corniferous limestone capped with Huron shale has 
been left by the erosion of its conncctions. 

I have now enumerated the elements which enter into the composition 
of the Cincinnati axis, but there are some features presented by each 
formation which require notice, as they form the record of some of the 
most important incidents in its history. 
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1. Cincinnati Group. The axis of the arch, as shown by Prof. Orton, 
passes east of Cincinnati through Bethel in Clermont county. Here 
the strata rise nearly 100 feet higher, geologically, than at Cincinnati, 
and from this point they dip both east and west. Though now denuded 
of all the central portion of the Blue limestone area, Prof. Orton finds 
satisfactory evidence that the Lebanon beds, the topmost portion of the 
series, once stretched over its entire breadth, and therefore, that the Cin- 
cinnati group was horizontally deposited before the first elevation of the 
arch. 


2. Medina and Clinton Groups. The Blue limestone series is overlaid 
by red, blue, and mottled calcareous shales which occupy the position of 
the Medina sandstone, and yet have yielded no fossils by which their 
identity with this formation can be demonstrated. From their soft and 
yielding nature, these shales have been removed wherever they were 
fully exposed to erosion, and are only found where they have been pro- 
tected by the overlying Clinton limestone. The Clinton group has been 
identified by numerous fossils, and there can be no question of its age. 
In thickness it is extremely variable, diminishing from 40 feet in Greene 
county to 15 feet at Dayton. In Adams county the interesting discovery 
was made by Prof. Orton, that a part of the Clinton is formed bya 
conglomerate of well rounded limestone pebbles and worn fossils of the 
Blue limestone series. The importance of this discovery will be readily 
appreciated, as it proves that before the deposition of the Clinton, the Cin- 
cinnati group was consolidated into rock and raised into cliffs and shore 
lines which were eaten away by the waves at the ocean level to forma 
pebbly beach. Here we have an indubitable record of the elevation of the Cin- 
cinnatt arch between the Upper and Lower Silurian ages, and proof that it is 
far older than the Appalachian system with which it has been commonly 
associated. 

Owing to the extensive crosion that this portion of the arch has suf- 
fered, it is impossible for us now to trace the line of the shore which 
bounded the Clinton sea. The rapid thinning of the Clinton limestone 
at Dayton indicates, however, that it ran not far distant from that local- 
ity. As we shall see farther on, the abundant evidence of the continued 
submergence of the axis northward, seems to prove that it here swept 
around the north end of an old Silurian island, which in the Clinton 
epoch stretched far southward into Tennessee. It will be remembered 
that the Clinton is wanting in all the sections taken on the flanks of the 
arch in both Tennessee and Kentucky; from which we may infer that 
all such portions of it as are exposed to view in that region were above 
the ocean level during the Clinton epoch. 
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3. Niagara Group. The Niagara group forms a marked feature in the 
geology of the Cincinnati axis in Ohio, but becomes constantly less im- 
portant going southward. The best exposures of it which we have are 
in Highland county, where it attains a thickness of 275 feet, consisting 
of 


FEET, 
1. Hillsboro sandstone........scscccsscoscesecssccnsecsecssconseescacesseeassesecstaessensooee 30 
2. Niagara limestone ...........ccccscscecceececscessscnscsoeesscsecscesssseensessecs sessseess 180 
3. Niagara shale........cccsscscccccscsscscececccscsaceccsescesesesusesseseeeesssacsneeeen ces - 60 
4. Dayton limestone ......... .nessnsosnenensonnnensnnnnunenonnunsnnnensnennonnennnsnennenene 5 


Of these, the sandstone which forms the summit of the group seems to 
be a local deposit, as it is scarcely met with outside of Highland and 
Adams counties. We have no means of accurately measuring the thick- 
ness of the Niagara group in the northern part of the state, as only its 
upper portion is exposed, and in the well sections it is not easy to draw 
the line between that and the overlying Helderberg and Corniferous 
limestones. The color of the Niagara is, however, usually a light yellow, 
and its texture coarse, porous, sometimes sandy; so that it is oftener 
than otherwise called a sandstone by the well borers. Judging by the 
space occupied in the well sections by rocks having the character of the 
Niagara group, I am led to believe that in the northern part of the state 
it attains a thickness of about 350 feet. The Hillsboro section shows 
therefore, that the Niagara has there nearly its normal thickness. In 
Adams county it is represented by Prof. Orton as only 190 feet thick, and 
I have nowhere observed it in Kentucky or Tennessee attaining a thick- 
ness of over 100 feet. It covers the Clinton, however, where the latter 
formation is thinning out on the old shore line, with such a depth of 
sediments that it shows clearly a considerable depression of the land or 
elevation of the sea level, during the Niagara period in Ohio; as was the 
case in New York. Whether the Niagara submergence covered all the 
Ohio portion of the old Silurian island we have no means of determining 
with certainty, as erosion has obliterated the record. By reference to 
the Kentucky and Tennessce sections quoted on preceding pages, it will 
be seen that the Niagara sca did not cover all portions of the Cincinnati 
arch south of the Ohio river. 


4. Jelderberg Group. As has been mentioned, the Waterlime cer- 
tainly once covered all portions of the northern extremity of the Cin- 
cinnati axis. It now reaches over from side to side at one point with its 
normal thickness, and where the Niagara is exposed along the crown of 
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the arch, the Waterlime has undoubtedly been removed by erosion. As 
we move southward, however, along the sides of the arch we find the 
Waterlime growing gradually thinner, until in southern Kentucky and 
eastern Tennessee no traces of it are recognizable. Going from the base 
toward the summit of the arch in Southern Ohio, this thinning of the 
Waterlime is still more evident ; as at Lexington it diminishes from 100 
feet to 15 feet in two miles. (Prof. Orton.) Going still further west- 
ward, it entirely disappears, letting the Huron shale down directly on 
to the Niagara. From these facts we learn that the sea level in the 
Helderberg period was considerably lower than when the Niagara sedi- 
ments were deposited, and was nearly the same as during the deposition 
of the Clinton. The absence of the Waterlime from the strata which 
flank the arch on the east in Kentucky and Tennessee, proves that a 
large land area existed there in the Helderberg period. 


3. Corniferous Limestone. The belts of outcrop of the Corniferous 
limestone which run along the base of the Cincinnati arch are now sep- 
arated by an interval of from 50 to 100 miles, and we should be without 
proof that the northern extremity of the arch was covered by the Cor- 
niferous sea, were it not for the island which occupies its crest in Logan 
county. This shows plainly that a sheet of Corniferous limestone once 
covered all portions of the axis from this point northward. We fail to 
find any traces of the Corniferous, however, on the east side of the arch 
further south than Pickaway county, where it thins out westward to a 
feather edge on the Waterlime. It undoubtedly extends further south- 
ward, as traces of it are found in Kentucky on both sides of the axis, 
but its margin is, in southern Ohio, overlapped and concealed by the 
Huron shale which extends much further westward. The limited reach 
of the Corniferous limestone toward the south and on the flanks of the 
Cincinnati arch, shows that during the Corniferous epoch, the relative 
level of the sea was much lower than in the Niagara, and somewhat 
below what it was inthe Helderberg period. It will be noticed, however, 
that the island of Devonian strata in Logan county forms one of the 
highest portions of the state; the surface of the Corniferous limestone 
being there 670 feet above the Lake. The level of the same formation 
where it runs to an edge and is overlapped by the Huron shale, is 200 
feet lower than this; a fact which proves either that the northern portion 
of the Cincinnati arch was, in the Corniferous period, relatively lower 
than it now is, or that the Corniferous belt at the eastern base of the 
arch in Pickaway county had suffered extensive erosion before the depo- 
sition of the Black shale. The latter supposition is hardly probable, as 
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the Corniferous limestone in this region shows no distinct marks of 
erosion. The probability seems, therefore, to be, that the relative levels 
of the Corniferous limestone in Pickaway and Logan counties were once 
quite different from what they now are. 

There are some other facts in regard to the deposition of the Cornif- 
erous limestone which are worth reporting in this connection. 

In Delaware and Marion counties, at the junction of the Corniferous 
with the underlying Waterlime, the former limestone is largely com- 
posed, locally, of rolled pebbles of the latter; from which we may infer 
that there is a slight unconformability between the Devonian and Upper 
Silurian groups, just as between the Upper and Lower Silurian,—indi- 
cated by the Clinton conglomerate—and that the Waterlime here formed 
a shore to the Corniferous sca, just as the Cincinnati group did to the sea 
of the Clinton epoch. 

We shall probably find that like other mountain ranges, the Cincin- 
nati axis continued to be a line of disturbance through several geological 
periods. The want of conformability exhibited by the strata which 
flank it, is apparently due in part to variations in the inclination of the 
sea bottom on which they were deposited, and not altogether to oscilla- 
tions of sea level caused by continental elevations and depressions. 

The Waterlime on the islands in Lake Erie was evidently much shat- 
tered by disturbances which occurred after the deposition and consolida- 
tion of this formation. The fragments were subsequently reunited and 
a breccia formed; the interstices between the displaced blocks being 
sometimes filled with celestine and native sulphur, probably deposited 
by thermal waters ; and yet, so far as observed, the Corniferous limestone 
shows no evidence of having been disturbed by the forces which locally 
shattered the Waterlime. They therefore seem to have done their work 
before the Corniferous limestone was deposited. 

In the Coal Measures we find satisfactory evidence that many of the 
changes of strata were caused by changes of level, not continental but 
local, and produced by the varying curvature of the bottom of the trough 
between the Cincinnati axis and Blue Ridge. 

I venture to call attention here to the fact more fully reported else- 
where, of the finding in the Corniferous limestone at Sandusky and 
Delaware, many floated fragments of land plants, among which are 
trunks of tree ferns, branches of Lepidodendron, &e. Withthe knowledge 
that the study of the Cincinnati arch has given us of the island which 
rose above the Corniferous sea, and with what we know of the reach of 
that sea in other directions, we can form some idea as to where these 
land plants came from. As I have elsewhere suggested, the Corniferous 
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sea was a warm one, permitting the growth of coral reefs as far north as 
the islands of Lake Erie. The climate of the Cincinnati and Nashville 
island must, therefore, have been warm enough in the Corniferous period 
to permit the growth upon it ofa tropical vegetation. This island could 
not have been more than 100 miles distant from Delaware, and land 
plants could easily drift to that point, and even to Sandusky, from 
its shores. The considerable number, good preservation, and char- 
acter of the plants found in the localities mentioned, seem to indicate 
that they came from a near and more southern land. The shores of the 
Devonian continent were 500 miles away toward the east and north, and 
it is quite improbable that these plants should have come from there. 
We are justified in concluding, therefore, that they formed part of the 
vegetation which covered the surface of the island (or islands) whose 
history we have been tracing. From the dissemination of these plants 
we may infer that a current from the south swept the eastern shore of 
our ancient Atlantis, and this current may have extended the northern 
reach of coral reefs. 

It will perhaps appear strange that with the well-marked shore lines 
which have been discovered, and the many proofs we have of the advance 
and recession of these shore lines, we have not found a larger amount of 
mechanical sediments in the strata that have been enumerated. It 
should be remembered, however, that all the materials composing the 
nameless island to which reference has so frequently been made, are cal- 
careous, and there was nothing there to make sandstone or quartz 
conglomerates of. Conglomerates of limestone pebbles were formed, as we 
have seen, precisely as they are now forming on the limestone islands of 
Lake Erie. The Hillsboro sandstone, and the thin layer of Oriskany 
which lies at the base of the Corniferous limestone, are probably edges 
of the great sheets of mechanical sediments of the same date, which are 
found in the Alleghany belt, and are of eastern or northern origin. 


6. Huron Shale. The period of the deposition of the Huron shale 
was evidently one of submergence, as it reaches farther up on the flanks 
of the Cincinnati arch in southern Ohio than any other formation 
except the Niagara. Whether it covered all our portion of the arch can- 
not be determined, as it has been so easily acted upon by eroding agents 
that it has been removed from nine-tenths of the area it once occupied. 
The Logan county island, of which the highest points are covered with 
Huron shale, proves conclusively that it once extended over all the 
northern portion of the Cincinnati arch. As we go southward into Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, we find the Huron shale much thinner than in 
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Ohio, but a constant feature in all the sections afforded by outcrops of 
the rocks flanking the Lower Silurian areas. In many places it reaches 
beyond the Niagara, and we may therefore conclude that the submer- 
gence of the land during the Huron epoch was more general than at any 
previous time. It will be remembered, however, that in some localities 
in northern Tennessee, I observed the Huron shale reduced to a thick- 
ness of three feet, this alone separating the Lower Carboniferous rocks 
from the Lower Silurian. It is therefore almost certain that not all 
portions of the Cincinnati arch were brought beneath the sea during the 
Huron epoch. 


7. Lower Carboniferous Group. Since surface crosion has removed all 
the records from the interior of the Lower Silurian areas, we have no 
means of positively determining whether they were entirely covered by 
the Carboniferous sea, and yet it is certain that the sea level, in that 
period, was relatively higher than in any of the epochs of submergence 
which have been enumerated. In Ohio, the Huron shale, at the point 
where it approaches nearest to Cincinnati, has a thickness of 250 feet; 
only 100 feet less than in the Scioto valley. Its present western outcrop 
is therefore considerably remote from the shore line which limited its 
reach. It is covered, however, in the localities referred to, by 100 feet of 
Waverly shales, so that it may be said that the extension of the Waverly 
in Ohio, nearly, if not quite, equals that of the Black shale. In Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee the proofs of the submergence of the Cincinnati 
anticlinal in the Lower Carboniferous period, are much more striking. 
For example; the Blue Grass area of central Kentucky is overlookod on 
the southwest by the bold escarpment of Muldrough’s Hill, which rises 
high above it. Muldrough’s Hill is, however, only the cut edge of the 
Lower Carboniferous plateau which occupies central and southern Ken- 
tucky, and which, except where cut by the deep and narrow gorge of 
the Cumberland river, stretches continuously from the Cumberland 
mountains to the Illinois coal field. This portion of the anticlinal is 
therefore dceply buried under Lower Carboniferous sediments, first, with 
the Waverly shales 250 feet in thickness, and above these, with an equal 
mass of Lower Carboniferous limestone. In Tennessee the Lower Car- 
boniferous plateau skirting the Cumberland mountains forms the eastern 
rim of the topographical basin of the Silurian area, while corresponding 
escarpments of the same formation border it on the south, west and 
north. We may infer from these facts; first, that the Cincinnati arch 
was more deeply submerged during the Lower Carboniferous than at any 
previous period; second, that the submergence was greatest towards the 
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south ; third,— from. the entire absence of the massive, resistant strata of 
the Lower Carboniferous group in the central portions of the Blue lime- 
stone areas—that they were never completely covered by them. 

The Lower Carboniferous limestone marks the period of greatest de- 
pression of the land, or elevation of the sea, which took place during the 
Carboniferous age. The reach of this limestone measures the extent of 
the open sea of the period, and its thickness, at the same time, measures 
the depth of the sea and the duration of the submergence. In Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee the Lower Carboniferous limestone is, in some 
localities, 500 feet in thickness. It reaches northward, constantly thin- 
ning, until it terminates in a feather edge in the trough of the Alleghan y 
coal field about the southern line of Pennsylvania and the central part 
of Ohio. This thin margin of the limestone is composed of the Upper 
or Chester division only, of the limestone mass. This shows that the 
submergence was progressive from the south northward, and that the 
area of clear water reached only the limit I have mentioned. As the 
relative relief of the Cincinnati arch was at least as great in the Carbon- 
iferous age as now, it seems quite certain that the Carboniferous sea did 
not cover its northern portion. 

These facts apparently help us toa solution of the question so much 
discussed, ‘‘ Were the Alleghany and Illinois coal fields ever united ?” 
The proof seems to be abundant that they were not. It will be remem- 
bered that in the epoch of the Coal Measures the Carboniferous sea had 
retreated, and that as far south as Alabama continuous land conditions 
prevailed during the deposition of each coal stratum. It is therefore 
certain that the Cincinnati arch was raised above, and that it somewhat 
widely separated, the great coal marshes. 

But it will be said that the limestones inter-stratified with the coal 
seams mark periods of submergence in the Coal Measure epoch, and that 
the sea in these intervals might have rolled completely over the Cincin- 
natiarch. Prof. Rogers even sees in the westward thickening of the 
Coal Measure limestones in Pennsylvania, evidence of a widespread open 
sea at the west during their deposition. Our observations in Ohio prove, 
however, that Prof Rogers was mistaken in the facts, and therefore, in 
his conclusions ; for the limestones of the Coal Measures are most num- 
erous and thickest in the centre of the basin, thinning out on the west 
as on the east. Even the great limestone overlying the Pittsburgh coal— 
that upon which Prof. Rogers specially based his conclusions—after 
passing the centre of the trough diminishes rapidly in force, and is 
largely replaced by mechanical sediments as the western margin of the 
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coal field is approached. These facts prove that the Alleghany coal field 
was in the Coal Measure epoch as it is now and has always been since 
the Lower Silurian age, a synclinal trough. In the Upper Silurian and 
Devonian ages this was an arm of the sea, bounded by the Blue Ridge 
on one side and by the Cincinnati axis on the other. During the lime- 
stone making intervals of the Coal Measure epoch this trough was still 
occupied by an arm of the sea, but was then a gulf or tongue, of far more 
restricted dimensions than before. Of this gulf the Cincinnati arch 
was the western shore, and one which rose high above it. The degrada-' 
tion of this shore—as I shall show more fully in another place—contrib- 
uted a large part of the mechanical materials inter-stratified with the 
limestones and beds of coal; the Carboniferous and Waverly conglom- 
erates and sandstones supplying the materials for the conglomerates and 
sandstones of the Coal Measures on the western and northern sides of 
the basin. 

It is perhaps possible that a connection once existed between the 
Illinois and Alleghany coal fields in southern Kentucky, along the line 
of depression between the Kentucky and Tennessee Lower Silurian areas. 
But of this we have no proof. The interval which separates the Coal 
Measures is very wide even where the Carboniferous limestone is con- 
tinuous. The probabilitics are therefore, that these two basins were 
entirely disconnected ; but if they were anywhere connected it was at the 
southern end of the Cincinnati axis, where the state of Alabama now is, 
and where the coal strata are covered by the Mesozoic and Tertiary rocks 
of the Gulf coast. 


The Islands in Lake Erie. Among the indirect consequences of the 
upheaval of the Cincinnati arch we may include the group of islands in 
the west end of Lake Erie. Such islands are exceptional in our lower 
lakes, of which the basins are excavated in strata usually little disturbed 
and of uniform composition over large areas. Our lakes are monotonous 
in outline and surface because each is the product of a single great cause 
operating upon a comparatively simple and homogeneous geological 
structure. Hence the origin of the islands referred to forms an inter- 
esting subject of investigation. I am not aware that any theory has 
been proposed to account for their existence, but now that their geologi- 
cal structure is known, when viewed in connection with the Cincinnati 
axis, their origin is easily explained. 

In the description of the Cincinnati axis which has been given on the 
preceding pages no effort has been made to trace it beyond the south 
shore of Lake Erie. North of this line the geology is obscured, first, by 
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the waters of the lake, and second, by the thick and continuous sheet of 
Drift clay which covers the rocks that underlie the low and level country 
beyond the Lake. We have every reason to believe however, that the 
great fold which is so strongly marked within the limits of our state, 
reaches, though in constantly diminishing force, far into the Canadian 
territory, and it is even probable that the line of disturbance which has 
been noticed by the Canadian geologists in the vicinity of the Ennis- 
killen oil region, is only the northern prolongation of the Cincinnati 
axis. The rocky strata which form the bottom of the west end of Lake: 
Erie seem to have been considerably affected by it; and here it brought 
up the massive limestones of the Devonian and Upper Silurian series in 
such a way as to form a transverse barrier across the present Lake basin. 
East of this barrier the Huron and Erie shales and the Waverly group 
must have been left at a lower level in nearly horizontal sheets with an 
average thickness of more than a thousand feet of soft and yielding 
material. All the middle and eastern portions of the Lake basin have 
been excavated in these last-mentioned strata, mainly by a glacier 
moving from the north-east toward the south-west, or rather, along the 
major axis of the Lake. When, in the progress of this glacier, it reached 
the line of the Cincinnati axis, after the removal of the overlying shales 
it encountered a barrier of massive and resistant limestones which con- 
stituted a formidable impediment in its way; one that opposed an 
obstinate resistance to its eroding power, and thus was left in compara- 
tive relief. In my judgment, the islands in Lake Erie are parts of this 
ancient barrier. They are all wrought by glacial action out of the 
Corniferous limestone and Waterlime; of which the latter here forms 
the crown of the anticlinal. They are separated by comparatively 
shallow channels, and all of this part of the Lake basin is much less 
deeply excavated than the middle and eastern portions. On the north 
shore of the Lake the arch has become so low that the Corniferous and 
Waterlime sink out of view, and in the central portion of the peninsula - 
between Lake Huron and Lake Erie the Hamilton shales and limestones 
form the rock surface beneath the Drift clay. The details of the origin 
and mode of formation of the islands will be more properly given 1n that 
part of the report which is devoted to the consideration of their geology. 
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SECTION II. THE GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 
SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


The order of succession of the rocks of Ohio will be seen at a glance 
by reference to the accompanying engraved section. From this, as well 
as from the allusions made to our geology on the preceding pages, it will 
be understood that the oldest rocks exposed within the limits of our 
state, or reached in any borings that have been made here, belong to the 
Silurian system ; which—divided into two groups, the Upper and Lower 
Silurian—is overlaid by Devonian rocks, and these in turn by those of 
Carboniferous age; the latter forming the summit of our geological 
column, with the exception of the superficial materials representing the 
Drift. 

In order that the readers of this report may obtain a more com- 
plete knowledge of the geological structure of the State, I now propose 
to take up each member of the series in order, and to give a description 
of the geographical area occupied by its outcrops, its prevailing litholo- 
gical features and its characteristic fossils. 


POTSDAM AND CALCIFEROUS GROUPS. 


As has been already mentioned, the oldest rocks which come to the 
surface in our state, form that division of the Lower Silurian system 
known as the Cincinnati group; and we might begin our review with 
this formation, were it not that a deep boring made at Columbus, has 
revealed to us something of the nature and thickness of the strata which 
underlie the Cincinnati series; those which are exposed in many parts 
of the United States, and such as are known to form the real base of the 
Silurian system. It seems desirable, therefore, that they should receive 
at least a passing notice. 

The important facts revealed by the State House well at Columbus 
will be best gathered from the register of this well; a synopsis of which 
is given below, with an explanation, as far as possible, of the geoiogical 
equivalence of the strata passed through. 
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Synopsis of the Register of the State House Well, Columbus, Ohio. 

















4 
. © 
Z| & 3. 
Date. |No.| 5 ® | Rocks passed through. | § a Remarks. 
213 ; 
BH 1A 7 
Well tubed with 6 in. iron pipe 
to the rock. Inside of thisa 
Nov. 4 1| 123 |... Clay, sand and grarel...|...... 4 in. pipe sunk several feet in- 
to the rock. 
2 15 123/Blackish shale............ 7 
m Struck current of water at 150 ft. 
3 | 138 138!Gray limestone with which a hr tee 
bands of chert......... at 180 ft. 
e 
Jan. 14 4 2 276| Very gritty rock.......... 2 |Water raised 5 feet. 





Limest’es, light colored 
Jan. 15) 5 | 486 278} &sandy ab’ve, darker 
& argillaceous below.| 10 [Found salt water at 675 ft. 




















Mar. 20; 6 | 162 764Red, brown and gray 

shales and marls...... 12 ‚Borings impregnated with salt. 

t 

‘Progress per day ranging from 1 

8| 7 | 1058 926|Blue and greenish cal- to 25 feet; much impeded by 

careous shales.......... 13 | crumbling of shale. Strata 
harder below. Borings salt. 














1559. 


June25| 8| 475 | 1984/Light colored, sandy 
magnesian limestone.| 44 |Water continues saline. 














! 


1860. Probably alternating bands of 
sand and lime above. No bor- 
June21i 9 | 316? | 2459“ Whitish sandstone ” ings preserved below 2570 ft; 


(calcareous) ...... ......| 4 | mostly washed away by water. 





2775.4|Present bottom of well, 
in sandrock ?......eesee lernen 
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Geological Section of the Strata penetrated by the State House Well. 





Thick- Character of Rocks. Their probable Geological equivalents. 


hess. 















Alluvial and Drift deposits in old 
valley of the Scioto. 


‚IMa 





Blackish shale. shales), base only. 







Gray limestone with bands of/Corniferous limestone. 
chert. 


‘UBINOA(T 






Huron shale, Huron shale, (Portage « and == 


Oriskany sandstone. 








Limestones, light colored andjHelderberg, Niagara and Clinton 
sandy abov e, darker and ar-| limestones. 
gillaceous below. 









—- — 





Red, brown and gray shales/Clinton, Medina and upper part of 
and marls. Cincinnati group. 


m aera 
usungpgaoddn 









shales and limestones. rv er, Birdseye and Chazy lime- 
stones. 











475 |Light drab, sandy, Magnesian Calciferous sandrock of N. Y., Mag- 
nesian limestone group of Mis- 
souri. 


limestone. 





“UBVIIN[Ig A9MO-'T 


1058 |Blue and green calcareousiOineinnatigroup,with m! 
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Most of the strata enumerated in the above section rise to the surface 
in the western part of the state, and will, therefore, be so fully described 
on succeeding pages that no lengthy reference to them is required here. 
It is, however, interesting to observe that between numbers 5 and 8 we 
get the only measure which we have, of the interval between the base 
of the Niagara and the base of the Blue limestone series, namely 1212 
feet. Just how much of this interval is occupied by the Clinton and 
Medina, and how much by the Cincinnati group it is impossible to say, 
as the red color of the Clinton and Medina may have been transmitted 
to the upper portions of the blue and green shales below, and, therefore, 
the thickness of the Clinton and Medina exaggerated. It is possible, 
however, that the Medina has considerably thickened in the distance 
between its outcrops near Cincinnati and Columbus. We may at least 
infer that the calcareous mass, of which nearly 800 feet in thickness are 
exposed in the valley of the Ohio, is not less than 1000 feet thick; and 
we may also infer from the specimens preserved, and from the rapid 
progress made in the boring, that very little of this mass is anywhere 
in Ohio made up of thick and compact strata of limestone; in other 
words, that the lithological character of the group is throughout nearly 
what we find it to be in the exposures about Cincinnati. 

At the depth of 1984 feet the auger evidently passed the bottom of the 
Cincinnati series and entered a totally different formation. This is 
described in the record as being a light colored granular limestone, and 
I found it to be not only magnesian, but to contain a large amount of 
silica. There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, that this formation 
is the “ Calciferous sandrock ” of New York, and the equivalent of the 
“ Magnesian limestones” of Missouri. After passing through 475 feet 
of this light colored limestone, a whitish sandstone was entered. All 
the material brought up from below this point is of the same general 
character, though nothing was obtained from the well within 150 feet of 
the bottom ; currents of water having carried away the borings. I have 
inferred that this lower sandstone is the equivalent of the Potsdam of 
New York. 

The Calciferous sandrock—if Iam right in the identification of it— 
has in Ohio a thickness of nearly 500 feet, and is intermediate in char- 
acter between the New York and Missouri phases of the group; con- 
taining more lime and magnesia and less sand than the former, and yet 
more siliceous material than is found in the latter. This is precisely 
what we might have expected, and shows that this formation becomes 
gradually more calcarcous in passing westward and receding from the 
ancient land; following the law which seems to prevail among all our 
palaeozoic formations. 
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The temperature of the bottom of the Columbus well when it had 
reached the depth of 2575 feet, was tested by Prof. Wormley with the 
following interesting results, which I give in his own words. 

“A Walferdin’s thermometer, placed in a glass tube filled with water, 
and this inclosed in a strong iron case also filled with water, was lowered 
to the depth of 2475 feet, where it remained for twenty-four hours. It 
was then sunk to the bottom of the well, a depth of 2575 feet, where it 
remained for twenty minutes. Upon the withdrawal of the instrument, 
it was found to have registered 88° F. Assuming this to be the temper- 
ature of the bottom of the well, and also assuming as correct data, that 
the temperature is uniformly 53° F. at a depth of 90 feet, we have an 
increase of 1° F. for every 71 feet.” 

By adopting a point 50 feet from the surface as the horizon of inva- 
riable temperature, and that, for Columbus at 50° F., it will be found 
that the increase in temperature to the depth of 2575 feet is at the rate 
of 1° F. for every 66 feet of descent. It should be said, however, that 
recent experiments made in Europe have proved that unless the ther- 
mometer is so encased as to be protected from the pressure of the column 
of water, the registered temperature is liable to be somewhat erroneous. 
It is desirable, therefore, that the temperature of the well should be 
taken by a thermometer so constructed as to be free from this source of 
error. Such an instrument has been obtained, and if access can be 
gained to the well, its temperature will be again measured. It may be 
of interest to note, in this connection, the fact that in the deep wells 
bored at St. Louis and Louisville—the first 3843.5 feet, the second 2086 
feet deep—the temperatures were respectively 105° and 823°.. It is 
reported, however, that the maximum temperature (107° F.) observed in 
the St. Louis well was reached at the depth of 3029 feet ; 814.5 feet above 
the bottom. A result so anomalous as this requires confirmation before 
it can be accepted as true. 


CINCINNATI GROUP. 


By the term Cincinnati group we now distinguish the rocks which 
were designated by the former Geological Board as the Blue limestone 
series. The new name was first applied to them by Messrs. Meek and 
Worthen of the Illinois geological survey, and was intended to be the 
equivalent of the “Hudson group” (which includes Utica and Hudson 
rocks) of New York. The reasons given for the substitution of the name 
now used are, first; that the term Hudson group is a misnomer, as the 
so called Hudson rocks of New York do not reach to the Hudson river; 
those which were supposed to be their representatives on the Hudson 
having been proven to be of different and more ancient date; second ; 
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that the exposures of the upper portion of the Lower Silurian series are 
more full and satisfactory about Cincinnati than anywhere else in our 
country ; and that they are there replete with beautifully preserved and 
characteristic fossils which are distributed from this point to all quarters 
of the globe and make it a widely-known and typical locality. Iam 
compelled, however, to modify in a slight degree the limits assigned to 
the Cincinnati group by Messrs. Meek and Worthen, from the impossi- 
bility of drawing any line through the Blue limestone series which will 
leave the equivalents of the Utica and Hudson shales above; of the 
Trenton limestone below. As will be seen by reference to the table of 
fossils on another page, we have in the Cincinnati group a hopeless and 
inextricable confusion of Hudson and Trenton species; so that if any 
division be made to represent these two periods, it must be a conven- 
tional and arbitrary one, such as has no existence in nature. 

There are other reasons, also, as if seems to me, why the “Cincinnati 
group’ should not be made the strict equivalent of the “ Hudson group” 
of New York. These are, first; that the Hudson group docs reach the 
banks of the Hudson, and although certain other rocks found on the 
Hudson river were once erroneously considered identical with these, that 
is not a sufficient reason for dropping the name. Second, if made co- 
extensive with the “Hudson group ”’—1. e. limited to the equivalents of 
the Hudson and Utica shales—the “Cincinnati group” would be the 
exact equivalent of the “rocks of the Hudson period,” of Dana, and the 
“ Nashville group” of Safford. 

Since, therefore, the Blue limestone series of Cincinnati is not the 
exact equivalent of any group before named; is a homogencous and 
indivisible whole, characterized by fossils of Trenton, Utica and Hudson 
age; and lastly, because the valley of the Ohio affords the best and best 
known exposures of the rocks of this great and indivisible era in the 
physical and life history of the continent, I feel constrained to accept 
the name bestowed by Messrs. Meck and Worthen, but to so far extend 
it as to include our representatives of the Trenton limestone as well as 
of the Utica and Hudson shales. Some of the palacontological facts 
which compel this course, are given in the following table, where the 
vertical range of the most characteristic fossils of the Cincinnati group 
is compared with their stations in the Lower Silurian limestones of Can- 
ada, New York and Tennessee. 

The abbreviations used in the table are to be translated as follows: Ch. 
Chazy ; B.r. Blackriver ; T. Trenton; U. Utica; H. Hudson ; N. Nashville; 
C. Cincinnati group, station undetermined. The figures in the right 
hand column express the vertical range, in feet above low water—in the 
Cincinnati group of the fossils specified, as reported by Prof. Orton. 
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Table of Comparative stations of Cincinnati group fossils, in Canada, New 
York, Tennessee and Ohio. 


















Stellipora antheloidea.................- Hall T. 

Tetradium fibratum................8aff 

Stenopora fibrosa ...cserersoneneeraee I . Through. 

8. petropolitana. .....scnsenesesco nennen Through. 

Columnaria alveolata............. Goldf.|B. r. B. r. 

Petraia corniculum.........cccsecee cee 

Favistella stellata......... cc cceeceeeee HalllH. 

Escharopora recta. cescseresneeseereen Hall 

Protarca vetusta ....cccceccceeeccsceeees HalliT. 

Heterocrinus heterodactylus........ Hall 

Glyptocrinus decadactylus........... Hall 

Strophomena alternata...........086 Con./Through. Through. 

S. tenuistriata............ Sow. |/T N. 

S, planoconvexa. .......Hall . N, 

Ss. THLOXtA oo... ee cece es Hall. B. r. to LIT. T. 

S. planumbona........... Halil. & HH. ff \ 

Orthis biforata..eseesesesseononeenaneenn Lich.T. & H. 

O. testudinaria .........cceeee ee eees DallB. r. to HAT. 

O. — ocvidentalis......... cesses Halli. 

QO. subquadrata oo... ceceee ceees HalliT. & H. 

O. TOLTOTSA. een cc cces ce ecee cosenenes Salter/T. & UV. 

O. Plicatella......... cecccecsesseecee HallıB. r. to .U 

O. disparilis 0.0... ....00 eevee cc eeee Con.JCh. & B. r. 

O. peetinella...... nennen Hall. r.&T. IT. 

O. INSCULPta.. secs ceeeeee eee coneenees Hall|B. r. to UT. 

Leptaena sericeas.ceensesnesenenenn ec eees Sow. iV. «ll. JT. & I. 

Rhynchonella increbescens........ Hall[B. rn& T. IT. & H. 

Zx6zospira modestäsesssssesesersseren Halli. U. 

Linzula quadrata .. „Lich. T.&H. iT 

Aviceula demissa..csssesessesseen seen Con... II. 

Ambonvehia radiata .ecseneseeenee Halt. & IE ED, 

Cyrtodonta obtusa nenne HallB.r. KT. IT. 

Modiolopsis modiolaris... ............ Con Jj. H. 

Orthonota contracta....esesesseneneenn Halli. HM. 

Ö. pholadis een: Con. {iL 11. 

Cyelonema Dilix... ccc cece cess cece es ConsT. & HW. |H. 

Pleurotomaria subconica....... eee HallB. r. to HAT. & HH. 

Murchisonia gracilis ...............-.HalliB. r. to IL|H. 
DiCINCtAL so sesseeeceseeees Tal] B. r. to T. |T. 

M. bellicincta......, ......1lalllB. r. &T. UT. 

Cyrtolites Ornatus ...... werner sen ce eees Con.H. IT, 

C. COMPTESSUS.. een een ON.B.r. &T. IT. 

Bellerophon bilobatus...........0.... Sow.B.r & TL IT. 

Conularia Trentonensis...... 2.0000. Halll T. T. 

Ortlioceras proteiforme...............falliB. ro & T. T.& U. 

O. crebriseptum...............1 Tall IT. H. 

O. multicameratum ....... ConJ!Ch. to T. IT. 

QO. amplicameratum........ Con.|B.r. & T. IT. 

Oneoceras constrictum. ...... 6 Hall Bor. & T. IT. 
jalyınene SONATIO.. co cececeseeeeeeeees Con.T.& 1. IT. & IL. 

Lichas Trentonensis ........ .Con.Ch.& Bor. fT. 

Cheirurus pleurexanthenus... AireentT. & HIT. 

Trinueleus concentricus.. .EatonT.&H. |T.&H. 

Asaphus RÜBER nenn ...DeKay Ch.toH. Ch. to T. 


A, MEWIStUS wees eee „Locke Ch. to I. |T. 
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The area in which the rocks of the Cincinnati group underlie the sur- 
face, forms a triangle which includes the southwestern corner of the 
state; having its apex at Piqua, Miami county; one side reaching the 
Indiana line in Preble, the other the Ohio in Adams; the whole forming 
the northern extension of the “ Blue grass” region in Kentucky, so fre- 
quently referred to in the analysis which has been given of the structure 
of the Cincinnati arch. The survey of this section of the State has been 
under the special charge of Prof. Edward Orton, who has made a most 
careful and thorough study of its geology. His description of the Cin- 
cinnati group will be found in another part of this volume. It is so full 
and accurate that I cannot do better than torefer those who are interested 
in the subject to his report for all details as to its structure and fossils. 
Prof. Orton divides the Cincinnati group, on lithological characters 
mainly, into three subdivisions, as follows; the first named being the 
highest. 

1. The Lebanon beds. 

2. The Cincinnati division—proper. 

3. The Pt. Pleasant beds. 

These have jointly a thickness of about 800 fect. 

Since the base of the Blue limestone scries is nowhere exposed, we 
cannot accurately determine its entire thickness. By Prof. Locke it was 
estimated to be about 1000 feet, and this, as we learn from the Columbus 
well, is not far from the truth. 

It has been frequently stated that the lowest portions of this limestone 
series were exposed at Frankfort in Kentucky, and it has been estimated 
by David Christy, Esq., that the Kentucky river cuts 500 feet lower, 
geologically, than the Ohio. Maj. S. S. Lyon, who has written much 
more recently on the geology of Kentucky, states that all the ‘‘ Kentucky 
river marble” series,—i. e. the thick-bedded limestones which border the 
valley of the Kentucky between Frankfort and Nicholasville—underlie 
the lowest strata exposed at Cincinnati. Further observations will be 
necessary, however, before we can determine with accuracy the rela- 
tions which the Lower Silurian strata of the interior of Kentucky, bear 
to those of the Cincinnati section. 

Maj. Lyon divides the Blue limestone scries of Kentucky into three 
members, viz., the “Cincinnati group,” the “ Blue grass group” and the 
‘“‘ Birdseye limestone group” ; of which the aggregate thickness is esti- 
mated to be about 800 feet, nearly equally divided at the top of the 
“ Birdseye limestone.” The lowest member of the Kentucky series 
consists of somewhat thick-bedded and compact limestone strata which 
very generally exhibit the structure of the Birdseye limestone of New 
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York. This formation composes the picturesque cliffs of the Kentucky 
river below Nicholasville, and it is also exposed over a limited area east 
of Lexington. This latter point like Murfreesboro, Tennessee, seems to 
be the summit and centre of the Blue limestone dome, and the only place 
where the broad surface erosion has denuded the lowest group. Unfortu- 
nately the massive Kentucky river limestones are almost entirely 
destitute of fossils, so that up to the present time we lack the data neces- 
sary for determining satisfactorily whether or not we have in Kentucky 
the equivalent of the Birdseye of New York. The “ Blue grass group” 
of Lyon is made to include those strata which immediately underlie the 
surface in the “ Blue grass” region about Lexington. The limestones 
which compose this part of the series are thin bedded, but are more 
compact and contain less earthy matter than most of the rocks exposed 
at Cincinnati. Fossils are exceedingly abundant in these beds; more 
so, indeed, than at Cincinnati; but they are nearly all such as are found 
in the valley of the Ohio, and most of them range to the top of the Cin- 
cinnati group. At Frankfort, Orthis testudinaria, Chaetetes lycoperdon 
(Stenopora petropolitana), Rhynchonella increbescens, Orthis lynz, Orthis 
occidentalis, ete., are found immediately above the top of the, so called, 
Birdseye limestone group. 

Maj. Lyon limits the Cincinnati group to the uppermost beds of the 
Blue limestone series; which in Kentucky are more argillaceous than 
those below. The fossils are, however, the same; and the distinction 
made by Lyon between the “Cincinnati” and the “ Blue grass” beds, 
based mainly on lithological features, is scarcely so real and important 
as to deserve more than local recognition. 

It is somewhat diflicult to measure accurately the thickness of the 
strata which in Kentucky overlie the “ Birdseye” limestone, and it is 
possible that Maj. Lyon’s estimate is too low. If, however, his figures 
should prove to be accurate, and it should be ascertained that the inter- 
val between the Kentucky river beds and the Upper Silurian isonly 400 
to 500 feet, we shall hardly find in this interval the equivalents of all our 
800 feet of Lebanon beds, Cincinnati division, and Pt. Pleasant beds, ex- 
posed about Cincinnati. Onc of two things is, therefore, probably true in 
this connection, viz. ; either Lyon’s “ Blue grass” and “ Cincinnati” beds 
are more than 400 feet thick, and represent all of the Cinoinnati series—in 
which case the ‘ Birdseye limestone” of the Kentucky river would be 
the equivalent of strata buried beneath the Ohio—or the “Kentucky 
river marble” is a local lithological phase of the lower beds of the Cin- 
cinnati section. Fossils will alone enable us to decide this question, and 
as yet we have found none in the valley of the Kentucky which throw 
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any light upon it. The Pt. Pleasant beds which form the base of the 
Ohio river section are considerably massive and somewhat resemble those 
exposed at Frankfort, but their fossils are not essentially different from 
those of the overlying strata; so that it is certain that down to the 
lowest layers exposed in the Ohio valley the Cincinnati group is essen- 
tially one formation. 

It has been shown on preceding pages that the fauna of the Cincinnati 
group is composed of a mingling of Chazy, Black river, Trenton, Utica 
and Hudson fossils, and that these are so blended as to make it impossible 
to draw, on paleontological grounds, any line of separation in the group. 
The facts cited will probably be accepted as proof that the Cincinnati 
group represents at least a portion of the Trenton series of New York as 
well as the Hudson and Utica shales. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the view we now have of the base of the Blue limestone series 
is very imperfect, and it is possible—though in my judgment not 
probable—that we may yet discover below all the beds exposed in the 
valley of the Ohio, strata which represent the Lower Trenton, with equiv- 
alents of one or all of the underlying limestones, the Birdseye, Black 
river and Chazy. © 


Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Piants. Figs. 1, 2. 





Fig. 1. Buthotrephis gracilis, Hall. 
« 2. OB. succulosus, Hall. 


The fossils of the Cincinnati group are in some localities and strata so 
abundant as to make up a large part of the mass. They are often very 
beautifully preserved, and form a long list of genera and species, many 
of which will be found figured and described in the report of Mr. F. B. 
Meek which forms part of this volume. For the benefit of ¢hose who 
have not access to books on paleontology I also give herewith figures of 
some of the most common yet characteristic fossils of the Cincinnati 
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group; such as will be probably included in any collection made in the 
Blue limestone area, and yet such as could not be identified from any 
figures and descriptions given elsewhere in this report.* 


Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Corars. Figs. 3, 4, 5. 





Figs. 3,4. Stenopora fibrosa, Goldfus. 
«5. S. petropolitana, Pander. 


In Mr. Meck’s contribution to this volume many species of fossils from 
the Cincinnati group will be found described for the first time. For this 
fine array of new and beautiful material we are largely indebted to some 
of the citizens of Cincinnati who have made the fossils of the Blue lime- 
stone objects of special study for many years, and have formed collections 
which, in the number of species they contain, and their beauty of pres- 
ervation, are probably unequalled among all the other collections of 
paleozoic fossils which exist in the world. These have, with great 
liberality, been not only thrown open to our inspection, but all their rich 
stores have been placed at our disposal for study and description. To 
Mr. C. B. Dyer, Mr. U. P. James and Mr. S. A. Miller we are under 
special obligations for favors of this kind. 


* For the woodcuts which illustrate this chapter Iam indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. E. Billings and Prof. J. D. Dana, who, when it was found impossible to procure 
good original figures, have kindly permitted me the use of some of the cuts which 
illustrate the “ Manual of Geology ” and the “ Report on the Paleontology of Canada.” 
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Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Bracuiopops. Figs. 6-11. 
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Fig. 6.  Orthis pectinella, Conrad. 
“ 7. O. testudinaria, Dalman. 
“8. = Rhynchonella increbescens, Wall. 
“9.  Leptaena sericea, Sowerby. 
10. Strophomena filiterta, Hall. 
11. Lingula quadrata, Eichwald. 


It will be seen by reviewing the fauna of the Cincinnati group, that 
all the lower orders of animal life were represented in the sea from which 
these limestones were precipitated, and that this sea was teeming with 


members of all the great invertebrate groups, crustaceans, mollusks, 
Not a particle of any vertebrate organism has, 


radiates and protozoans. 
however, as yet been found in these strata, and we may be quite sure, 


from the fidelity with which the remains of millions of delicate invert- 
ebrates have been preserved, that if any fishes had inhabited the old 
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Silurian ocean we should have found abundant evidence of the fact. 
We must, therefore, conclude that all the fauna of the Cincinnati group 
belongs to an age in which no vertebrate animals existed on the globe ; 
when gigantic cuttle fishes—of which the Orthocerata were internal shells 
—were the monarchs of the animal kingdom in virtue of their power 
and prowess; and the trilobites were the most highly organized and 
stood at the summit of the scale of being. Few members of the protozoa 
have been found about Cincinnati, but the southern extension of the 
strata exposed in the valley of the Ohio have yielded, in Kentucky, some 
large and remarkable fossil sponges (Brachiospongia) and numerous 
Foraminifera (Receptaculites). 


Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


CoNcHIFERS. Figs. 12-14. 





Fig. 12. Alodiolopsis modiolaris, Conrad. 
“ 183. Ambonychia radiata, Hall. 
« 14. Orthonota parallela, Hall. 
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The most interesting of the fossils of the Cincinnati group are trilo- 
bites and of one species, (Asaphus megistos) fragments are exceedingly 
abundant, and such as indicate a gigantic size. No perfect specimen of 
the largest dimensions has been procured, but very considerable portions 
of heads and bodies have been found which must have belonged to 
individuals nearly two feet in length. Extensive surfaces of the lime- 
stone layers are sometimes covered with fragments of the shells of these 
crustaceans, and the broken and dismembered condition of these remains 
has been productive of great surprise and disappointment on the part of 
collectors, as a thousand pieces may be obtained before an entire indi- 
vidual is met with. This is probably due to the fact that, like its living 
analogue, the horseshoe crab, the trilobite cast its shell at frequent 
intervals during its most rapid growth, so that a single individual in all 
its life, may have contributed hundreds and even thousands of fragments 
to these accumulations of eruviae which covered the sea bottom. 


Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


GasTERoPops. Figs. 15-17. 





Fig. 15. Murchisonia bicincta, Hall. 
« 16. Bellerophon bilobatus, Sowerby. 
‘617. Pleurotomaria Americana, Billings. 


A complete list of the fossils of the Cincinnati group found in Ohio 
will be given in the Paleontological report of Mr. Meek. 
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Fossus of the Cincinnati Group. 


Crustacea. Tigs. 18-22. 
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Fig. 18. Triarthrus Becki, Green. 
“ 19 Calymene scnaria, Conrad. K r- ee yf — 
“20. Asaphus gigas, DeKay, _ ZN en 
« 921. Trinucleus concentricus, Eaton. 
“22. Leperditia fabulites, Conrad. 


MEDINA AND CLINTON GROUPS. 


In southwestern Ohio, about Dayton, Yellow Springs, &c., the rocks of 
tho Cincinnati group are overlaid by a few feet—10 to 20—of red, blue 
and mottled calcareous clay or shale—somctimes a yellow indurated 
marl—upon which the Clinton limestone rests. These strata contain no 
fossils, so that it is impossible to say whether they represent portions of 
the Clinton or of the Medina group; but the Clinton shales of New 
York and Pennsylvania, if they have followed the law which has con- 
trolled the deposition of all the other mechanical sediments of the series, 
should have disappeared before reaching a point so far west ; whereas the 
Medina sandstone, being much coarser, should have a greater westward 
extension. Hence it seems to me probable that these mottled clays or 
marls, interposed between the Clinton and Cincinnati limestones, repre- 
sent the Medina of New York. 

In the northern part of the state, about Toledo, and at the mouth of 
the Vermillion, wells bored for oil have reached red shales and sand- 
stones, holding the precise position, and corresponding better in thick- 
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ness, texture and color with the Medina sandstone of New York than do 
the strata we have doubtfully referred to the Medina in south-western 
Ohio. In the Vermillion well, the red stratum underlying the Clinton 
was found to be thicker and more sandy than at Toledo and Waterville; 
showing that,—following the general law,—this formation becomes 
thicker and coarser toward the north-east. 

In my notes on the State House well at Columbus I have referred to 
the red shales passed through at the horizon of the Medina. From what 
we learn by the register and borings of the well we may infer that the 
Medina in the central part of the state is thicker than near Cincinnati, 
but less red and less sandy than on the Lake shore. 

The Clinton group has now been fully identified, and, thanks to the 
efforts of Prof. Orton, accurately defined in Ohio. The first intimation 
received of its presence among the rocks of the Mississippi valley was 
given by Prof. Hall, in the notes on his journey of 1841, when his atten- 
tion was called by Prof. Locke to the strata immediately overlying the 
Blue limestone series at Madison, Ind. ; strata which he suggested might 
represent the Clinton of New York. No Clinton fossils were obtained, 
however, by Prof. Hall, and no real proof of the presence ot this forma- 
tion in Ohio was gathered previous to the organization of the present 
Geological Corps. Almost immediately, after beginning his survey of 
the south-western part of the state, Prof. Orton obtained positive evidence 
that the Clinton forms the basal portion of the “Cliff limestone” of 
Dr. Locke. He has since traced it throughout all its long line of outcrop 
and studied its structure with very interesting results; some of which 
have been alluded to. If, as has been suggested on a preceding page, the 
red and mottled clays which rest immediately on the Cincinnati group, 
form the westward extension of the Medina, then our chief representa- 
tive of the Clinton group, is a cream colored, sometimes salmon colored 
limestone, from 10 to 50 feet in thickness, which lies between the Niagara 
and the Medina. The outcrop of this limestone follows a tortuous line 
from the Ohio in Adams county around the Lower Silurian area, to the 
Indiana line in Preble; and several of the islands formed by erosion in 
the apex of the Blue limestone triangle near Dayton are capped by this 
rock. 

In the description given of the structure of the Cincinnati axis I have 
alluded to the interesting discovery made by Prof. Orton, that in Adams 
and Highland counties the Clinton contains a bed of conglomerate com- 
posed of rolled pebbles apparently of the underlying Cincinnati group; 
with beach-worn Clinton and Cincinnati fossils. This seems to prove 
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that before the deposition of the Clinton, the Cincinnati rocks were con- 
solidated and elevated above the sea level. 

Prof. Orton has also found in Adams county a thin sheet of iron ore 
which undoubtedly represents the “fossil ore” which runs through all 
the northern and eastern outcrops of the Clinton group. 

The fossils of the Clinton are quite numerous and a number of those 
collected by Prof. Orton are new to science. They will be found more 
fully described in his report and that of Mr. Meek. In New York the 
most conspicuous fossil of this group is Pentamerus oblongus, of which a 
figure is given below. This is a widely disseminated fossil, as it is found 
on both sides of the Atlantic and in various parts of our own country. 
In southern Ohio, it occurs in the overlying beds of the Niagara, and at 
Yellow Springs is foundof greater size and more perfectly preserved than 
in any other locality known. 


Fossils of the Clinton Group. 


Figs. 23-27. 





Fig. 23. Fenestella prisca, Lonsdale. 
“24. Atrypa reticularis, Linnaeus. 
“ 25. Pentamerus oblongus, Sowerby. 
« 926. Illeenus Barriensis, Murchison. 
«27. = Cyclonema cancellata, Hall. 


NIAGARA GROUP. 


This is a wide-spread formation, and one that marks an interval of 
general marine conditions over a large part of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. It underlies all the geological series exposed in Ohio, except 
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within the limited area already described, where the older rocks come to 
the surface. Around this area it forms a belt of outcrop, parallel with 
that of the Clinton, but broader, as the formation is thicker. The 
Niagara limestone also forms the crown of the Cincinnati anticlinal from 
Dayton to the Lake, with the exception of a narrow space north of Belle- 
fontaine where the next succeeding formation stretches overthe arch. In 
the counties of Hardin, Hancock, Wood, Wyandot, Seneca, Sandusky and 
Ottawa, the Niagara comes to the surface in an irregular belt which near 
the Lake becomes double ; showing a double fold in the Cincinnati arch. 

In the northern part of the state the best exposures of the Niagara are 
at Genoa, Elmore and Washington, on the Lake Shore railroad, where it 
is extensively quarried and burned for lime. In all this region only the 
upper part of the Niagara is seen, the equivalent of the Guelph limestone 
of Canada, formerly and erroneously considered a part of the Salina 
group. This portion of the formation is a rough, cellular, cream-colored 
magnesian limestone, sometimes mistaken for sandstone, yet being 
nearly a typical dolomite in composition, and producing, when calcined, 
excellent quicklime. The cells and cavities which are so characteristic 
of this rock are usually produced through the removal, by solution, of 
the shells, of which it once contained great numbers; hence all its fossils 
are represented by casts only. 

Among the fossils of the Niagara group, which occur most abundantly 
‘n Northern Ohio, may be mentioned Megalomus Canadensis, Tremanotux 
alpheus, Pleurotomaria solarioides, Murchisonia macrospira, Trimerella Ohio- 
ensis, Pentamerus occidentalis, Cypricardites? quadrilatera, Favosites Niag- 
arensis, Obolus Conradi, etc. 

In the southwestern portion of the state, the Niagara group is cut 
through, not only over the Blue limestone area, but by the erosion of 
many of the valleys which lead into it; so that good sections of the 
formation are afforded at many points. Of these the best are near 
Hillsboro in Highland county, and one of the most complete, furnished 
me by Prof. Orton, is given below, as an illustration of the structure of 
the Niagara group in this portion of the state. 


Section of Niagara rocks al Ilillsboro. 


FEET 
1. Hillsboro sandstone........... 2.0 z..2.0000r000000nn0 soe snnnnnonennonnansonnnnernsonnsnunnennenenn nenn ann DO 
2. Cedarville, or Pentamerus limestone .........usss220r22n0ennnon son sen nnonnennnenenen ann 20 
3. Upper, or Springfield Clifl........... zeeensenseoessnonnsnnnnenennesnsannsennsnunene nen seceesees 40 
4. Lower, or West Union Cliff......eseossonssosnnenoesneneunennenennennunesnssn nen enn sensor nun en A 
5. Niagara shales....... ...... 20 un000n0onaannan coe scceseses sos snennnnnsenenenenn seasssosssaceaenen see one 

6. Dayton limestone.......uusnssseneosenesusnenersenunsnssn sun senenenenessnnnen nn srsannensenn nn snenenenen 5 


9 
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For a detailed description of the strata which form the preceding 
section, the reader is referred to the report of Prof. Orton which forms 
- part of the Report of Progress for 1570. 


Fossils of the Niagara Group. 





Fir. 28. Megalomus Canadensés, Mall. 
“29. Homalonotus de’ ine; hats, Green. 
“830. Straphemena rls’ oetalis, Wahlenberg. 


SOL. Halysites cater itis, Lannicus. 


The fossils of the Niagara in souchwestern Ohio are exceedingly num- 
erous. and some of them of peculiar interest. Most of the species 
collected on the Survey, are such as have been before obtained from the 
Niagara group, in New York, Canada, or the north-western states. 
Quite a ntimbor of species, have, however, proved new to science, and 
these will be found described in the report of Mr. Meek. The upper 
limestone of the Hillsboro section is evidently the equivalent of that 
exposed at Genoa, Elmore, &e., and, like that, represents the Guelph 
division of the Nigeara. It contains nearly the same fossils at Hillsboro 
as at Genoa, but Pentamerus oblongus is much more abundant here than 
at the north; as In some localities about Hillsboro, it makes up the 
larger part of the mass of limestone which contains it. The following 
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ist includes the most characteristic fossils obtained from the southern 
exposures of the Niagara: 


Favosites Niagarensis, Hall. Atrypa reticularis, Linn. 
Halysites catenulatus, Linn. Strophomena rhomboidalis, Wahl. 
Caryocrinus ornatus, Say. Pleurotomaria Halei? Hall. 
Eucalyptocrinus cornutus, Hall. Murchisonia macrospira, Billings. 
Holocystites cylindricus, Hall. M. Laphami, Hall. 
Gomphocyatites glans, Hall. Platyceras Niagarense, Hall. 
Trimerella Ohioensis, Meek. Megalomus Canadensis, Hall. 

T. grandis, Billings. Trochoceras Desplainense, McC. 
Obolus Conradi, Hall. Orthoceras abnorme, Hall. 
Pentamerus oblongus, Sow. Calymene Niagarensis, Hall. 


The economic value of the Niagara is perhaps greater than that of any 
other Ohio limestone group. In southwestern Ohio the lowest stratum 
of the Niagara is, over quite a large area, a shect of homogencous, light 
blue limestone, which,—known as the Dayton stone,—is one of the 
best and most highly esteemed building stones in the state. 

The middle and upper beds of the Niagara, though rarely furnishing 
a desirable stone for architectural purposes, supply a larger amount of 
the quicklime used in the state than is derived from any other source. 
The lime obtained from the Niagara limestone at Yellow Springs and 
Springfield, has nearly excluded all other kinds from the Cincinnati 
market, and the preference given to this lime—which causes it to be 
brought a distance of many miles to a city surrounded by hills composed 
of limestone—illustrates well the fallacy of the common judgment, 
according to which the value of a quicklime is accurately measured by 
the quantity of carbonate of lime contained in the stone from which it 
is made. For example: the Bluc limestone at Cincinnati contains from 
90 to 92 per cent. of carbonate of lime, while the Springfield stone con- 
tains nearly as much magnesia as lime. 

The following analyses show the composition of the limestone burned 
for quicklime, at Yellow Springs (1), Hillsboro (2), and Springfield (3). 














1 2, | 3 

____._ 

Carbonate of lime.........ncensseneeen ces cecsesesesssscsssessssesscsessssssssssteeeeceteeen! 54.75) 54.25! 50.90 
Carbonate of magnesia.. Ls anscensssccetace ees Cet sssssecossesecsessecsssescesescoeeee| $2.25) 45.20 30.77 
Silicates of lime and magnesia et anenten ce ee eee ee neeeeneaeeeesseeeere senses tote seeeee ceelengeee ee | 7.07 
SILICA wasseesseseesessesstsesstessstsssssassetecsstmmmnumennenemnisecee| O40, O40) 1.19 
Alumina ‘and iron. sececesnsuscecesnocesce soa sessscesceraceuseesescncececeosaceecsecsesesenuseseneet® 2.001 1.80 0.70 
Total..mnmmnnneneeenssnnuersssessesensssenenen] 99,38] 99.68] 99.63 





ee ee a ee ee, —— nn nn rn. 
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In the northern part of the state the lime made from the Niagara at 
Genoa, Fostoria, &c., has a reputation not inferior to that from Spring- 
field. Two analyses, given below, from Fostoria (1) and Carey (2), will 
show that the upper beds of the Niagara have nearly the same compo- 
sition, at localities remote from each other: 


— 


i | 2 





sarbonate of Lime ................ sonne ceecceces so seeees cvcceeens cpscssecs eoscese ke aceees | 55.40. 54.20 
Carbonate of magnesia............. ote eee coe ceeesenee seenseeee cones beceee nee cececneee nenn | 43.28: 44.50 
Si]iCE .....c ce nassen cccces cevccenes nennen ce ccee cesceceeenscs he ecces socees nennen eeeneees a ceccceees ann 0.201 0.10 
Alumina and iron...... cececces cuceeeces ees gecces cecccecce coucceces sevsccees cee sneece onen) 0.60) 0.80 











Total .cccccccoccessesces secees sescesece senses susees nennen sau cavsan sesso ese senses: 99.48 99.90 


It will be interesting to note in this connection the variation in the 
quantity of lime and magnesia contained in the different limestones of 
the Silurian series. As has been mentioned, the limestones of the Cin- 
cinnati group contain from 90 to 92 per cent. of carbonate of lime, and 
only about 1 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. The Clinton, in its 
different layers and localities, varies considerably in composition ; the 
carbonate of lime ranging from 84 to 95 per cent., the carbonate of mag- 
nesia from 3 to 13. The Dayton stone—base of the Niagara—is a very 
pure limestone, containing, according to Dr. Locke, about 923 per cent. of 
carbonate of lime and 1 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. The middle 
and upper layers of the Niagara are almost always what may be called 
typical dolomites ; containing over 40 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia 
and a little over 50 per cent. of carbonate of lime. The prevailing com- 
position of the Waterlime is almost identical with that of the Niagara, 
i. ec. it contains nearly as much magnesia as lime. Few analyses of the 
Corniferous (Devonian) have yet been made, but these indicate a much 
smaller amount of magnesia; probably not exceeding from 20 to 25 per 





cent. 


SALINA GROUP. 


This formation has received the name it bears on account of the large 
quantity of salt it contains, either in solution or as rock salt. The salt 
wells of Salina, N. Y., and those of Goderich, Canada, all draw their 
brine from strata of this age; and at Goderich a thick stratum of rock 
salt was penctrated in boring. 

In a preceding chapter I have given my reasons for believing that 
during the Salina period—as subsequently in the Triassic—the pre. 
existent sea was shallowed and partially withdrawn from the land so as 
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to leave large basins where the salt water was gradually evaporated and 
its solid contents precipitated to form peculiar sediments on the bottom ; 
in certain localities clay strongly impregnated with salts, in others, 
sheets of rock salt and of the mineral so constantly associated with it in 
sea water, gypsum. 

In Ohio, the only representatives of the Salina group are certain 
earthy and gypsiferous limestones found lying between the Waterlime 
and the Niagara on the Lake shore, chiefly in Ottawa County. These 
strata hold precisely the geological position of the Onondaga Salt group 
of New York, but the formation is much thinner in Ohio and more uni- 
form in color and mineral character. Going south from the Lake shore, 
the interval between the Niagara and Waterlime rapidly diminishes, 
until, in the central part of the state they are in absolute contact; the 
Salina being last seen at Moore’s Mill, in Sandusky county, where it is 
represented by about 1 foot of soft, bluish, shaly limestone. There is 
little doubt, thercfore, that we have in this section of the state, the edge 
of the great sheet of Salina rocks which in central and western New 
York have a thickness of nearly 1000 feet; and that the Cincinnati axis 
here formed the western margin of the basin in which they were deposited. 

The best exposures of the Salina in Ohio are found on the peninsula 
north of Sandusky Bay and on Put-in-Bay island. At South point on 
this island the Waterlime group is underlaid by an impure, massive 
limestone of which a thickness of about 10 feet is exposed above the 
level of the Lake. This stratum is blue when freshly broken, but 
weathers to a chocolate color by the oxidation of its iron. It exfoliates 
in such a way as to give the appearance of a concretionary structure. 
This is due, however, to the decomposition of the rock which takes place 
in the joints as well as on the external surface. No fossils have been 
detected in the limestone at this locality. Its composition, according to 
the analysis of Dr. H. Endemann, is as follows: 


Carbonate Of Lime@......... ccc cccec cccecs namen coe seevecseccecscecs cestrenscecccecesssesecee 31-96 
Carbonate of Maynesia...........cccccsescccceceesanececoeces cosscseen eee sscceceescsssseees ote DO 
SU]1CO.. 0. cc cace coc ce scccee ccccccee nennen cooseecee eoseucces ceesee seuvecces sesecccse cessccceese 20.40 
Alumina and Oxide Of iron... .ccccccce sense ccecccce cos cocceece ceccceccesccececeuececes ces 9.250 

Total 00... ccccc nce cecccscce coscceves sucess seceee nun san tevsenecssceuecesecsevece annanann 97.966 


In the bottom of the Lake, near the locality mentioned, a stratum of 
gypsum is exposed, as it is often drawn up on the anchors of vessels, 
On the opposite shore of the peninsula, the cliffs at Ottawa point show 
the Salina below the Waterlime, precisely as on Put-in-Bay island. On 
the south side of the peninsula, the formation is more deeply penetrated 
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and at the “ Plaster beds” has been extensively quarried for the gypsum 
it contains. The section exposed at this point is as follows: 


FEET. 
1. Drift clay...... 0.0.0... eee bee cee nennen coseeeece nenn Stee cee eeeeeeen os Kenn cee seees .-.. 10—ld 
2. White crystallized gypsum... cece csecssces sesese sesevsceee doseeeteenecaeeee ees o0—4 
5. Shaly limestone ............... cccscc cccsecone seeeseces consee cs seceseeeess ann nn nern vun 1 
4. SMOWY ZyPSUMM .eaeesenennaneosnennenennnsnonnenenen . en 4 
5. Shaly limestone........serssenen onnnennne nennnnnen peccecses cneecese nennen ssececsee svasense 1.3 
6. Snowy gypsum, to the bottom of the quarry...... bose unsnansn seeseeees aes un 6 


The surface of the upper gypsum bed is here deeply eroded ; the in- 
equalities being filled in with Driftclay. Insome instances the stratum 
of gypsum is quite cut through so that in section it seems to form masses 
surrounded by the clay. All this irregularity is, however, the result of 
surface erosion, and the upper gypsum bed was once, like the lower ones, 
a uniform stratum 5 fect or more in thickness. 

From the section given above it will be seen that the gypsum in this 
locality is accurately stratified and lies in regular beds, separated by 
thin layers of limestone. There are here no examples of the accumu- 
lation of gypsum in large concretionary masses, such as are reported to 
occur in the Onondaga Salt group of New York; and all the features of 
the deposit indicate—and may be said to prove—that the gypsum was 
precipitated in continuous sheets, and has not resulted from any change 
produced in carbonate of lime by acid waters, as claimed, I suspect with- 
out good reason, for the gypsum of New York. Small concretions of 
gypsum are common enough in the Salina strata at the old plaster beds 
near the locality which has been described, but these are entirely isolated 
and are undoubtedly concretionary in character; i. e. they have been 
formed by the withdrawal of the gypsum from its dissemination in the 
surrounding carthy limestone, and its concentration around a common 
centre of attraction. A similar process, operating on a larger scale, 
would produce the large, isolated masses of gypsum found in New York ; 
and such, in my judgment, is the true theory of their origin. I can at 
least say in regard to all the great deposits of gypsum which have come 
under my observation that the evidence is conclusive to my mind that 
they are wide spread sheets of sulphate of lime precipitated from solution 
in sea water, and are not the result of any local action of acid springs. 
The Triassic gypsums of the far west, those of the Carboniferous series 
in Arizona and Michigan, and those of the Salina in Ohio, are certainly 
of this character. 

The circumstances under which the Salina rocks were deposited would 
secm to have been very unfavorable to animal or plant life; and asa 
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consequence these strata are peculiarly barren of fossils. Up to the 
present time they have yielded not a trace of organic remains in Ohio. 


WATERLIME GROUP. 


In the state of New York the Salina is overlaid by a serics of strata 
which have been united under the name of the Lower Helderberg group. 
These, in ascending order, are, the “ Waterlime,” the ‘ Lower Pentam- 
erus limestone,” the “ Delthyris shaly limestone,” the “ Encrinal lime- 
stone” and the “ Upper Pentamerus limestone; ” the latter forming the 
summit of the Silurian system. In the Helderberg mountains these 
strata contain a large number of fossils, some of which are peculiar to 
each stratum, and serve for its identification wherever found. In Ohio 
we have as yet failed to recognize any other member of this important 
series of rocks than the lowest—the Waterlime—and the identification 
of this formation was accomplished only after the organization of the 
present Geological Corps. 

In the Helderberg mountains, the Lower Devonian rocks exist in great 
force, and to distinguish these from the Upper Silurian strata to which 
I have referred, the New York geologists called one group the Lower, and 
the other the Upper Helderberg. Since these groups belong to different 
geological systems and the names applied to them render it difficult to 
distinguish them as clearly as is desirable, Ihave taken the liberty to 
limit the name Helderberg to the Upper Silurian strata ; designating the 
“Upper Helderberg ” 
us they are only locally distinguishable from the Corniferous Limestone, 

are the product of one life period and of one epoch in the round of 
physical changes which took place in the Devonian age. Of the Helder- 
berg strata, the Waterlime is by far the most wide-spread and important, 





limestones as the Corniferous group, Inasmuch 


and it is even doubtful whether any other member of the formation 
extends westward beyond the limits of the state of New York. In the 
vicinity of Buffalo, the Waterlime is distinctly recognizable, but is 
apparently the only representative of the group. It here has the char- 
acter of an argillaccous limestone extensively used for the manufacture 
of hydraulic lime. The thickness of the Waterlime at Buffalo is appar- 
ently as great as in Schoharie county, and being a limestone it might be 
expected to extend farther westward, but it had not been recognized 
beyond the limits of New York previous to 1869. At that time in 
making an examination of the islands in Lake Erie, I discovered that 
while the eastern islands, (Kelley's and Middle Island), and Marble 
Head—the extremity of the peninsula—were composed of the Cornif- 
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erous limestone, containing an abundance of the characteristic fossils of 
that formation, the more westerly islands and the western portion of the 
peninsula were formed of several strata of limestone very unlike the 
Corniferous, and almost destitute of fossils. Of this series of beds the 
most conspicuous member is a peculiar gray brecciated limestone which 
forms all the islands west of those I have mentioned. This limestone is 
in most localities entirely without fossils, and it was a long time before 
any satisfactory evidence of its age could be obtained. It was found, 
however, at certain points to contain great numbcrs of minute bivalve 
crustacea, which resembled Leperditia alta; a characteristic fossil of the 
Waterlime in New York. This led toa careful search for further proof 
of the age of the rock which contained it, and this search resulted in the 
discovery of Spirifer plicatus ; subsequently of Avicula rugosa, finally of 
Eurypterus remipes ; the latter found in considerable numbers at Peach- 
point opposite Gibraltar. 


The section of the Waterlime strata exposed on Put-in-Bay island is. 


as follows: 


FEET 
1. Gray, often brecciated, massive limestone......... Kennen secet senses coececees nasse 40 
2, Thin-bedded, cream-colored limestone ......... ccccsseeeeeeseneees entre nn Kerne 3—7 
3. Coarse, brown, breeciated limestone similar to No. 1......cssecen oronaenee ons 10 
4. Blue or gray flagey Waterline... cc... ccccces eceeeeee cnecee nenn nensnnnnn ven 12 
9». Blue, earthy limestone of the Salina group, to the Lake... 10 


It is not casy to determine what is the entire thickness of this forma- 
tion on the islands, as its junction with the Corniferous is nowhere seen. 
I am led to believe, however, that it is about 100 fect. 

Fossils of the Waterlime. 


Figs. 52 and 33. 


[2 } 
32. 





Fig. 92. Furypterus remipes, DeKay. 


66 939 


oo. Leperditia alta, Conrad. 
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Since our first identification of the Waterlime, we have traced it overa 
very large area within this state and have learned to recognize it almost at 
a glance by its prevailing lithological characters. We have also obtained 
its characteristic fossils from hundreds of localities. The result of our 
investigations has been to show that the Waterlime—judged by the area 
it occupies with its outcrops—is, in Ohio, the most important of all the 
Silurian strata. It underlies a broad belt of country on either side of 
the Cincinnati axis, from the Lake shore to Hardin county. There the 
two belts coalesce and the Waterlime stretches entirely over the arch, 
forming the surface rocks for nearly a hundred miles east and west. 
Further south the margin of the Waterlime sweeps around the Blue 
limestone area, exterior to and parallel with that of the Niagara. 

South of the National road and east of the anticlinal axis, the Water- 
lime forms a constantly narrowing belt which passes through the 
counties of Madison, Fayette, Highland and Adams, to the Ohio. In 
parts of Highland and Adams, it forms a feather edge on the flanks of 
the Cincinnati arch; beyond which the Huron shale rests directly on 
the Niagara. This shows that the scain which the Waterlime was deposited 
reached but part way up the slope of the old Silurian island. 

The best exposures of the Waterlime in the northern part of the state, 
are on the islands of Lake Erie, but it is visible at a great number of 
localities south of the Lake shore, as at Fremont, Lima, Ottawa, Kenton, 
&e.; in all of which places it is extensively burned for quicklime. 

In the southern part of the state the Waterlime is perhaps best shown 
near Greenfield, in the north east corner of Highland connty. Here itis 
nearly 100 feet thick, but rapidly runs out westward. Most of the form- 
ation at Greenfield consists of brown or gray, somewhat earthy limestone, 
which forms a great number of relatively thin layers, much used for 
flagging. The only fossils found here are Leperditia, but south of Green- 
field, on Buckskin creek, and north, on Sugar creek, the upper portion 
of the formation is highly fossiliferous, and contains several species 
which are apparently new. 

In northern Ohio, where the Waterlime is very massive, it is remark- 
ably cavernous; more so, indeed, than any limestone in the series. This 
is doubtless due to the fact that it is more soluble in atmospheric water 
than the associated limestones, as in the same vicinity, where the Cor- 
niferous is a close, solid and impervious rock, and the Niagara, though 
cellular, contains no large cavities, the Waterlime is honey-combed by 
caves and subterranean water-courses. This is well shown on Put-in- 
Bay island, where a number of caves are known to exist at the present 
time, and the places of many others are marked by peculiar sink-holes 
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or basin-like depressions of the surface formed by the falling in of the 
roofs. Castalia springs, in Erie county, apparently form the outlet of 
one of the subterranean rivers which traverse the Waterlime. 

The economic value of the Waterlime depends mainly upon its adap- 
tation to the manufacture of quicklime and hydraulic cement. In some 
localities it supplies a good building stone, but, for this purpose, it is, 
generally, much inferior to the Corniferous limestone. It is largely used 
for the manufacture of lime, and in a great number of localities furnishes 
that which is of excellent quality. The Fremont lime may be considered 
as typical of that produced from the Waterlime. As might be inferred 
from the composition of the rock it is very similar to that made from the 
Niagara; it slacks less rapidly than the Corniferous lime, and works a 
little more slowly, but forms a mortar of snowy whiteness and that which 
is especially adapted to outside work, as the large amount of magnesia it 
contains seems to impart to it hydraulic properties, while yet the quan- 
tities of silica and alumina it contains are small. 

Certain strata of the Waterlime formation are much better adapted to 
the manufacture of lime than others, and these are the massive, some- 
what breceiated beds which have been referred to in the notes given on 
the Waterlime of Put-in-Bay island. Some of the flaggy layers which 
underhe these and contain a larger amount of earthy matter, slack 
imperfectly when burned, but make excellent hydraulic cement. Unfort- 
unately only part of these layers have this property, and the difficulty 
of separating the hydraulic limestone from that which is interstratified 
with it, and has no value, has hitherto rendered the efforts to manu- 
facture cement from this formation, but partially successful. 

The different strata of the Waterlime group vary considerably in 
chemical composition, but are all highly magnesian. I give below four 
analyses-—the strata being numbered in descending order—of the massive 
beds, and four of the flagey layers, from the Waterlime of Put-in-Bay 
island : 


Analyses of the massive beds of the Waterlime group, Put-in-Bay Island, made 
by Prof E. W. Root. 








ri ala | 4. 














Carbonate of Jime.......... cccceeace covseecee sue ceceueves sesseseee soveceacs 54.03 59.40) 94.23 63.37 
Carbonate of magnesia...een .cccccee ceceee coves tocuce cuvseeeee nennen een 41.64 42.37| 44.98 32.57 
Alumina and oxide Of 1rOi........ ccccceces cosceece veenacens soe ceveecees 0.40 0.50; 0.56) 0.40 
Insoluble residue ............ eeeceeee nenne cesece cee teeeneeee sesenaseeaeees 0.50. 0.29; 0.74 0.35 
Loss by igmition..........c.ccecee cone nnonunenn coeeee seaeeeeee nennen coeeea ces 181! 1.15) 0.35) 0.68 











97.36 


Total. .cccsecce ose cssesecee cesses scessusssissecece suescs nennen 08.18 wi 100.86 
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Analyses of hydraulic layers of Waterlime from South point, Put-in-Bay, by 
Dr. H. Endemann. 














Carbonate of lime.........ccccscecesccccescee see ceccee ceesessesesussssceeseecseneat 51.43} 49.11) 51.28| 42.95 


Carbonate Of MaAGnesipe.sccccccccccccscccescccccccccscecccsccccecsscesens 40.24) 36.87) 39.65} 39.79 
SSLICID cccccccccccccvccccceccccecececsaccessecetacsvssesessscccewssenscese vosssees 3.89} 10.05 1.80! 13.3 
Alumina and ITO. ..c occ ccccscccecccccecccccececscvscsccccssepecssccasncsess 38) 305 28.75) 355 














Totalicecccccccesceseee seen csaveesacuaecenececeueuscsttenscsesesaceess 99.37 09.68 101.48] 99.59 


Analyses of the limestone used for the manufacture of lime at Fremont ; by Dr. 
IH. Endemann. 


em cn rm ee ee —— te 














Pa j | a 
Carbonate of lime.........uessussnensonsnosnssnnannnnnennssnssnnnunnenensnnontenenn 47.45) 54.50) 39.58 
Carbonate of Magnesin......cccceeccecsecsecescccsseeeecseeseeeeseeseeeeeeseessees 51.18) 45.15) 58.74 
Silica ....cccecececsenseteccee cess eeeee eee eeseeneeeee nasnsnsnnnnnsnnnnnsnsnnensnnsnennerns ' 0.43) 0.22) 0.32 
Alumina and ILON....... cece eee cee eet ee ec eceneneeeeeeececessnsenesteaeeeeeeee sees 0.68) 0.42) 0.46 











Totale: yeeceseescaeneceeeseseeeeatenecneeneess _ 99.74 100.27] 99.10 


In order to correct the popular error that magnesian limestones do not 
afford good quicklime, Tadd below two analyses of the Sing Sing dolo- 
mite which furnishes the most highly esteemed and highest-priced lime 
used in New York and the cities on the Hudson ; the first made by Dr. 
Lewis C. Beck, the second by Charles K. Gracie, E.M. 




















1. | 2 
Carbonate of Lime.........ccccccccescseeesccencesececeecsceesesceseusnsee senses euseeeueeesenes 53.24 54.82 
Carbonate of MAGnesin.......cescessceescececeeersceeceeeneseeeeetencessaneee cesses nennen 45.89 44.13 
Silica, alumina and iron.........ecccsesceseeeveeceeececeeeeesneessuteeeceessssseeeecnssenees 0.87 0.65 
Total. ..cccccccccscsssessesseecoessesnecceeseeeecenseesessceassoneeeeaseaeesenaeeeeeeneenes | 100.00 99.60 


By reference to the report of Prof. Orton, in our Report of Progress for 
1869, pp. 152 and 153, it will be seen that the Niagara limestone, at 
Springfield, Yellow Springs and IIillsboro—from which the lime is made 
most highly esteemed in Cincinnati—has almost precisely the compo- 
sition of the upper beds of the Waterlime on Put-in-Bay Island. 








CHAPTER Y. 


DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 


ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 


The Devonian rocks of Ohio form a circle of deposits, which records 
an invasion of the land by the sea, and presents in its serics of strata, a 
history of the successive stages of that invasion; first, the mechanical 
sediment of the Oriskany; then the Corniferous limestone, the deposit 
of the open ocean; then mixed mechanical and organic materials—the 
Hamilton, Huron and Erie shales,—the mechanical sediments finally 
predominating and indicating a return to land conditions over all the 
eastern portion of the continent. 

As has been mentioned in the sketch given of the structure of the 
Cincinnati anticlinal, the sea of the Devonian age was bounded on the 
south-west by the islands which were formed by the higher portions of 
the axis. On the north, the Canadian highlands were part of a great 
continental area of which the shores were washed by the Corniferous 
sea. On the cast, there was land in castern New York, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and doubtless in Virginia; but over all the intermediate space a 
warm sca prevailed; even its northern margin being studded with coral 
recfs and islands, and its shores having a tropical vegetation. 

In Ohio, the submergence which produced the Devonian strata, was 
marked by a deepening of the already existing Upper Silurian sea, 
rather than by the sinking of any considerable land area. We have, 
however, in the Oriskany sandstone, a record of such submergence ; 
though all its most conspicuous effects were produced in the states east 
of Ohio. The Oriskany sandstone is in the east, as its name indicates, 
a coarse, mechanical sediment, and it contains a group of fossils peculiar 
to itself. These are chicfly mollusks, and, so far as known, not a frag- 
ment of a vertebrate of any kind has yet been discovered in the forma- 
tion. In later geological periods, shore deposits like this almost always 
contained the remains of land plants, but none have yet been found in 
the Oriskany; which seems to prove that at least no abundant vegetation 
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covered the shore cut away by the waves. Yet in the succeeding period 
the islands and probably the continents washed by the sea of the Middle 
Devonian sustained a varied and beautiful flora. 

In West Virginia, on the borders of Ohio, the Oriskany sandstone at- 
tained great thickness; and if we could penetrate the overlying strata 
in the centre of our coal basin, we should doubtlessiy find this formation 
well represented there; but in the middle and western portions of the 
state where it comes to the surface, it is in many places entirely want- 
ing, and no where attains a thickness of more than 10 feet. We have 
hitherto failed, also, to find any Oriskany fossils in Ohio, and it may 
even be questioned whether the formation can be fully identificd here ; 
but at the base of the Devonian series, under the Corniferous limestone, 
—sometimes interstratified with it,—we find, in numerous localities, a 
coarse saccharoidal sandstone which holds the precise position of the 
Oriskany, and incontestably marks the period of its deposition. This 
sandstone may be seen at West Liberty, in Logan county, in Scioto 
township, on the western line of Delaware; on the peninsula west of 
Marble Head in Ottawa; at Sylvania in Lucas; and in many other 
places. In these localitics it is from three to ten feet in thickness; 
usually soft and white; and is often capable of being used in the man- 
ufacture of glass. Indeed a considerable quantity of stone was taken 
from this bed, at Sylvania, and transported to Pittsburgh, where it was 
successfully used in glass making. 

By reference to the register of the State House well at Columbus, given 
on a preceding page, it will be seen that at the depth of 276 feet, at the 
base of the Corniferous limestone, a “very gritty rock” was passed 
through; a thickness of only two fect is assigned to it in the register, 
but it may have been a little thicker. This is unquestionably the same 
stratum which shows itself beneath the Corniferous limestone at so many 
localities where the base of that limestone is exposed ; and it is a matter 
of some wonder that it was not found of greater thickness, as we might 
have expected it to increase considerably in force at a locality so far 
south and east of its known outcrops, and in a direction toward the mas- 
sive beds of the Oriskany sandstone which are found in West Virginia. 

In the western part of Delaware County, the base of the Corniferous 
limestone contains many rolled pebbles of the Helderberg limestone, 
forming a calcareous conglomerate, which has been referred to as mark- 
ing a shore line and a break between the Upper Silurian and Devonian 
strata. This conglomerate holds the position of the Oriskany, and is not 
a sandstone simply because there was nothing on this old shore to make 
silicious sand of. It should probably, however, be considered an Oris- 
kany conglomerate. 
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CORNIFEROTS LIMESTONE. 


The members of the former Geological corps divided the rocks which 
underlie the western half of Ohio into two great limestone groups, the 
““ Blue limestone series,”—now known asthe Cincinnati group,—and the 
‘Cliff limestone,” which, as more recent investigations have shown, 
includes representatives of the Clinton, Niagara, Waterlime, Corniferous, 
and, locally, of the Hamilton strata. 

This series of limestones have, for the most part, a light brown or 
cream-colored tint; and united, as they are in some localities, in one 
great calcareous mass, with no considerable intervening stratum of dif- 
ferent character, it is not surprising that they should have been grouped 
together under one name. This name was intended to be descriptive of 
the perpendicular escarpments or cliffs formed by a portion of the series 
on the banks of some of the tributaries of the Ohio. From the want of 
an accurate knowledge of paleontology it was impossible, a quarter of a 
century ago, to divide the “Chiff” into its constituent elements; and 
this has been done only since a careful study of its fossils has shown 
that it is made up of several distinct and important limestone forma- 
tions, each of which is characterized by its own fauna. The lower 
members of the “Clift” limestone series,—the Clinton, Niagara and 
Helderberg, 
come to the consideration of the upper portion of the group; one which 
has been clearly proven not only to representa distinct formation, but to 
belong to a different geological age from that of its associated strata, i. e. 
the Devonian. 





have been described in the preceding chapter, and we now 


The first identification of the Corniferous limestone in Ohio was made 
by Prof. Hall in 1841; and since that time its exposures on the islands 
in Lake Erie, at Sandusky, Delaware and Columbus, have been frequently 
visited by geologists coming from other states, and carefully studied by 
those who reside within our limits. Here, as in New York, the Cornif- 
crous has proved to be peculiarly rich in fossils—many of which are of 
special interest—and its fauna has hence come to be as well and widely 
known as that of any other formation in our state. Among the first of 
those who contributed to our koowledye of this Sauna, was Mr. Joseph 
Sullivant of Columbus. We for miuy yess owned quarries in this rock, 
opened in the vicinity of his place of residence, and took much pains to 
preserve all the more interesting fossils ict with in working them. It 
is to him that we owe our first intiiation of the existence, in this for- 
mation, of the Interesting group of fossil fishes which have since made 
it so famous. T have endeavored to commemorate Mi. Sullivant’s con- 
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tributions to our knowledge of the fauna of the Corniferous limestone, 
by associating his name with that of a large and remarkable fish 
(Macropetalichthys Sullivantt) of which he discovered the first specimens. 
In later years lirge collections of the fossils of the Corniferous limestone 
were made at Delaware by Mr. H. Hertzer ; and on the islands of Lake 
Erie and about Sandusky by Dr. A. H. Agard, Mr. L. P. Wheelock and 
myself. These collections now include a great number of species of 
corals, mollusks, crustaceans and fishes; some of which are scarcely 
exceeded in interest by those derived from any other formation or locality 
in the world. Many of the most striking of these fossils will be found 
figured and described in the paleontological portion of this report. 

The outcrops of the Corniferous limestone in Ohio form two widely 
separated belts, one on each side of the Cincinnati axis. Of these, the 
eastern crosses the centre of the state from the Lake to the Ohio river; 
including in its northern extension Kelly’s Island, the eastern extremity 
of the Peninsula, and the city of Sandusky. Thence it extends south- 
ward, in a belt from ten to twelve miles wide, as far as Columbus. Here 
its outcrop begins to narrow; and before the south line of Pickaway 
county is reached, the Corniferous limestone is lost to view. This disap- 
pearance is due to its thinning out on the shore of the old Silurian 
island. It extends further south and cast, as we know, for it is discov- 
erable in Kentucky ; but in southern Ohio it forms no outcrop, as its 
edge is covered by more recent strata, which reach further upon the side 
of the Cincinnati axis. 

West of the great anticlinal the Corniferous belt crosses the Michigan 
line at Sylvania in Lucas county, thence curves round toward the south- 
west through Henry, Paulding and Van Wert; crossing the Indiana line 
centrally at the western point of contact of the latter counties. The 
Corniferous limestone also forms part of the Devonian island in Logan 
eounty. The central portion of this island is occupied by the Huron 
shale but most of its area is composed of a broad margin of Corniferous. 

In the northern and middle portions of the state, the Corniferous lime- 
stone shows two well-marked and several less conspicuous subdivisions. 
Of these the uppermost is a blue, thin-beddded limestone, from fifteen to 
twenty feet in thickness, and ts the reck quarricd at Sandusky and Del- 
aware. This I have usually designated is the Sandusky limestone, Below 
this we find 2 very light colored limestone which often contains balls and 
masses of chert. It is strikingly different in its mineral character, and 
somewhat different in ifs fossils from the overlving bed; though a large 
number of species are common to both. This lower subdivision [have 
ealled the Columbus limestone z as it is the rock opened in the quarries 
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near that city, and is that which supplied the stone of which the State 
House is constructed. It is often divided into several subordinate layers, 
which differ somewhat among themselves in lithological character and 
fossils, but as a general rule it is mainly a cream-colored and rather soft, 
magnesian limestone, composed almost entirely of the remains of marine 
organisms. On Kelley’s Island and Middle Island in Lake Erie—as at 
the Falls of the Ohio—some of its beds are so largely composed of corals 
that they may be considered as ancient coral recfs. This rock contains 
very little carthy, but considerable organic matter, emits a fetid odor 
when struck with the hammer, and often holds petroleum and asphalt 
in the cells of its corals. These hydrocarbons are doubtless indigenous 
to the rock, and are derived from the soft parts of the animals whose 
remains are so abundant in it. 

In the extreme upper portion of the Sandusky member of the Cornif- 
erous group, several characteristic Hamilton fossils are found in consid- 
erable abundance, such as Spirifer mucronatus, Cyrtia Hamiltonensia, ete. 
There are also found, throughout this portion of the formation, a number 
of species which are common to the Corniferous and Hamilton, such as 
Atrypa reticularis, Atrypa aspera, Strophodonta demissa, and, much more 
rarely, Athyris spiriferoides. From the presence of these fossils, I was for 
a long time led to doubt whether the Sandusky limestone should not be 
considered as a representative of the Hamilton rather than of the Cor- 
niferous group; but on gathering all the fossils of this formation, the 
list was found to include a much larger number of Corniferous than of 
Hamilton species; and all the Hamilton forms which penetrate below 
the surface of the Sandusky limestone are common to the Corniferous and 
the Hamilton. It should also be remarked that all the most conspic- 
uous fossils of the Sandusky limestone are found in the lower members 
of the Corniferous group; and that its fauna is therefore much more 
Corniferous than Hamilton. 

The mingling of the fauna of the Hamilton and Corniferous is appar- 
ently somewhat greater here than in New York; but this is readily 
explained by the fact that here, as in other portions of the western states, 
there were no such striking alternations of condition during the succes- 
sive depositions of strata as are indicated at the east. An open sea pre- 

‚ailed through several successive periods at the west, and during these an 
unbroken series of limestone strata was formed, while at the east altern- 
ating shore and ofl-shore conditions interposed sheets of mechanical 
sediment, and gave more distinctness to the fauna of each formation. 

The most striking fossils of the Corniferous group are fishes, of which 
the list now includes a large number of genera and species. These 
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remains are most abundant in the central portion of the Sandusky lime- 
stone, where a stratum is known among the quarry men as the Fish bed ; 
the surface of one or two of the layers being, in some localities, almost 
completely covered with fragments—crania, jaws, teeth, &c.—of fishes. © 
' Many of the fossil fishes of the Corniferous will be found figured and 
described in another portion of this report. The most remarkable yet 
discovered are Macropetalichthys and Onychodus. Of these, the first seems 
to have left nothing but the cranium, which was a solid bony box com- 
posed of a number of large polygonal plates, that still remain firmly 
soldered together and give to the head somewhat tne aspect of that of 
the sturgeon. This fish seems to have been, like the sturgeon, too, with- 
out teeth ; as a number of heads that have been found distinctly show 
the under surface, but bear no traces of a dental system. Neither scales 
nor spines have been discovered which could be associated with Macro- 
petalichthys, and we may, therefore, infer that the body was covered 
simply with a tough skin, like most of the Siluroids (catfishes) of the 
present day; the brain alone having been protected by a bony envelope. 
In the largest individuals of Macropetalichthys the cranium had a length 
of from fifteen to eighteen inches; more commonly, however, the speci- 
mens obtained are from eight to twelve inches in length. The external 
surface of the cranium was covered with beautifully stellate, enameled 
tubercles, like those of Hugh Miller’s Asterolepis. 

Onychodus was apparently a larger fish than Macropetalichthys ; and 
was much better armed for attack and defense. The head in this genus 
was covered bya large number of bony tuberculated plates; which doubt- 
less formed the exterior of a cartilaginous brain-box; but they were so 
imperfectly united that they are almost universally found detached and 
scattered about in the rock. Onychodus was provided with formidable 
jaws, which were sometimes a foot and a half in length, and were set 
with teeth three quarters of an inch long. The mandibles,—under 
jaws,—also embraced between their anterior extremities an arch of bone 
from which sprang a crest of seven hooked or sigmoidally curved conical 
teeth. These were many times larger than those of the jaws, and formed 
a single vertical row, which was apparently employed for piercing, 
much in the manner of the prow of a ram. 

Some of the most common and characteristic of the molluscous fossils 
of the Corniferous group, and such as are not described in other portions 
of this report, are represented in the woodcuts below ; and it is hoped, 
that by the help of these, and such other illustrations of its fossils as are 
now published, the formation will be readily recognized wherever it 18 


found. 
10 
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Fossils of the Corniferous limestone. 
Figs. 28-31. 





Fig. 28. Platyecras dumosum, Conrad, 
“29. Pentamerus aratus, Conrad. 
“30.  Spirifer raricosta, Conrad. 

“ 31. Lueina? proavia, Goldfuss 


Strange as it may seem, — since we know that the Corniferous limestone 
is an open sea deposit,—perhaps the most interesting of all its fossils are 
land plants. These eonsist of floated fragments of trunks and branches 
which belonged to the earliest land vegetation of which we find any 
traces in the valley of the Mississippi. The specimens obtained are as 
vet not very numerous, but the quarrics at Sandusky and Delaware have 
each furnished two well defined species, beside fragments of others which 
are imperfectly preserved, and of which the botanical relationships have 
not yet been determined. Among these plants of the Corniferous lime- 
stone are three or four Tree Ferns, of which two are represented by well 
marked and beautiful specimens, very like some that are now growing 
upon the earth’s surface. These Ihave named Caulopteris antiqua and 
Caulapteris peregrina, For reasons which have been given in the descrip- 
tion of the Cincinnati arch, I think we must conclude that these plants 
erew upon the neighboring land of the old Silurian islands; and that 
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falling from the shore, or washed down by some ancient river, they 
were floated out to sea, and becoming waterlogged, sank in the calcareous 
sediment which was accumulating at the sea bottom. 

Among the other land plants found in the Corniferous limestone, I 
may mention a single specimen of Lepidodendron, found at Sandusky, 
which is apparently identical with a species (1. Gaspianum) obtained 
rom the Hamilton of New York and the Gaspe formation of Canada. 

The impressions of sea weeds are as common in the Upper Corniferous 
in some places in Ohio, as they are in the Lower Corniferous—or Cauda 
Galli—of New York. The most abundant of these are species of Spiro- 
phyton ; among which may be recognized all the forms figured by 
Vanuxem & Hall. The Columbus limestone being an open-sea sediment, 
contains few traces of sea weeds, but the Sandusky limestone, a shallow 
sea, or off-shore deposit, was their natural repository. 


Fossils af the Corniferous limestone. 


Figs, 32-36. 






Spirifer acuminatus, Conrad. 
Nucleocrinus Vernenili, Troost. 
Strophodonta hemispherica, Hall. 
“ 35. Spirifer gregarius, Hall. 

‘© 36. Conocardium trigonule, Conrad. 
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The Corniferous limestone is no less important to our people economi- 
cally than interesting scientifically; as it furnishes some of the best 
lime and building stone used in the state. The chemical composition 
of the different layers of the Corniferous is found to exhibit considerable 
differences; the Sandusky limestone containing much more earthy mat- 
ter than the underlying Columbus limestone. The latter is highly 
crystalline, composed in many instances of the remains of corals and 
shells, and is therefore a very pure organic deposit. Nearly all the lime 
used on the Lake Shore cast of Sandusky, and sent thence to the 
interior, is made from the lower members of the Corniferous limestone 
group. This is mostly derived from the quarries on Kelly’s Island and 
at Marble Head, the extremity of the Peninsula. In some localities the 
Corniferous furnishes a building stone not inferior in beauty to any other 
found in the state. It supplies the stone generally used in Columbus, 
and, as has been stated, from this material the State House was built. 
On the Lake shore, where it competes with the sandstone from Berea 
and ‘Amherst, the Corniferous limestone is less extensively used, but 
stone of fine quality, very homogencous in texture and color, and capable 
of supplying blocks of any desired dimensions, is quarried by Messrs. 
Clemons at Marble Head. A still more beautiful variety of the Cornif- 
erous limestone,—a pure cream-colored homogenous rock—is quarried by 
Mr. Clark at Delphos, and, from this locality, is quite extensively dis- 
tributed along the line of the Miami canal. 

The upper member of the Corniferous limestone supplies the hard 
blue stone so much used for architectural purposes at Sandusky and 
Delaware. 

I give below analyses of the lower member of the Corniferous lime- 
stone taken from the quarries of Marble Head and Kelley’s Island: 


Analyses of Corniferous limestone, by Prof. J. L. Cassella. 











| 

| 1. 
Hygrometric moisture......cccseccccceccccctressescsssnsccceereessnestesseceaeaseneees 0 
Silica. scscccecccsccccccscccsccvscecaccccsveccescucceecsecescecenenscsccescecsscseccecescessces 0. 
Organic MALtEr.......ceecccescscercessereeseeenens IDLITITEIPRESTERTLLERTLFPFPFEPFLTEFTE 0.05 
Carbonate of Lime...eeeesesnasssnessensnenssnnnnsunsennossenennenssenunssnonenesnsnen 78. 
Carbonate of Magmesia ........:ceccceseecececesseccevessecessees cos nnnansnsnnnsnonenn 20.75 

Total .....-eccsecccssccsceceecsccscsceseesssccesseecsserscsseeeeecsses see nennenaenann 100, 





1. Limestone from quarry of G. W. Calkins, Kelley’s Island. 
2, “ “ “ Messrs. Clemons, Marble Head. 
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The following list includes most of the fossils of the Corniferous lime- 
stone of Ohio which had been described previous to the organization of 
the present Geological Survey. 


Alrypa reticularis. Jawcina f proaria. 

A. aspera. Gyroceras undulatum. 
Merista scitula. Euompholus DeCewi. 
M. nasula. Loxonema Leda. 
Strophodonta demissa. Pleurotomaria Kearnyi. 
8. hemispherica. Turbo Shumardi. 

S. Pattersoni. Orthis propinqua. 
Spirifer gregarius. Dalmania selenurus. 

S. acuminatus. Proetus crassimarginatts. 
Ss. macra. Nucleocrinus Verneuili. 
Ss. macrothyris. /Aıphrentis gigantea. 

N raricosta. Cyathophyllum rugosum. 
N. Mannt. rarosites Goldfusi. 

A, Grieri. F. polymorpha. 
Tentaculites scalaris. F. turbinala. 
Platyceras dumosum. Phillipsastrea gigantea. 


Further details of the structure and fossils of the Corniferous group 
will be found in the reports on the geology of Erie, Delaware and Frank- 
lin counties. 


IHAMILTON GROUP. 


While the identification of the Corniferous limestone of Ohio with its 
equivalent in the New York series was early and accurately made, the 
group of rocks which overlie it have not been so readily correlated with 
strata holding, in a general way, the same position in other states. In 
regard to their relations not only much difference of opinion has existed, 
but grave errors have been committed ; and we may reckon among the 
most important results of the first season’s work of the present Geologi- 
cal Corps, the clearing up of the doubts and the rectification of the 
mistakes to which this group has given rise. In New York the Cornif- 
erous limestone is followed in the ascending series by the rocks of the 
Hamilton period, including, first, the Marcellus shale, then the Hamil- 
ton proper,—consisting of the Hamilton and Moscow shales, with the 
Tully and Encrinal limestones,—upon which rests the Genesce shale. 
The whole group is more than a thousand feet in thickness in central 
New York, but is diminished to half that, with the entire elimination 
of the limestone members, on the shores of Lake Erie. In central Ohio 
the succession of beds overlying the Corniferous, and thus corresponding 
in a general way to those I have enumerated, is as follows: First and 
lowest is the “ Huron shale,’ a bituminous mass of three hundred feet 
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thick ; above this the Waverly group, consisting of fine grained sand- 
stones and shales five hundred feet in thickness; upon the Waverly the 
Carboniferous conglomerate. In Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana, the 
Corniferous limestone, where present, is overlaid immediately by the 
Black shale, and, although some of the fossils which are generally sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the Hamilton are sometimes found in the 
Upper Corniferous, they are such as are common to the Corniferous and 
Hamilton, and no well defined Hamilton beds have been discovered there. 
When, however, we came to examine carefully this portion of the geo- 
logical column in northern Ohio, we found certain strata present which 
are wanting in the localities cited, and such as enable us to make a more 
accurate determination of the relations of the different formations than 
had been done before. For example, at Prout’s Station, eight miles 
south of Sandusky, the upper division of the Corniferous limestone is 
succeeded above by a bed of marl and marly limestone, ten to‘twenty 
feet in thickness, which contains great numbers of Hamilton fossils, with 
none which are peculiar to the Corniferous. The fossils to which I refer 
are Spirifer mucronatus, Strophodonta demissa, Athyris spiriferoides, Cyrtia 
Hamiltonensis, Phacops bufo, Heliophyllum Halli, etc. The marly limestone 
of this locality is immediately overlaid by the Huron shale. On the 
farm of D. C. Richmond, Esq., four miles south of Sandusky, the extreme 
upper layers of the Corniferous limestone are covered with impressions 
of Spirifer mucronatus, but mingled with Spirifer gregarius, S. acuminatus 
and various other well known Corniferous fossils. At Bellevue, a few 
miles south and west of the last mentioned locality, the Huron shale 
rests directly on the hard blue layers of the Sandusky limestone which 
contain Strophodonta hemispherica and scales and teeth of Onychodus siy- 
moides; which proves that here no true Hamilton is interposed between 
the Corniferous and Huron. In Tully township, Marion county, imme- 
diately beneath the Black shale, some thin layers of hard blue limestone 
are found which contain the well known Hamilton fossils, Pterinea flabella, 
Nyassa arguta, and Tropidoleptus carinatus. Below these come the layers 
of blue limestone which contain Gyroceras undulatum, G. Ohioense, etc., 
which characterize the Sandusky limestone. At Delaware a light gray 
marl is interposed between the Black shale and the Corniferous, con- 
taining small concretions which are formed around the bones and teeth 
of some small, and as yet undescribed fishes. This marl probably repre- 
sents the Hamilton, but south of this point no trace of it has yet been 
detected. Mr. Winchell states that he has found Cyrtia Hamiltonensiz 
and Spirifer mucronatus in the Sandusky limestone, at various points 
between Delaware and the Lake, and hence he has been disposed tw 
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regard all the blue flaggy layers, which I have considered Upper Cornif- 
erous, as forming a part of the Hamilton group. In all the exposures, 
however, which I have examined of this member of the series, I have 
found Corniferous fossils greatly predominating and the truly Hamilton 
species confined to the uppermost layers. Combining the facts that have 
been stated and others of similar import, I am led to believe that we 
have, in the interval between Sandusky and Columbus, the extreme 
western edge of the Hamilton formation. In certain localities there are 
well defined beds which represent this group, while in others the true 
Hamilton is wanting, and the Huron shale rests directly upon the Cor- 
niferous limestone. It seems true, also, that we have in Ohio a mingling 
of the Hamilton and Corniferous faunae toa greater extent than is ob- 
servable in New York. As has been before stated, the Hamilton group 
was deposited in the same basin with the Corniferous limestone, but 
when that basin had become shallower and narrower than before. In 
that part of Ohio which has been referred to in the preceding remarks, 
the Cincinnati arch formed the shore of the Hamilton sea, and as the 
submergence of the arch was much less during the Hamilton than in 
the Corniferous period, the sediments of the Hamilton reach a less dis- 
tance up its flank than those of the Corniferous. 

On the west side of the anticlinal the Corniferous limestone graduates 
above into laminated marly layers which contain many of the fossils of 
the Hamilton group. These are found over a long line of outcrop, run- 
ning from Antwerp down the Maumee to Defiance and thence, by a 
somewhat tortuous course to the Michigan line near Sylvania. In this 
part of the state the Hamilton is apparently thicker and more persistent 
than on the east side of the anticlinal, but it shades into the Corniferous 
so gradually that it is difficult todraw the line between them. North of 
Ohio, in Michigan and western Canada, the Hamilton group is much 
thicker and better defined than anywhere within our state. 

From all the facts before us we learn that the line of outcrop of the 
Hamilton sweeps around the Cincinnati arch, parallel with that of the 
Corniferous, but everywhere more distant from its axis, not as the result 
of erosion, but because the land area was broader and that of the sea nar- 
rower during the Hamilton period than before. 
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Fossils of the Hamilton Group. 
; Figs. 37-42. 
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Fig. 37. Spirifer mucronatus, Conrad, narrow variety. 
«838 8. mucronalus, broad form. 
“3940. Orthis Vanuzxemi, Billings. 
“41. Phacops bufo, Green. 
“42. Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, Hall. 


HURON SHALE. 


One of the most strongly marked elements in the geological structure 
of our state is a mass of black, bituminous shale, from 200 to 350 feet in 
thickness, which was designated by the first Geological Corps as the 
Black Shale. This formation underlies all the northwestern corner of 
Ohio, including the counties of Williams, Fulton and Defiance. It also 
forms a belt of outcrop, ten to twenty miles in width, extending from the 
mouth of the Huron to that of the Scioto. It was formerly supposed that 
the Lake shore was composed of the Huron shale from near Sandusky to 
the Pennsylvania line, but our later observations have proved that in 
Lorain county this formation dips eastward below the Lake level; and 
from this point to the eastern line of the state the margin of the Lake 
is formed by the overlying beds of blue and green shale which I have 
called the Erie Shale. 

The general aspects of the Huron shale are very well exhibited in the 
fine sections afforded by the banks of the Scioto and the Ohio near Ports- 
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mouth, at its exposures on the Big Walnut, east of Columbus, at Worth- 
ington, Delaware, on the banks of the Huron, etc. In the central and 
southern parts of the state, the Huron shale forms a nearly homogeneous 
mass, but at its northerly outcrops it is somewhat interstratified with 
the overlying Erie shale. For the most part it consists of thinly lami- 
nated bituminous shale, very black when first quarried, but, by the 
oxidation of its carbon, weathering to gray. It is also, when protected 
from the action of the air, very compact, and may be taken out in large 
and solid blocks. These soon split up, however, on exposure, and cliffs 
formed by the outcrops of the shale usually present a slope, covered with 
small flakes of the decomposing material, often staincd red by the oxida- 
tion of iron, which it contains normally as sulphide. The amount of 
combustible matter included in it varies from ten to twenty-five per cent., 
and it has been successfully employed for the manufacture of oil by dis- 
tillation. It also contains, in various localities, sheets of asphalt or 
asphaltic coal, closely resembling Albertite in appearance and properties. 
These shects are sometimes interlaminated with the shale, and sometimes 
fill vertical fissures. One of the latter, found near Avon Point, Lorain 
county, is two and a half inches thick. 

Oil and gas springs are also constantly associated with the outcrops of 
this formation. I shall have occasion to refer to them again, but I will 
say here in passing that we have every reason to believe that the black 
shales of which the Huron forms the western extension, supply all the 
oil to the wells on Oil Creek, and the gas to the gas wells on the Lake 
shore. The hydro-carbons which escape from the outcrops of the Huron 
in Ohio, are apparently the product of a constant spontaneous distilla- 
tion; and if we had here an overlying series of fissured and porous strata 
to receive them, and still higher an impervious stratum serving asa 
cover to retain them—so that we could draw from the accumulated secre- 
tion of ages—we might have, in many localities, wells of gas and oil which 
would richly remunerate their owners. Under the present circumstances, 
however, both gas and oil generally flow away as fast as formed ; so that 
most of our effor#3 to obtain them in paying quantities have been unsuc- 
cessful. The asphalt to which I have referred, is, in my judgment, noth- 
ing else than the solid residue, left in the spontaneous distillation of 
petroleum. 

Almost everywhere the exposures of the Huron shale show traces of 
marine vegetation, but beyond these it is proverbially barren of fossils. 
In the southern part of Ohio, as in Kentucky and Tennessee, small species 
of Lingula and Discina are locally somewhat abundant in this formation, 
but, until quite recently, it was supposed to be destitute of fossils of 
magnitude and interest. Such being its character, it is not surprising 
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that much diversity of opinion has prevailed in regard to the age and 
relations of the deposit. The Lingula and Discina to which I have referred 
were at one time supposed to be identical with L. spatulata and D. lodensis, 
and hence, as affording evidence of its equivalence to the Genesee shale. 
It was shown, however, some years since, that the identification of these 
fossils was erroncous; and that they were new species and therefore of no 
value for determining the relations of the formation. Most geologists 
who have since had occasion to refer to the Huron shale, have called it 
Marcellus, without, however, giving any good reason for so doing. The 
determination of the age of this deposit was, therefore, one of the first 
duties which presented itself to us after the organization of the present 
Geological Survey. Previous to this time, however, Rev. H. Hertzer, by 
his discoveries, at Delaware, of the remains of huge fishes in the calca- 
reous concretions of the Huron shale, had proved that, instead of being 
without fossils, this formation contained the most remarkable and inter- 
esting ones yet brought to light in the state. These were, however, also, 
of species new to science, and helped us in no respect in our efforts to 
determine the age of the rock, except to show that it formed part of the 
Devonian system. For a long time our search for known fossils in the 
Huron shale was unavailing, but we ultimately found a few which belong 
to the Portage group of New York, and these, with a careful tracing of 
the rocks along the Lake shore, enable us to say with confidence that the 
Huron shale represents mainly the Gardeau shale of the New York 
geologists, and with this whatever we have of the underlying Genesee. 
The fossils to which I refer are Clymenia? complanata, Chonetes ? speciosa, 
Orthoccras aciculum and Leiorhynchus quadricosta. <A small Discina, a Loro- 
nema and two species of obscure conchifers were also found in the form- 
ation, but had no bearing on the question before us. Of the fossils enu- 
merated Clymenia complanata may be said to be absolutely diagnostic of 
the Portage group. 

On tracing the rocks of New York westward, it was also found that the 
black bituminous shales are far more persistent than their associated 
green argillaccous shales and sandstones. Where last observed the 
Cashaqua shale—which separates the black shales of the Genesee and 
Portage—had diminished to a thickness of thirty feet; and it undoubt- 
edly runs out before reaching Ohio. 

That the Huron shale is not the equivalent of the Marcellus is proved 
not only by the presence in it of Portage fossils, but by the well marked 
Hamilton shales which we have shown to underlie it. If the Huron 
were Marcellus, it would be beneath the Hamilton. The reasons which 
operated in the application of the name Huron to the “ Black slate” are 
given in the chaptcr on the geological relations of our rocks. 
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The lower portion of the Huron shale contains, in all localities where 
it is visible, concretions of impure carbonate of lime. These are some- 
times irregular in form, but perhaps oftener are nearly spherical, and 
attain a large size. Some which may be seen at Worthington, in 
Franklin county, are ten feet in diameter and nearly globular. They 
have evidently been formed in the position they occupy; as many of 
them show a peculiar funnel shaped depression which marks the upper 
surface. The layers of the shale are seen to be curved over and around 
these septaria; a fact which has been considered as proof that the 
laminae of the shale were deposited over them after they had obtained 
their present size and form. This appearance is, however, due entirely 
to the loss of volume in the shale, consequent upon vertical compression 
from overlying rocks. All such argillaceous strata shrink one-half or 
more when compressed from mud to rock. The solid concretions have 
yielded little or nothing to this compression, and hence the layers of 
shale are curved around them. 

The source of the carbonaceous matter which is so striking a feature 
in the Huron shale, has presented a difficult problem to all those who 
have thought upon the subject. The mode of accumulation of the me- 
chanical sediments we can readily comprehend, and also the manner in 
which the organic materials that compose our limestones were deposited 
in the bottom of the ocean. We can satisfy ourselves too as to the mode 
in which the beds of coal in the Carboniferous series have been formed ; 
but the production and peculiar distribution of the carbonaceous matter 
with which this formation is charged, are phenomena not so easy of ex- 
planation. 

The development of black shales at the horizon of our Huron in Can- 
ada, New York and Pennsylvania, has already been noticed. 

As we go south from Ohio, the Huron shale is found underlying all the 
Carboniferous rocks of Kentucky, and is a marked feature in the geolo- 
gical sections of Tennessee. There, however, it is diminished in volume, 
having a thickness not generally greater than from 30 to 60 feet, but is 
more compact and homogeneous, and contains a larger percentage of 
bituminons matter than further north. In Indiana and Michigan the 
“ Black shale” is also met with, and it is evident that it once occupied 
an area equal to that of several of our largest states. 

It appears from the relations of the Huron shale to the rocks above 
and below, as well as from its own internal structure, that the materials 
which compose it have been accumulated in a quiet water-basin. It 
rests upon the limestones that formed the bottom of the Corniferous sea, 
and is succeeded above by fine, argillaceous shales, very evenly and reg- 
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ularly stratified ; all indicating a quiet process of deposition, and com- 
parative remoteness from land surfaces and shore lines. 

Without discussing this problem in all its bearings, I may say that 
the results of such study as I have given to it, may be briefly stated as 
follows : 

First: The nature of the sediments which form the Huron shale; the 
exceeding fineness of the mineral matter, the large percentage and uni- 
form dissemination of carbon, the peculiar composition of this carbon- 
aceous element—consisting mainly of hydro-carbons,—the abundance of 
marine plants and the absence of terrestrial vegetation ; all combine to 
show that it was deposited in an open sea and not immediately adjacent 
to the land. 

Second: Under such circumstances we are compelled to attribute the 
carbonaccous matter to marine vegetation or to marine animals. If it 
were derived from marine animals, such as we know have contributed 
largely to the organic constituents of some rocks—the bituminous lime- 
stones for example—we should find much more abundant traces of their 
structures than we now do; since they are, in fact, almost entirely absent. 
We are, therefore, compelled to consider this accumulation of bituminous 
matter as the result of the growth of sea weeds in marine basins. 

Third: Most marine plants with which we are acquainted grow upon 
the shore, or in shallow water, and we can hardly imagine so large an 
areca as that occupied by the Huron shale covered with a growth of shal- 
low water plants without its bearing evidence in some locality of shore 
lines. It is true, however, that a great growth of aquatic vegetation 
sometimes takes place remote from the land, and where the plants have 
no attachment to the sea bottom. Of these arcas we have a type in the 
“Sargasso Sea” through which Columbus ploughed his way when making 
the voyage that resulted in the discovery of America. Here, as in the 
other similar shects of sea weed, the vegetation floats upon the surface of 
the watcr and maintains a vigorous and luxuriant growth without con- 
nection with shore or bottom. Corresponding to this growth must be the 
decomposition of vegetable tissue on a large scale. The products of such 
decomposition would fall to the ocean bottom as finely comminuted car- 
bonaceous mud, mingled with stems and fronds detached by violence or 
decay. Under all such shects of vegetation, in a sea where a fine mechan- 
ical sediment is being deposited, we must necessarily have an accumu- 
lation of mud containing a large percentage of carbonaceous matter; in 
other words, the elements of a bituminous shale. Waiting the demon- 
strative solution of the problem, which patient and exhaustive study 
will doubtless sometime furnish, I offer, as a possible explanation of the 
peculiar features of the Huron shale, the suggestion that its carbon was 
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derived from vegetation which lined the shores and covered the surface 
of a quiet and almost land-surrounded sea. 

The remarkable fossil fishes of the Huron shale, to which reference has 
been made, will be found described in detail in the paleontological por- 
tion of this report. A few words in regard to their geographical distri- 
bution, and the circumstances of their discovery may, however, not be 
without interest here. 

The two most extraordinary of these fishes, Dinichthys Hertzeri and 
Aspüdichthys clavatus were both first found by Rev. H. Hertzer at Dela- 
ware, Delaware County, while he was stationed there as an itinerant 
minister of the German Methodist Church. In examining the concre- 
tions contained in the Huron shale, he detected in some of them frag- 
ments of large bones. These he worked out, with incredible patience, 
from their hard and tough matrix, and submitted them to me for exami- 
nation. I found them to be the remains of fishes of larger size and more 
massive structure than any fossil fishes before known; and that they 
constituted new genera and spccies, but exhibited affinities with the 
Placoderms Coccosteus, Ptericthys and Asterolepis of the Old Red sandstone 
of Scotland. A large number of jaws and cranial plates of Dinichthys 
have since been found, so that Iam able to reconstruct the head ina 
manner quite satisfactory. This was about three feet long by two broad, 
covered with strong, bony plates and furnished with massive jaws and 
teeth. Of Aspidichthys only the central plate of the back has yet been 
found, and that not in the concretions, but lying in the laminated shale. 
Although imperfect, this plate is 13 by 17 inches long, and more than an 
inch in thickness at its centre. It apparently corresponds to the central 
plate of the carapace of Ptcrichthys, but is nearly one hundred times as 


large. 
I have recently found numerous specimens of jaws and plates of 


Dinichthys ; though none so fine as those obtained at Delaware ; in the con- 
cretions which had fallen out of the Huron shale at Monroeville on the 
Huron river. 

About the time of Mr. Hertzer’s discovery of fish remains at Delaware, 
Mr. J. Terrell, of Elyria, found several large, water-worn fragments of 
black, mineralized bone on the beach of the Lake west of Avon Point. These 
had evidently fallen out of the cliff of Huron shale which here forms the 
Lake shore. On examining these bones, when brought to Cleveland by 
Mr. Terrell, I discovered that they were portions of the “ os medium dorsi” 
of Dinichthys. This is a plate which covered the arch of the back imme- 
diately behind the head; and was, in some cases, two feet in length and 
breadth, and more than two inches thick at its central anterior portion. 
Since his discovery of the first of these interesting relics, Mr. Terrell has 
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pursued the search for them with much enthusiasm and success. Among 
some hundreds of less important bones, two nearly complete crania and 
two complete dorsal shields have been found in this locality by Mr. Ter- 
rell, Prof. G. N. Allen and Mr. A. W. Wheat. 

The economic value of the Huron shale will be more fully discussed in 
that volume of our report devoted to Economic Geology, but a brief allu- 
sion to the subject will not be out of place here. 

I have alrcady referred to the Huron shale as a probable source of the 
greater part of the petroleum obtained in thiscountry. This view, which 
was first advanced in an article on the “Rock Oils of Ohio,” published in 
the Ohio Agricultural Report for 1869, has been opposed by high authority, 
but is, I think, now quite generally accepted by geologists. The argu- 
ments on this question, will be given more at length in another place. 
but Imay say, in passing, that the considerations which have led me to 
adopt this view, are briefly these: 

First: We havein the Huron shale a vast repository of solid hydro-car- 
bonaccous matter, which may be made to yield from ten to twenty gallons 
of oil to the ton by artificial distillation. Like all other organic matter 
this is constantly undergoing spontaneous distillation, except where her- 
metically scaled deep under rock and water. This results in the forma- 
tion of oil and gas, closely resembling those which we make artificially 
from the same substance ; the manufactured differing from the natural 
products only because we can not imitate accurately the processes of 
nature. 

Second: A line of oil and gas springs marks the outcrop of the 
Huron shale from central New York to Tennessee. The rock itself is 
frequently found saturated with petroleum, and the overlying strata, if 
porous, are sure to be more or less impregnated with it. Collateral facts, 
having the same import, may be cited. For example: a line of gas and 
oil springs similar to that already referred to, follows the outcrop of the 
Cleveland shale ; a carbonaceous stratum in the overlying Waverly group, 
but the quantity of liquid and gaseous lydro-carbons generated here is 
much less than that evolved from the Huron shale, because one is 50, 
the other 300 fect in thickness. Again: the emanations of oil and gas 
from the Lower Silurian rocks at Collingwood, Canada, and on the upper 
Cumberland river, Kentucky, are associated with similar deposits of 
black shale which represent the Utica slate of New York. 

Third: The wells on Oil Creck penctrate the strata immediately over- 
lying the Huron shale, and the oil is obtained from the fissured and 
porous sheets of sandstone of the Portage and Chemung groups, which 
lic just above the Huron and offer convenient reservoirs for the oil it 
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furnishes. It isa well known fact that wells, sunk into the Black shale, 
yield no considerable quantity of oil, unless from the strata which rest 
upon it. The oil wells of Mecca, Trumbull county, and Liverpool, Me- 
dina county, hold precisely the same relation to the Cleveland shale as 
do those of Oil Creek tothe Huron. The same may be said with regard 
to the relations of the Collingwood and Burksville wells to the Utica 
slate. 

The opposing theory of Prof. T. 8. Hunt, which makes petroleum the 
product of primary and not secondary decomposition of organic tissue, 
and which derives the petroleum of the different oil regions from under- 
lying limestones,—especially the Corniferous,—fails entirely to har- 
monize with my view of the genesis of petroleum, or with any of the 
facts which I have observed in regard to the circumstances of its pro- 
duction. Very briefly, my objections to Prof. Hunt’s theory are these : 

1. The Corniferous limestone contains but a small percentage of 
hydro-carbons in all of the thousands of localities where I have examined 
it. Very little oil or gas can be produced from it artificially, and oil and 
gas springs are exceedingly rare in the areas where it underlies the sur- 
face. It is true that, like all limestones, this contains a large amount of 
carbon, but, as Prof. Wurtz has suggested, the carbon in limestones is 
locked up beyond the reach of spontaneous distillation, and, for its lib- 
eration, a higher heat is required than that which produces the met- 
amorphism of limestone into marble. Thus, the formation of limestone 
is exhaustive of an element essential to animal and plant life, and if it 
should continue as it has gone on in past geological ages, it will result 
in universal death. 

2. No considerable quantity of petroleum is derived through wells 
from the Corniferous, the Niagara, or any other limestone. Even at 
Chicago, where the Niagara is saturated with petroleum—here undoubt- 
edly indigenous and derived from animal matter—all efforts to obtain it 
in quantity by boring have been failures. In those portions of Ohio 
where the Corniferous limestone forms the surface rock, borings for oil 
have been universally unsuccessful ; and in those portions of Kentucky, 
cited by Dr. Hunt as proving the derivation of petroleum from the Cor- 
niferous limestone, no Corniferous exists. In the oil region of western 
Canada, where the theory of Prof. Hunt was formed, there is no evidence 
whatever that the oil is derived from the Corniferous limestone. In 
fact, the proof is positive that at least a part of it comes from a lower 
horizon; for some of the deeper wells have drawn oil from points far 
below the Corniferous. This district is in the line of the Cincinnati 
arch, which here, as on the islands in Lake Erie, shows evidence of dis- 
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turbance long subsequent to its original upheaval. It therefore seems to 
me probable that most of the oil of this region is derived from the under- 
lying Silurian Collingwood shale. 

As is known, the wells which in Ohio have been sunk to the vicinity 
of the Huron shale, have very gencrally yielded oil, but only in small 
quantity. The difference in the productiveness of this oil horizon in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, has caused considerable surprise and disappoint- 
ment. It seems to me, however, easy of explanation. On Oil Creek the 
strata which underlie the surface are: First, the argillaceous shales of 
the Waverly group and Upper Chemung, which form the sides and bottom, 
of the valley ; below these, several beds of sandstone, interstratified with 
shale which belong to the Upper Chemung and Lower Portage groups; 
still lower, the black shales of the Portage and Genesee, having a thick- 
ness of several hundred fect. These strata have all felt the disturbing 
influence of the forces which raised the Alleghany mountains. Here, 
then, we have a peculiar geological substructure, such as is specially 
favorable to the production and accumulation of petroleum, and such as 
must be more or less perfectly paralleled elsewhere to make productive, 
or at least flowing wells possible. This structure consists in a great mass 
of carbonaccous strata below, more or less disturbed and loosened, from 
which the oil is supplied in a constant and relatively copious flow ; above 
this, strata of porous, jointed sandstone, serving as reservoirs where the 
constant product of oil and gas may accumulate for ages; still higher, 
argillaceous strata, impervious in their texture, and not capable ot being 
opened by fissures, forming a tight cover which prevents their escape. 
As we go west from Oil Creck into Ohio, we find both the structure and 
the composition of the rocks overlying the Huron exhibiting a progressive 
change. In the first place, the “sandrocks” of the Oil Creck series thin 
out and give place to fine and impervious, argillaccous shales. Thus, 
the reservoirs for the oil diminish in capacity and ultimately disappear. 
In the second place, the strata all become more homogeneous and com- 
pact, and the fissures which are so numerous and so necessary on Oil 
Creek, are wanting. In Pennsylvania there are many “dry wells” 
which are failures because bored in solid blocks of rock in which no 
fissures are struck. In Ohio, such wells have proved to be the almost 
universal rule, and none of the wells yet bored have opened reservoirs 
from which oil has been obtained in paying quantities. 

Although no successful oil wells have been bored in the strata I have 
enumerated within the limits of our state, the quantity of carburetted 
hydrogen gas which escapes from some of these wells, has been so great 
as to be worthy of notice in a review of the economic products of the 
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Huron shale. As carburetted hydrogen produces a brilliant light in 
combustion, it is largely manufactured and used for the illumination 
of cities and residences. So extensively is it employed for this.purpose, 
that it may be regarded as an indispensable element in our modern civ- 
ilization. Since its value has been so fully demonstrated, it is not 
strange that efforts have been made to utilize the immense quantity of 
gas which flows from wells and springs in so many localities. The 
Chinese have, for hundreds of years, used for lighting and heating, the 
gas which emanates from the earth in several provinces of their country. 
In the United States, the gas which issues from the salt wells of the 
Kanawha valley, has been long employed as a fuel for the evapor- 
ation of the brine. The town of Fredonia, in western New York, has 
been, for more than forty years, fully or partially lighted by gas derived 
from springs at that place. In the borings made for oil at various local- 
ities in the western states, the gas produced so abundantly has been 
generally regarded as a useless, frequently an inconvenient and dangerous 
product. Within a year or two past, however, this gas has been utilized 
in numerous instances, and already a large number of wells have been 
bored for the express purpose of obtaining it. In some cases these wells 
have been highly productive, furnishing an abundance of material for 
heating and lighting in its most convenient and manageable form; so 
that this “natural gas” deserves to be reckoned as one of the important 
elements in our mineral resources. At Erie, Pennsylvania, there are 
now more than thirty wells in successful operation, most of which have 
been bored for the special purpose of obtaining gas. Similar gas wells 
exist within the limits of our own state at Conneaut, Ashtabula, Paines- 
ville and Cleveland. All these are bored in the Erie shale, and draw 
their gas from above the surface of the Huron. One of the most suc- 
cessful of the wells bored for gas in Ohio is that of General J. S. Case- 
ment of Painesville. This is situated on the east side of the town, is 
700 feet deep, and passes through the following materials: 


FEET, 
1. Drift clay and gravel..........ssccssccsscssccesccsesceesscessecsscessccesssessssoes 40 
2. Erie shale, ‘soap stone rock,’’......0sccsccsscscsesscccssccseeceescesseaeeseccoe 648 
3. Huron shale, very black and bituminous, with astrong smell of oil... 12 


The gas was found in a fissure struck in the Erie shale; the quantity 
has never been measured, but it is more than sufficient for heating and 
lighting every part of General Casement’s establishment. The comfort 
and elegance imparted to it by an abundant flow of odorless, inflamma- 
ble gas, can hardly be appreciated without being seen; every room in the 
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house is brilliantly lighted, and every fire, in the furnace below, in the 
kitchen range as well as in the grates of the parlors and chambers, is fed 
by a fuel which gives a cheerful flame, is supplied and turned off by 
turning a stop cock, makes no smoke and leaves no ashes. So great a 
luxury as this makes enviable the fortune of the man who possesses it, 
and is certainly worth some trouble and expense to those who would 
enjoy it. 

The most remarkable of the wells which draw their gas from the Huron 
shale, are two bored by Peter Neff, Esq., near Millwood in Knox county. 
These wells were sunk in 1866; beginning in the Waverly, and reaching 
to the Huron shale. At a depth of about 600 feet, in each well, a fissure 
was struck from which gas issued in such volume as to throw out the 
boring tools and form a jet of water more than 100 feet in height. One of 
these wells has been tubed so as to exclude the water, and gas has con- 
tinued for six years to escape from it in such quantity as to produce, as 
it rushes through a two and a half inch pipe, a sound that may be heard at 
a considerable distance. When ignited, the gas forms a jet of flame three 
feet in diameter and fifteen feet long. The other well, which has never been 
tubed, constantly ejects, at intervals of one minute, the water that fills 
it. It thus forms an intermittent fountain one hundred and twenty feet 
in height. The derrick set over this well has a height of sixty feet. 
In winter it becomes encased in ice, and forms a huge translucent chim- 
ney, through which, at regular intervals of one minute, a mingled current 
of gas and water rushes to twice its height. By cutting through this 
hollow cylinder at its base and igniting the gas in a paroxysm, it affords 
a magnificent spectacle; a fountain of mingled water and fire which 
brilliantly illuminates the icy chimney. No accuragée measurement has 
been made of the gas escaping from these wells, but it is estimated to be 
sufficient to light a large city. 

Whether the Huron shale has other economic value than that which 
has been referred to, remains to be proven, but it seems to me to bea 
formation of great, and as yet imperfectly developed capabilities. When 
we consider that it underlies fully one half the state with an average 
thickness of over three hundred fect, and that it contains probably fifteen 
per cent. of combustible matter—and is therefore equivalent toa coal seam 
fifty feet in thickness over all the area it occupies—it will be seen that 
it is by far the greatest store house of power which we possess. Unfor- 
tunately the carbonaceous matter it contains is so distributed through its 
mineral constituents as to have no value as a fuel. Experiments have 
proved that oil may be extracted from it cheaply by distillation, but at 
present it can be still more cheaply obtained, already distilled, from the 
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oil wells. Should our supply of petroleum fail, it is certain that the 
Huron shale can furnish us an inexhaustible supply of illuminating and 
lubricating oil for less than double the prices now paid. Hence we may 
consider this deposit as a guarantee that our people may always have a 
acheap illuminator, and will never be compelled to return to the dark 
days of twenty years ago. 

It is also to be expected that in the progress of discovery new methods 
will be devised for utilizing the enormous amount of power now locked 
up in the Huron shale, and that it will not always be permitted to lie as 
now a neglected element in the resources of our state. 


ERIE SHALE. 


I designate by this name a group of greenish or bluish argillaceous 
shales which form the Lake shore from the Pennsylvania line to Avon 
point. The base of this series on the eastern margin of the state is below 
the Lake level, so we have no means of ascertaining what its precise 
thickness is in that vicinity. Toward the west it rapidly thins out and 
is lost sight of south and west of the Vermillion river. 

The prevailing lithological character of this deposit is very well shown 
in the sections of the cliff bordering the Lake in the vicinity of Cleve- 
land; and it is here seen to consist of green, gray and blue shales, gen- 
erally very soft and fine, interstratified with sheets of micaccous, silvery 
sandstone from half an inch to two inches in thickness, with flattened, 
lenticular masses of argillaceous iron ore. On the eastern border of the 
state this formation is much more sandy, and includes some sandstone 
layers which are thick enough to be used for purposes of construction ; 
also some thin sheets of impure limestones, crowded with fossils. 

West of Cleveland the Erie shales are seen to form two beds or groups 
of strata, of which the upper, nearly 100 feet in thickness, consists of 
shales such as I have described, with thin bands of sandstone which 
sometimes are sufficiently thick and firm to be used as flagging. The 
lower series consists almost exclusively of blue and green shales, with thin 
strata of iron ore; the whole weathering in smooth hemogeneous cliffs 
of which the prevailing color is a greenish gray. These two groups are 
well exposed in the cliffs which form the Lake shore between the Cuya- 
hoga and Rocky River; the lower beds composing that cliff for about three 
miles west of the Cuyahoga. The upper series there comes in with a 
strong westerly dip by which it is carried down to the Lake surface just 
east of the mouth of Rocky River, and forms the cliffs bordering this 
stream at its mouth, and for two or three miles above. From this point 
westward the beds lie nearly horizontal until at Avon point they again 
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rise toward the west, and are succeeded by the lower group, which in 
turn gives place to the Huron shale. Asa general rule the Erie shales 
are remarkably destitute of fossils, and from this cause their exact geo- 
logical age was for a long time misunderstood, and has been accurately 
determined only recently and with much study. From their lithological 
resemblance to the shales of the Portage group in New York, and from 
their apparent continuity with these, the Erie shales have been gen- 
erally considered as their equivalent, while the overlying Cuyahoga shale, 
and other beds which form the northern extension of the Waverly group, 
have been regarded as the western prolongation of the Chemung rocks of 
New York. It was our good fortune, however, during our first season of 
field work, to obtain from several localities in the Erie shales fossils which 
prove beyond question that the upper portion of these shales are the 
representatives of the Chemung; and while, from the want of further 
evidence of the age of the lower beds, we are as yet unable to assert posi- 
tively that they are continuous with the upper portion of the Portage 
group, there is scarcely room for doubt that they are the western exten- 
sion of the ‘‘ Portage sandstones.” In New York these rest on the 
Gardeau shale, which, as we have seen, forms the chief part of our Huron. 
If no longer sandstones in Ohio, it is because, following the general law, 
they have become thinner and finer in coming westward. 

Collections of fossils, which include great numbers of individuals, but 
not many genera and spccies, were made by the members of our Corps in 
the bottoms of the gorges formed by Tinker’s Creek and Chippeway Creek— 
tributaries of the Cuyahoga in Cuyahoga County—in the valleys of the 
Chagrin near Euclid, of Big Creek in Lake County, and of Conneaut 
Creek in Ashtabula County; as well as in the beds of the tributaries of 
Grand River in the northern part of Trumbull. These fossils include, 
with some new forms, the following species characteristic of the Chemung 
in New York: Spirifer disjunctus, S. altus, Leiorhynchus mesacostalıs, 
Orthis Tioga, etc. The evidence furnished by this group of fossils defi- 
nately fixes the geological position of at least the upper portion of the 
Erie shale, and dissiputes the obscurity that has heretofore hung over the 
formation. 

On the eastern border of the state, the Erie shale has a thickness of 
nearly 1000 feet; at Painesville, Lake County, about 800 feet; in the 
valley of the Cuyahoga, between 400 and 500 feet ; while in the central 
and southern part of the state the formation is either entirely absent, 
or is reduced to insignificant dimensions, and exhibits no characters by 
which it can be distinguished from the overlying Waverly group. 

In northern Ohio the Waverly contains, near its base, a stratum of 
black bituminous shale from 20 to 60 feet in thickness, which I have 
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called the Cleveland shale. Lower Carboniferous fossils occur in abund- 
ance beneath this shale, but reach only a few feet below it. Greenish 
argillaceous shales come in always within 50 feet, sometimes immedi- 
ately below the Cleveland shale, and in these we find all the character- 
istic fossils of the Erie. 

On the banks of the Vermillion river in Huron County, the Cleveland 
shale seems to come down directly on the Huron, and the Erie shale has 
apparently disappeared. 

In southern Ohio, on the banks of the Scioto, a stratum of black shale 
15 to 20 feet in thickness is found 137 feet above the Huron, and this is 
probably the equivalent of the Cleveland shale. The strata which sepa- 
rate this from the Huron have yielded no fossils as yet, but in lithological 
character they are undistinguishable from the Waverly above; and we 
have considered them as a part of that formation. If the Erie shale has 
any representative in this portion of the state, it is to be found, however, 
in the interval to which I have alluded. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee no traces of the Chemung or Erie shales 
have been discovered; and there the Waverly with Carboniferous fossils 
rests directly upon the Huron shale. West of the Cincinnati anticlinal 
a few of the fossils of the Chemung have been found in calcareous strata 
even as far west as Nevada, but the Chemung of New York and the Erie 
of Ohio, as characterized by lithological features and fauna, may be said 
to be wanting in all localities west of the Cincinnati arch. 

From all the facts which have come to my knowledge, bearing on the 
history of the Erie shale, Iam led to the following conclusions: First: 
The formation was deposited in a water-basin much more shallow and 
narrower than that in which the Huron shale accumulated ; and in Ohio 
off-shore conditions had, in the Erie epoch, succeeded the wide-spread 
Huron sea. Second: The alternations of fine shales and coarse sand- 
stones and conglomerates, which compose the Upper Portage and Che- 
mung in New York, are proofs of oscillations of sea level which sometimes 
brought shore lines to the margin of Ohio, but never produced any dry 
land in the eastern part of the state. Third: The spread of the enor- 
mously thick sheets of mechanical sediments which make up the 
Upper Portage and Chemung (Erie) over so large a part of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, is a recordof a gradual but profound subsidence 
of most of the area lying between the Cincinnati arch and the Blue Ridge. 
We also learn from this record that the subsidence was greatest toward the 
East; was slow and often interrupted, but finally resulted in filling the 
northern and eastern part of the trough with three thousand feet of shore 
and shallow-water deposits. We know them tobe such by their lith- 
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ological character, and by the ripple marks and impressions of land 
plants which they contain. The northern limits of the sea in which 
these sediments accumulated are not traceable on account of their removal 
by erosion from the great basin now partly filled by Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. The Catskill mountains and the highlands of Portage and 
Chemung rocks which stretch from them to Ohio, measure at the same time 
the enormous thickness of the deposits and the stupendous erosion they 
have suffered toward the North. Fifth: The commencement of the epoch 
of the deposition of this series of mechanical sediments, introduced a new 
and great era in geological history ; and it was in fact the beginning of the Car- 
boniferous period. This subject will be more fully discussed in the chapter 
on the general structure and history of the Carboniferous System—which 
will form part of another volume of this report—but I may here say, in pass- 
ing, that in my judgment the line of separation between the Devonian 
and Carboniferous systems would be more naturally drawn at the base 
of the Portage sandstone than where it is now placed, for there a new 
circle of deposits begins, the products of a new submergence of the con- 
tinent which culminated in the deposition of the wide-spread marine, 
organic sediment of the Lower Carboniferous limestone. 

The series of strata which begins with the mechanical sediments of 
the Portage has also a fauna which is much more Carboniferous than 
Devonian in character. The break at the top of the Hamilton—calling 
the Huron Hamilton—is not complete, we know; for there are connec- 
ting links between the fauna of the Hamilton and that of the Chemung ; 
but there are also connecting links between the Lower and Upper 
Silurian (Cincinnati and Clinton,) and between the Upper Silurian and 
Devonian, (Helderberg and Oriskany). The abundance of species of 
Productus and Productella in the fauna of the Chemung will suggest itself 
at once as a marked Carboniferous feature. 

I have already alluded, though briefly, to the fossils of the Erie shale. 
The list of species new and old which we have found in the formation 
is not a long one, but in some localities the individuals of some species 
are very numerous. Near Kelloggsville and at Ashtabula in Ashtabula 
county, some thin sheets of impure limestone contained in the Erie shale 
are not only filled but composed of the shells of a new species of Levorhyn- 
chus (L. Newberryi Hall). In Jefferson, Morgan and Pierrepoint in the 
same county, Spirifer disjunctus, S. altus, Orthis Tioga, Productella speciosa, 
Leiorhynchus mesacostalis, and species, probably new, of Meristella and 
Euomphalus are locally very abundant. On Big Creek in Lake County a 
species of Leiorhynchus which I cannot distinguish from L. quadricosta, 
was found by Mr. Sherwood; and on Paine’s Creek in Leroy, small con- 
cretions occur in the shale, many of which contain as nuclei two new and 
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very interesting crustaceans. Of these one is probably a species of 
Ceratiocaris ; the other is allied to this but apparently belongs to a genus 
hitherto undescribed. 

The economic value of the Erie shale is not great; probably less indeed 
than that of any other formation found in the state. Oil and gas are 
obtained from it, as has been stated, but are not indigenous in it, and 
are derived from the Huron shale below. When extensively eroded, the 
Erie shale has sometimes left a sufficient number of nodules and plates 
of iron ore in stream beds to be worth collecting, and such accumulations 
formed an important source of supply of ore to the first charcoal furnaces 
located on the Lake shore. No iron is however now made from this ore. 

The soil formed by the decomposition of the Erie shale is wet and 
tenacious, as might have been expected from its argillaceous character. 
Though not adapted to general tillage, it has proved well suited to the 
growth of grass, and a large part of the dairy farms of the Western 
Reserve owe the peculiar properties of their soil to the Erie shale, either 
decomposed in place, or ground up and spread over other rocks by Drift 
agents. The soil furnished by the disintegration of the Erie shale has 
also proved specially adapted to the cultivation of the grape; and most 
of the vineyards which line the Lake shore from north-east, Pa., to San- 
dusky, are located on the belt of its outcrops. 

We have now completed the review of the various groups of rocks 
found in Ohio belonging to the Silurian and Devonian Systems. The 
features and history of two other great sub-divisions of the geological 
series which are represented in our state—the Carboniferous and Drift— 
remain to be discussed. The consideration of these must, however, be 
deferred for the present, as it will more properly form the introductory 
and general matter of another volume of this report, which will be for 
the most part devoted to the local geology and paleontology of these 
formations. A large amount of new and interesting material has already 
been collected, which will serve to illustrate the physical and life his- 
tories of the great and important geological ages, in which our Carbon- 
iferous and Drift deposits were formed; and if we should be permitted 
to give to the public as full an exposition of the subjects which remain 
to be treated as we are able to do of those which have been considered, it 
is probable that they will find the contents of the second volume of the 
report at least as interesting and valuable as anything contained in this. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CUYAHOGA.COUNTY. 


By J. S. NEwBERRY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The topography of Cuyahoga County, like that of all Ohio, is without 
any very striking features and yet it is far from monotonous. The sur- 
face configuration is due entirely to the action of erosive agents upon 
sedimentary rocks which are nearly horizontal. The Lake shore is 
generally a precipitous bluff or cliff from 50 to 80 feet in height, formed 
by the action of the waves, which are slowly cutting away the land. 
Those portions of the shore adjacent to the mouth of the Cuyahoga and 
immediately west of Rocky River, are composed of Drift materials, which, 
yielding more readily than the rocky cliffs to erosion, and being more 
rapidly removed, have occasioned two marked indentations of the coast. 
The high clay banks found here are softened and undermined by the 
water so that extensive slides are produced, by which the land area has 
been considerably diminished within the memory of the present inhab- 
itants. At Cleveland thisdestructive action has been, over a part.of the 
city front, arrested by piles driven along the beach ; but it is known that 
previous to the adoption of this protective measure, a strip of the Lake 
shore more than two hundred yards in width had been carried away 
since the first settlements were made at this point. 

The most important topographical feature of Cuyahoga County is the 
deeply excavated channel of the Cuyahoga, which flows but little above 
the Lake level from Boston in Summit County to Cleveland. Through- 
out all this interval the rock bottom of this trough is far below the sur- 
face of the Lake; the wells bored at different points showing that the 
river once ran more than two hundred feet below its present bed. The 
valley of Rocky River, on the contrary, is, for the most part, a new 
channel with rocky banks and bottom. Two miles west of the mouth of 
Rocky River, however, we find what is apparently the former bed of this 
stream, now filled with Drift—the Erie clay—which here, as at Cleve- 
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land, extends far below the Lake level. These deep channels, like others 
of the series ta which they belong, were formed at a time when Lake 
Erie did not exist as a lake, but was represented by a river flowing 
through some portion of the basin it occupies, and receiving the Cuya- 
hoga, Rocky River, the Chagrin, Grand River, etc., as tributaries at a 
level two hundred feet below the present mouths of these streams. This 
was anterior ta the first epoch of the Drift period, when the continent 
was raised several hundred feet higher than now and the drainage was 
much more complete. Subsequent submergence silted up and often 
obliterated these old channels with clays deposited from a great body of 
water which filled all the Lake basin. After this water was partially 
drained away, and when the rivers flowing from the highlands resumed 
their functions, they did not always follow accurately their old channels, 
but sometimes—as in the case of Rocky River—made new ones along the 
lines of lowest surface levels wherever these happened to run. 

The city of Cleveland stands on a plateau of sand, gravel and clay, 
which occupies the mouth of the old, deeply excavated rocky valley. 
The surface of this plateau is about 100 feet above the present level of 
Lake Erie, and marks the height to which the old valley was filled. 
The tops of the rocky walls of the valley are seen at East Cleveland, 
Newburg, and Bedford on the east side, at Parma, Independence and 
Brecksville on the west. They are composed of corresponding strata and 
here rise from 100 to 200 fect above the old flood plain; at the south line 
of the county from 300 to 400 feet. By the subsidence of the Lake, the 
Cuyahoga has made a new valley 100 feet deep through its old delta, but 
the Lake must be drained away, and the river must cut more than 200 
feet deeper into the clays that occupy its old channel, before the rocky 
floor of the valley will be reached. The following profile section will 
give a clearer idea of the structure of the Cuyahoga valley than could be 
gained from description only. It is drawn from the highlands of Orange 
on the east to those of Royalton on the west. 


= Profile Section across the Cuyahoga Valley, 
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The highest lands in Cuyahoga County rise 550 feet above the Lake. 
These are projecting points of the great sheet of Carboniferous Con- 
glomerate which underlie the more elevated counties of Geauga, Summit 
and Medina. These highlands lie in Royalton and Brecksville, west, 
and in Solon and Orange. townships on the east of the valley. 


SOIL. 


The soil of Cuyahoga County is considerably varied, from the operation 
of local causes which have broken the monotony so conspicuous in the 
agricultural character of northern Ohio. This monotony is dependent 
upon the wide spread of the Drift clays which form the superficial ma- 
terials. In the southern townships of Cuyahoga County, these clays 
cover all the underlying rocks, and even over the coarse, porous Con- 
glomerate in Royalton, Brecksville, Solon and Orange, as well as upon 
the Berea grit in Independence, Parma, Middleburgh, Mayfield, Warrens- 
ville and Bedford, form an impervious shect that has produced a cold and 
wet soil. 

Between the Conglomerate and Berea grit lies a mass of soft gray shale 
which I have called—because it forms the sides of the valley of the Cuy- 
ahoga for many miles—the Cuyahoga shale. This has contributed its 
quota to the argillaceous matter of the surface, and has probably fur- 
nished some of the material that makes up the Drift deposits. From 
whatever source derived, this surface clay covers almost uninterruptedly 
the townships which form the high lands of the county. Near the Lake 
shore, however, we find a belt of soil which is eminently sandy. The 
sand of this district is derived from ancient beaches which mark the posi- 
tion of the Lake shore when the water level was from a hundred to two 
hundred fect higher than at present. This sandy area is traversed by 
two, and sometimes more embankment-like ridges, which have received 
the name of Lake ridges, because they are supposed to be old beaches. 
They will be more fully described further on. The sand belt exhibits 
the usual peculiarities of a sandy soil; it is warm, of easy tillage, giving 
rapid growth and early maturity to fruit trees, but showing both in trees 
and crops the temporary fertility and early impoverishment which fol- 
low its loose and pervious structure. North of the lowest of the ridges 
referred to above, and fifteen to twenty-five feet below its summit, is a 
nearly level and somewhat marshy plateau extending to the cliffs which 
form the Lake shore. From this surface the Drift materials have been 
washed away, as only a thin clay coating covers the underlying shales. 
This clay is apparently formed by the decomposition of these shales, as 
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the soil which it furnishes has somewhat different properties from 
most of that derived from the Drift clays. This Lake shore belt 
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Profile Section across the Center of Cuyahoga County; from East to West. 
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a. Drift clay and soil, 4. Drift clay in Cuyahoga valley. ¢. Drift clay in old valley of Rocky river. 


4. Cleveland and Bedford shales. $. Erle shale. 


3. Berea grit. 


s. Cuyahoga shale. 


1. Conglomerate, 


seems to be specially adapted to the 
cultivation of the grape, and as Dr. 
Kirtland has suggested, probably in vir- 
tue of the fact that the underlying Erie 
shales contain a larger percentage of 
sulphur and potash than do most of the 
rocks in our geological series. It is in 
this belt that the vineyards are located 
which extend from Sandusky to North 
Kast. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


A general view of the geological struc- 
ture of Cuyahoga County is given in 
the accompanying woodcut, which is a 
profile section on a line drawn through 
the center of the county from east to 
west. The highlands west of the Cuy- 
ahoga are not represented on this sec- 
tion, as they le too far south. They 
are shown, however, in the section of 
tho valley of the Cuyahoga given ona 
preceding page, and a line drawn far 
enough south to cut the highlands of 
Brecksville and Royalton, would fail to 
show tho interesting feature of the old 
valley of Rocky River. The different 
formations which are represented. in the 
profile section are described in detail in 
the pages which follow. 


DRIFT DEPOSITS. 


Erie Clay. I have already alluded 
to the sheet of clay that so generally 
covers the rocky structure of the coun- 
ty. This clay was unquestionably 
deposited from the waters of the 
Lake when they stood several hundred 
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feet higher than at present, and it is one of the series of superficial de- 
posits which reach from the highlands 500 feet above the present Lake 
level to a depth of more than 200 feet below. We knowthisby the wells 
which have been sunk in the valley of the Cuyahoga. This is plainly a 
valley of erosion cut by a stream which for countless ages drained this 
portion of the southern rim of the Lake basin. In Summit County un- 
broken sheets of rock form the bed of the river, showing that no rift or 
fissure has given direction to its flow. At the mouth of the valley, how- 
ever, no rock appears at the surface, but the trough is occupied by drift 
clays. In borings made at the shore end of the new Lake Tunnel, the 
rock was reached at the depth of 78 feet, and at the Crib a depth of 116 
feet. At the Engine House of the Water Works—a little nearer the 
center of the valley—the clay was found to have a thickness of 100 feet 
below the lovel of the Lake. At the Rolling Mill near the present 
mouth of the river no rock was reached at a depth of 100 feet, while at 
the works of the Standard Oil Company, at the mouth of Kingsbury’s 
Run, a well bored to the depth of 1005 feet. passed through 238 feet of 
Drift clay. The well head is about ten feet above the Lake level. We 
therefore have evidence that at this point the rock bottom of the Cuya- 
hoga valley lies 228 feet below the present surface of the Lake. The 
blue clay here reaches up the bluffs that form the banks of the Cuyahoga 
to a height of about 50 feet above the top of the well. Hence the clay 
has here a thickness of 280 feet. 

The clay to which I here refer is that called by Sir William Logan the 
Erie clay, and is supposed to be the fresh water and interior equivalent of 
the Champlain clays which were deposited in the earlier portion of the Drift 
period on the Atlantic coast when it was sunk 500 feet or more bencath 
the ocean. 

The Erie clay may be well seen in the bluffs which form the Lake 
shore at:Cleveland. There the upper 60 feet of the deposit are exposed, 
and consist of a fine, homogeneous, stratified, blue, sandy clay, without 
fossils so far as has been observed, and with no pebbles or boulders. In 
the Lake Tunnel—where it is penctrated about 80 feet lower—it is found 
to be crowded with small, angular fragments of argillaceous and bitu- 
‘ minous shale, evidently derived from the Erie and Huron shales; rocks 
which were excavated to fogm the basin of Lake Erie. Occasionally, 
also, are found in the clay penetrated by the tunnel, rounded, striated 
boulders, two, three and four inches in diameter, composed of diorite, 
crystalline limestone, or some other representative of the metamorphic 
rocks of the Canadian highlands. 

The following section of the Erie clay, afforded by the well of Rocka- 
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feller and Andrews, at the mouth of Kingsbury’s Run, will give a good 
view of the structure of the formation at this point. 


Section of Well bored by the Standard Oil Company. Well head ten feet above 


Lake Level. 

THICKNESS 
No. 1. Blue Clay.......ssccccceccsssnssecsecoeseescssesetecssecencesssscnceeeseeseees 75 ft. ... in. 
4 9 Goarse Sand... ccccccccccccccccsccncccccceccccnccssssesvecsee cet cvecan ceeees 1" 6“ 
"3, Blue Claynu..sccscccsscssenscccscsccecsescesseccessseseeessccseseeeneseeces 27 ** Lf 
“ 4, Quicksand.eseseseeensesnnennenssnenssnnummunnssssnnnsonsansssensnsunsenne ose wg“ 
“ 5 Blue Clay... ....sccccccssseccrcnsscsccncscceaccseseneesnaneeseeses cesses sees 2“ 2% 
“6, Quicksand ........ssssusssesonnnonnnenssonssnonsennnnnnnnennnnsssnansersonene 1“ 6“ 
“ 7, Blue Clay...s.csscsssossccecscccsnccccsccvcseccessceserecacsessseseeseseseaees 22 * 6 8 
8, Quicksand.......erserssonennaessensuonsnenuennnenusn cesses cet eee ces one san one ~ 1. 
“ 9, Blue Clay........cceccccosessscseseececeenssssee cesses one ce fs ane ano aon ene one cas 30“... f 
10, Fine Gravel... ....ccccsssccsceeecescccetecsscreccseesetesacstecscccscetesecene Of a. 
“11. Blue Clay... sees pas sac cesene cee ccecscccesesccsccssesceene DD “ oye & 
“© 12. Coarse Gravel with much Gas... se ccaccesstccccsecaccetenccsceese Of ase © 
«13, Fine Quicksand. ............cccss cee cceeccecscecccsceecseacscescscceserncens L “ ff 
“ 14. Blue Clay assssssssvssvessesevvsecssovstsssstestesssumunesssssteussewesen 5“ 
6615, Coarse Gravel....ccccccscccscssccscccescsccccsvscsscnceccssececsccscssccsses zug 
“16. Clay, to the Shale Rock...........cccssscsssesseensssescsessscessesces . S“* 6 

238 ft. 6 in. 


So far as I can learn no fossils have been found in the Erie clay in 
Cuyahoga County. Land and freshwater shells and drifted trunks of 
trees have been reported as obtained from this deposit, but I am led to 
believe that all these have come from the overlying beds. 

Partially decayed wood is abundant in the carbonaceous stratum which 
rests immediately upon the clay, and various fossils have been found in 
the sand, clay and gravel whieh lie still higher. By the slipping down 
of the clay cliffs on the Lake shore, the upper beds of the delta are con- 
tinually brought down far below their true level, though apparently 
still in position. These slips have probably furnished all the fossils 
which have been referred to the clay. This inference is based on my 
own complete failure in years of search to find any traces of fossils in this 
formation. It is but fair to say, however, that this evidence is only neg- 
ative, and that Mr. M. C. Read reports finding a water worn fragment of 
wood in the Erie clay of Lake County. 

An analysis made by Dr. Wormley of a specimen of the Erie clay, fur- 
nishes the following result : 
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Water..nseessnosssnssnensuesnonsnnnnanansenonsansnannensssnannssansnonsnnsnsnsronssrensnansnennn 4.00 
ALUMINA ......+..0s000n0eeossanonenensnnnonsnsnannsunensenuossannennennennensssnnnstsnnsnnen sens 14.80 
Tron, Sesquioxide.........cccsessorsccccesssensessneccssescssueeseneccaee scenes sceenessenees 4.60 
Lime, Carbonate.....n..sernosssonsnnnsssnonsnanssnssnnnnnnsnnensnnsssennannnsennnnnnsernn tas 8.90 
Magnesia .......2.0sss0ononnsnassnenssnennonnannsensssennsnnunenonnnnnsnssnssesonnsssenentenn cas 5.14 
Fixed Alkalies.....essesennsosssnonnnnnensensonunn ass ces teeeeeeeneseees san ensosn cee sn snsnnune 3.40 

100.54 


Delta Sand. Above the Erie clay we have about Cleveland a thick- 
ness of about 25 to 50 feet of sand, gravel and clay, mostly coarse and 
porous material, differing greatly in appearance from the underlying 
bed. This stratum, or groupof strata, is intimately associated with the 
Lake ridges and belongs to the same geological period. I have called it 
the Delia sand deposit, because it is composed of sand and gravel evidently 
washed down from the area drained by the Cuyahoga, and deposited in 
the comparatively still water at its mouth. Similar deposits, or the 
continuation of this one, stretch around the margin of the Lake, most 
conspicuously developed at the mouths of the rivers. The Delta sand 
deposit is separated from the underlying clay at some localities about 
Cleveland by a distinct band of carbonaceous matter from one to two feet 
in thickness, where large numbers of tree trunks are found buried. This 
timber is not fossilized, but has undergone some change from its original 
condition. All I have seen of it is of coniferous character, and appar- 
ently pine or spruce. A similar sheet of carbonaceous matter extends 
very widely through the Drift deposits of Ohio and other western states, 
and marks a distinct period in the Drift epoch; one of great interest 
in the series of changes which make up this somewhat tempestuous his- 
tory. It is apparently the record of a time when a large portion of our 
western states was covered, not by ice as before, nor by water as after- 
wards, but by a forest growth which continued long cnough to produce 
an accumulation of carbonaceous matter on the surface; in other words, 
a soil. In this soil we find great numbers of prostrate trunks and occa- 
sionally standing, rooted trees. To distinguish this ancient soill have 
called it the Forest Bed; and of this we have perhaps traces in the car- 
bonaceous stratum so conspicuous in the clay cliffs at Cleveland. 

The accumulation of Drift matcrial filled the valley of the Cuyahoga 
to something more than 100 fect above the present level of the Lake, 
and, as has been stated, the city of Cleveland is built upon a portion of 
the delta of the Cuyahoga. If the valley of this river had been less 
broad and deep, it would have been entirely obliterated by the Drift de- 
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posits. In that event the Cuyahoga would very likely have chosen 
some other route when, by the withdrawal of the water that submerged 
all this region, it resumed its function of a draining stream to what are 
now Geauga, Portage and Summit counties. I am led to believe that 
precisely that which I have imagined of the Cuyahoga happened in re- 
ality at Rocky River, as has been already suggested. Parallel instances 
are not uncommon, and that of the Genesee at Portage, N. Y., cited by 
Prof. Hall, is apparently identical in character with this one. The im- 
mensity of the interval of time that has elapsed since the old valley was 
filled, is indicated by the depth to which the new valley of Rocky River 
has been excavated. This is iess broad and deep than that of the Gen- 
esce at Portage, but it is such as could only have been formed in a much 
longer period than has been allowed to the great lakes by those who 
have attempted to make them measures of time. 


Lake Ridges. The ridges which traverse the Lake shore in Northern 
Ohio have already been referred to, but they form such a peculiar and in- 
teresting feature in the surface geology, that they seem to require some 
further description. In Cuyahoga County the Lake ridges occupy only 
a portion of the narrow belt which lies between the present Lake shore 
and the highlands. They are here less notable features in the surface 
topography than further west, where the country is more level and monot- 
onous. There they are more widely separated, more distinctly marked, 
and are traceable in nearly unbroken lines running imperfectly parallel 
with the present Lake margin, at different elevations and distances in 
the interior, around to the Michigan line. In many localities they have 
the appearance of railroad embankments, are generally followed by the 
county roads, and as “ Lake ridges” are well known to all the inhabi- 
tants. They have received this name from their obvious relation to the 
Lake shore, and from a general conviction that they are ancient shore 
lines. I shall elsewhere endeavor to show that this conviction is based 
on truth, and that cach of these ridges marks a period of arrest in a 
progressive depression of the Lake level. West of the Cuyahoga river, 
two principal and several intermediate ridges may be traced. On the 
east side of the Cuyahoga, the highlands approach so near the Lake that 
generally only the lowest and most northerly ridge of the series is visible 
on the low ground which borders the Lake. The line of the higher 
ridges is here perhaps marked by the terraces on the slope of the high- 
lands. The plateau on which Cleveland stands, rising to the height of 
but little more than 100 feet above the Lake, catches only the lowest of 
the series. This is, however, distinctly marked, traversing the city on 
the north side of Euclid Avenue, passing along the south side of Monu- 
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ment Square and terminating abruptly on the bluff which formerly 


Lake Ridges in Clevelaid, West Side. 


3. Cleveland shale. 4. Eric shale. a,a,a,a. Lake ridges. 





6, 6. Boulders of granite, etc. 


2. Drift clay, stratified, 


1. Delta sand, clay, and gravel. 


overlooked the river near the foot of Superior 
Street. West of the river it was resumed 
with equal abruptness ; beginning on the top 
of the bluff above the Cuyahoga Steam Fur- 
nace, thence extending continuously to the 
gorge of Rocky River; beyond which it reaches 
to and far beyond the county limits. This 
ridge has an average altitude of 100 feet above 
the Lake; its surface varying from 90 to 110 
feet. It is generally composed of clean sand 
above, and often throughout its entire mass. 
In other localities it is formed of water-washed 
gravel, and in places, has rather the aspect of 
a terrace than a ridge. South of the north 
ridge, the almost perfectly level surface of the 
Cleveland plateau bears many low sand 
knolls, and several local and broken ridges, 
but it is so low that the lines of the higher 
ridges pass above it. The positions and alti- 
tude of this ridge on the west side of the 
Cuyahoga will be seen by referring to the ac- 
companying profile, which is drawn from a 
point on the Lake shore near the new tunnel, 
southward through the suburbs of the city. 
On this profile section, four ridges are repre- 
sented, of which the first is the one already 
described. 

The second ridge, two hundred yards south 
of the first, has an altitude of 135 feet. A 
street has been recently opened through this 
ridge which shows that it 1s composed of coarse 
gravel above, of finer gravel, interstratified 
with sand, below. 

The third ridge is that cut through by the 
C.C. & C. Railroad. Its surface has an aver- 
age altitude of 175 feet. Where intersected 
by the railroad it forms a symmetrical em- 
bankment, sloping regularly each way, having 
an altitude above its base of 25 feet, and a 
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diameter of about 100 yards. It is mainly composed of fine gravel, and 
is locally capped with sand. This ridge terminates abruptly on the 
banks of Big Creek, about one mile above Brighton. 

The fourth ridge, half a mile south of the third, has an altitude of 200 
feet above the Lake. This is also composed of gravel, with many small, 
rounded, but not striated, boulders of granite. A large part of the gravel 
of this ridge consists of fragments of the harder’ layers of the Erie and 
Cleveland shales, all rounded and water worn. From the lamination of 
the shales, most of the fragments are flat and thin, and they are gener- 
ally found resting on their flat sides. There is comparatively little clay 
or sand in either of the higher ridges, and they seem to be composed of 
material washed and sorted by water, which removed all of the finer 
particles. No good opportunity is now afforded for examining the struc- 
ture of these two ridges, but so far as it can be observed, it shows the 
action of water, and everything indicates that they were raised, mainly 
through the agency of shore waves. The structure of the lower two 
ridges is more fully exposed, and proves them to be Lake beaches; 
apparently just such as are now forming around the south shore of Lake 
Michigan. Of the ridges I have described, the highest and lowest are 
continuous from the Cuyahoga castward to the Pennsylvania line, and 
they apparently extend westward, sweeping around parallel with the 
Lake shore, to the line of Michigan. 

The granitic boulders represented at db. b. on the profile, are sometimes 
quite numerous between the ridges, but I have never seen one on either 
of the ridges in Cuyahoga County. 

The origin and mode of formation of these Lake ridges will be found 
more fully discussed in the chapter on Surface Geology than it can be here, 
but before leaving the subject I will briefly refer to two theories of their 
origin which have been published; both of which seem to be untenable. 
The first of these is that they are subaqueous bars, such as form off the 
mouths of rivers, &c. In my judgment their continuity in lines of 100 
to 200 miles in length, their remarkable uniformity of level—especially 
that of their bases—and the coarseness of the materials which sometimes 
compose them, afford conclusive arguments against thisview. The sec- 
ond theory regards them as moraines raised by glaciers, but it is not 
difficult to demonstrate that they belong to an age long subsequent to 
the Glacial epoch, and that ice, unless in sheets floating on a water sur- 
face, could have taken no part in their formation. I will briefly allude 
to some of the facts with which, as it scems to me, the glacial theory of 
the Lake ridges is incompatible. 

1st. The uniformity of level of fhe ridges is such as is not exhibited 
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by any known moraines. A water surface is always level, and a shore 
line is necessarily horizontal; but neither the bottom, top nor edge 
of a glacier shows any regularity of level. The horizontality of the 
Lake ridges make them contour lines on all irregular surfaces—precisely 
as all water lines are—and their parallelism among themselves and with 
the present Lake shore, indioate that they too are shore lines. 

2d. They are of a very modern date as compared with the Glacial 
epoch. In Cleveland the lowest and latest formed of the Lake ridges, 
rests upon the summit of all the Drift series, and is separated from the 
glaciated rock-surface by 300 feet of stratified clay and sand, containing 
near the top the bones of the elephant and mastodon. The Glacial epoch 
was anterior to the date of the deposit of the lowest and oldest stratum of 
the Drift, while the ridges were raised subsequent to the deposition of the 
highest and last. 

od. The fact that the lowest Lake ridge is, in places, underlaid 
by 300 feet of soft stratified clay, shows conclusively that no great glacial 
ice-mass pushed its component materials into the positions they now 
occupy. No glacier could have raised the ridge without breaking up and 
removing the stratified beds of the delta below. 

4th. The structure of, at least the lowest ridge, and the materials 
which composes it—sand and gravel—such as form the surface of the 
delta of the Cuyahoga, often stratified and containing sticks and leaves, 
teaches the same lesson. 

Sth. On abruptly sloping surfaces the ridges are replaced by terraces ; 
which confirms the view that they mark old shore lines, and refutes the 
theory that they are moraines. 

Although, as compared with the glaciers, the Lake ridges are very 
modern, they may be shown to have a very considerable antiquity. On 
the banks of Rocky River, they are found to terminate abruptly at the 
gorge, and to form lines on either side, of which the bearings are un- 
changed, and the continuity is broken only at this point. Hence we 
may infer, that when the ridges were formed, the gorge had no existence ; 
that they were then continuous, and that the river has cut through 
them, and has worn its channel to the depth of more than 100 feet in 
the Erie shale since the date of their formation. 

Terraces. The eastern slope of the Cuyahoga valley is marked by two 
very distinct terraces, which may be traced continuously from East 
Cleveland to Newburg. The first and lowest of these terraces has an 
altitude of from 165 to 170 feet above the level of the Lake. It is un- 
derlaid by the Cleveland shale which is partially cut away. The surface, 
in some places, as near East Cleveland, is formed of clean fine sand, but 
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usually the rock is covered by a comparatively thin sheet of clay. The 
next terrace is about fifty feet higher than the last, or 210 to 220 feet 
above the Lake. This is floored by the sandy layers of the Bedford shale» 
such as are quarried at East Cleveland. On this terrace the rock is 
usually covered with four or five feet of clay. The old Kingsbury house 
stands on this terrace. The next plateau is formed by the Berea grit, 
and is the summit of the highlands immediately overlooking the valley. 
The surface of this plateau seems to the eye nearly level, but it gradually 
rises eastward through Warrensville to Orange, where it is underlaid by 
the Conglomerate and has an altitude of 550 feet above the Lake. 

The subjoined wood cut will perhaps aid in obtaining a clear idea 
of the relative positions of these terraces. 


Terraces East of Cleveland. 
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rt. First Terrace, 165 fect above the Lake. 
2. Second Terrace, 210 feet above the Lake. 
| 3. Drift deposits forming the old Delta of the Cuyahoga and filling the old valley. 


The terraces I have described do not correspond in altitude with the 
ridges which mark the more gentle slope of the western side of the val- 
ley, yet it is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that they are old 
shore lines, and that they mark successive steps in the descent of the 
surtace level of the Lake. If this is their history, we can readily 
imagine that the lower one, with an altitude of 165 to 170 feet, mar 
have been formed at the same time with the highest of the ridges on the 
opposite side of the valley ; namely, that which has a surface altitude of 
200 feet. It should be remembered that a terrace is cut by shore waves 
somewhat below the water level, while on a gently inclined surface of 
loose material the waves raise a beach above the water. The base of the 
highest ridge on the west side of the Cuyahoga corresponds very closely 
in altitude with the surface of the first terrace. When the water in the 
Lake stood high enough to cut the second terrace, it must have swept 
over all the country lying between Berea and Cleveland, and the shore 
line must have run along the base of the highlands of Parma, Inde- 
pendence and Brecksville. The outcrop of the Berea grit at Indepen- 
dence evidently once formed abrupt, often perpendicular shore cliffs. 
Above this point the soft Cuyahoga shale, 200 feet in thickness, forms a 
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slope, on which, from the nature of the materials, shore lines, however 
distinctly marked, would be soon obliterated. In Cuyahoga County no 
Lake ridge has yet been detected higher than those already described ; 
but this is probably due to the nature of the surface; for in Lake County, 
the highest ridge of the series has an altitude of 250 feet above the Lake. 
This would indicate a water level nearly identical with that recorded on 
the upper terrace of the Cuyahoga valley. 


Surface Boulders. The boulders of granite, greenstone, &c., which 
strew the surface in many parts of Cuyahoga County, have attracted the 
attention of most observing persons. They are often of many tons 
weight, and are, in some localities very numerous. On one of the slopes 
of the highlands between East Cleveland and Euclid, is a field so thickly 
strewn with them, that in the distance they resemble a flock of sheep, 
scattered over a pasture. Composed as they are of rocks nowhere found 
in place in the state of Ohio, and traceable to sources north of the great 
lakes, they have given rise to much speculation as to how they could 
have been transported to their present resting places. The solution of 
the problem, however, seems tome not difficult. They are found only on 
or near the surface, often resting on stratified Drift clay of great thick- 
ness. It is plain that they never could have been transported by glaciers, 
and pushed into their present condition. They form, therefore, no part of 
the glacial Drift. Neither could currents of water have transported them 
without tearing up and washing away the underlying clays. Hence, 
they must have been floated from the far north, and dropped from the 
floating agent into their resting places. No other agent than floating 
ice seems capable of effecting their transport, and we arc driven to the 
conclusion that they were scattered by icebergs, just as gravel and 
boulders are now being spread over the Banks of Newfoundland. 
In the chapter on Surface Geology the origin and transport of these 
erratic blocks will be more fully discussed, and the reasons will there be 
given why I attribute these and other materials which constitute the 
last deposits of the Drift, to the agency of icebergs, and call them the 
Iceberg Drift. 

The fossils of the superficial deposits are not numerous. Coniferous 
wood occurs at the top of the Erie clay; the clay itself having, so far as 
I can learn, no fossils. The Delta sand deposit—that is, the gravel and 
sand which form the surface of the Cleveland plateau—has yielded num- 
erous portions of the skeletons of elephant and mastodon. In other 
parts of Ohio these are found in the Forest-bed and in the overlying 
portion of the Drift; as well asin the peat marshes that belong to the 
present geological epoch. Hence we may conclude that the elephant and 
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mastodon continued to inhabit portions of what is now Ohio from the 
time when the ancient soil to which I have referred, accumulated. But 
all of Cuyahoga County was deeply submerged subsequent to that period, 
and we therefore here find those remains only in the delta of the river 
when it flowed at a higher level than now, and floated them down from 
the highlands southward. 


CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


The rocks underlying the Drift in Cuyahoga County represent two 
great divisions of the Carboniferous, and the uppermost member of the 
Devonian system. The section afforded by these rocks is as follows: 


THICK NESS. 
1. Carboniferous Conglomeräte..... ........sessensersnsesonsnnennsnnne 100 ft. 
2. Cuyahoga Shale) oo... ccc eeececcececeeeeenceeeeretecceceees 150-200 ‘ 
8. Berea Grit, ee Men teeeeeecteetaeeseseerescesenss 60 “ 
4. Bedford Shale, | Waverly Grup. 75 “ 
5. Cleveland Shale J ...... cuereenssensnsennnnensonnnnununnnennnnnnnnen 21-60 “ 
6. Erie Shale (Devonian) to Lake..............c.ecececceeeees 100-150 “ 


These strata may be said to be, in a general way, horizontal, but in 
fact, except where cut by the valleys of the rivers, they form continuous 
sheets that le in a series of long and gentle undulations. The prevail- 
ing dip of all the rocks of this portion of Ohio is towards the south and 
east, but any one who will take the trouble to sail from Cleveland to the 
mouth of Rocky River will see that in the western half of this interval 
the Eric shales dip westwardly 60 fect; that is, 20 feet to the mile. So 
the Berea grit, of which the base at East Cleveland is 228 feet above the 
Lake level, at Berea lies more than 60 feet lower, as its upper surface is 
only 220 feet above the Lake. In Lorain county this rock descends a 
hundred fect lower still. 


CARBONIFEROUS CONGLOMERATE. 


The Conglomerate, as has been stated, is found only in the higher por- 
tion of the County. There it forms the salient angles of the great plateau 
which occupies so much of the counties of Geauga, Summit and Medina. 
A point of the Conglomerate reaches into Cuyahoga County from the 
south on the west side of the Cuyahoga in Royalton and Strongsville, and 
another in Solon and Orange on the East. The base of this formation is 
450 to 500 fect above the Lake. The rock itself is a coarse sandstone, 
locally containing—especially toward the base—such quantities of quartz 
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pebbles that they constitute nine-tenths of its mass. Rock of this char- 
acter may be seen on the road from Solon Station to Chagrin Falls; also 
near Plank-road Station, on the west side of the valley of the Chagrin. 
These quartz pebbles may hereafter be utilized for the manufacture of 
porcelain, for peculiarly refractory fire bricks, or for some others of the 
many purposes served by pure silica. 


WAVERLY GROUP. 


These are the rocks which form what was designated by the first Geo- 
logical Corps as the “ Fine-grained sandstone ” or ‘‘ Waverly” series. For 
a long time it was supposed that they were the equivalents of the Che- 
mung and Portage groups of New York; but those are now known to be 
represented by the underlying Erie and Huron shales; and the Waverly 
has been shown by the investigations of the present Corps to be of Car- 
boniferous age. 

In southern Ohio the Waverly group consists largely of ochery sand- 
stones and shales, and is much more homogeneous than in the northern 
part of the state. In Cuyahoga County it is composed of a variety of 
strata, to each of which, for convenience, a distinct name has been given. 
These beds have been already enumerated, and they will now be described 
in the order of their occurrenee. 


CUYAHOGA SHALE. 


This is the uppermost member of the Waverly group, and consists 
mainly of gray argillaceous shale with thin flags of fine sandstone scat- 
tered through it. Its outcrop forms a belt extending from Berea, where 
it caps the Berea sandstone, around through Parma and Independence 
into the valley of the Cuyahoga, of which it forms the immediate banks 
on both sides as far southward as Cuyahoga Falls. In the eastern part 
of Cuyahoga County it is the surface rock in much of Bedford, Warrens- 
ville, Orange and Mayfield. 

Throughout this area the Cuyahoga shale is rather an uninteresting 
and comparatively valueless formation. It holds no useful minerals, and 
in its decomposition gives rise to a soil which is tenaceous, cold and 
difficult to work. It is also generally barren of fossils, and yet at certain 
localities, as at Berea and Chagrin Falls, it contains a few species in 
immense numbers. In both these places that portion of the Cuyahoga 
shale which immediately overlies the Berea grit contains myriads of 
Lingula melia and Discina Newberryi. With these are a few scales of 
Palaconiscus, a Carboniferous ganoid, and teeth of Cladodus, a Carbonifer- 
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ous shark. In Summit and Medina counties the Cuyahoga shale is 
exceedingly fossiliferous, and certain localities— such as Richfield, 
Medina, Weymouth, Bagdad, &c.—furnish larger lists of species than 
perhaps any others known in the state. Catalogues of the fossils of the 
Cuyahoga shale will be more properly introduced in the reports of the 
geology of the counties I have referred to. 


BEREA GRIT. 


Below the Cuyahoga shale lies a well known stratum, which, from the 
locality that has rendered it most famous, I have called the Berea grit. 
This is a bed of sandstone something like 60 feet in thickness, varying 
much in character in different localities, but possessing qualities that 
render it one of the most valuable formations in our entire geological 
series. Compared with the Conglomerate, the Berea stone is much finer 
and more homogenous in texture. It very rarely contains any pebbles 
in this section of the state, though further south it is sometimes in part 
a coarse Conglomerate. It is in fact a typical grindstone grit, and is the 
source from which the greater part of the grindstones now sold in our 
country are derived. 

The color of the Berea grit differs in different localities. At Berea 
some of the layers are nearly white, and the prevailing tint is gray. 
At Independence, Chagrin Falls and Amherst, it is a light buff or drab. 
These differences of color, are in a large degree due to local and appre- 
ciable causes. At Berea the stone is quarried below drainage where it 
is covered by a portion of the Cuyahoga shale and by Drift clay; while 
at Independence, Bedford and Chagrin Falls, as at Amherst, it lies 
higher and is more thoroughly drained. In the latter localities atmos- 
pheric water has been for ages frecly passing through the rock, and has 
thoroughly oxydized whatever iron it contains; whereas at Berea it is 
buried or submerged; oxygen is excluded and the iron contained by the 
grit is in the condition of protoxide or sulphide. 

The outcrop of the Berea grit is concealed in most parts of the county, 
but it has been so carefully traced that we are now able to indicate the 
exact line it follows. From Olmstead Falls and Berea it passes nearly 
eastward, and is concealed by the overlying clays till it crosses the road 
leading from New Brighton to Parma. Thence it sweeps around into 
the valley of the Cuyahoga, forming at Independence bold bluffs in 
which the quarries are located. These bluffs were unquestionably once 
the shore cliffs of the Lake, and anterior to that time the stratum of 
the Berea grit stretched across the valley of the Cuyahoga, probably 
forming a shelf over which the river flowed in a cascade rivalling in 
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height, if not in volume of water, that of Niagara. In the course of 
ages this shelf was cut away; the falls being gradually carried back to 
a point beyond Boston in Summit county, where the Berea now forms 
the bed rock of the river. The Berea grit is a distinctly marked stratum 
in the cliffs or banks on both sides of the Cuyahoga from the Peninsula 
to Independence on the west, to Brandywine Mills and Bedford on the 
east. Thence it follows around the highlands through Newburg, East 
Cleveland and Euclid, and passes up the valley of the Chagrin to the 
Falls. In tracing this long line of outcrop we find that the Berea grit 
exhibits considerable differences both in texture and structure. It may 
be said, as a general rule, that the upper 20 fect are much more shaly 
than the lower portion; which is often quite massive, furnishing build- 
ing stone of any desired dimensions. In some localities—as at Chagrin 
Falls and Bedford—a stratum of shale is interposed between the two 
divisions. 

Like most sandstones, the Berea grit. contains comparatively few fos- 
sils, yet these few are of special interest. At Bedford, the surface of 
some of the layers is completely covered withstems set with the verticils 
of leaves of a species of Annularia scarcely distinguishable from A. lon- 
gifolia of the Coal Measures. In the upper portion of the Berea, at 
Chagrin Falls, the quarries of Mr. H. Goodale have furnished a large 
number of fossils fishes, but all of one species—Palaeoniscus Brainerdi— 
a rhomb-scaled ganoid allied to the gar-pike, but much smaller. From 
Berea I have obtained fragments of the bones of much larger fishes, but 
none complete enough for description ; alsoa few shark’s teeth, (Cladodus) 
and a large species of Lingula—(L. Scotica ?) 

The economic value of the Berea has been already referred to. It 
constitutes the basis of all the great business done at Berea and Inde- 
pendence, in Cuyahoga County, and at Amherst, Lorain County. At 
Berea more than 500 men are employed in and about the quarries; and 
the value of the annual production is nearly $500,000. During the year 
1870 there were taken from the Berea quarries 9,945 car loads of stone of 
the several varietics produced there. These are mainly “ flagging,” 
which sells at 8cents per square foot; “clear rock,” at 30 cents per 
cubic foot, and grind stones of which the price is from $12 to $15 per ton. 
Both the building stone and the grind stones from the Berea quarries are 
now exported to all parts of the Union. In New England, the Berea 
grindstones compete successfully with those from Nova Scotia, while the 
building stone is being extensively used, and for some of the most expen- 
sive and beautiful structures in all the cities of the northern states. 
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of Conodonts, and supposed by him to be the teeth of small sharks. These, 
I think, will prove to be dermal ossicles of cartilaginous fishes, and to be 
most nearly allied to the shagreen that covers some portion of the surface 
of the sturgeon. 

The following analysis of a specimen of Cleveland shale, from the gorge 
of Tinker’s Creek at Bedford, has been made by Prof. Wormley : 





Water ..cccccccccccceccccccscescccscsnscscessscscsencssceesnsseesepesescanecceesseescececesecees 1.10 
Earthy matter........sssseccscccsecssceesecceesscassseesessucesesemesceceeeecseaseneeenenes 87.10 
Volatile matter........ccccccccsscccscecccccescrenscsssccccssncscetecccececessseecessee cesses 6.90 | 
Fixed CaArbon..ccccceccseccccscece soccesenvecsecssescerscsssencsceeeesssecesensensenescaseees 4.90 
100.00 
Gas per Ib....eeeessonsannnssenennensnnsnnronnnnsesensanssssnnusussnssnsanssnssnsnnnen 0.62 cu. ft. 


DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 


ERIE SHALE. 


The Cleveland shale is the lowest member of the Waverly forma- 
tion, and the base of the Carboniferous series. It is underlaid by 
shale, which, within fifty feet, contains well marked Devonian fossils. 
To this latter formation I have given the name of Erie shale, because it 
forms the shore of Lake Erie ncarly all the way from the mouth of the 
Vermillion to Dunkirk. Until recently these shale beds were supposed 
to be the equivalents of the Portage group in New York, while the 
Waverly above was regarded as the western prolongation of the Chemung. 
By the discovery of numerous fossils we have been able to sct this much 
debated question at rest, and show conclusively that, while the Erie shale 
is Devonian, the Waverly strata above are Carboniferous. In the gorge 
of Tinker’s Creek near its mouth, in that of Chippeway Creck, on the 
west side of the Cuyahoga, in the valley of the Cuyahoga itselfin North- 
field, and at various points in Lake and Ashtabula counties, we have 
obtained from this formation fossils which demonstrate its relation to the 
rocks of New York and Pennsylvania. These fossils are Leiorkynchus 
mesacastalis, Orthis Tioga, Spirifer Verneuilt, Spirifer altus and some others, 
all of which are characteristic fossils of the Chemung. 

The Erie shale also contains the representative of the upper, or more 
sandy portion of the Portage group of New York, which, like all the 
other mechanical scdiments of the series, thins out toward the west and 
becomes more argillaceous in composition. In western New York and 
Pennsylvania, the strata which here form the Erie shale have a thickness 
of perhaps 2,500 fect. In Cuyahoga County they have diminished to 400 
or 500 feet, and in Huron County thin out and disappear. 
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The lithological character of the upper part of the formation is well 
shown upon the Lake shore, both east and west of the mouth of the Cuy- 
ahoga. From the Lake level up 100 to 150 feet,— according to the rela- 
tive elevation of the overlying rocks, —we find a mass of gray and blue 
argillaceous shale containing sheets of micaceous, pearly sandstone, and 
lenticular nodules of iron ore. These strata form the cliffs between 
Cleveland and the mouth of Rocky River, where they are seen to have a 
rapid dip westward. The lower portions of the formation, as we learn 
from numerous borings, are more or less interstratified with the upper 
layers of the great black shale bed, known at the west as the Black slate, 
and which next claims our attention. 


HURON SHALE. 


The Erie shale rests on the thick bituminous stratum which has 
been referred to, and which we now designate as the Huron Shale. 
This in turn is underlaid by the Hamilton and Corniferous lime- 
stones, which crop out at Sandusky. Neither of these three formations 
come to the surface in Cuyahoga County, and they might be omitted from 
a sketch of its geology, except that it will be, perhaps, interesting and 
useful to the residents of the county, to know what rocks lie immediately 
below those exposed here. The Huron shale also deserves notice from the 
fact, that it is undoubtedly the source from which petroleum emanates 
in such abundance in western Pennsylvania, and the gas that rises 
from springs and wells at various points along the Lake shore. The 
Huron shale apparently represents, in Ohio, the lower and more b:tumi- 
nous portions of the Portage group, and the underlying bituminous 
stratum, called by the New York geologists, the Genesce slate. It will 
be found fully described in other portions of this volume, and I will only 
say in passing that it rises to the surface at Avon point in Lorain county, 
and in that vicinity has yielded some of the most remarkable remains of 
fishes found fossilized in any part of the world. 

The Erie and Huron shales undoubtedly once occupied all the basin 
of Lake Erie, and stretched across, in unbroken sheets, to the base of the 
Canadian Highlands. From their soft and yielding nature they offered 
little resistance to the excavating action of the great glacier that once 
filled the Lake basin. We find the Drift clays which cover so much of 
the south shore of the Lake, filled with, and sometimes largely composed 
of fragments of these shales; and the upper and finer portions of these 
clays are probably formed of the same material, in a more perfectly 
comminuted condition. Hence we may consider the clay soil which 
covers so much of northern Ohio as in large part derived from the 
Huron and Erie shales. 
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GAS WELLS. 


The gas springs to which I have alluded as occurring along the Lake 
shore, are now attracting considerable attention on the part of our citi- 
zens, as a possible source of supply of material for lighting and heating. 
Gas springs are generally found along the lines of outcrop of bituminous 
rocks, and a series of them may be traced, running-parallel with the belt 
of exposure of the Huron shale, or its equivalents, from central New 
York westward to the mouth of the Huron river, and thence southward 
through Ohio and Kentucky. These gas springs are apparently due to 
fissures opened tothe gas producing rock below; fissures usually traversed 
by streams of water, through which the gas rises in bubbles. One of the 
most copious of these gas springs, at Fredonia, New York, attracted 
attention in the earliest settlement of the country. The flow of gas from 
this source has been utilized, and for more than forty years has served to 
light the town. 

Carburetted hydrogen escapes from the ground at numerous points in 
Cuyahoga County, and one of these gas springs, near the brickyard, 
above the toll-gate in East Cleveland, has been visited by most of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding district. At Erie, Ashtabula, Paines- 
ville, and at other points on the Lake shore, successful efforts have been 
made to obtain a supply of illuminating gas, by boring wells expressly 
for this purpose. Several wells have also been bored for gas in the 
vicinity of Cleveland, but so far, with not the most satisfactory results, 
and it becomes a question of much practical importance to determine 
whether the success which has been met withelsewhere will attend such 
efforts here. The geological formation is the same in Cleveland as 
at Erie, but, judging from all the trials that have yet been made, I am 
inclined to believe that wells sunk for gas in Cuvahoga County, will not 
yield so large a quantity as those bored further eastward. The influences 
that control the escape of carburetted hydrogen from the bituminous 
strata, seem to be the same as those which regulate the flow of petroleum. 
The origin of the two hydro-carbons is the same, and they are evolved 
simultaneously by the spontaneous distillation of carbonaceous rocks. 
The source of the petroleum and the abundant flow of gas with which it 
is associated on Oil Creek, the gas and less abundant petroleum of Erie 
and other points on the Lake shore, is undoubtedly the Huron shale ; 
and we must look to the physical condition of this and the associated 
strata, for an explanation of the great variation in productiveness which 
they exhibit in different localities. This question will be found more 
fully discussed in other portions of our geological reports, and I will only 
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say here that the facts I have observed lead me to conclude that the 
disturbed condition of the strata in certain districts east of Ohio, is the 
cause of the phenomena which they present. Where the oil and gas 
producing rocks, and those overlying them, are solid and compact, de- 
composition of the organic matter they contain takes place very slowly, 
and the escape of the resulting hydro-carbons is almost impossible. 
Where they are more or less shaken up, decomposition takes place more 
rapidly ; reservoirs are opened to receive the oil and gas, and fissures are 
produced which serve for their escape to the surface. Near the Alle- 
ghanies all the rocky strata are more or less disturbed, and here along 
certain lines, the liquid and gascous hydro-carbons are evolved in enor- 
mous quantities. As we come westward, however, we find the rocks 
more undisturbed, and the escape of oil and gas, through natural or 
artificial orifices, gradually diminished. 

The number of wells bored yet in the vicinity of Cleveland, can hardly 
be said to have decided the question as to whether the promise of success 
is sufficient to warrant the necessary expenditure. Two wells have be2n 
bored within the limits of the city, one by the Gas Company, near the 
mouth of the river, the other by the Standard Oil Company, at the mouth 
of Kingsbury’s Run. Both of thesc have yiclded gas, but not in large 
quantity. Another well has been bored by Captain Spaulding, between 
Cleveland and Rocky River, from which a sufficient amount of gas 
escapes to light several houses. The result of this latter experiment 
has been regarded as so encoutaging, that other efforts of the kind are 
about to be made in the vicinity. A very copious flow of gas issues 
from a well in the valley of Rocky River, and it is evident that there are 
localities in and about Cleveland, where gas may be obtained in large 
quantities by boring. Unfortunately noone can indicate those localities 
with any certainty before their discovery’ by actual experiment. The 
use of torpedoes for opening fissures and loosening up compact strata, 
has given excellent results in the oil wells of western Pennsylvania, and 
it is probable that they would be still more efficacious in promoting the 
flow of gas from the close and solid strata which underlie Cleveland. 
The experiment is at least worth trying. 


OIL WELLS. 


During the prevalence of the oil excitement which overspread the 
country ten years since, many wells werc bored for petroleum in Cuyahoga 
County; one at Brighton, several in the valley of the Cuyahoga, one in 
the valley of Rocky River, one at Kingsbury’s quarry and several fur- 
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ther eastward, in Mayfield, Warren and Euclid. The efforts in these 
latter localities were prompted by the petroleum which so frequently 
saturates the fine-grained sandstone which locally replaces the lower 
portion of the Bedford shale, and the oil springs which flow from the 
quarries and exposures of this rock. The oil of this horizon is clearly 
derived from the underlying bituminous mass of the Cleveland shale. 
But this deposit of carbonaceous matter is conparatively thin; and as it 
is freely drained, although a constant flow of oil takes place from it, no 
accumulation of this oil has occurred, and the wells bored to obtain it 
have failed to repay their cost. The wells in the valley of the Cuyahoga 
have reached down to the lower oil horizon—that of the Huron shale— 
and oil has been obtained, perhaps, in all of them, but from the com- 
pactness of the strata, and the absence of reservoirs to receive any flow 
from the oil rock, the quantity has been uniformly small. In all of these 
deep borings nothing but shale has been penetrated ; the sandrocks which 
constitute the oil reservoirs in Pennsylvania having been replaced by fine 
argillaccous sediments. This, in itself, is perhaps a sufficient reason 
why the oil wells of this region have been failures. As the sandstones 
are everywhere more or less jointed, and hold in their texture, where 
saturated, a considerable quantity of oil, they constitute, even when 
undisturbed, better reservoirs than close, impervious clay shale. We are 
probably justified by the experience of the past, in predicting, that no 
considerable quantity of oil will at any time be obtained from wells bored 
in Cuyahoga County. 


COAL. 


The black shale which forms part of the Waverly series sometimes con- 
tains thin sheets of coaly matter, which have excited false hopes of find- 
ing coal in numerous localities. On Rocky River considerable money 
has been expended in the search for coal in this formation. To prevent 
further disappointments of this kind, I take occasion to say here, again, 
that all the rocks of Cuyahoga county lie below the Coal Measures, and 
that every effort to find workable seams of coal within the county, must 
necessarily result in failure. 


MINERAL SPRINGS. 


Sulphur springs may be found in almost every township in the county. 
A large number of such have come under my observation, and the localities 
where they exist would form a long list. There are none, however, of 
which I have any knowledge, which by their copiousness or the compo- 
sition of their waters seem to require notice. 
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THE LAKE TUNNEL. 


The interest, both scientific and practical, 
which this public work has excited, seems to 
demand some reference to it in this report. 
The success of this and all similar enterprises, 
undertaken on the shores of the lakes, is 
greatly favored by, if not entirely dependent 
upon, that peculiar feature in the structure 
of the lake basins which has been referred to 
in the preceding pages, namely, their deep 
excavation by ice, and the subsequent accu- 
mulation upon their rocky bottoms of a 
considerable thickness of clay. Had the 
immediate bottom of Lake Erie at Cleveland 
been composed of rock, the excavation of such 
a tunnel as is now being made, would not only 
have involved an immensely increased ex- 
penditure of money and time, but it 1s even 
probable that the difficultics which must have 
then been encountcred would have been so 
great as tobe practically insurmountable. The 
object of. this work, as is generally known, is 
to obtain for the City of Cleveland an abund- 
ant supply of pure water. This it is hoped to 
accomplish by running a tunnel under the 
bottom of the Lake so far from the shore as 
to draw through it water that shall be un- 
contaminated, either by the wash of the shore 
or by the drainage discharged at the mouth 
of the Cuyahoga. The general drift of the 
water in the Lake being toward Buffalo, the 
discharge from the river is deflected in that 
direction;as maybe scen from the curve formed 
outside of the piers by the current of the 
river when it is rendered turbid and visible 
by freshets. The tunnel was therefore located 
on the west side of the river, and is about a 
mile from its mouth. There a shaft was sunk 
to the depth of 67 feet, and from its bottom a 
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tunnel was driven almost horizontally toward the center of the Lake. 
A mile and a quarter from the shore a crib was planted and a shaft sunk 
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to the depth of 65 feet below the surface of the water ; and from this point 
a gallery was carried shoreward. The tunnel was arched with brick as 
it progressed, and is now more than half completed. The excavation 
has been made entirely in clay and would by this time have been 
finished but for the bursting in of water from below, by which the work 
has been seriously retarded. The general features of the tunnel will be 
seen at a glance by reference tothe accompanying profile, which has been 
constructed from observation during its progress, and from facts given me 
by Mr. John Whitelaw, the engineer in charge. 

From preliminary observations it was found that at the shore the bed of 
clay overlying the rock extended toa depth of 78 feet below the Lake 
level. At the crib the rock was found at the depth of 116 feet, the water 
being there 24 feet deep. The rock underlying the Drift clay is the Erie 
shale, such as forms the Lake shore both east and west of the Cuyahoga. 
The tunnel is located near the western margin of the old, deeply exca- 
vated Cuyahoga valley, and the clay would have been found thicker 
further east; thinner towards the west. In the profile the overlying 
delta deposit, mainly stratified sand and gravel, isshown. This caps the 
shore bluffs and underlies the city. One of the ridges which runs par- 
allel with the Lake shore is also indicated in its relative position and 
altitude. The matcrial taken from thetunnel has been nearly the same 
throughout, a fine blue clay thickly set with small angular fragments of 
the Erie and Huron shales; doubtless excavated from the Lake bottom by 
glacial action. There have also been found in the tunnel a few small 
- boulders,—generally striated,—composed of granite, greenstone or erystal- 
line limestone. The clay penetrated by the tunnel has seemed to be 
without stratification ; but, as we learn from the boring made at the 
Standard Oil Works—of which a record is given on another page—the 
clays which fill the old Cuyahoga valley are bedded, though in a large 
way, and form strata of 25 to 30 feet in thickness, separuted by sheets of 
sand and gravel. These sheets are water bearing, and there is little 
doubt that the accident which occurred in the tunnel was occasioned by 
the proximity of one of them. 

The following sections will be of interest to the residents of different 
portions of the County: 
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Section of the Cliffs at East Cleveland. 
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Section of Strata at Bedford. 


Superficial materials, clay-loam, with numerous fragments of sandstone 
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Section of rocks in the valley of Rocky River, from Berea to Lake Erie. 
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Lake surface. 
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The old, clay-filled valley of Rocky River is cut into by the new valley, 
at the second bridge from the Lake, in Rockport. There the east side of 
the gorge is composed of the Erie and Cleveland shales, the west side of 
clay. A cross-section of the old clay-filled valley may be seen on the 
Lake shore near the residence formerly occupied by Gov. Wood. The 
highest and lowest of the Lake ridges may be seen crossing the old valley 
of Rocky River on the surface of the series of Drift deposits with which 
it is filled; showing that the ridges are more modern than any part of 
that scries. 


Section on Euclid Creek. 


Soil and Drift clay. 

Blue shale (Bedford shale). 

Blue, fine-grained sandstone with oi] and gas; quarried...... PEPPFORER 20 ft. 

Black, bituminous shale, (Cleveland shale) source of oil and gas..... 60 ft. 

Blue argillaceous shale, with thin flags of sandstone and layers of 
flattened nodules of iron ore (Erie shale) to ercek............ ro. 45 ft. 


mon 


Si 


Section on Big Creck above Brighton. 


1. Soil and Drift clay; surface 210 ft. above Lake Erie...........00. see 25 ft. 
2. Black bituminous shale (Cleveland shale)............... #880 cavece sone 000. 60 it. 
3. Blue argillaccous shale (Erie shale) to creck at mouth...........ceeeeee 90 ft. 


A well bored by Mr. Poe, 400 feet below the bottom of the ravine, is 
reported as all in Erie shale. At the mouth of the creek heavy beds of 
clay cut out the rock strata; the old valley of the Cuyahoga being reached 
here. 


STRATA EXPOSED IN THE VALLEY OF CHAGRIN RIVER. 


At Chagrin Falls, the Berea grit forms the upper and lower falls. It is 
generally less massive than at most other exposures. The upper portion 
affords very good flagging, and has been quarried for many years by Mr. 
Hanibal Goodale. The surfaces of the flags are generally ripple-marked, 
showing that they were deposited in shallow water; and many of them 
are pitted with marks of rain drops; indicating temporary exposure to 
the air. The Cuyahoga shale is here only about 100 feet thick ; much 
thinner than at any other known locality. This diminution in thick- 
ness is probably due tothe erosive action of the currents which deposited 
the Conglomerate. At the base of the Cuyahoga shale a thin stratum is 
crowded with Lingulae and Discinae, with scales of Paleoniscus and flat- 
tened, striated stems of fucoids. The quarries of Mr. Goodale have fur- 
nished a large number of specimens of Paleoniscus Brainerdi, which have 
been carefully preserved by the proprietor. This fossil, though so 
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abundant here, has never been found in any other locality. At the junc- 
tion of the two branches of Chagrin river, 25 feet of the Berea grit are 
exposed, which show it to be more massive than at Chagrin Falls village. 
The Bedford shale is here well shown below the Berea, though the bottom 
of the formation is not seen. An oil well was sunk some years since, on 
the farm of Mr. Hoffman, to the depth of 282 feet, beginning at the base 
of the Berea and penetrating deeply intothe Erie shale. Salt water was 
obtained from this well, a copious flow of gas and some oil, but not enough 
to warrant pumping. 

Two miles north of Gates’ Mill the banks of the river are high, and the 
Erie shale is exposed at their base. Near Gates’ mills, about 200 feet 
above the stream, at Luther’s quarry, the Berea sandstone is worked. It 
is here more massive than at Chagrin Falls, forming layers from 2 to 4 
feet in thickness, and is a good building stone, though somewhat stained 
with iron. Ata sawmill, one mile east of Gates’ Mill, a deep gorge cuts 
through the Berea sandstone, exposing the shale below. The grit here 
affords beautiful examples of cross stratification, of which a representa- 
tion is given in the cut below. 

This oblique stratification Oblique Stratification of Berea Grit. 


has been something of a puzzle 
te quarrymen and others, here 
and elsewhere. Its mode of 
formation is, however, very 
easily explained. When sand 
is moved by broad and shallow 
currents of water—such asthe > — 

ebb and flow of the tide pro- N NAQQ SS Oblique layers of flagstone. 
duces—it is pushed along OD SSL 

the bottom and fills depres- 
sions by the deposition of 
successive layers, at first hav- 
ing the angle of the margin 
of the pool or channel; the 
subsequently deposited layers 
becoming more nearly hori- 
zontal as the depression is = 
filled up. Sand bars in streams are formed in the same way; as may be 
seen by any one who will take the trouble to observe the process. In 
‘“ Bear’s Gully,” not far from Gates’ Mill, is another exposure of Berea 
grit, where 42 fect of reddish brown shale (Bedford shale) are seen under- 
lying it. Ina rayine just below Macksville, the black, Cleveland shale, 


SI Oblique layers of flagstone. 





Horizontal layers of flagstone. 
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is exposed ; its surface about 70 feet below the Berea grit. The shale is 
here, apparently, but 23 feet in thickness. In “ Fletcher’s Gully,” near 
Macksville, the Berea has a thickness of about 60 feet, the upper portion 
thin-bedded as usual, and the whole resting upon gray shale. A fine 
spring of water, holding a large amount of iron in solution, gushes from 
the rock at this point. This is a good example of the series of springs 
which mark the line of junction of the great sandstone beds of the 
county—the Conglomerate and Berea grit—with their underlying shales, 
the Cuyahoga and Bedford. The theory of these springs is very simple: 
Surface water reaching the porous and jointed sandstones, passes freely 
through them, but is arrested in its descent by the impervious clay rocks 
below. Hence it accumulates in the bostom of the sandstones, supplying 
wells which penetrate them, or, flowing off along the line of dip, forms 
springs at the junction of the strata in any ravine or valley by which 
they are cut. 

From Macksville to Willoughby the Eric shale forms continuously the 
bed of Chagrin river, and for the most part the mass of the bluffs or cliffs 
which border it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF SUMMIT COUNTY. 


By J. S. NEWBERRY. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND DEPOSITS. 


Summit County, like Portage and Medina, is situated on the highlands 
which separate the tributarics of the Ohio from the waters draining into 
Lake Erie. It has an average elevation of about five hundred feet above 
the Lake, and, except that it is deeply excavated, almost centrally, 
by the valley of the Cuyahoga, its topography would be without marked 
features. Owing to this cause, however, it presents much more variety 
of surface than most of the counties of the state. The Cuyahoga river, 
rising in the northern portion of Geauga County, runs for forty miles in 
a south westerly direction ; then, in the center of Summit County, turns 
sharply to the north and pursues a nearly straight course to the Lake. 
In Geauga and Portage, the Cuyahoga flows on the surface of a plateau 
composed of the Carboniferous Conglomerate. At the town of Cuyahoga 
Falls, in Summit county, this plateau is cut through in a scries of cas- 
cades which give rise to much beautiful scenery. The river here falls 
two hundred and twenty feet in two miles, so that from the vicinity of 
Akron to the north line of the county, it flows through a narrow valley 
or gorge more than three hundred feet decp. At frequent intervals the 
Cuyahoga receives tributaries from both the east and west, and the val- 
leys of these streams contribute their part to give variety to the topog- 
raphy of the central portion of the county. 

The highest lands in Summit county are the hills most distant from 
the channels of drainage, in Richfield, Norton, Green, Springfield, Tall- 
madge and Hudson. In all these townships summits rise to the height 
of six hundred and fifty fect above the Lake. The bottom of the Cuya- 
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hoga valley, in the northern part of Northfield, is less than fifty feet 
above Lake Erie, so that within the county we have differences of level 
which exceed six hundred feet. 


Altitudes in Summit County. 


FEET ABOVE LAKE ERIE. 


Tallmadge, Long Swamp),........cccscscsccssscscstestsccssescecenscnscassscssenssesessessescesere 470 
“ road east Of CONTET,...... scccccersececcsccseescececseeeteeneeeseauseeseeseseren ase 543 
“ Coal No. 1, Newberry’s MINC............ceeceecssccecesccscesseeseeceseseseeeee 520 
e “ “ D. Upson’s mine. ............00sensnensennnnnsannnnnnennsssnsnensnen 492 
“ summit Of Coal Hill.......ccccsccsscscscsescsesssacscsccccececcerssces senseeeasenes 636 
Akron, door-sill of Court House............. Inesonssnsnsunsnnnarnnnnnanenne sassssnnarsnnenne 452.65 
“ Rail Road Depot............cccccsesscesccscecscnsccnscescssescsseresececssscsssensecsscess 428.13 
‘summit level, Ohio Canal, high water..........cccsccsscsccesecccecseceeereseeeee 395 
“ P.&O. Canal...........0r0ssussssnesnennnansnonunensnunannonnnunnnnonsnnnansonn nenne nenaen 370.64 
Cuyahoga Falls, Railroad Depot........c.cccecccssceccensececerscssceecenscesescescoeesoasees 428.13 
Monroe Falls, road before Hickok house. ........0200 2220200002 ennnnnnonunnenenensnnen nennen 460 
Hudson station. .........-cessesecsescccssceenssssscescescsneseesssepensesescseeeeresscsenaseseteesoes 496 
“ {OWN ees 547 
Boston, Ohio Canal............0s0ss0000n cescsececsscssccssssscectscsseescesesavcsteccecseeeecens 94.66 
Peninsula, ME uaenansstansneesnsnssesnsnsnsnssunnsnsnsssensnsnnnen senstesnensenssuensnennnen 125.66 
Yellow Creek,  caeeeasnanesnsenssnnsunsnsnnnnsnenensnnesnnsnnunnessnnsenssensnnnannnnsnnennee 180 
Old Portage, 6 eesennssensnansnensnsnnensnnnnssssunnannensensssnsnunsennnnssnnnsenanuemmnnsnen 188 
Green, Summit of Valley R. Ravi... ce ccecccce sec eceneecesceeceeeeseeeceeseaeesecceseee aes 532 
New Portage, street in front of Tavern. ......... ccc sceceeces cesses cesceceee ces ceceencee aneren 400 
Lake between New Portage and Johnson’s Corners... .ccccccee coe cscece sosces coeseecescs 399 
Wolf Creek, below Clark’s Mill......... c..ccseccceee ceseccnee cnseencee cusses nennen sosseence 390.74 
“ in Copley, 1 mile west of north and south center road............. 419.78 
Little Cuyahoga, Mogadore... ii... secs ssccescascee cossecce once nenne sans nenne soeseeees ne 477 
“ “ at Gilehrist's Mill Dain... cc cc cc ceeee sarneneno nennenstennnnnen ans tenaes 457 
“ “ Old Forge at Trestle „rennen ccsscseescecees (tte ese nee cre neuen seees anne 439 
Richfield, East Center............cccccsscesss ccceesees coeseeenseee coseus seeeecsee cesses sencen anne 531.80 
“ highest land......... ssseeseenssenen nennen coseceeee eeecescuaccece conseeses sun (over) 675 
Yellow Creek, one-fourth mile west of Ghent......... ses ccceceesccee cee cecece covsesece ces 371 


The soil of Summit county is somewhat varied. In the northern part, 
even where underlaid by the Conglomerate in full thickness, the soil 
derived from the Drift contains a great deal of clay, and Northfield, Twins- 
burg, Hudson, etc., are, as a consequence, dairy towns. The southern 
half of the county, however, has a loam soil, and the attention of the 
farmers has been directed more to grain growing than stock-raising. 
This difference of soil was clearly indicated by the original vegetable 
growth. In Hudson and Twinsburg the forest was composed, for the 
most part, of beech, maple, basswood and elm, while in Stow, Tallmadge, 
and southward the prevailing forest growth was oak. In Franklin and 
Green the soil is decidedly gravelly; the original timber was oak, in 
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groves and patches, and these townships form part of the famous wheat- 
growing district of Stark, Wayne, &c. 

In the central part of the county, between Akron and Cuyahoga Falls, 
a few thousand acres, called The Plains, formerly presented a marked 
contrast to the rolling and densely timbered surface of all the surround- 
ing area. This is a nearly level district, of which the peculiar features 
are mostly obliterated by cultivation, but when in the state of nature it 
had the aspect of the prairies of the West. It was almost destitute of 
timber, was covered with grass and scrub oak (Quercus Banisteri) and in 
spring was a perfect flower garden; for a much larger number of wild 
flowers were found here than in any other part of the county. The 
origin of these peculiar features may be traced to the nature of the 
substructure of the district. This area forms a triangle between the two 
branches of the Cuyahoga and the coal hills of Tallmadge; the soil is 
sandy, and this is underlaid by beds of gravel of unknown depth. It 
seems that there once existed here a deeply excavated rock basin, which 
was subsequently partly filled with drift deposits and partly by water ; 
in other words, that it was for atime alake. The waters of this lake 
deposited the sand which now forms the soil, and in its deeper portions 
a series of lacustrine clays, which are well shown in the cutting recently 
made for a road on the north side of the valley of the Little Cuyahoga 
near Akron. The section of these beds is as follows: 


1. Stratified sand........ ....cccce ceccsceee snnnennen ano susanne sentntnnnunn sanannare senses neseee 10 
2. Blue CLAY ......000 cececnsce coscecees ceescsces annnnnsnnsnsnnuenann nennt nnunsn anne ans nn tr nee .. 4 
3. Mixed Yellow sand and Blue clay, stratified ...... u. ssessnnenssssnnaneneneen 1 1 
4. Blue clay ......eseaseneosenseseonannnannnussrnntannennenn pece eeu sonen nnarnn nenn eee nennen we 10 
5. Yellow Clay.......csscceecccsncneceseeceeetcacscecosecetteee esas sess eeeeeeees wonveeens nenn ee 10 
6. Blue Clay ....eerenaneeensenssenenanaennssnnenseannnennnsnnonsnonsennonnuunsen ste eee nennt nn 1 wee 
7. Red Clay......cccesesscesseeeeee ceceevaee consencee Steere ence esse el pensescee nsssnnssssn nern nase see 1 
8. Yellow CIAY.....-csccescscseseescseceesecsseeeeseeees ces nnnanenen BUITPRTPETLUTUPPPERFPFRRELER 1 see 
9. Blue clay ...smmeeeusanenerseenensennennennannnennannnnnen SUseeeeeen ee eee eee eee uns ansnsennn vase vee 8 
10. Red Clay .......cccceees cccees ccnsceteeeee seeeoneee nen ceeeeenee pace sete eeeeee eee ees cee nnenen 2 
11. Blue Clay oo... «2200000 casnnonun cases ceases cose scons annnnnonnnn eee nsunennnnenn or eene eee e teas u. 6 
12. Red Clay.....cecssecccccscnsccneceectenssececeseseeeensaeeeeceeeaeceseseeeeesssaneeeeaeeseees un 10 
13. Blue clay .....2urssssennsnensnennseenssnnnnensnntnnsennenonensusnnsnonnnssnnensnonneenenunen 1 6 
14. Red Clay......cccccecsecesasscce ceneeeeeenecsaeceeneeeee sense senea ones teaeeeaes ersssnsesenunn vee 2 
15. Yellow clay.....ccccsecssscceccsenecccnecenecccnescseeeeneeeeseeeee nassen nn eneeee senses eeten 1 6 
16. Blue clay....ccccecccscecccccsecnseeae cesses tenses eenseeseneeeeeeea sees eneee ceneeeeneeen nenne 2 
17. Red clay...errsnenonsessusenn nannaunnn nnenentnersn nennen nano concen ssnssn anne coe see sn eee gee 
18. Fine Yellow sand .......ccccscecsscssccscssnssescecesccesnnesssassseeceseseaes sannnnenenen vee 1 
19. Yellow Clay.....cscccescccceecscecceenseseeceeeaeceaneseasencaseseeesseesaseerseeesnen nennen 2 wee 
20. Blue clay ....csececcrncscceececcessecneseeseeseecnetesseseeeaaeee seen seeeeeeeeensenenetesteeete wee 4 
21. Yellow Clay......ccccssscoccssecceccsenenenseeseeeeessee censeseee sreeenene sees eens nee eeee tas 3 


22. Blue clay .......ccscccsseseeressceraccesseseoessersessnsssseesenseas ess aesesseeas eens gereeeee 4 
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In another section, exposed near by in the valley of the Little Cuya- 
hoga, the beds which have been enumerated are seen to be underlaid by 
about 60 feet of stratified sand and gravel, to the bed of the stream. To 
what depth they extend is not known. 

On the opposite side of the Little Cuyahoga, on the main road leading 
into Akron, the banks of the old valley present a very different section 
from either of those to which I have referred above. There we find a 
hill composed of finely washed and irregularly stratified sand, quite free 
from pebbles. About ten or twelve fect of the upper part is yellow; the 
lower part, as far as exposed, white; a waved line separating the two 
colors. 

East and north of the locality where the detailed section given above 
was taken, heavy beds of gravel are seen to occupy the same horizon; 
from which we learn that these finely laminated clays were deposited in 
a basin of water, of which the shore was formed by gravel hills. 

A portion of the city of Akron is underlaid by thick beds of stratified 
sand and gravel. These are often cross-stratified and show abundant 
evidences of current action. They also contain large angular blocks of 
Conglomerate and many fragments of coal; some of which are of consid- 
erable size. We apparently have here some of the materials which were 
cut out of the valleys that separate the isolated outliers of the Coal 
Measures which are found in this part of the county. 

Beds of gravel and sand stretch away southward from Akron, and 
form part of a belt, which extends through Stark County, partially filling 
the old, deeply-cut valley of the Tuscarawas, and apparently marking the 
line of the southern extension of the valley of the Cuyahoga, when it was 
a channel of drainage from the Lake basin to the Ohio. This old, and 
partially obliterated channel, has been referred to in the chapter on the 
Physical Geography of the state, and it will be more fully described in 
the chapters on Surface Geology, and those formed by the reports on 
Stark and Tuscarawas counties. I will only here refer to it in passing 
to say, that the line of the Ohio canal—of which the summit is at Akron— 
was carried through this old water gap, because it still forms a com- 
paratively low pass. In the western part of the state, the Miami canal 
traverses a similar pass; and another, having nearly the same level with 
those mentioned, in Trumbull County, connects the valleys of Grand river 
and the Mahoning. 

The thick beds of gravel and sand which underlie the plain-and stretch 
eastward up the valley of the Little Cuyahoga through southern Tall- 
madge, perhaps form part of the great gravel belt to which I have al- 
ready alluded, but may be of more local origin. It seems to me quite 
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possible that in former times the Cuyahoga passed eastward of its present 
course, from Kent or Monroe Falls to Akron; that the falls of the Cuya- 
hoga were then near the “Old Forge,” and that this excavated basin 
beneath the “ Plains” was scooped out by them. We know that the po- 
sition of the falls has been constantly changing; that they were once in 
Cuyahoga County, and have gradually receded to their present position. 
When they had worked back to the great bend of the Cuyahoga, they 
seem to have swung round the circle for some time before starting on 
their present line of progress. In this interval the river appears to have 
flowed over a broad front of the Conglomerate, and, cutting away the 
shales below, to have produced the rock basin which has been described. 

When the falls of the Cuyahoga were at the north line of the county, 
they must have had a perpendicular height of at least 200 fect, for the 
hard layers in the Cuyahoga shale which produce the “ Big Falls” do not 
extend so far north. The entire mass of the Cuyahoga shale there is soft 
argillaceous material, which must have been cut out beneath the massive 
Conglomerate, producing a cascade at least equal in height to that of 
Niagara. 

The north-south portion of the Cuyahoga valley seems to have been 
once continued southward, and to have been connected with the old val- 
ley of the Tuscarawas, which is excavated far below the bed of the pres- 
ent stream. At the north line of the county, the valley of the Cuyahoga 
is cut down 220 feet below the present river bottom; as we learn by wells 
bored for oil. The bottom of the valley of the Tuscarawas is, at Canal 
Dover, 175 feet below the surface of the stream, and there are many facts 
which indicate that there was once a powerful current of water passing 
from the Lake basin to the Ohio through this deeply excavated channel. 
Subsequently this outlet was dammed up by heavy beds of Drift, and the 
Cuyahoga, cut off from its connection with the Tuscarawas, to which it 
had been a tributary, was forced to turn sharply to the north, forming 
the abrupt curve that has been always regarded as a peculiar feature in 
the course of this stream. The coursesof the tributaries of the Maumee 
are not unlike that of the Cuyahoga, and are probably dependent upon 
the same cause, namely, the depression of the Lake level, and the diver- 
sion of the drainage from the Mississippi system—with which it was 
formerly connected—into the Lake basin. 

The Drift clays, which underlie the northern part of Summit County, 
are plainly of northern origin, as they contain innumerable fragments of 
the Huron, Erie and Cuyahoga shales, and no such mass of argillaccous 
material could be derived from the Conglomerate and Coal Measures 
which underlie all the country toward the south. 
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The direction of the glacial strie in the county is nearly north-west 
and south-east, and these clays are plainly the result of glacial action. 
It is interesting to note, however, that in the Drift clay at Hudson a 
large number of masses of coal have been found, some of which were 
several inches in diameter. This fact, taken in connection with the 
character and history of the Drift clays, proves—what we had good reason 
to believe from other causes—that the coal rocks once extended at least 
as far north as the northern limits of the county, and that from all the 
northern townships they were removed and the Conglomerate laid bare 
by glacial erosion. 

A considerable portion of the Drift gravels in the southern part of the 
county are of foreign and northern origin. As I have elsewhere remarked, 
these gravels and the associated lands show distinct marks of water 
action, and have apparently been sorted and stratified by the shore waves 
of the Lake when it stood several hundred feet higher than now. | 

The boulders which are strewn over the surface in all parts of the 
county are mostly composed of Laurentian granite from Canada, and I 
have attributed their transportation to icebergs. In Northampton many 
huge boulders of Corniferous limestone are found, and these evidently 
came from the islands in Lake Erie. 

Lakes. One of the most striking of the surface features of Summit 
County is the great number of small lakes which are found there. These 
are generally beautiful sheets of pure water enclosed in basins of Drift 
gravelandsand. They form part of the great series of lake basins which 
mark the line of the water shed from Pennsylvania to Michigan, and 
they have been described, and their origin explained in the chapter on 
Physical Geography. When a resident of Summit County, I mapped 
and visited nearly one hundred of these little lakes within a circle of 
twenty miles radius drawn around Cuyahoga Falls. 

Aside from the variety and beauty which these lakelets give to the sur- 
face, they afford many objects of scientific interest. They are usually 
stocked with excellent fish, and many rare and peculiar plants grow in 
and about them. They also contain great numbers of shells, some of 
which are rare. Springfield Lake, for example, is the only known locality 
of Melania gracilis, and Congress Lake contains two species of Linnea, 
(I. gracilis and L. stagnalis,) both of which are found in few if any other 
localities in the state. . 

Peat Bogs. Many of the lakes to which I have referred, are being 
gradually filled up bya growth of vegetation that ultimately forms peat. 
In all those lakes where the shores are marshy and shake under the tread, 
peat is accumulating. We have evidence, too, that many lakelets have 
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been filled up and obliterated by this process; for we find a large num- 
ber of marshes in which there is now little water, but the surface is 
underlaid by peat and shell marl, sometimes to the depth of twenty or 
thirty feet. Every township contains more or less of these, and some of 
them are quite extensive. The larger ones are usually known as whortle- 
berry swamps or cranberry marshes, sometimes as tamarack swamps, 
from the growth of larch which frequently covers the surface. Among 
the largest of these is that west of Hudson on Mud Brook, in which the 
peat is fifteen feet deep. Another lies east of Hudson, near the county 
‚ine. In Stow, on Mud Brook, is a long peat swamp in which the depth 
of the peat is not less than thirty feet. In Coventry is one in which the 
peat is said to be thirty or forty feet deep, and from this considerable peat 
of excellent quality has been manufactured by Mr. J. F. Brunot. These 
peat bogs have excited some interest as possible sources of supply of fuel, _ 
and yet where coal is as chcap and good as in Summit County, it seems 
hardly probable that peat can be profitably emploved asa fuel. The best 
of peat, when air dried, contains nearly 20 per cent. of water and 20 
per cent. of oxygen, and has a heating power not greater than half that 
of our coals, while it occupies double the space. Hence, unless it can be 
produced at half the price of coal in the markets of Summit County, it 
can hardly compete withit. Peat is, however, an excellent fertilizer, and 
many, even of the smaller peat bogs, may be made very valuable to the 
agriculturist. In some localities such deposits of peat have been cleared 
up and cultivated for many years, without a suspicion that there was 
anything of interest or value below the surface. 

Shell Marl. Deposits of Shell Marl are frequently found underlying 
peat in “cat swamps” and filled up lakelets. This marl is composed of 
the remains of the shells of mollusks, which after the death of the ani- 
mals that inhabited them, have accumulated at the bottom of the water. 
In some instances these marls are white, and nearly pure lime ; in others 
they are mixed with more or less earthy and vegetable matter. Such 
deposits occur in nearly every township of the county, but they have at- 
tracted little attention, and their valuable fertilizing property have been 
very sparingly made available. The deposit of shell marl on the road 
between Hudson and Stow on land of Charles Darrow is at least twelve 
feet deep and very pure. Similar marl-beds, though less extensive, are 
known in Hudson, Northampton and other parts of the county. Usually 
a sheet of peat or muck covers the marl, and it is not likely to be discov- 
ered, unless by ditching or special search. The simplest method of ex- 
ploring marshes for peat or shell marl is with an auger made from an old 
two-inch or three-inch carpenter’s auger welded to a small, square rod of 
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iron, on which a handle is made to slide, and fasten with a key. With 
this all marshes may be probed to the depth of eight or ten feet with the 
greatest facility. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


Erie Shale. This is the lowest formation exposed in Summit County, 
and is visible only in the bottom of the valley of the Cuyahoga, where 
it is cut deepest, in the township of Northfield. About 100 feet of the 
upper portion of the Erie shale is exposed in the cliffs which border the 
river, being a continuation of the outcrops which have been fully de- 
scribed in the report on the geology of Cuyahoga County. The same 
fossils have been found in the Erie shale in Northfield, as those collected 
in the valleys of Chippeway and Tinker’s Creeks. 


WAVERLY GROUP. 


The Lower Carboniferous or Waverly group is freely opened in the 
valley of the Cuyahoga, and we here find some of the most satisfactory 
sections of this formation that can be seen in. the state. It has also 
yielded, perhaps, as large a number of fossils in Summit County as has 
been obtained from this group in any other localities. These will be 
more particularly noticed in connection with the strata that contain 
them. 


Cleveland Shale. This is the bituminous shale which forms the base 
of the Waverly group, and has been fully described in the reports on the 
counties which form the northern border of the state. The outcrops of 
the Cleveland shale which are visible in the valley of the Cuyahoga, are 
continuations southward of those noticed in Cuyahoga County. As the 
dip of all the strata is here gently southward, and the valley gradually 
deepens towards its mouth, the Cleveland shale, though on the north 
line of the county more than 100 feet above the bed of the stream, sinks 
out of sight near Peninsula, less than ten miles from the county line. 
The average thickness of the Cleveland Shale in Summit county is 
about 50 feet, and it presents precisely the same lithological characters 
here as further north. No fossils have been discovered in it at the local- 
ities where it has been examined in this county, but more careful search 
would undoubtedly result in the discovery of the scales and teeth of 
fishes similar to those found at Bedford. 

As in Trumbull, Cuyahoga and Medina counties, the outcrops of the 
Cleveland shale in Summit are marked by oil and gas springs, which 
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are plainly produced by the decomposition or spontaneous distillation of 
the large amounts of carbonaceous matter it contains. The oil and gas 
springs which have been noticed on the sides of the Cuyahoga valley at 
and below Peninsula are distinctly connected with the Cleveland Shale, 
and have, as a consequence, misled those who have been influenced by 
them to bore for oil in the bottom of the valley. 

Bedford Shale. This member of the Waverly group is not well exposed 
in the valley of the Cuyahoga, though visible at a number of localities. 
Its out-crops usually form slopes covered with debris where the limits of 
the formation are concealed. Judging from the glimpses obtained of it, 
the Bedford shale is apparently about 70 feet thick in the valley of the 
Cuyahoga, and consists mainly of soft, blue, argillaceous strata, similar 
to those in the gorge of Tinker’s Creek at Bedford. In some localities it 
is more or less red, and has been here, as elsewhere, used as a mineral 
paint. In the valley of Brandywine Creek, below the Falls, the Bedford 
shale is very fossiliferous, and contains the same species found at Bed- 
ford. Among these Syringothyris typa is the most conspicuous and 
abundant, and slabs may be obtained here which are thickly set with 
this fine fossil, forming beautiful specimens for the cabinet. 

Berea Grit. The Berea sandstone is well exposed in the valley of the 
Cuyahoga in the northern part of the county, and forms two lines of 
outcrop--one on each side of the river—running from Peninsula to Inde- 
pendence on the west, and to Bedford and Newburg on the east. At 
Peninsula the Berea grit has been extensively quarried for many years. 
The base of the formation is here from 30 to 60 feet above the canal, so 
that the quarries are worked with facility, and their product shipped 
with comparatively little expense. The entire thickness of the forma- 
tion in the valley of the Cuyahoga is about 60 feet. The stone it fur- 
nishes varies considerably in character in the different localities where 
it is exposed. At the quarries of Mr. Woods, at Peninsula, it is lighter 
in color than at Independence; resembling the Berea stone in this respect, 
as also in hardness. Some layers are nearly white, and a large amount 
of excellent building stone has been shipped from this locality and used 
for the construction of various public buildings at Cleveland, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Oswego, etc. This stone is more firm and durable, but is harder 
and less homogeneous than that from the Amherst quarries; it is, how- 
ever, 60 highly esteemed that a ready market has been found for all that 
has been taken from the quarries. During 1871 the stone shipped from 
Peninsula was equal to 2800 car loads of ten tons each. 

Between Peninsula and the county line the outcrops of the Berea grit 
have been but imperfectly explored. They are much obscured by the 
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debris of the higher portions of the cliffs, and the examinations neces- 
sary to determine the value of the stone would require the expenditure 
of considerable time and money. There is every probability, however, 
that good quarries could be opencd at a great number of localities, and I 
think I am quite safe in predicting that in future years this portion of 
the valley of the Cuyahoga will be the theatre of a very active industry 
growing out of the quarrying of Berea grit for the Cleveland market. 
Should the railroad, now proposed, be constructed through the valley, 
this, with the canal, will supply such facilities for transportation that, 
if the quality of the stone should be found suitable, this district will 
contribute as largely as any other to the market of the great lakes. 
From the differences which are everywhere exhibited in the quality of 
the stone in neighboring outcrops of the Berea grit, the banks of the 
Cuyahoga should be carefully examined in order to discover such locali- 
ties as will furnish stone of superior quality. It is not too much to ex- 
pect that some of these will have great pecuniary value. 

The Berea grit forms the solid stratum that produces the falls of the 
Brandywine, at Brandywine Mills, and it is here considerably more 
massive than at the outcrops further north on the same side of the Cuya- 
hoga. 

No fossils have been found in the Berea grit in Summit County. It is 
elsewhere, as a gencral rule, remarkably barren, and yet at Chagrin 
Falls fossil fishes have been obtained from it; and at Bedford a Discina, a Lin- 
gula, and an Annularia. These, and perhaps other fossils may hereafter 
be met with in the Cuyahoga Valley. 

Cuyahoga Shale. This, the upper division of the Waverly group, is 
better exhibited in Summit County than in any other part of the state. 
It has a thickness of from 150 to 200 feet, and has been given the name 
it bears because it forms the greater part of the banks of the Cuyahoga 
from Cuyahoga Falls to the north line of the county. A short distance 
above Peninsula the Berea grit sinks beneath the river, and the whole 
thickness of the Cuyahoga shale is revealed in the interval between that 
rock and the Conglomerate which caps the bluffs. In this part of the 
valley the Cuyahoga shale exhibits little variety in composition, and 
consists of a mass of soft argillaccous material interstratified with thin 
and local sheets of fine grained sand-stone, rarely thick enough to serve 
as flagging. The surfaces of these shcets are marked with mud furrows, 
and occasionally with the impressions of fucoids. At the “Big Falls” of 
the Cuyahoga, 80 feet below the Conglomerate, a number of layers of 
fine-grained sandstone, from 6 to 12 inches in thickness, and occupying 
a vertical space of about 20 feet, locally replace the softer material of 
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the Cuyahoga shale and produce the beautiful waterfall at this locality. 
These harder strata may be traced for a mile or more down the river, but 
are not distinguishable in the sections of the Cuyahoga shale in the 
northern part of the county. The sandstone of the Big Falls is a com- 
pact homogeneous rock almost identical in character and utility with 
the “blue stone” of the East Cleveland quarries, although lying at a 
considerably higher level ; the East Cleveland stone being a local modifi- 
cation of the lower portion of the Bedford shale. The upper part of the 
Cuyahoga shale near the Big Falls has furnished a great number of fine 
specimens of “ cone-in-cone,” and they are referred to by Dr. Hildreth in 
his notes on the Cuyahoga valley, published in Silliman’s Journal in 
1836. This singular structure has given rise to much speculation; 
it was at one time supposed to be organic; subsequently, the result of 
impeded crystallization ; and it is now considered by Prof. O. C. Marsh 
as of purely mechanical origin. The “ cone-in-cone ” consist, as is well 
known, of a series of hollow cones, like extinguishers, placed one within 
another; and it sometimes makes up the entire mass of a stratum, 
several inches in thickness and many feet it lateral extent. It is by no 
means confined to this horizon, but is found in the older paleozoic rocks, 
in the Coal Measures, and is perhaps more abundant than anywhere else 
in the Cretaceous formation in the far West. This structure is apparently 
confined to rocks of a peculiar chemical composition, viz; to earthy lime- 
stones, or argillaceous shales impregnated with lime. The concretions, 
which include the great fishes of the Huron shale not unfrequently 
exhibit the cone-in-cone structure; and in some instances where the 
calcareous material forms simply a crust on the fossil, that crust still 
shows more or less of it. From the locality under consideration in the 
valley of the Cuyahoga, I have obtained specimens of “ cone-in-cone” 
enveloping nodules of iron ore, and radiating in all directions from such 
nuclei. Specimens of this character, and the bones of Dinichthys coated in 
all their irregularities with “cone-in-cone,” seem to me incompatible 
with the theory that this structure is the product of mechanical forces, 
and appear rather to confirm the conclusion that it is an imperfect crys- 
tallization. 

Throughout most of its mass, and in most places, the Cuyahoga shale 
is very barren of fossils. This, however, is fully compensated for by the 
extreme richness of some layers and some localities. This is the rock 
which was excavated in the formation of the canal in the valley of the 
Cuyahoga below the falls, and through which an effort was made to con- 
duct the water of the river to the proposed town of Summit. In this 
excavation the formation was fully opened for several miles, and yet with 
the most careful search, at various times during the progress of the work ; 
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I was only able to obtain a mere handful of fossils. At the base of the 
formation, however, immediately over the Berea grit, the Cuyahoga shale 
is sometimes crowded with millions of Lingula melia and Discina New- 
berryi. The same species also occur at the Big Falls of the Cuyahaga 
and in the valley of the Little Cuyahoga, near Akron. 

In the upper part of the Cuyahoga shale in various parts of Medina 
County, and at Richfield, in Summit County, immense numbers of fossils: 
are found, and those which form a long list of species. These will be 
more fully described in the paleontological portion of the report. The 
Richfield locality is already quite famous, as extensive collections were 
made there before the commencement of! the present survey by Messrs. 
Meek and Worthen and Dr. Kellogg. Quite a large number of crinoids 
were discovered here by the latter gentleman, which proved new to 
science, and were described by Prof. Jas. Hall. 

Conglomerate. The Carboniferous Conglomerate underlies all the higher 
portions of the county, and forms the surface rock over all the middle 
and northern portions, except where cut through by the Cuyahoga and 
its tributaries. Though generally covered and concealed by beds of 
Drift, the Conglomerate is exposed and quarried in all of the townships 
north of Akron. It is, however, best seen in the valley of the Cuyahoga, 
where it forms cliffs sometimes 100 feet in perpendicular height. The 
rock is about 100 feet in thickness; generally a coarse-grained, light drab 
sandstone, but in some localities, and especially near the base of the for- 
mation, becoming a mass of quartz pebbles, with just enough cement to 
hold them together. 

There are also some local bands of the Conglomerate which are red 
or brown in color, and furnish a building stone of great beauty. At 
Cuyahoga Falls such a band has been quarried for many years, and has 
been used for the construction of the best buildings in the town. This 
stone is brown, contains much iron, and is very strong and durable. 
At Akron a similar local stratum, in the Conglomerate at Wolf’s quarry, 
has a deep, reddish-purple color, and forms, perhaps, the most beautiful 
building stone in the state. This has been quite extensively used in 
Cleveland, and it may be secn to good advantage in the beautiful resi- 
dence of Mr. Randall Wade. Unfortunately, the quantity of this variety 
of building stone is apparently not large. Its peculiar color is probably 
due to the fact that the iron, ot which it contains a large quantity, is 
in the condition of anhydrous sesquioxide, and has associated with it a 
small percentage of mangancse. 

Splendid sections of the Conglomerate are seen in the gorge of the 
Cuyahoga, below Cuyahoga Falls. Here nearly the entire thickness of 
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the formation is exposed, and vertical and over-hanging walls of 100 feet 
in height give great variety and beauty to the scenery. In descending 
the valley of the Cuyahoga the walls of Conglomerate recede from the 
river, of which the immediate banks are formed by the underlying shales. 
By the washing out of these, the blocks of Conglomerate have been 
undermined and thrown down; and thus the valley has been widened, 
until in Boston and Northfield the Conglomerate cliffs are several miles 
apart. They still preserve their typical character, however, and this is 
well exemplified by the ‘“ Ledges”? in Boston, which—like those of Nel- 
gon, in Portage County, on the other side of the Conglomerate plateau— 
are favorite places of resort to the lovers of the picturesque. 

The fossils of the Conglomerate are exclusively plants. These are 
generally broken and floated fragments, but are exceedingly numerous ; 
their casts often making up a large part of the rock. In certain locali- 
ties we find evidence that they have been gathered by the waves into 
some receptacle, and heaped up in a confused mass, like drift-wood on a 
shore at the present day. Since the Conglomerate is composed of coarse 
materials which could only be transported by water in rapid motion, it 
is evident all delicate plants would be destroyed from the trituration 
they would suffer in the circumstances of its deposition ; hence, we only 
find here the remains of woody plants, and of these, usually only frag- 
ments. The most common plants are trunks and branches of Lepidoden- 
dron, Sigillaria and Calamites ; also the nuts which have been described — 
under the name of Trigonocarpon. Of all these, the Calamites are the 
most common, and they are sometimes entire; showing not only the 
upper extremity, but also the roots. More frequently, however, they are 
broken, and it is not at all uncommon to find the nuts to which I have 
referred, in the interior of a Calamite; indicating that when floated about 
they were washcd into the hollow, rush-like stem. Generally, the plants 
of the Conglomerate are represented simply by casts; their carbonaceous 
matter having been entirely removed. Occasionally, however, a sheet of 
coal is found surrounding the cast of cach, and in some localities every 
plant is preserved in this way; the amount of coal enveloping the casts 
corresponding to the quantity of woody matter in the plant. Still more 
rarely, where many plants have accumulated, their carbon has made an 
irregular coal scam; but never exceeding a few inches in thickness and 
a few rods or fect in extent. These coal seams, however, differ in many 
respects from coals of the overlying Coal Measure, as they have no under- 
clays, are very limited in extent, and evidently represent heterogenous 
collections of drifted woody matter. 

The pebbles of the more pebbly portions of the Conglomerate are some- 
times as large as one’s fist, but more generally range from the size of a 
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hickory nut to that of an egg. They are almost always composed of 
quartz, but in every locality where they are abundant, more or less of 
them may be found which are composed of quartzite or silicious slate, 
which shows lines of stratification. Sometimes these quartz pebbles, 
when in contact with the impressions of plants, are distinctly marked 
by such impressions. This circumstance has given rise to the theory 
that they are concretionary in character; 1. e. that they have been formed 
where found, and are not fragments of transported quartz rock. There 
can be no question, however, that these pebbles are portions of quartz 
veins, which have been brought hundreds of miles from some area where 
metamorphic, crystalline rocks have suffered erosion. In the process of 
transportation the attrition to which these fragments were subjected 
comminuted all but the most resistant, viz: the quartz. The banded, 
silicious slates which are represented in the pebbles that accompany 
those of pure quartz, as well as the internal structure of the quartz peb- 
bles themselves, afford conclusive evidence that their origin is such as 
I have described. 

The transmission of the surface markings of Lepidodendron and Sigil- 
laria to quartz pebbles, is a surprising fact, and yet, as I think, not an 
incomprehensible one. These markings are very obscure, and are, in- 
decd, little more than the flattening of the sides of the pebbles which 
were in contact with the plant stems. My explanation of this flatten- 
ing is that some portion of the substance of the pebbles has been 
removed by solution, and it is quite possible that the potash originally 
contained in the plants has contributed something to this result by the 
formation of a soluble silicate. 

The distribution of the materials composing the Conglomerato will be 
fully discussed in another portion of the report; I will, however, say 
here in passing, that I have for many years been inclined to refer the 
transportation and deposition of the immense beds of quartz pebbles 
which are found in the Conglomerate to the same cause which has trans- 
ported the gravels of the Drift, and the similar deposits which are now 
accumulating on the sea bottom off the Antarctic Continent, and on the 
Banks of New Foundland—viz: to ice. 


Coal Measures.—All the southern part of Summit County is underlaid 
by the productive Coal Measures, and workable seams of coal are known 
to exist in Tallmadge, Springfield, Coventry, Norton, Copley, Franklin, 
and Green townships. The line of the margin of the coal basin passes 
from Portage County into Summit in the north-eastern portion of Tall- 
madge. It thence runs westerly nearly to Cuyahoga Falls, and there 
sweeps round to enclose what is known as Coal Hill, the continuity of 
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the Coal Measures being severed by “ Long Swamp” and the valley of 
Camp Brook. On the east side of this stream the outcrop of the coal 
rocks passes southward to the valley of the Little Cuyahoga; turning up 
this to the line of Portage County; thence, sweeping back on the south 
side of the valley across the township of Springfield to the vicinity of 
Middlebury. It thence runs south-westerly to New Portage, where it 
crosses the Tuscarawas, and strikes north-westerly through Norton and 
the corner of Copley to the Medina line. There is also a narrow patch 
of Coal-Measure-rocks forming an isolated hill (“‘Sherbondy Hill”) south- 
west of Akron, on the west side of Summit Lake. Along the line I have 
traced we find the outcrops of only the lowest coal seam,—Coal No. 1; the 
“ Briar Hill” coal—and this not with any great constancy, inasmuch as 
the coal occupies limited basins, and their margins are exceedingly 
sinuous and irregular. A large part of the territory which holds the 
place of the coal fails to hold the coal itself, from one or the other of two 
causes, which frequently disappoint the miner in this region, as well as in 
the valley the of Mahoning. These causes are; first, that the lowest seam 
of coal was formed from peat-like carbonaceous matter which accumulated 
on the irregular bottom of the old coal marsh, and the margin of this 
marsh ran into innumerable bights and channels which were separated 
by ridges and hummocks where the coal was never deposited ; second, 
in many localities where the coal was oncc formed it was subsequently 
removed by erosion. The heavy bed of sandstone which lies a little 
above Coal No. 1 was deposited by currents of water moving rapidly and 
with such force as to cut away the coal in many channels, and leave in 
its place beds of sand, which, subsequently hardened, have become sand- 
stone. These are frequently encountered by the miner, and are desig- 
nated by him, as horsebacks. Hence, this excellent stratum of coal has 
been discovered to be wanting over much of the area where it was sup- 
posed to exist, and has therefore been of less value to Summit County 
than was anticipated in the earlier days of coal mining. The first min- 
eral coal used on the Lake shore was sent to Cleveland by my father, 
Henry Newberry, from his mines in Tallmadge in 1828. It was then 
offered as a substitute for wood in the generation of steam on the Lake 
boats. Wood was, however, so abundant and the population was so 
habituated to its use, that it proved very difficult to supplant this by any 
other fuel; and it was necessary that nearly twenty years should pass 
before the value of the coal beds of Summit County was fully realized. 
Then coal mining began with considerable vigor, and many thousand 
tons of excellent coal have since been sent every year to Cleveland from 
the mines in Tallmadge and Springfield. As has been stated, the coal 
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of these townships proved to be very irregular in its distribution, and 
variable in thickness and quality. It is restricted to basins of limited 
extent, and is wanting over much of the area where it was supposed to 
be present. In the deeper portions of the basins or channels it occupies, 
the seam is from 44 to 6 feet in thickness, and the coal a bright, hand- 
some, open-burning variety, containing little sulphur and a small per- 
centage of ash. It is softer and more bituminous than the coal of the 
same seam in Mahoning and Trumbull counties, but is still capable of 
being used in the raw state in the furnace, and is very highly valued both 
as a steam coal and household fuel. In the southern part of the county 
Coal No. 1 is more continuous, and has been proved by recent researches 
to exist over a large part of Springfield, Franklin and Green, and to 
reach into Coventry and Norton. Many mines have been opened in the 
townships referred to, and about 250,000 tons are now sent from this 
region annually to Cleveland. Most of this coal is similar in quality to 
that of Tallmadge, but in some localities, as at Johnson’s shaft in Frank- 
lin, we find a recurrence of the block character which distinguishes the 
coal of Mahoning valley. In former years nearly all of the coal used or 
exported from the county was mined in Tallmadge, and this mainly from 
Coal Hill,” which lies between the center of Tallmadge and Cuyahoga 
Falls. Several mines were once in active operation in this hill. Of 
these mines, that of Henry Newberry was situated at the north end of 
the hill, and those of Dr. D. Upson, Asaph Whittlesey and Francis Wright 
on the east side. On the opposite side of the valley, mines were opened 
by Mr. D. Harris and Dr. Amos Wright. In all these mines the coal has 
been nearly exhausted, as it was found to rise and run out in the interior 
of the hill. From this fact a belief has come to be quite general that 
the coal is pinched out in the body of this and other hills by the weight 
of the superincumbent material ; whereos we have here only an instance 
of what has been before referred to, of the thinning out of the coal on 
the margin of the old coal swamp. In the central and eastern portion 
of Tallmadge most of the land rises high above the coal-level, and basins 
of coal will doubtless be hereafter discovered there, but the same causes 
which have rendered coal mining so uncertain heretofore, will undoubt- 
edly limit the productivencss of the nominally large coal area which is 
included within the township lines. In the southern part of Tallmadge 
the surface is occupied by heavy beds of Drift by which the underlying 
geology is very much obscured. Here, as in the adjoining township of 
Brimfield, in Portage County, nothing but patient and careful search will 
determine the limits of the basins of coal which unquestionably exist in 
this vicinity. As the dip of the coal rocks is towards the south and east, 
in Springfield, Green and Franklin, Coal No. 1 lies lower than in the 
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more northerly townships where it occurs; hence it can only be reached 
by boring, and that sometimes to the depth of 100 or perhaps even 200 
feet. Wehave every reason to believe, however, that a considerable area 
in Green township is underlaid by Coal No. 1, where it lies far below 
drainage ; and it is almost certain that careful search by boring will 
reveal the presence of basins of coal in this township, such as are not 
now suspected to exist, and such as’ will contribute largely to the wealth 
of the county. 

In Summit County the lowest seam of coal is usually separated from 
the Conglomerate by an interval of from 25 to 50 feet, which is filled 
with shale or shaly sandstone, and, immediately beneath the coal, by a 
seam of fire-clay from 2 to 6 feet in thickness. This fire-clay is in some 
places of good quality, and may be used for fire-brick and pottery, but it 
is generally more sandy and contains more iron than the under clay of 
the higher seam—Coal No. 3—to which I shall have occasion to refer again. 
Coal No. 1 is usually overlaid immediately by grey shale, from 10 to 40 
feet in thickness. This shale contains, especially where it forms the roof 
of the coal, large numbers of fossil plants, which are frequently preserved 
in great beauty and profusion. About 150 species have already been 
collected from the shale of Coal No. 1, in the northern part of the state, 
and nearly all of these are found in Summit County. More detailed 
descriptions of these plants will be found in another part of our report. 

Coal No. 2. Thirty to fifty feet above Coal No. 1, we find, in many 
parts of Summit County—as in the valley of the Mahoning—the second 
seam of Coal in the ascending series, which we have called Coal No. 2. 
It is usually from 12 to 18 inches in thickness, and though persistent 
over a large area, is nowhere in Summit County of workable thickness. 

Above Coal No. 2, and frequently cutting it out, is a bed of massive 
sandstone, which is a marked feature in the geology of the county. 
This is well seen in Coal Hill, Tallmadge, and extends through the 
southern part of the county, passing into Stark, where, in the valley of 
the Tuscarawas, about and above Massilon, it is quarried in many placcs 
along the bank of the canal. The thickness of this sandstone varies 
very much in diffcrent localities, and it may be said to range from 40 to 
100 feet. Itisalsosomewhat variable in character, but is often massive, 
and affords a building stone of excellent quality. It may gencrally be 
distinguished from the sandstones of the Carboniferous Conglomerate by 
the absence of quartz pebbles. So far as I know, no pebbles are found 
in the sandstone over the coal in Summit County. In Trumbull and 
Medina there are some local exceptions to this rule, for patches of 
Conglomerate sometimes found there immediately overlying the lowest 
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coal seam. These will be described elsewhere, and I merely refer to them 
here to indicate their exceptional character. In Summit County the 
“ pebble rock,” found in the explorations for coal, affords infallible evi- 
dence, when it is reached, that the horizon of the coal has been passed. 

Coals No. 3and 4. Near Mogadore, in Springfield township, the higher 
lands are found to be underlaid by a stratum of limestone, beneath 
which are usually a thin seam of coal and a thick stratum of fire-clay ; 
the latter supplying the material from which nearly all the stone- 
ware of the county is manufactured. From 25 to 40 feet above the lime- 
stone to which I have referred is another which also overlies a coal seam. 
Both these may be scen in Green township, between Greenburg and 
Greentown; and they may be traced thence, southerly, through Stark, 
Tuscarawas and Holmes counties, and indeed nearly or quite to the Ohio 
river. These are the ‘limestone coals” that will be found frequently 
referred to in the reports on the counties that have been mentioned, and 
those on Portage, Trumbull and Mahoning. The lowest of these lime- 
stones lies from 130 to 160 feet above Coal No. 1; the upper limestone 
about 150 to 200 feet. Hence they will serve as useful guides in boring 
for the lower coal scam in those parts of the county where it lies con- 
siderably beneath the surface. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


In my notes on the different geological formations represented in Sum- 
mit county, I have incidentally memtioned most of the important ele- 
ments in its mineral resources. A few additional facts, however, require 
to be reported, to give a fair exposition of the subject. 

Coal No.1. I have already alluded to the former productiveness of the 
coal mines of Tallmadge, and have mentioned the fact that most of these 
mines are now abandoned ; the basins of coal in which they were located 
having been practically exhausted. Considerable coal is, however, still 
produced in the township, and it is altogether probable that with proper 
search other basins will be discovered, from which its coal industry will 
be revived. The “Centre” and a large area north, south and east of it, 
lie considerably above the coal level, and, as the dip is south east, there 
are some localities where the horizon of the coal is nearly 150 feet below 
the surface. Over most of the district Ihave mentioned borings should 
be made to at least the depth of 100 fect before the search is abandoned. 
It should be remembered too, that the basins of Coal No. 1, are fre- 
quently narrow, and the territory will only be fairly tested by borings 
made at frequent intervals. 

The principal centre of coal industry in the county at present, is in 
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Springfield and Coventry. Steer’s mine, the mines of the Brewster Coal 
Co., and Brewster Brothers, and the Middlebury Shaft—all located near 
the line between the above mentioned townships—are now producing a 
large quantity of coal for shipment to Akron and Cleveland. The max- 
imum thickness of the coal seam here is about 5 feet, and it thins out 
on all sides toward the margin of the basin. Doubtless here, as else- 
where, the basins of coal are connected, and future explorations will 
result in tracing such connection south and east into other important de- 
posits. 

The Johnson shaft, near the south line of Coventry, has already been 
alluded to. The coal from this mine is of superior quality, and resembles 
that of the Mahoning valley more than any before found in Summit 
County. 

At the Franklin Coal Co.’s mine, in the northern part of Franklin, 
the coal is 44 feet thick, of good quality, closely resembling that obtained 
at Massillon. It lies from 60 to 100 feet below the surface ; the massive 
sand rock above it ranging from 40 to 50 feet in thickness. In the 
southwest corner of Franklin township the coal where opened is not as 
thick or as good as in the last mentioned localities. At Steer’s new 
shaft in Coventry, the coal is 43 feet thick, 90 to 110 feet from the sur- 
face, overlaid by 15 feet of black shale and from 30 to 40 feet of sandstone. 
Little coal has yet been mined here, but it seems to be of excellent qual- 
ity. A section taken near the north line of Franklin township includes 
the following strata: 


1. Sandstone ........0 on cccceee onunnenen sesceeecnccteecscceeenes onsecececsen ences 40 to 60 feet. 
. 2. Shale......... ccccocsce acces cocces enonnenen aanunnnen nonannenn see coessees soseseess 20 to 30 “ 

3. Hard iron OFC.....cccs covccacee caseceons nenennene voncssees coces coe cesses seenes 1 “ 

4. Cdl... ...cecves ccccseavccee socccsccnces concecessscnseee seeses see aesecescsees sonnes 4} “ 


Iron Ore. On the land of Mr. Thomas Britton, 14 miles east of Mid- 
dlebury, is an important deposit of iron ore, which I refer, with some 
hesitation, to the horizon of Coal No. 1. The drift from which the ore is 
taken exposes 4 feet of rock which includes a thickness of about 2 fect 
of ore. The analysis of this ore will be found onanother page. Sherbondy 
Hill, west of Akron, is capped with the coal rocks, but gives no indica- 
tion of any valuable deposit of coal. A band of iron ore, similar in 
character to that referred to above, but thinner, is exposed in this 
locality. 

A sheet of the Coal Measures underlies the surface in the west part of 
Norton township, and a small area in Copley, but up to the present time 
no important coal strata have been found there. A boring made half a 
mile north of the centre of Norton revealed the following section : 
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1. Earth .....cccccccccsccccccccscccccccescccccsvccceccccueseccusscccussesesscssesesseseeces 17 feet. 
2. Shale....c.cccceccccsccccecec cceccsccvscccscecsccescsssceseccevscesesacsseveccascecseseue 18 “ 
2. Conglomerate......... arssoosonsssnnunensnnensssnnnnnnnsnasunnunssnnsnuenssnsnnsense » “ 


All the borings made for coal in the township gives similar results; 
the Conglomerate being struck after passing through a thin bed of coal 
shale. 

Coals No. 3 and 4. As has been stated, Coal No. 2 has no economic 
value in the county. Coal No. 3 lies beneath the lowest of the two lime- 
stones which are found in the southeastern corner of the county. It is 
well seen in the vicinity of Mogadore, at East Liberty, and between 
Greensburg and Greentown. At its northern outcrop, Coal No.3 is thin, 
but it improves in quality toward the south and cast. It is, however, 
doubtful whether it can be anywhere profitably worked in Summit 
County. Coal No. 4 lies from 25 to 40 feet above No. 3. It is also capped 
with limestone, which, like the lower onc, has a thickness of from 2 to 4 
feet, and is extensively burned for quicklime. Both these limestones 
carry calcarcous, nodular or plate iron ore on their upper surfaces, but 
neither stratum seems to be of sufficient thickness to be worth working. 
Coal No. 4 near Greensburg, attains a thickness of from 4 to 5 feet. It is 
usually divided into two benches, of which the upper furnishes coal of 
good quality, the lower containing more sulphur. At Stripe’s mine, 
near the southeast corner of Green township, and on Daniel Smith’s land, 
near by, the coal has been mined many years for local consumption, and 
for burning lime. It has here a shale parting near the middle which 
impairs its value. Where opened cast of this locality, near Greentown, 
the parting is thinner or absent, and the coal better. Indications of a 
similar change are giving by borings north of Greensburg, on lands of 
Mr. Johnson, and it seems probable that over a considerable area in this 
vicinity this coal may be profitably mined. 

The place of the block coal (Coal No. 1) is from 150 to 200 feet below 
Coal No. 4, and hence all the southeastern corner of the county should be 
explored for basins of this coal. If the proposed railroad should be con- 
structed from Cleveland to Akron, and thence to Canton, it will open up 
all this part of the county, and offer inducements for a thorough explo- 
ration of the territory underlaid by both coals No. land No. 4. Being 
here on the summit of the water shed, with a down grade all the way to 
Cleveland, coal could be transported from this region to the Lake at a 
very small cost. With such facilities for the shipment of the coal, it will 
be worth while to explore all portions of the territory lying between the 
Tuscarawas and the eastern line of Green. | 

Fire-clay. The fire-clay which underlies Coal No. 3 has already become 
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one of the important elements of wealth to the county. This deposit, in 
parts of Summit County, is of unusual thickness and purity, making 
excellent stone-ware and fire-brick. It is estimated that there are pro- 
duced from this stratum of clay in Springfield township alone, about one 
and a half millions of gallons of stone-ware each year ; and a very large 
amount of the material is transported into other parts of the county and 
state. It is of interest to notice in this connection, that this bed of fire- 
clay is the same with that worked at Atwater, in Portage, and still more 
extensively in Columbiana County. Over how large an area in Summit 
County it maintains the dimensions and excellence it exhibits in Spring- 
field, we have as yet no means of knowing. At East Liberty it is 
apparently of good thickness and quality, but in central and southern 
Stark County—where exposed in the valleys of the Nimishillen and 
Sandy—it isof less value. The Springfield clay is eminently plastic, and 
hence better fitted for stonc-ware than fire-brick, but by mixing it largely 
with sand, and still better with the hard clay of Mineral Point, Mr. J. 
Parke Alexander, of Akron, has produced fire-brick scarcely inferior in 
quality to any other made in the state, or even any imported. To get 
the best results with this clay alone, in making fire-brick, it should be 
first ground, made into a paste, and this burned, then again coarsely 
ground and the fragments cemented with 1-6 to 1-10 of fresh plastic clay, 
moulded and burnt again. 

The following analyses will convey some additional information in 
regard to the useful minerals of Summit County. They were made by 
Dr. Wormley, state chemist, with the exception of No. 4, which was 
made by Prof. W. W. Mather: 


1. Peat, Coventry Peat Company, Coventry. 
Ultimate composition in normal state. 








Carbon ....ccccccecesccscvccccccecscencececcccccscccseseresecvescccssceeesensevessscecosseaconces 50.56 
FL ydrogen......csscesseccnscrecseeecocsecccescssee seeeseeeecnesessnenseseesesceecenesenescens 6.43 
Nitrogen .......serccoee covccesccsstectscnsceseeecesceresceeceseen scenes cesseveeassceeecacsseees 1.23 
Sulphur.........ccccoecssssceccesssccsseeeeveesccessseecveseseeeseseesepessces seaeeeneencsesceee 0.35 
OXYGEN .....2..0r0nsnensntennssnnnunennnannunsnnnnnnennnasnnansnnennanssunenenunosssnnssnsnnunnnn & 34.85 
ABD. wccccecccccccsnsscctscen sancnescnsenacesceeeeecensseeeseecceteenaveseceeecsesarecensusccscsvese 6.60 

100.00 
MOIStUIC....cccccceee cocccsncencenccacsscsesccess secccescescescsccecccecsenecncessenscesoessons 10.40 
Consisting of Hyd rogen..........cccccscssssccsccsscnssseceeestencnsccssssccasteceseseesces 1.15 


OXYGCI....cccccevesecereccccceceerscceccecescessereesssesassscereesenene ern 6.25 
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2. Coal No. 1, Johnson’s shaft, Franklin township. 
3. Coal No. 1, Franklin Coal Co., “ “ 
4. Coal No. 1, D. Upson’s mine, Tallmadge township. 
5. Coal No. 3, Greentown, both benches. 
2. 3. 4, 5. 
Specific Gravity ...-..sccece cssssssescecsevenereeees 1.256 1.271 1,264 |. .sccccsecscess 
Water....cccccscccsacsrscccscscsccacssscnssscscccecss 2.70 3.40 5.067 3.25 
Volatile combustible matter ................ 37.30 36.10 39.231 38.75 
Fixed Carbon .......scsscses sescccscessscceeeeces 58.00 58.70 53.404 55.05 
ASD cccccceccecscscte scctoesscssceccescssssssesosees 2.00 1.80 2.298 2.95 
100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
Sulphur ......00.seceeseeececccecencesssesevessseeace 0.93 0.799 0.549 1.73 
FR White. White. ceessansosneree White. 
Coke..zoenassonessnonsnsnnsnennesnsonsusennansnnenene Compact. Compact. ....c.ssesesees Compact. 
6. Iron Ore, II. Roberts, Middlebury. 
7. Iron Ore, Over Coal No. 3, Greentown. 
6. 7. 
Specific Gravity ......csssscsccccssecsesescereceecsseccessneeeseee cescesensenseeses 3.333 3.342 
Moisture combincd.........ssssssennereneneonnonnsnunnansnnonsunsanennnunnennn 1.24 2.65 
SilicioUS matter ........ccecsee cessavecccecscenccccccesesececscsscescsscesnseeees 21.08 12.23 
Tron, Carbonate .......c0:sccscsssscssssscennsceesscesescceesssessesseseesssesans 58.76 70.68 
#6" SeSQuiONide...........cccccssesesccececcesevsccecvcecsencsesssonsccesssase 7 U: 7: Due POPRRPRPRRRRRER 
ALUMINA ......-.0sc0n0 sesaseennsnsnnnnnnnsonnnnannnssunnnsnnoennenennennennnannne 1.00 0.40 
Manganese.........ss0ornessanennennnennunsnnnssnennnsnnennnesenannenunnnnrennenre 0.80 1.65 
Lime, phosphate ............ss02s0000nnossnennnssnnsnnnnnnennnnnnernansnnnnnnen 1.81 |eeesonscnsenee 
“ ATDONALC....cccccccrcccsrscscsvacsecccseccnscscsccsscsscescsacescsesesers 4.25 7.00 
Magnesia “ — ..ccscscsscssceseeccvsveeeestnenceeccssesseeecsessesssescesceeeee 5.22 5.54 
Sulphur ....-cccccscssccsees senssnennsonenennnsnnunssnennennanassnsnansnnsnannene 0.41 0.17 
Phosphoric acid.......esussosensssensunannnsnnsennnnnnsnonnarnnnnnnnsenensensunelanannnnssnnsern 0.013 
99.10 100.333 
Metallic iron...........2020s0s00ssonnssnnnnnannensnannnensunnsnnnnnnann onensn nee 31.53 34.12 
Phosphoric acid............csceccscececsccccccacccececseesceevesssevecesce recess 0.83 0.013 
8. Fire Clay, Mogadore. 
9 “ ‘ Kast Liberty. 
8. 9. 
Water (combincd)........ereessesennnnnnnennennonmonsassnnnnnnsennsnnnnennenn 5.45 7.00 
Silicic ACI ......cscccescescsccsccsccccessrsecnssececesesscesevesscesessecesceanacs 70.70 62.00 
AJUMIND... cccesccsccecs vescucccccccsccsscccvecccccesccsscessescassseuceccsceeucs 21.70 24.80 
Iron ..cccsccccacscesceccscsseccrsceetsscssseen seececessesssccesscaseccesnesssscte ces |annenennnnnnnes traces. 
Lime .....cceccescce seccecccoesceseescesccsscssneeneeece stsesasensescescnssneesass 0.40 1.75 
Magnesia, .....ccccssccsenccerecsessceesenssceesesneccssesearaeseetensetssseeenesees 0.37 0.42 
Potash and Soda....cccccccccccccccvcvccccccccvcccevcccccsscesccccsneccsccceseses|scsenscccccescs 3.22 
98.62 99.39 
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REPORT 


ON 


SECOND GEOLOGICAL DISTRICT. 


BY 


E. B. ANDREWS. 


Pror. J. S. Newnerny, Chief Geologist: 


Dear Sır:—I herewith transmit, for publication in Volume I. of the Final Report 
of the Geological Survey of Ohio, detailed reports on the counties of Gallia, Meigs, 
Athens, Morgan and Muskingum; to which I add a brief discussion of some points 
involved in the study of the coal-field of south-eastern Ohio, enough matter, in all, 
to fill the space allotted to me in the volume. 

My assistant in the field work and in preparing the Sheets of Grouped Sections, 
Mr. W. B. Gilbert, has rendered me invaluable aid, and I cannot commend his labors 
too highly. 

Very truly, yours, 
E. B. ANDREWS, 
Assistant Geologist. 











CHAPTER VI. 


REPORT ON GALLIA COUNTY. 


This county has the Ohio river for its eastern border ; for its southern, 
the river and Lawrence county ; for its western, Lawrence and Jackson 
counties, and for its northern, Vinton and Meigs. The principal 
streams by which the county is drained, are the Raccoon, Symmes, In- 
dian Guyandotte, Campaign, Kayger and Chickamauga creeks. The 
county lies wholly within the range of the Productive Coal Measures. 
The general surface is hilly. The soil is of fair quality. Several seams 
of limestone are found, but they are not very thick. The most persist- 
ent stratum has its geological position about 240 feet below the Pomeroy 
seam of coal. About 80 or 90 feet higher is another stratum, sometimes 
seen, which, as a general rule, has more fertilizing value than the lower 
one. This is due to its greater solubility under atmospheric agencies, 
and, because of this greater solubility, it is not so often seen upon the 
surface. There are, besides, other limestones, which are more local in 
their development, but exert a good fertilizing effect. The valleys, 
which have the “ wash ” of hillsides, containing any of these limestones, 
are generally rich. The best soil is that of the alluvial interval of the 
Ohio, which is very fertile. The climate of the county is mild and the 
county is well adapted to the raising of fruit. For vineyards and peach 
orchards almost any desirable elevation above the low valleys can be 
obtained. 

The chief of its mineral resources is coal, but in some parts of the 
county this is far from being abundant. There are four workable seams 
of coal, two in the western part of the county and two in the eastern. 
The western coal seams are the Sheridan seam, and one about 50 feet 
higher. The eastern seams are the Pomeroy and the Jeffers seam, the 
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latter being about 45 feet below the former. Between these groups or 
pairs we have 260 feet of almost barren Coal-measures, consequently that 
part of the county in which these 260 feet are spread, constituting the 
surface, is destitute of coal. In the extreme western part of the county, 
in Greenfield township, we reach the Ferriferous limestone about 70 feet 
below the Sheridan seam of coal. Under this limestone is another seam 
of coal, and about 20 feet above it is the place of the New Castle seam, 
which is extensively mined in Lawrence county. The Sheridan seam 
has a fine development on Symmes creek and generally through Walnut 
and Greenfield townships. Analyses of this coal, given in another part 
of this Report, show the coal to be of superior quality. The Jeffers seam, 
so called from the mine in Clay township where it is worked, is a coal of 
fair quality and rich in heating power. The character of the Pomeroy 
seam is already well known. For the details of the information relative 
to these several coal-seams, the reader must refer to the Map of the 
Grouped Sections of the county, and to the Reports on the several town- 
ships. 

The principal iron ores are to be found in the western part of the 
county, and were noticed, in part, in the Second Annual Report. 

There is little doubt that brine of remunerative strength may be ob- 
tained by boring almost anywhere along the Ohio river. The wells 
would be a little less deep than at Pomeroy, and possibly the brine would 
be a little less strong. The question of cheap fuel would, however, be 
the chief question. In Cheshire, there is considerable coal in the hills, 
as will hereafter be shown. 


GREENFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


The more important geological facts obtained in this township were 
published in the Second Annual Report. A section was obtained on the 
lands of the Gallia Furnace Company, in Sec. 16, which will be found in 
Map IV., No. 5, in that Report. In this section are found the coal 
directly under the Ferriferous limestone, and the Sheridan coal about 70 
feet higher. Another section obtained on Dry Ridge, showing the posi- 
tion of a valuable stratum of iron ore, was also published in the Report, 
and is seen in Map IV., No. 6. The ore is 114 feet above the Sheridan 
coal. The Sheridan coal is found on Dry Ridge. 

In more recent investigations, a section was obtained on the land of 
J.L. W. Evans, in Sec. 13, in this township. It shows the following 
strata: 
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FEET. IN. 
1. Fossiliferous limestone... ...........ccsscce sessecces secess onnonnon ovevescee sensonner sseoeess 1 0 
2. Shale ..........cs0ce ccccessoe conser cnsces nenne ceensenes asccceeee oeenes veseee cevess eoseeeses coseetens 8 0 
3. Laminated buff colored sandstone.......... ..s.cecccsscoes sescesece senses cssees cnsseeees 8 0 
4. Samdstome.............. cscscscce ceases cornccece cvceve peccce ceateeeeSnecnes svscsens seeeeeess eeecen ce 6 0 
B. Not exposed .............2. sssccscesccscsscsescnsces sescescen annnan an nenn sessce nennen seceee soscaeee 150 0 
6. Soft disintegrating sandstone.............scc0sccececccees sesseeees ceceen secees ene seseaeees ce 20 O 
7. Shale ..........1. csscossce cossce onnnnnnen onsnnnann sunsenene ones see aenunnnnn cesessese ssseoeses sonen 6 0 
8. Coal, 1 ft. 6 in. ; 

9. Clay, O% 4 * {she COal...... auaennner sonnnnenn on nenennannnen ennonnnnn sonannone 4 2 

10. Coal, 2“ 4 “ 

11. Clay ....0. cescescecoscee necces cosseeas cee nnnnen nes enener see cee tesene secensseces testes saseas nennen nee 2 6 

12. Shale............ cccsccsce coscee sosccsceenceesccecs cose senses suonansun ceases soncesaes sanasn sopeeones 3 0 

13. Reported coal in bed of Symmes creek. 


See Map VI., No. 3. 


A sample of the coal from the Evans bank, taken from near the bot- 
tom of the lower and principal bench, was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, 
with the following result: 





Specific Qravity........cccccccecscees coc ccscee seesee sunnannnn snnnsannn son san eee nee nen seeseeees 1.295 
Water ...... ccscsees cocsvscse cos ceces nenne cee cesses ses veeese tence sectece sonen seseceese sense 5.20 
ABD... esses cesses coe tee ceeeee see cnseteceeeteseasees ces ene aan cee ceccensesen cersesececesscsusscoeseecs 1.80 
Volatile combustible matter......... sun csccssecs secccsccecces secces sesees seeseecee ees 28.80 
Fixed carbon............ cccccsccccsccneecees coccces senceceee vosessscece cesees epsceeeee nennen 64.20 

Total ......... 000200 sececece cocece nannne socese sesees cesses coves seecseces sot nennen ceases 100.00 
Sulphur left in coke.......uzcreen sonen ces cccocesscessee see seccee cee acses cca segenece nannten 0.38 


Percentage of sulphur to COKG..........00... cesscsccecccscncee sateen see cneeee cen sans ans 
Permanent gas per pound in cubic fect..............cecee ceeaneee ee 


. 0.57 
enuenseossumennee de AO 


This shows a remarkably fine quality of coal. The ash is very small 
and the fixed carbon is unusually large. The sulphur is also not large. 
If the sample fairly represents the coal of the whole seam, the character 
of the coal is remarkably good. In regard to the dry-burning quality, I 
have little positive knowledge, but the coal is not regarded as a caking 
or cementing coal by those who have used it. If sufficiently dry-burning 
it will make a good furnace coal. If too soft and melting to be used in 
the raw state, it must first be coked for furnace use. From its geoe 
logical position there must be a wide range of the Sheridan coal seam in 
this township. How extensive the ore found 114 feet above the coal is, 
I have no means of deciding, but as its stratigraphical place in the 
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series of strata can now be easily determined, the extent of the ore can 
readily be ascertained by those interested. Should a railroad be built 
through this township, the minerals will be found of great value. 


WALNUT TOWNSHIP. 


Reference was made to this township in the Second Annual Report, 
and a geological section, obtained in section 19, given. This section is 
seen in Map IV., No. 9, and the coal of the Jacob Webster bank was 
shown in Fig. 10, on page 180. The section is repeated in Map VI., No. 
10. Analyses of Mr. Webster’s coal were made by Prof. Wormley and 
given on page 181. In the same section 19, on John Shaib’s land, the 
same seam of coal is seen, where it measures as follows: | 


FEET. IN 
1. Coal eeeeenunonensn ananansen onnuonsnnnnnunn onnnnnune snnnnnnnnnnnon snnnnn san nansnennn sannanane nansnenen 0 8 
2. Slate.......2. cecccsessvcccecccves scsses soscee seceesseesen sesees soseeesss eseeeeess sesceececsesenseesse 0 3 
3. Coal ereannueneunsunnnn onenesesn nennen cencee snsees cecave nennen veces eesseuces evseeese cucees ce sesseeeas 4 6 
4. Under clay......uensssanesesnonsnneen consce coccvssecensensscess sonscenes sececeess seesesces sessseees ses 
See Map VI., No. 6. 
On the land of Charles Neal, in the same section, we find: 

: FEET. IN 

J. Shale, mot measured........ruososnanesen cosscssce cesses cones seeeeeees cusees cosuee eoases nn ense 

2. Coal, upper bench not opened......... ssressrsn coscesceeeeces cesvccecececee senses ern enene 
3. Slate ........ccceccccceccsess sesecastenecets nucees nannannen coneeeeee oeesens Soneecsceces contessee nennne 0 4 
4. Coral ...... cccece ernennen sonnen succes nannen sseneseee sonenenee OP ances Oosece Coes eeeee nansnn nenees ceeese 4 0 
5. Cay... cae ccecceconece coveen evenee snecenees snesesees tesees seseeeese prance pronsanssnnassansnsnsansnnnn 2 6 


Seo Map VI., No. 7. 


On the land of Mrs. Mary Proovens, Sec. 23, in this township, the fol- - 
lowing section was taken: 


FEET. IX 

) PS) 0050: essen seessn snnnennnnuennnnnns annnneunnnnsnensnensn snsnnnsansennssnnnenn sanarsnnn saneee 16 0 
2. Coal, upper 6 in. cannel......zeesaesseossnnnen snnannnnn cosreneeecees ssnanunsn snnnsn anna nnene 1 6 
3. Underlay and shale............ suussesesonsnan sennnnnan coveee senses sueeesces cesses senses eseues 6 0 
4. Limestone ...... 220200 000000 snonuenen soresceesescee seneee seseue seecee sencee senses eneen sonen ceases 1 0 
5. Shale ......000 cecsecses cecoeecee annnonnnn scseee soscseens sacees essen sono srasansnn seeees snenen snnnne 30 0 
6. Fossiliferous limestone......... cscceee scsces covecnees covececeveee secees cee cesses cusses saves 1 O 


See Map VI., No. 8. 


The place of this seam of coal is about 150 feet above the Sheridan 
seam. 
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The following analyses of coal from Jacob Webster’s new bank were 
made by Prof. Wormley: 


No. 1. Sample taken 6 inches from bottom. 

No. 2. Sample taken 2 feet from bottom. 

No. 3. Sample taken 3 feet 6 inches from bottom. 

No.4. Analysis of lower bench in old bank, copied from former Report. 
No. 5. Sample taken from Strait’s bank, Waterloo. 


No. l. | No. 2. | No. 3. | No. 4 | No. 5. 


| | | — nn 


Specific gravity... ....csceeccecesssetceeescceses 1.338 1.295 1.260 1.300 1.300 
Moisture ....cr000 cssceceee cossee ene nennen coees sees 4.40 5.30 5.70 5.15 7.0 
ABD. ...cccccecncces cesses cveccces senesvece sonen ann 6.00 4.50 5.30 4.60 1.90 
Volatile combustible matter.............. 29.20 31.70 30.90; 29.65 30.90 
Fixed carbon ......... cssscssce cesses seeecesce aes 60.40 58.50 58.10 60.60 59.90 
Total .....0..cc00csecscces ne sossee coseenes 100.00} 100.00; 100.00; 100.00} 100.00 
Sulphur............ sssscssee sscssscecscons ceases ces 1.28 0.76 0.71 0.82 0.93 
Sulphur remaining in coke.............00+ 0.52 0.41 0.38 0.07 0.49 
Per centage of sulphur to coke............ 0.78 0.61 0.59 0.11 0.79 
3.24 3.32 3.24 3.72 


Gas per pound in cubic feet............... 3.08 


— 


The average of fixed carbon in the new bank is 59 per cent., which 18 
large, while the average per cent. of sulphur is 0.92, which is not large. 
The coal of the old bank appears to lose more of its sulphur in coking. 
The quality of the coal of the same seam from Strait’s bank, Waterloo, is 
very superior. The ash is unusually small and the sulphur small, while 
the fixed carbon is large. The coal of this seam is very valuable, and if 
a, railroad were built up the Symmes Creek valley, and westward to Cin- 
cinnati or Dayton, the coal could be advantageously shipped both to 
the Ohio river and to the Western markets. 

In addition to the Sheridan seam of coal, found in this and adjacent 
townships, there is another scam about 50 feet higher, which, measured 
at one place by Mr. Gilbert, was found to be 3 feet 6 inches thick. The 
place of this coal is given in the geological section in Map IV., No. 9, of 
the Second Annual Report, and repeated in Map VI., No. 10, of this 
Report. Traces of this seam of coal have been found over a wide areca, 
but Mr. Gilbert found f2w exposures of it where it could be measured. 
Prof. Edward Orton has recently made examinations along the proposed 
Symmes Creek railroad route. In his report to Col. W. H. Trimble, Presi- 
dent Southern Ohio Railroad Company, dated October 22, 1872, I find the 
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following reference to this upper seam: “ [The upper seam, already 
alluded to, has an average thickness of four feet, and is of equal extent 
with the one above named. For a few square miles around Waterloo, it 
can be mined with even more facility than the lower vein. Itiscounted 
in this neighborhood as fully equal to the lower vein as a blacksmithing 
coal, but I have seen no analysis of it.” In another place, Prof. Orton 
thus writes: “ Twoseams—nearly equal in thickness, extent and purity— 
occur in this district, separated from each other by an interval of fifty 
fect. I examined various outcrops of these seams through a belt of 
country, the area of which was not less than thirty square miles. After 
ascertaining that I had not traversed one-half of the ground occupied by 
them, I came to see that the supply in this coal-field alone is so vast that 
it might be drawn upon by south-western Ohio for centuries, without fear 
of exhaustion.” 

Prof. Orton suggests that this region be called the Waterloo coal field, 
the village of Waterloo being proximately in the centre of it. The desig- 
nation is very suitable. The two seams would then be known as the 
upper and lower Watcrloo seams. The more gencral term for the lower 
scam is the Sheridan seam. 

The following analysis by Prof. Wormley of a sample of the coal of the 
Upper Waterloo seam, i. e., the scam 50 feet above the Lower Waterloo 
or Sheridan seam, shows a coal of unusually fine quality: 





Speeific gravity ......... eesecees ssnnnonne nuonen sasnenenn seeees senses aussen cesses coeseeeee eee 1.304 
Moisture. .......0.. ccececee annnennen sunnennan snnn sonen coneeseee seeeeeeee satan esse nase senceeees 6.50 
Ash ...... zeeensoresonennnnnunn ennnsnanunsn onenen sennnnnen onsnnansn anununene ausnnnens ansnen nennen 2.40 
Volatile combustible matter........ 2.2... cesses 020000 000200 sone nnnun nun nen conceeece cesses 30.30 
Fixed Carbon... .ccccecccces cee cee ceeseeeee cee eee coe eueeee see teases seesecees susnsnann annne 60.80 

11: 1 cocccuccuccue cesessececceseececce 100.00 
Sulphur „uses sseesssnsnnnen nononsnnn sensn tees sannnnunn season seecen seeseseee teeeeeees nennen 0.76 
Sulphur left in COKE .......cn eee cce ce ecee cee eee nenn ernst ennssn ons esn anne nansennnnnne O00 
Percentage of sulphur to COKC......... cscs senonennn ceeteseee sncuscces snnnen ereueeeeses 0.47 
Gas per Ib. in CUD. feCt 0.0.0... cess ceeeeeces seceee ccseceees seteeneee succee sesceeeee sess 3.80 


This is the only analysis made of the coal of this seam, but it indicates 
a coal of such unusual excellence that the seam should be carefully 
explored by those interested. 

The existence of the two seams, the upper and lower Waterloo, in the 


same hills, each so rich and pure, gives great prospective value to this 
region. 
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PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Greenfield and north of Walnut. It is 
drained by the Raccoon creek and its small tributaries on the east and 
north-east, and on the west and south-west by Symmes creek and its small 
branches. 

Near Wales, a village in the north-west part of the township, the 
Sheridan scam of coal is mined on the land of Henry Hudson. The coal 
is about 3 feet thick. A blossom of another seam is scen 35 feet above, 
but the seam is probably quite thin. A geological section taken east of 
Wales, in Sec. 5, shows nothing of value except the Sheridan coal. 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandy fossiliferous limestone..........ccccessccassocsce sossceese ononen sescesenss Leese 2 0 
2. Sandy shale .0.... cc... .ccceccese cccees conten seseecute seceee cesses tanceeene veseeseceaucas 14 0 
3. Hard sandstone, with a little iron OTe... io... cee seeces sen cece cosecceee nennen 1 0 
4. Red shale............ ccssecssscscece soccee nennen annnnn seat esac seecesece nennen seeseeoes oseees 12 0 
5. Limestone .....eassocsnensseosense nennen anunanone ceceeecoceen toseaecee seeeeseee sauces casesees 0 3 
6. Finely laminated bluish sandstone..... .......06 csscseee see cee cnsces enseen ceeeesess 25 0 
7. Compact samdstone............ssscsscee secere snnnnnunn sescecoee secececeseseuccece sees eas 2 0 
8. Sandstone laminated at top, compact DClOW...........c0ce ceecee cesece nenn nenn 15 0 
9. Mostly clay shale 01.0.0... ccccscce snnennenn nennen costeeeee concen senses sennannen sensences 18 0 

10. Laminated sandstone... .......ccccc cee cee see cenceecee nennen snn cee sssecssesesessesseeese 8 O 

11. Red shale with nodules of iron orc......... neces ceecee cectas nosnssses snenen nennen 9 0 

12. Samd stone ......... ccc eceee ccenes cosceeeeece seesceees coenee see sessensee anunen ceeeee ceseeeses 10 0 

13. Laminated sandstone ......... cececece cescee secnceees cusnce nennen sonseenes cosseeoss cose 9 0 

14. Red shale. ......... cc cecccce ccc csecoecee conse soeees seeceeee teases ceases aneran nennen seneeess + 0 

15. Mostly laminated sandstone .......1...c.cccee ceeseceee cosetenee seceeeee censseues see 36 0 

16. Blossom Of coal 0.0... ....cecee sense cacsee cones sonennnen cpeaenees cecene St0ee8 ceneeeeeees —— 

17. Fine grained laminated sandstone........ ccessosen seenonenn onnnensennnnsnanennnsnnn 15 0 

18. Heavy sandstone............ccsceseteeseeeee cveeeeces cossesacs coseeeseeeen nesnsene rennen 20 0 

19. Coal—Sheridan seam......... ccssssscecscece onnnnnnen coenee ceecee ansnanene aussen couse 30 


Sec Map VI., No. 4. 


There is little coal to be expected in the hills in this township, which 
are composed of the strata lying above the Sheridan seam of coal. 

On the land of John Bryan, Sec. 26, we find, on a very high hill, an 
out-lier of the Pomeroy seam of coal. The following detailed geological 
section was taken at this point: 

FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstone ......scnseseon neuen cacecs cvceeecuesee seestecee seceseses senses seecee cases eaeecs 2 0 
2, Shale ......cccccece cos cee vccces ces sen secusecscass cescsavcasscscccatecsssessecsesestsscsesseees 10 OQ 
3. Black slate ......... ..c00. ccscescee nanene nennen eeeseeees pencsecee cesses ences eosseesen cones 0 10 
4. Coad oo... cc ccce csveeenee Laeesceen apeceoess cavaes conceecne cueten Ceeeeeee conees eeeeenene seen 0 8 
5. Black slate ..........ccccecsccccccncccece ceccee sesesscee eoeseves seston esecss ce cesses seuss 0 6 
6. Coall.ci...c.cccscccece cocccecccnces contecas enseee seceee neesee seeees cesees oesees ses nennen neaneenne 0 
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FEET. IN. 
7. Black slate.........ccccssoccce sosceescsces sansnunne nassonann nun sun nnannn ee scccsscece senses 2 0 
8. Clay 2.2.0 ccesce cossce cesses sennanunn snnnennun sannan sunnan Stress Oe cencceces sesanssescnseoses 08 
9. Black slate ...........cs00ceooe coe nnnenuen snnunnnnn snnanunan nnonsensnnnnnne snnannsnanunne 06 
10. Coral... anenonoenennann nano nuenssonunnnennene nnnununnn eesseoees aunnunenn annnne sesseosen see 2 4 
LL. Under clay ........sccecssescoee sovees sonnunnan snnusnuen sovese sunsan anssan scenes seaeessenes 2 0 
12. Not exposed......... ccccccesscoecesccasce cee coeess ceseee coosesees sees cscs seecas sossceees 240 0 
13. Fossiliferous limestone. ...........c00 sescccsce cccces aunonenun sonnun aonanunen sessecees 2 0 


See Map VI., No. 5. 


The coal in the above section is the only coal mined for some miles 
sround. The identification with the Pomeroy seam is determined by its 
having the proper and usual elevation above the lower fossiliferous lime- 
stone. This is well seen by reference to the map. 


RACCOON TOWNSHIP 


Lies north of Perry, and adjoins, on the west, Jackson county. The 
Raccoon creek runs through the eastern part of the township. 

In the western part of the township we find the Sheridan coal. On 
the land of Thomas Morgan, Sec. 20, the coal seam measures 4 feet, with 
3 feet of clay shale above, and over the shale 5 feet of sand rock. For 
this section, see Map VI., No. 12. The coal appears to contain more sul- 
phur than at many other places. 

On the land of J. S. Topping, Sec. 36, the following geological section 
was taken: 


FEET, IN. 
1. Fossiliferous sandy limestone ..........0scc0 cescesere annunn socees susees ssceas socess 3 0 
2. Sandstone, with shale above ..........cessccscseececece ces anuane coscerees saveseess „25 0 
3. Not well exposed......... saseosenoonunan csssccace corsen ee seassee annansnan sonannennere ses 14 0 
4. Finely laminated sandstone ...... .....sers cssseseee cee cessor scenes soscesees HRPPFREPER 21 0 
5. Coal, not now mined...... ssc. cseseccee conses saunanennunnannusnunsnnn sunnan sossceccecs 16 
6. Not exposed..........ssessecccsce vossccece cecece soveee snnnen concen sonsannun nnnnne snnanneenen 60 0 
7. Coal reported (Sheridan seam)....... ...... suassunnunnnnonunn sence cecces sesnunnse .— 


See Map VI., No. 11. 

On the land of C. 8. Gooch, Sec. 26, a seam of coal, 1 foot 4 inches thick, 
was found with 8 feet of sand rock directly above it. This is the same 
as the upper coal on Mr. Topping’s land. Its place is given in Map VI., 
No. 13. 

On the land of John Lloyd, near Centreville, the following geological 
section was obtained: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone. ........s00sscececvccescossee nennen severe ceccee nasnonnns ceccsccecessas eocces eveses 12 0 
2. Coal, Sheridan seam..........c.scsscecss cesses cee see cee cesccecescerseccsscvcccecpeesee 2 10 
3. Underclay ......... cscccsceacscceccccee sannunnen sannonnn coceee conces ern neren soceetas see eve 3 0 


4. Sandstone, upper part laminated, lower part crumbling ............ 0000. 20 0 
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5. Hard sandstone .... .......sscsseccvsessee annnnnune cocssees sunnon sannonene soesaseenseses 3 0 
6. Shale. ..........cccsscceccseee coe ces csssnees sea seveen cesses cee cusses ces cue sessesces assess sesso 3 0 
7. Black shale ..........ccccsces ccsoerooe cee non ses sence ceassncercnces Sareeeeesncenss seessenes 1 0 
8. BlueSiron ore (siderite) ..........c.ssccsssssese ssecvssee coscas soeees ananunnen seseeeees 0 3 
9. Shale ........cccccsssccses coscee coecsccce cocesoues aonunnuen cesees cossecuss snanunnnn sussenoness 5 0 
10. Sa@mdstone............ccccsssscescesss cssvceavsccncnccnse sosces cesses sssves sssaeesee consseece 2 0 
11. Shale ............ssccscccccecccsree ceesecee snvese cesses avevescees annansn senses sonsscessoeses 3 0 
12. Coal ...... cs. ccoese nennen nnnuunnnensnunntnsnnnuuusnunnsen ses sannnnnnn sonsce sasnonenesannannenenn 1 0 
13. Underclay and shale... ..........1.ssesscseccsscsecsssseccesesssscssssecsscssscccesceel 0 


See Map VI., No. 2. 


Considerable coal for local use has been taken from Mr. Lloyd’s land, 
and also from the bank of Thomas Morgan. These banks supply Centre- 
ville and the adjacent region. | 

Near Adamsville there is a copious out-flow of brine from an old oil well. 


HUNTINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated in the north-western corner of the county 
and is drained by the waters of Raccoon and Little Raccoon creeks. 

Reference was made to this township in the Second Annual Report, and 
a geological section, taken in Sec. 7, given. This section appeared in 
Map III., No. 37. I copy the section: | 


FEET. IN 
1. Blue clay shale, rich in coal plants...........csssccecccccecerccecessercescccssscscesssens 6 0 
2. Coal, upper 8 in. slaty, comparatively little pyrites ........ssssscsssseseeeseerece 4 0 
3. Not exposed...ensenunnssssnnunnssnnonssnsenssnaunsnnonsnnnnssnnsnanennnsnononsnunnssnussnessnnene 0 0 
4. Iron ore.......s000s0000 coscee ces sneverces sannnennn ceases sovenense cesees sannsnnan cee seecesoes soeeonce 1 0 
d Ferriferous limestone...... „nennen sans cesses cesses sccesescecsee vecsonsss cosas snnsnssn canes 4 0 


If the coal given in the above section is the Sheridan coal, there was 
probably a mistake in the measurement of the space between it and the 
limestone. 

The Ferriferous limestone with its ore is seen only in the western part 
of this township. It dips to the east, or a little south of east, and soon 
goes below the beds of the streams. In other parts of the township, we 
have the Sheridan coal. 

In Sec. 21, the Sheridan coal presents the following structure: 


FEET. IN 
1. Shale ......000ssccasscecccssesscescecccecccesscnssacensscnsseees cuscasansoesscsssessearecseceetevees 8 0 
2. Slaty Coal....cccccsscccrscccssccescrsccscssceseeccsssssceccsscsescnassancscsseses sosesccsenssooesee 1 6 
3. Clay parting .........sssccscsssessssseses deseccscnceecceecrenssassccscessesececeessuneseen sees ces 0 2 
4. Coal ......20. onnnnnssn sannnsnnn sncensnenses secon nsecesscecccesseeeses nnesnsess snsnssnsnnsnssnannsenseen 3 0 


See Map VL, No. 1. 
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So far as observed, the quality of the coal was not equal to that of the 
same seam further south. 

At many points in this part of the State we find another seam of coal 
from 50 to 60 feet above the Sheridan seam, and in Wilkesville township, 
Vinton county, there are two scams still higher. It is probable that 
some of these seams may be found hereafter in Huntington township. 
But, generally, in Gallia county there is an interval of about 260 feet, 
between the seam 50 feet above the Sheridan seam in Walnut township, 
and the seam 45 feet below the Pomeroy scam found in the eastern part 
of the county, which is barren of productive coal seams. 


MORGAN TOWNSIIIP. 


This township is situated upon the north line of the county, between 
Huntington on the west and Cheshire on the east. It is drained chiefly 
by Campaign ereck, except its western border, which is drained by Rac- 
coon creek. In Sec. 7, on the land of Wm. E. Shaver, the following geo- 
logical section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Laminated sandstone.........ccescccssccscceccsceecseeuctcssceeecsescessecseescneccseeses ses 10 0 
2. Red shale containing nodules of limestone........c.scececsceeeeeeees Losevencsccecee 16 0 
3. Samdstone......... ccccecess cesceetevseteccceraasstseeeevceerseusteets senesseee sencee nennen epescess 20 0 
4, Blossom Of Coal... ccc. ccccuc cecucecee cecees coececens seranantnennnnunnnennnnsnssnnsnn nennen wee 
9. Under-elay......... cccececes senses contseeee coneeeace eoenee vee cosaes nenne nes senpes seeece neeeas 2 O 
6. Laminated sandstone ......... ccccceces coccee cocneeces cusceeten nennen canees seseesses none avs 20 O 
7. Red shale with nodules of siderite OTC... .......6. ccsceceee coenecnce cones seceee cesses 12 0 
8. Fossiliferous limestone..ceeeunoennen coecescee cos cecesssensoecssesee cee eceesese san unser eoeuee see 3 0 
9. Shale ...... .ccccscee cecece coceceeee nunennnnn aussen an soesensne nen cetece senonenene nennen sen eeseeees 1 0 
10. Coal, probably quite thin co... ec. cece ccecee cee cae nenansennnsnnnen nennen Ines wees 
11. Shale woo... ee ec cc cece cee ccacecreceeeee nennen sesees ses ceesesenesuse ses coaeae cee aeeuessesaee cee ees 100 
12. Hard fine-grained sandstone ...... 2.2 cc. sun onenenonnnen coe cee cee coneeaeee cee sonen enenaunen 3 0 


Bed of Campaign creck. 
See Map VI, No. 14. 


The fossiliferous limestone in this section is one of very extensive range 
through the Second Geological District. It is found in a large number 
of countics. At Athens, in Athens county, it is seen in the bank near 
the bridge over the Hocking river, not far from the station of the M. & 
C. railroad. It is found in the hills near Cambridge, in Guernsey county. 
Its place is generally about 225 feet below the Pomeroy seam of coal, but 
in Gallia county the interval by the measurements was about 15 feet 
greater, and is so given on the Map. But possibly there may have been 
a slight mistake in the measurements, as it is almost impossible to be 
perfectly accurate if there be any considerable horizontal distance be- 
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tween the two exposures. In all such cases allowance must be made for 
dip, which is generally an unknown quantity. From 80 to 85 feet 
above this limestone we find another fossiliferous limestone, the place of 
which is proximately 140 feet below the Pomeroy coal. The interval is 
alittle more in Gallia county. This upper limestone—which I have 
called the Ames limestone from a location in Ames township, Athens 
county, where Doctor Hildreth, while engaged in the old Geological Sur- 
vey, observed it—is seen in Map VI., Nos. 3 and 4. On the land of Gil- 
bert Glen, Sec. 31, in Morgan township, the lower limestone is seen with 
1 foot 2 inches of coal below it, separated by one foot of shale. The coal 


has been mined a little. The same coal is mined at Frank Denney’s, Sec. 
19. 


SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Morgan and west of Addison. 
In Sec. 29, on the land of A. J. Powell, we find the lower white fossil- 
iferous limestone and the usual thin coal under it. The section is: 


FEET 
1. White fossiliferous limestone.........cccccccsccceccccescccceccceecccecccesescsssensen cesses seeees 1 
2. Clay shale o.........ccccc essen coeces cceneeeee cos ec tece ceneeeees san nen cee seesaeeses teaeeeeee ceseseeee ann 1 
3.  Coall oo. cccccccccece coccccce cosccoses sonsce nennen ton nenne sasaeaces cocpeaseeces sun en nen tee eeneeene tee tee 1 


See Map VI., No. 15. 


The limestone has been burned for lime, but little use has been made 
of the coal. On the land of James Cardwell, Scc. 23, we find: 


1. Shale not Measured........... neues a cosvece coccesees anne cee cee nat eens essen ceceee soenesess ee 

2. Slaty cannel coal ... ..ereasencessen nennen cee cee tee onnenn ensnn cence nsnsnensnnnnesu ton see sensenen 4 0 
3. © 0: 0 ssannansannannnonnnnsnsenenssnunnen 0 6 
A. Not SOCOM... ..cccc cee ccccecees sac ccuces coeceeees scaeenees Caeeeeees ceseneece ceaeee nennen ananen sosesecs 35 0 
5. Fossiliferous Jimestone........... ceccecce cecces coneeececnce ceoeee aes coceee senses eeseeseeseeees 


See Map VI., No. 17. 


In the eastern part of the township we find the Pomeroy scam of coal 
245 feet above the white fossiliferous limestone. A geological section 
was taken on the land of Mr. Irwin, Scc. 6, as follows: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstone........srenessonnnssen cesses ennnennnnnen soneeeees seeseeee ansnen see ceneevers senee Lae eneees 20 0 
2. Laminated ferruginous shale...... .ccccees cecces cncece sencee snnnnssen tar ent cee ann aes anne 6 0 
3. Coal ne ee 0 2 
4. Black ferruginous Slate ......... 0202er cceecs ccecee ccccescenseseecoeees caren: saeses soeees runs 0 2 
5. Coal, Pomeroy seam.....eannsesessonaenannnen cosceeess cosscsneesses anne snseeses ene nee namen 2 6 
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6. Not exposed .......scssscssces csscecees nun son nanenn sensen ann ceecesesscuceenes nunennnn sonansans sun ees 248 0 
7. Fossiliferous limestone .......00.cccec cesses annunnnen cocsce vovcctees cesses nesecces sun nen ans one ee ene 
See Map VI., No. 18. 


GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Springfield, and directly west of Gallipolis. 
The Pomeroy seam of coal is found in the hills, but nowhere is very 
thick. We find also a seam,—which in Clay township is considerably 
‘ mined, and which I have called the Jeffers coal,—the stratigraphical 
place of which is from 40 to 45 feet below the Pomeroy seam. 

On the land of Mrs. Madeline Thompson, Scc. 5, the following geologi- 
cal section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Samdstone.........cccccccceceececese corceeces one non ses veesescesescecse ees sovceae senses cvcneees ces 10 0 
2. Shale... ... se cce cee cecsce cee coseee seesencse sae coener oeseeees cssceveseserscesesceseceses nenn nen san ern 30 
3. Coal, Pomeroy seam ............cersssescevseeces nassen ccecce ccs cecesssesessacssscesssesesssenese 2 8 
4. Not exposed .......ccceecccsce cece ccc see ccnees conececee ese ces ceesessenee nn ons ers see ene cee seeceee 81 0 
B. Limestone, not Measured... .......0...cece cescee cee voeves secassescee anne nen ese seucrecesacese ase 
6. Notexposed .......ccccc cesses seccescceccececeee ces sescetees coe svecsetestttescsscscsssssessersssaee OF O 
7. Red shale with nodules of limestone ..........ccccccec ves ccsssccsscsecessccessccsesenee 20 Q 
8. Limestone conglomerate, no fossils seen .........06.csceee cen cee seeessecesccsrveccsenne oo O 


See Map VI., No. 16. 


The Jeffers coal was not scen, but its outcrop may easily have been 
covered up. 

On the land of John Northrop, Sec. 19, the following geological section 
was taken: 


FEET. IX. 
1. Sandstone, not Measured.......sccccsccccecccssccccccescccsecsesessccsccseees seeeseseeeneees see 
3. Coal, Jeffers scam ...... snerenensossnnen cen caecnnsccne ces unse san nnnonnnonansennusenenenssnnenuunene 2 8 
4. Not OEXpOsed ......... cececscus cosceeees sereseces covesceee eeeeeeces eenees ceeeee sesesesee nansnn ee oe 130 0 
5. Shale ......... ccc ceeces sec ces vee coecee consusecsascesectes cecseeeee vepeceess succes cosseeese ceases sesee 18 0 
6. Limestone .......ccccescecccccecaccccscusencacsceusecccsccceseesacssctessensesseesseccesecvecess 2 0 
7. Buff laminated sandstone. ..........cccccceccsccavavececcescevsesceees seseceees anne sevens 4 0 
8. Red shale.....cccccccccsccscccscsseecccsscccsccsccectscsececseescescesteeececcesesscssesseeeseees 16 0 
9. Nodules of ore and LIMeStONC........c.ccsceeccecsceeateeccecessscsssnsecscecereseaesseces 
10. Shale ........cccccccccsccecesccsscetcccsecesceeccsscceteeeeesseeeeensenseneeng eneeece ee Oeneeseee une 30 0 
11. Fossiliferous limestone ...... .ccceccscscecccccsseccccccceccecccsscssescesecesescesceonseoes 2 6 
12. Dark shale.........osssreneeosnonnnonesnuennnnnnnunnnnnnsnnenneennnonnennansnnsnnnneronnunnennene 4 90 


Bed of Raccoon creck. 
See Map VI., No. 19. 


The same seam of coal as that given in the above section is mined on 
the land of Mr. Gilligan, in the same Sec. 19. 
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HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Green and east of Walnut. The higher 
lands take the Jeffers coal-seam, but nowhere are the valleys in the west- 
ern part of the town deep enough to reach down to the Sheridan coal, or 
_ even to the seam 50 fect above it. Like several other townships in this 

county, it is not in the best geological range for coal. 

On the land of Wm. Williams, Sec. 33, a geological section was taken, 
which is as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Blue shale with nodules of siderite Oe ......... annnsn oonnonnun annuso cocses ences ssenes 8 0 
D, Coal ......ccccccsccccccccceccsccsscecccescsccscccatscsccneeestescesessecevecsssseceevensesccscscons ces 0 2 
3. Clay ....cccoeccscscceccssccensccersuscccsscsescessensesssaseeceuseesesensceeeceecesseeseeeeesece pense 0 2 
4. Cera .......cccsecccnvsccsccscesccccvevcaccetcsscctevetenceccccasessevcvnscvetecceccscsnseneesassestes 1 6 
5. Under-clay and shale........ccscccccsersccsccssevsencscccscesccssesnecsgessevaccseces teessees 10 0 
6. Limestone........cccrccccccccveccccccccsevccaccesvae sevceessessscscccsccsrevccaseusesesgesecesences 1 0 


See Map VI., No. 9. 


The limestone in this section is not to be confounded with a fossiliferous 
limestone, the place of which is 25 feet below. The coal in this section 
has not been found as yet in much thickness, but its exact place in the 
series being known,—and this is easily ascertained by reference to Map 
VI.,—further search might be rewarded by finding it somewhere suffi- 
ciently developed for profitable working. In Sec. 18, on the land cf 
James Bane, we find the Jeffers seam of coal pretty well developed. The 
geological section is as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
Roof not SOM .......00 cccsec cocces cosceenes cosccnsee voces coccssseeces sesscece sosces ses cseseeecs 


2. Coal, mot mined ...........ce.cessveececcccnceeereescosnscecesssessccnsesescessreneessoneseees eee 2 6 
3. Black slate.........ccsccscscssecccecsscesccscecssscesseecssscscsacssscssseseesses cosesseceassasnces 1 0 
4. Clay shale ...... .ccccees cccsce cscceceeececons ceececeer sees ceccse sensesenses nunnensen eeeeee seenen 2 0 
5. Coal...s.csccsceccscsccccsccccscessesescesessscesssesecsssesseessaensseeseenssesesseses soeeeescsens ens 3 2 


On the land of Jacob Day, Sec. 8, we find the same seam presenting 
the following measurements: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Black slate...... .cececccccesconcscece cesses seetee aeccen see cee cessstencee cea eee sesensee nenne nennen 1 2 
2. Coal) nc... ccccssce cence ccccce cocccsceersec cee secenectceettarsnsce ces san uns cecessesccesscsscscssssseneee OO D 
4. Coa ........... cca ccscccescevevere covscecsecssesesccssseos ces sce svccesscescsccecssssseesestecsesesseensens nee oo OO 


GUYAN TOWNSHIP. 

This township extends to the south line of the county, and touches the 

Ohio riveron the south-east. It is chiefly drained by the waters of Indian 
Guyandotte creek. 
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The chief coal seen in this township is the Jeffers seam, the geological 
position of which is about 50 feet below the Pomeroy seam. The 
following geological section was taken on the land of Samuel Holley, 
section 18: 


FEET. IN 
1. Blossom of Pomeroy Coal........sccseccsssecccecccseceencscsseecscascsseeecescesesseesscoess wee ase 
2. Not OXpPOSCA.....c.cececececsceccsnceecsevseccececscececces seceesecescsensceseencescneeenaseaceoes 39 O 
3. Shiale .......cesccccvasenccvecccnccccevecceessesceeesctscess cesses stessecsccecessenesasseesasseescoees 8 0 
4. Black slate..........cc.secscoesccsucssseccscecceseccscscescessceseeteteessuers sesesssassseeeeresces 0 6 
5. Coal, Jeffers seam.......cccscscccccscccscessencescescceseseseessecnscesserscsccesessesssesenece 2 8 
6. Under-clay and sandstone........0scccccocccssseecscseccccersscsceescsersccssesenscsscnsesees 12 0 
7. Not exposed.....ssnresnsssnsersssenssenenansnsnnnansonsnsnnnonsnansnonsesnnunnnnnenmennsnnunsnnn 32 0 
8. Fire-clay colored with iron......cccscoesseesscssceseccccssceesrseaseore essansnensonsassnune 15 0 


See Map VI., No. 20. 


Here the blossom of the Pomeroy scam was scen, but no measurements 
of the coal could be made. The seam is probably thin. 

On the land of William Caldwell, section 17, the following geological 
section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone and conglomerate.....c.cscccccccsscscccscsscceescscscaeeeesecccetsees seessaees 1 0 
2. NOt exposed......s.sescsesecccccsceccsesesececcsenscecsesceseasseeeseesreseseenee eoeeeeesensnensoe 12 0 
3. Shale.....eesssseusssnesennsensnunenosneonsnunsnnnnnnennsonnnnsnssnonanenennonssnsnannrnnssnnenuneren 4 0 
4. Black slate......eesceseonsnssensenonenonenennanonsonssnnnnnennennssnsnsonnonenssnnesnonsnesns nennen 06 
5. Coal, Jeffers seam.......esnsanesnesssnnensunennnnnnensnnensnsnnennansronnnnsnsnnnn secceeresecs 3 4 
6. Under-clay and shale for the most part........cccccccssscecsccecersecececsseneresseees 10 0 
7. Limestone .....ccccccececsnecteeceeeeree cesses cnseseeeencsasesssseseeseeeacsecssssepecessceaecenses 1 0 
8. Notexposed..... cccsceccsscceeeccceecccseeescnsescseseccscseesccesseeeeeee ses ceseuseereseseeees 0 0 
9. Firc-clay colored with iron... .zeeeseesonnennsnosnnennonnsnnosnssnnnonnsuennsnssnnssnensere 8 0 


Sce Map VL, No. 21. 


Here the coal reaches a fair thickness. In section 13, on the land of 
Elijah Williams, the same seam of coal is scen, but it is much thinner. 
The geological section is as follows: 


FEET 
1. Sandstone and conglomerate.......cccscessccesccvcessescsssessestereeeecseessresceecsereacsce 2 
2. Clay ehale....eneesnssnsonssanssnensssnnennnnsnsnenuensnnnnnssnnnennnsnnssnssemsnunsennernonssnensnne 6 
3. Coal, Jeffers seam...... ...cssrossensossonnnnsnnnsnnssensnunsnnnensnsnenssnnrnnnnsnnssnsnnnennnnene 2 
4. Not Seen....eseesennssennenssnssnnsonnsnnnnsnnnonnsnnenenssnnnnssnsnnsnsnnunsnssnnsnstennanssnnsnensnse 220 


Ohio river, 
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On the land of Franklin Fowler, section 13, was taken the following 
geological section: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone and conglomerate..........ssseseesusssnonsnnssnenensenunnnnennensnnnenanennen 12 0 
2. Shale ......2s0sssssnonsuessonsnunnnonennneennsnnnnanenenansnenonnnsnonnsnensnnansns sn oansnnnnunsnene 8 0 
3. Coal, Jeffers Seam ........cccecesceescsscecsesesecsccsscseescssencsenesscscensacesscsceescanees 2 6 
4. NOt exposed.......cccce ce ssscserccesensccccesseesccseeeesenaveesneseeesenseeseseceesserenseeceseaes 10 0 
5. Limestone «20.0... .cccerscescccee scence escscesceeseucecscencnceaceneeesersceeesenenecenecsensees 1 0 
6. Not exposed .......ccecscccrsccecsccscccccsenensceecccsscesesssseeeecsnenseee sccucssesscoenseese se 3 0 
7. Unstratified fire-clay colored with iron...........0r0402000 000000 nnsn one ennnnnnne nennen 4 0 
8. Not Exposed.........cccscscecersscessecscecececsacecsetecscesersnecesesesseesresese . ceeceneeeeee 51 0 
9. Sandstone .......ccccccccsesscccee snsescersesconsacsecen nenne tenses Laceee nsensssesnansenusnnene 20 O 


See Map VI., No. 22. 


The same coal is mined on the land of Burwell Simms, in the same 
section. The somewhat remarkable deposit of fire-clay found everywhere 
in this region, about 45 feet below the Jeffers coal, may have value. It 
doubtless has too much iron in it for good fire-brick, but there may be 
other uscs to which it may be applicable. 


OHIO TOWNSHIP 


Lies east of Guyan, and is bounded on the east and south by the Ohio 
river. The Jeffers seam of coal is mined near Sample’s Landing. A 
geological section was taken on the land of C. R. Small, as follows: 


FEET. IN, 


1. Sandstone, not measured.....rssensosserenssensnnnsennsnunnnsnnnnn nennen ensnsene nennen 

2. Coal, Pomeroy seam, reported...sersersessseeensenssssnsnnnennnensensensnnesannn ensure 1 

3. Not exposed.....eesunensensonennennnsnensnennnnennnnnenensnenennssnnnsonsnnssnenunnsnunanssanne 30 

4. Sandy shale........eunnsnoossnnnssnennnasenenesnennensnnennnnnnnn cen cea sonssnenssnsanssn sae nanene 8 

5. Clay shale........cecccscscsssscsesssececsccecescecssescaeseees sunenennesnunnsnnssnsnsnnnnn nun 2 

6. Coal, not mined..eenecaneerernseneeesnennn nen snn essen ane cesensssccsesssecesssecececsscsssseucs 2 

7. Black ferruginous shale.........ccesccssesecsseecccseresescceceseessseseecesceaveveeesesese 3 

8. OC): | Co 0 10 
9. Clay... nn 

10. Coal, Jeffers SCAM «un ccc sec cee cce cee cessteceseeces ces senseseesee see cee eee aseseeseeseneeeereetses = 
1l. Umder-clay.....cccccccseaccscssesceensec see con eee sn cee ceesaaaseeesseeee cus coe cee sesees seeesunaesees 2 6 
12. Not exposed... kun ccaeetcee coe cec ces catece ces cesescscstsersctesscettessssstesesscssssssssees 40 Ü 
13. Fire-clay stained with iron, not measured Keessassnsenensenennne seeenee cae sun cee one 


See Map VI., No. 23. 


This coal is mined at two other banks near this landing. It is of the 
same thickness in all. The coal has a good reputation. 
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CLAY TOWNSHIP 


Is directly north of Ohio township, and lies upon the Ohio river. In 
this township, the Raccoon creek empties into the Ohio, after draining 
portions of Hocking, Athens, Vinton, Meigs, Jackson and Gallia counties. 

The principal coal found in this township is the Jeffers seam, which 
is mined by Abram Jeffers, Sec. 26. A geological section was taken at 
his mines as follows: 


FEET. IN. 

1. Sandstone not measured .......-.ccccecesscsessecescscscces covscececces sonsessceseecvescsoes u. 
2. Coal, Pomeroy seam, once opened. .....rsessssesenonnennsnsnensnnnunssensnnanunnnenense 1 6 
3. Not exposed......rcrccccccescseccecsseeseccscserscsesscssscsceecssessecesessnsscsessesseessacsee 0 0 
4. Sandy shalle..........-.ccssssescecsseecsecscsenecsesesceccscceesesasseseetesseesecaeesese senses „ 10 0 
5. Clay shale.....enseosenensnsonsssnsnsnsssnnsnsnunnennersonsnnnuonennnsnssennsnsnnsnnsnsseestonanne 3 0 
6. Top coal, not mined ...........ccccccecscsssceeccnsscenecssscesenereessccceencseranesesceacees 2 0 
1. Ferruginous black slate......... 1.1... 000000000 sannenann ceesecere oon nannannnn sosseeers aaeees 2 0 
8. Coal ..ccccccscccesccnccscncscsescccecscacerecssecsesssssesscesssessescaarseseceseeseceseesseeseeeeen 0 10 
9. Olay..essersnnsessssennsnnnnennsnnsensnnonnsnnsnnennsnnssnennsnensnsssesnnnssssstnnssnontenonnnnnnne 1 0 
LO. Coal ..srcsscecccces sasccce coecscees coscee snnsnnnnnennnnsnn Geece sees snensnann sanann nannen anssnsnnn ces 36 
1l. Under clay......ersenseesensnonsnesnnnnnensnnnensnsesnnnnnne snnnsunen snon sn snnnsn snansn nennen see 2 6 
12. Not Cxposed...ccscscccsrecccesecsecssccccerscscnsccsstesseeesesescncsessssesceacessecensesenss 3 0 
13. White fire-clay......... ccc. cscsecees coscecece snnnnn sanannnnn seesenees seeees sansnnnan sen ran 4 0 


Bed of creek. 
See Map VI., No. 24. 


The fire clay—No. 13 in the above section—contains apparently little 
iron, and may be worthy of trial for fire-brick. The clay has not been 


analyzed. 
Samples of the Jeffers coal were analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the 


following result : 


No. 1. Taken 14 inches from bottom of seam. 
“2. ‘from middle of seam. 
“ 3. “ *“ near the top of seam. 











Specific Qravity......ccccccsssecccssesccecsseeseseseetnseces sossesees nennen 2 ; 1.304 


MOiSture...... cscee seve senanonen cecccececccseer tes cae sun cee nn ces cee tastes ens 5.30 
ASN....cccccecccccccccccscccscscssncscenseecscotevccousseccceeceessecereusecens 6.20 
Volatile combustible matter.............cccecees cos ceeeceeee tee ceees 26.70 
Fixed carbon... c.ccccssecse css cen con cee sectes ann eacete sesees sesenas senescence 61.80 

Total. .......cccccasccecasecescvesee ses cesseceeteateseeterseescs 100.00 
Sulphur... 0.87 
Sulphur left in coke... seeseeeses accu ceascessssesseceeon anna cee 0.46 
Pereentage of sulphur. tO COKG ssc ccssecsce ssesecses esssscsen ovseseens 0.67 
Permanent gas per tb. in cubic feet.. sone enssencess 3.32 
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The coal near the top of the seam is unusually good, but the seam, 
taken as a whole, contains too much sulphur to warrant the use of the 
coal for those purposes where sulphur is specially detrimental. The coal 
has high heating power and ought, if as good as the sample tested, to 
make a good steam coal. 

On the land of Hugh Plyman, Sec. 5, the Jeffers coal was seen with its 
accompanying strata as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Samdstome.....c... ccsccsee cscccnece cvccen cee seesceees caseee sepene tenes anssnsann ceases sans sesens 12 
2. Shale......unnc een base see nae ce ceases cesses segees becuse senmsonsnsssemsssnssn see snsnsnsn sen ann 3 
3. Black slate and shale..............ccecccece cos seeeee see eve seeeeeeeres coscnussoesen oeeen seseeeee 3 0 
4. Not well exposed........ccssce csscccee une cocsccees cesses san nun sun ceeasess von san cee acess tecsesesas 30 
5. Coal, Jeffers seam...........us2s sus sen concen cccees nennen snsnne cas nnanen sn snnnnn sescnene sesasasecs 2 6 
6. Under clay... wanna 1 0 
7. Impure hard sandy limestone... 30 


See Map VI., No. 25. 
GALLIPOLIS TOWNSIIP. 


Unfortunately neither of the two seams of coal found in the eastern 
part of the county—viz., the Pomeroy seam and the Jeffers seam, 45 to 50 
feet below the Pomeroy seam—appears to be well developed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Gallipolis. To the south in Clay, Ohio, Harrison and 
Guyan townships, the Jeffers seam is thick enough to be valuable, and 
to the north, in Cheshire, the Pomeroy seam is in fair thickness, but in 
the hills near Gallipolis both seams appear to be quite too thin to have 
much practical value. Judging beforehand, one would think that to be 
located along the direct range of a famous seam of coal, like the Pomeroy 
seam,—which is also the Wheeling and the Pittsburgh seam — would 
almost insure an adequate supply of fuel, the first clement of modern 
material progress, but this is often not the case. Coal seams show very 
great variations both in thickness and quality, and the Pomeroy seam is 
no exception to this law. In the ancient coal-producing marsh there 
were areas where very little vegetable matter was accumulated, and con- 
sequently in such areas the coal would be thin. There were even areas 
in which no vegetation grew, and where we find no coal whatever. If, 
in the series of maps accompanying the Geological Reports for the Second 
District, some of which are not yet published, we follow the Pomeroy 
seam of coal through Gallia, Meigs, Athens, Morgan, Washington, Noble 
Muskingum, Guernsey and Belmont counties, we shall find the seam 
subjected to the most remarkable variations. Over very large areas it is 
so thin as to be utterly worthless. . 

The following is a geological section, or two sections oombined, each 
taken in the neighborhood of Gallipolis: 
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FEET. IN. 

1. Sandstone, not measured ......ususerssoene csssseeccecrcencecccoee caveescssescesecees nu — 
2. Red shale ..........00 cssconece cosscs cnceee cesses snnnnrnen snesee sannonsnn sesees searees soon eeeeee snes 10 0 
3. Samdstone.......cccccccccccccccscsscceccvecccesctcsscccaccccesces cspececce cevevecceseseceseesesccsese 9 O 
4. Shale 0.0... ..ccccce scenes sce cecese coescenee eosvossee eeenen eosses onsees gnsens sennesens eoecssenseccessee 8 0O 
5. Coal (Pomeroy Seam)......ceecscecseescccccecsecescsesssees pesesesececsoescssceeassersecaceeees 2 O 
6.  Undder-clay..........ssssscssessessecsscscnnsscacsnssccccssseseecnesescesersencaeascsccceescessoeces -~2 0 
7. Samdstome............cccecs cesses sccveeaveces cocees scecsseeensen en anne sun sen see con see vente con arses 2 0 
8. Shales and sandstone ...........csccscscccscscerscsscnscsscnsecccnstesscecscscnecscscecsascevens 20 O 
9. Not exposed ....ccccccecccseverercseccsccescesessescseccnsesessensesseesescscessoaseessceecseneeens 17 0 
10. Samdstome......... cccocssce sonnnnsunnannun sanunnannnne aunnenann sassnenss sannen snanansnn ansnsn ceeeeese 10 0 
11. Coal (Jeffers seam) ......... su0s00 srunnaonu concen cosscence seseceses accccseucess sesseceee suseesecs 1 3 
12. Clay and shale... ............ csccce ceccseces conscteee sansnanen seseeces sannnn nenn ossnnanne seveesees 4 0 
13. Sandy iron ore ......... cccssccee cocer eee cncece ceneeseee coneences soeees cosseeees consensus seseesens 0 6 
14. Laminated ferruginous sandstone......... zunenssun ssscseeee sescasees coseee consesses cosseees 10 0 
15. Not CxpOSed .......csc00csscceres sesceeseeses sennnunen serececes sansseses soeseseescnsnsencces eeseatees 56 0 
16. Red shale, with sandy shale in the middle ......... zus. sseosonsnanonon snnnennse anne 20 0 


See Map VI., No. 26. 


It is possible that by careful search one or the other of these coal seams 
might be found in larger development. 

The ore noticed in the foregoing section was analyzed by Prof. Worm- 
ley, with the following result: 


Specific gravity.....erssasssonnnsonn nennen ces csecsesseces ceases nannnensnnssnnnsnnnen san nennen 2.682 


Water combined...... «u... 220200000 concessee onen seseesees onsnanann unense saesenese snunenenn 10.00 
Silicious Matter............c0c cee cee eecces con vee sen sstnnnnon conccescescs cesses csstescncceeceees 44:20 
Iron sesquioxide........... cece cee cesses con eee enoeee cee see ces ces eescesccesesees snnssn sen sure LO 
ManganeSe.........ccccceseccecaccee ces een cas cee cesses cesses cas cse sce scsscessecsessescsccesescce 1,80 
Lime phosphate... cs. ccc cccsscccsscee coeseeen cee cess sesssvessssssescessssssssssesecsseascecssreeee (FL 








66 CATDOMALE ..cccccce cccceccecces cones: cescseece seccee soseusets senses soctceees seasevese coves 2.28 
Magnesia ......... sunssusenunsennanenen ceseceees eeseus sasesenen anssen peesssses anne sepeasens vas 1.51 
Sulphur ......ccccccce cecee csecesees ceceee cea ees ene eee eenee neeceeee ron cee ces caececes sen eep oases trace. 

Total ...cscc0c ccoccscee ccccccces onen cesses coe nen caveceecseeseesececs costes cpesecess ceeene 99.43 
Metallic 1rom....cecccscccccscccs coccce coves cecceccns cessecces anne nn Hanne seasesceessvensee geceec 25.36 
Phosphoric acid ........4 ssesseees svscceees snnnnnnen cvcces coeeecees snnnnnnen cossen eucese seen 0.19 





The ore is good, so far as freedom from impurities is concerned, but it 
g I 3 

is not rich enough in metallic iron to make its use profitable, unless, 

possibly, as a mixture with the richer Missouri ores. 


ADDISON TOWNSHIP 


Is situated upon the Ohio river north of Gallipolis. In this township the 
Pomeroy seam of coal is found but it is not very thick. On the land of 
Wesley Rothgeb, Sec. 17, the following geological section was taken: 
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FEET. IN 
1. Heavy sandrock.........enouuo0n sonueuner sunnunssnannunnonsnnnonsunn ses seescs nunnennnn anonnenes 25 0 
2. Shale .........unsosnonsanssnn sun unsenn ses snnnonnnnnen nannonuns conses secs snannnnen sosensees seeeeeees 2 6 
3. Coal, Pomeroy seam .........cssccecscccesseccecscces sonsnnsen snnnnnnon saceas cceeee nenn nennen 2 0 


On the adjacent Sec. 23, on the land of Samuel Rothgeb, the coal is a 
little thicker. The measurements were as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Heavy samdrock............010csccessoe nunununen sunsnnenn sunsnnnansn caccecons nnnnan nassen ceeeee 20 0 
2. Shale .0..........cc0csvces coveccesscccecs cesses cosseeeen cvecee seeees arenes sesseeoee cus seases sevsecens 2 0 
3. Coal, Pomeroy SCAM ........5 serscnen sannnnnnn costes vucece cesses nasse sence succes cesees sanene 2 6 


This section is seen on Map VI., No. 30. 


The Jeffers seam was not noticed in this township. It is probably very 
thin or has disappeared altogether. 


CHESHIRE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the north-east corner of the county and borders 
Rutland on the north and a part of Salisbury on the east. Bothof these 
townships are in Meigs county; the latter contains the city of Pomeroy. 
Cheshire is better supplied with coal than any township in the eastern 
part of Gallia county. 

At Bradbury’s bank, Sec. 16, near Kaygerville, the following geological 
section was taken: | 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandy Shale.........euossssoassnsonuosenennnen nananunnn soosssees conten seseeseee nunssn senses peeves 8 0 
2. Shale .......0. cssscssee cosscscce concce ceessesee scesse nee socees snnensens cnstas sonnseces succes acceceers 2 0 
3. Coal, Pomeroy seam...sescrnassesenuensn cesses cvcces cesses ceceeeeeesse coe ecoes ses cesees nennen 4 6 
4.  Umrder-clay......ccccccccsscescssce ccs sncstcecs ceccssceessce seeaeees seven snans seseeees secees nennen 1 0 
B. Not Be@n...nsensssessesnensensssneossusssennennensssnennasensssnennennssnsssrnnonnesonsnenseusnsnsssnnsustnnennsnen ano reese 140 0 
6. Limestone, no fossils SC@M..............cscsse ses sve cceces cescacecscasesereeeses cusece cecece see 1 0 
7. Blue shale... ......... sce cccsssssesescsoscesssssvasssee sesscsnsnssassrencosessrsasassscsssecsssssscsseonesssesessss 10 0 


Bed of Kayger creek. 
See Map VI., No. 27. 


This is a good development of the Pomeroy seam. In Scc. 9, on the 
land of Jacob Rife, we find the Pomeroy coal seam measuring 4 ft. 2 in., 
with 30 feet of heavy sandrock over it. No shale was seen over the coal. 
This section is seen in Map VI., No. 28. 

On the land of David Coughenoeur, Sec. 8, was taken the following 
geological section : 
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FEET. IN 
1. Heavy sandstone..........ccccccssssccssee sosssceecccecsssecnescevesccnsesese secaserpeeceeeuees 30 0 
2, Shale ........ssscssccccscecvseccccccsscecee asenensnnsennsanetsnenssnnansansananennnusnsununnnunensen 1 6 
3. Coal, Pomeroy seam, somewhat unevenly bedded............csssseeseesseeeeveees 4 4 
4. Under-clay and shalle..........cssssceccsescessccscesesccecssasseccsevacescsessascescsceensces 5 0 
5. Notexposed.....sessenssseenossnonsnnunsnnnunsennssnnenunnnonnansunsnssssansunnnunnensssnnnnnnnns 41 0 
6. Sandy ore and Sandstone........+cssscccovcrccesececcscccsseccssesscessescccsssecessceecscces 4 0 


See Map VI., No. 29. 


The Pomeroy seam was found to be 4 feet thick on the land of John Q. 
Evans, Sec. 3. Here we find 3 feet of shale between the coal and the 
heavy sandrocks above. 

The Evans and Guthrie banks furnish the main supply to the eastern 
half of Cheshire township. 


ELEVATION AND DIP OF COAL SEAMS. 


I am indebted to Major Henry Grayum, Civil Engineer of Gallipolis, 
for many valuable statistics, the result of his own personal surveys. They 
were communicated by him to the Gallipolis Bulletin, Feb. 14, 1872. 

In his article, he designates the Pomeroy seam as Coal No. 1 and the 
Jeflers seam as Coal No. 2. His statement in regard to the dip is as fol- 
lows: ‘Seam No. 1, in the N. E. quarter of Sec. 33, Town. 6, Range 14, 
(near Braley’s salt well, Rutland township, Mcigs county,) has an eleva- 
tion of 284 feet above high water of the Ohio; and near the south-east 
corner of Sec. 35, Town. 3, Range 14, (Gallipolis township) it has an ele- 
vation of 192 feet above the same mark. Allowing 8 feet for fall of river 
between the two points, and we have 200 feet elevation at the latter point, 
leaving 84 feet (the difference) to be divided by 163, the number of miles 
of latitude, which gives 5.09 fect of dip south to the mile. In the N. W. 
quarter of Sec. 1, Town. 1, Range 13, (Minersville, Meigs county,) the 
samc seam is at high water mark. Deducting 10 feet from the elevation 
at Braley’s well for the two miles of north latitude, and adding two feet 
for fall of the river between the points, and we have 276 feet of difference, 
which, divided by 10}, the number of miles of cast departure, gives 
26.926 feet to the mile for the dip east, the direct line of dip being south 
73° 7 east. A line at right angles with this line of the greatest dip 
would bear north 16° 53’ east and south 16° 53’ west, and would neither 
rise nor dip. From this calculation, we may assume 5.09 feet south and 
26.926 feet cast as the empirical law of the dip of the seam.” This, Major 
Grayum says, will require correction for variation (2°) of needle, inac- 
curacies of directions and distances of old survey lines, and also for any 
undulations there may be in the seam. The highest elevation of the 
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Pomeroy seam, as given, is at Braley’s salt well, and the lowest is at 
Antiquity, above Pomeroy, where the coal is reached by a shaft. Major 
Grayum gives the elevations of these points äbove tide water at Norfolk, 
as 840 and 377, respectively. The difference, 463, is the whole amount 
of dip between the two points. Calling the direct distance 17 miles, we 
have an average dip of 27.23 feet per mile in this particular direction. 

The interval between the Pomeroy seam (No. 1) and the Jeffers seam 
(No. 2), taking the average of all Major Grayum’s measurements, is 43.8 
feet. Major G. has also noticed the thin seam of coal which appears in 
Map VII., Nos. 8 and 9, and gives its position as 200 feet below the Pom- 
eroy seam, which is exactly what the Map shows. 
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REGISTER OF SECTIONS IN GALLIA COUNTY. 


MAP VI 


Geological Section in Sec. 21, Huntington township. 


6“ 


on land of John Lloyd, near Centreville, Raccoon townabip. 
on land of J. L. W. Evans, Sec. 13, Greenfield, township. 
in Sec. 5, Perry township. 

on land of John Bryan, Sec. 26, Perry township. 

on land of John Shaib, Sec. 19, Walnut township. 

on land of Charles Neal, Sec. 19, Walnut township. 

on land of Mrs. Mary Proovens, Sec. 23, Walnut township. 
on land of Wm. Williams, Sec. 33, Harrison township. 

in Sec. 19, Walnut township. 

on land of J. S. Topping, Sec. 36, Raccoon township. 

on land of Thomas Morgan, Sec. 20, Raccoon township. 
on land of C. S. Gooch, Sec. 26, Raccoon township. 

on land of Wm. E. Shaver, Sec. 7, Morgan township. 

on land of A. J. Powell, Sec. 29, Springfield township. 

on land of Mrs. Madeline Thompson, Sec. 5, Greene township. 
on land of James Cardwell, Sec. 23, Springfield township. 
on land of Mr. Irwin, Sec. 6, Springfield township. 

on land of John Northrop, Sec. 19, Greene township. 

on land of Samuel Holley, Sec. 18, Guyan township. 

on land of William Caldwell, Sec. 17, Guyan township. 
on land of Franklin Fowler, Sec. 13, Guyan township. 

on land of C. R. Small, Sample’s Landing, Ohio township. 
on land of Abram Jeffers, Sec. 26, Clay township. 

on land of Hugh Plyman, Sec. 5, Clay township. 

in neighborhood of Gallipolis, Gallipolis township. 
Bradbury’s bank, Sec. 16, Cheshire township. 

on land of Jacob Rife, Sec. 9, Cheshire township. 

on land of David Coughenoeur, Sec. 8, Cheshire township. 
on land of Samuel Rothgeb, Sec. 23, Addison township. 





CHAPTER IX. 


REPORT ON MEIGS COUNTY. 


This county lies upon the Ohio river, which constitutes its eastern and 
part of its southern boundary. It is bounded on the north by Athens 
county, on the west by Vinton county, and in part on the south by Gallia 
county. The principal affluents of the Ohio, by which the county is 
drained, are Shade river and Leading creek. The county is generally 
hilly. The soil of the valleys is rich, and that in the immediate valley 
of the Ohio particularly so. When it is remembered how crooked the 
Ohio river is along the border of this county, and how much of this very 
rich valley soil therefore belongs to the county, the average fertility of 
the county cannot be very low. The county is wholly within the limits 

‘of the Productive Coal Measures, and is rich in coal, the well known 
Pomeroy seam having here a large development and extending over a 
large area. The peculiar curvature of the Ohio river in the vicinity of 
Pomeroy exposes a very large frontage for the most easy and profitable 
mining. The county is also rich in saliferous strata, from which brine 
for the most extensive salt works of the state is obtained. The brine at 
Pomeroy is obtained by boring not far from a thousand feet below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. It is sometimes something more this, but in all 
cases, I have no doubt, that the brine is obtained in the Upper Waverly 
sandstone. The three needed conditions for profitable salt-making are 
found upon the Ohio river in Meigs County, viz: brine of required strength 
and in ample supply ; coal, at the minimum cost, for fuel; and cheap water 
transportation to markets. There is scarcely a limit to the amount of 
salt which might be made in Meigs County. 

The general dip of the strata in the county is a little south of east, 
but the amount of the dip shows considerable variation. 

Before concluding these preliminary remarks, it is proper for me to 
acknowledge the many obligations, under which Mr. Gilbert and myself 
have been placed, to Hon. M. Heckard, Civil and Mining Engineer, 
Pomeroy, for much valuable aid and information while we were prosecut- 
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ing the survey in this county. We are also indebted for the knowledge 
of many important facts to Hon. V. B. Horton, whose name will ever 
remain honorably conspicuous for his successes in the development of 
the mineral wealth of Meigs county. 


SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


This township is the south-west corner township of the county. It is 
bordered on the west by Wilkesville township, of Vinton county, in 
which township geological sections were made in 1870, and published in 
the Report for that year. The western part of Salem is drained by 
Strong run, a branch of Raccoon creck, the northern and eastern part 
by Leading creek, and the southern part by the headwaters of Campaign 
and Kayger’s creeks. 

On the iand of Samuel Lyell, Sec. 8, a fossiliferous limestone was seen 
with a seam of cannel coal above it. The following is the section taken 
at this point: 


1. Bituminous shale... ... Co mn m nen § 0 
2. Cannel Coal, somewhat slaty ©... 2... EEE eee ee ee 2 0 
3. Interval, not seen. - » 2... ee ee ee ee ew 12 0 
4. Limestone, fossiliferous - : 2 2 2 00 0 ro 0 nr en 1 0 


This group is seen in Sec. No. 6, Map VII. 


The same limestone and coal are seen on the land of R. S. Gray, Sec. 
6, where two sections were made by Mr. Gilbert. One of these sections 
reveals: 


FEET. IN 
1. Limestone, bluish, no fossils seen”. . . 1 2: 2 2 ee rn ee ee 8 0 
2. Notexposed - » 2 2 rm nn ren 3 0 
3. Blossom of coal, reported thickness .... 2 2 2 2 2 ee ee ee ww 2 O 
4. Interval, not exposed... >: KH mr ee ee ee ew ew ee 16 0 
5. Limestone, bluish, fossiliferous - » 2 2 2 2 1... ee er we ee 3 0 
See Sec. No. 4, Map VII. 
The other section is as follows: 

| FEET. IN. 
1. Sandrock, in heavy ledge... 2... EEE En ern 30 0 
2. Notexposed . 2 2 2 2 nern 60 oO 
3. Clayshale .. 2.2 2 Connor. 4 0 
5. Coal... 2. we ee ee he ee we ew ee th ee 1 0 
6. Shale . 2... 1 ee ee ee ee ren 0 2 
7. Coal... ne mt Lk tw ee 1 0 

Not exposed 2. 6. nn nn rn 60 0 
9. Fossiliferous limestone ..... m m no nn er ee tw ew et we ww 3 1) 


See Sec. No. 5, Map VII. 
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In the same section and township, the coal of the last section was seen 
on the land of J. Saxon, sixty feet above the fossiliferous limestone, which 
is a good geological guide for the neighborhood. 

The section on Mr. Saxon’s land is as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Shale 2... 2: Co oo ernennen 10 O 
2. Coal... 1... eee en 1 2 
3. Cay.: 2220er 0 11 
4. Coal, reported 2 feet, 1 foot seen. . ». -» >: 2 2 ernennen. 2 0 
5. Notexposed . 2... 6. ce eee te ee 60 0 
6. Limestone, whitish, fossiliferous. . ..... ee ee ee ee 2 O 


See Sec. No. 3, Map VII. 


From these sections it will be seen that there are two seams of coal a 
little more than 40 feet apart, neither of which is thick enough for very 
profitable mining, but sufficiently so to furnish a local supply for family 
use. 

The upper of these seems must not be confounded with the Pomeroy 
seam, which is about 160 feet higher. Wherever the hills are high 
enough to take the Pomeroy coal, it should be found in its proper geologi- 
cal horizon. 


COLUMBIA TOWNSHIP 


Lies north of Salem, and is drained by the head-waters of Leading creek, 
with the exception of the north-west corner, which is drained by Rac- 
coon creek. A scction was made at Slater’s Mill, Sec. 36, which revealed 
the following strata: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Yellow shale (estimated).............cccssssecsees cesceces susececes succes secees scenes rennen 30 0 
2. Gray limestone, fossiliferous..............ssc0cceccsesecocese seersscee scenes tenses sesseuars 1 3 
3. Sandstone and shale ............cccc0 sccese coscas cecess sescesces scceeeseeeee secees ceases assess 47 0 
4. Blossom of coal ............cc0cccsscees nennen sonen casccecccees cesses svceasseeesecuceee seaneees vse tee 
5. Sandstone and shale ............... ccceccsce con ceecoccencccces seeceeeee nennen senscsees aussen ne 62 0 
6. Buff limestone (no fossils seen) ...... ..s.scces coves coececee nennnonon onnunennn nennen ne one 
7. Sandstone and shale ...............cceces seonnnnonnnnnen sennoneen sonne soesecee cepsceees coses GO 0 
8. Kidney ore, mot measured ......... ccsscsse cccscececeesceececessecces cecsceceeces coscee aes 
9. Blossom of Coal...........ccscscccsceesacceecoeceecscesececeeeancse cee ces cenceecee ses ceseeeees vee aes 
10. Interval to bed of Raccoon creek, estimated ...............ccccceceseescescceecennnee 30 0 


If the gray fossiliferous limestone of the above section is the equiva- 
lent of a fossiliferous limestone found in Meigs and Athens counties, the 
place of the Nelsonville or Mineral City coal will be not very far below 
the bed of the creek at Slater’s Mill. Possibly some oil well bored in this 
neighborhood may have passed through it. The above section is not 
given upon the Map. 
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On the land of Mr. J. C. Swett, in Fraction 17, the following section 
was made: 


FEET. IN 
1. Limestone, fossiliferous ..........cccccssscceccesecenecrscecccescsccccve sessccccesesccsceeers 1 0 
2. Not Exposed ........ceccsccccvcsesscesccsscsccencccccesensesrsene soccesesssseceesencsoeccesecenens 18 0 
3. Blossom of Coal ........+..cescecssccceseccscscsseeccescsesceceeccsconscssecseseessscscesescooess wee ee 
4. Samdstone........csscceescvsccccsccescceesses ences sconscevssssecessssesscesessesscoeeeecsseseccees 15 0 
5. Coarse sandstone and conglomerate......-.ssseresscescsvevcesssvees seecesseesereseeseens 12 0 
6. Coal ......eccceccecscscecevcrecsenssccceccsseseeecseseesesecesccees senscnees sagesescsseceescesceses 2 6 
7. Shale .......cssecscescscecsccsssssesccsssccnsseces coreeeess nccceseaseesessaeeneceees sescasceeensees 0 2 
8. Coal .....ccccsesscscsssscacccsecccnscecescsesccsseceseseessseeeee ees ceneseeneasssessseseenccesenseees 1 6 


For this section see Sec. No. 1, Map VII. 


In Sec. 8, in the same township, near Henry Rollins’, the strata were 
seen as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Hard blue limestone, no fossils scen ...........066 Lenssusssnnsnsnsonssnssssnsssnsennaree 2 0 
2. NOt exposed......... scscsscececcsccescscsecescessseeesceasssessecscesces seseesseccesensceseeeans 54 0 
3. Buff sandy shale and nodular limestone containing Chonetes and other 

mollusks ,.......ceceeceecccecscncccscecesscnceseeesececeecssereseseseceonse naennennnansennansen 10 0 
4. Notexposel .....cccccccssccccsececccccnsscesceesceee sonen nsnannsnnsensnssnnnsanssnensnnnsnanenen 70 0 
5. Whitish fossiliferous limestone........ccccccecscececcecsccesecseceescsee ceessceeeccerssens 2 0 
6. NOt exposed.....ccccrsccscccscssreeccccscescccsseees sconeeeee sescee sesso seseesesesesceasesseenes 25 0 
7. Coarse sandstone and Conglomerate......c.ssccceecsccsecessceececeeecsscssseseeesesesces 30 0 


For this section see No. 2, Map VII. 


SCIPIO TOWNSHIP 


Lies east of Columbia. It is drained chiefly by the Mud fork of Leading 
creek and by Little Leading creck. The Pomeroy seam of coal is found 
in the township, but is pretty high in the hills. Atthe Wells coal bank, 
a mile east of Pageville, the following measurements were made: 


FEET. IN. 

1. Sand rock SCOM.......cccccscsssccscscessccceccscenccesesceccesscessessscscessceescceseserssessenss 20 0 

2. Shale with coal plants ............cscccscssccecsesscecsceeccsesscseeseccesesencsssesesesessees 4 0 

3. Coal ......ssscsccccecscsccncsesscccsceecsscecesscesseseeecessescseesescoscscececseecesscesseeueeeses 36 

About a mile south-west of Pageville we find an exposure of: 

FEET. IN 

1. Reddish shale with nodular limestone ............ccscseceescecescccesseencscescerscsece 5 0 
2. Buff sandy shale, calcareous and containing nodules of limestone, Chonetes, 

Crinoids, KC.c.ccosccceccssvavccsccceesesccsceescnssacssersssesessesacessscessesssccesoesseoees 9 0 


This group is 139 feet in vertical distance below the Pomeroy seam of 
coal. For the whole of the above strata sec No. 7, Map VII. 
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Near Harrisonville in the same township we find the Pomeroy coal 
showing the following sub-division : 


FEET. IN 
1. Shale roof...........scsccccsccsescsccvecscscssnsssscssversescsesevscscensceseeescensesesessececeses oo. 
2. Coal ........ccccccceccccccnccvcescccccncsceccessesccsccssssesssscnscessesssasesassesseaseseceescese 0 6 
3. Clay ......0ssesccncvcnercnscccsvsreesencececcescoccesseeccseesesssasanseueceeeesseseeeseeseseenses ens 1 0 
4. Coal ...cccecsesssccscscccccecccereccscnsccnccesccsccscceccccessnssascsesseries seseesessaseeaessees 2 1 

To this add, 

5. Not seen in detail .......ccccescssesscecsevccccsccesscecesessescscssesensesessessccssesessessens 133 0 
6. Sandy shale and fossiliferous limestone ...........cccsscecesceccescnsconseeceeceseesens 9 0 


For this see Sec. No. 8, Map VII. 


The interval between the Pomeroy coal and the calcarcous group, 143 
feet below, is chiefly filled with clayey shales. During past ages these 
shales have been easily and largely removed by the erosive action of the 
streams, and as a consequence we find the valleys wide and smooth, and 
everywhere presenting a beautiful appearance. The land naturally 
needs lime, and I think it might be applied everywhere to soils made 
from the shales of this geological horizon with very great profit. 


RUTLAND TOWNSHIP 


Lies south of Scipio and cast of Salem. It is drained by Leading creek 
and Little Leading creck, the latter emptying into the former a little 
below the village of Rutland. The valleys of these streams are beautiful. 

The following interesting section of strata was made at Braley’s Salt 
Well, Sec. 33: 


FEET, IN. 

1. Sandstone (not measurcd)...........cccscccccssseccssescsscescsserscnsceesescescesceseenses 
2. Shale....csccscccccccccvccccescscsccecscscseccesessecsseessssenee saseeseesgesseecesssesenscessece ees 1 0 
3. Coal, somewhat slaty......ss.ccccsccoscsescnccecsarscen sss eseeeeseuesseseessesssonsesseseee 1 0 
4. Clay shale ...........:ssscssesccsscescccesncessceessensersceeesssoneeeseesseucesus aes ssansssnn nn 16 
5. Coal, Pomeroy Scam.........sssccscescsssscecceseuscesccscsseessceeneescessesees seesseneses 3. 8 
6. Not exposed .........cccccsssccee veseesccesccscsresseesceseeenscesessesceseseeasenecesescesecens 10 0 
7. Sandrock in heavy ledge........cccssccccssccesssrsecesceceesssees nenn snsnsnsennansnnannnne 200 
8. Not exposed .......sssescsccscrscccssccsseceroesesseeecseseseecescosssenssssseeeseseaes .uanene 92 O 
9. Clay shale .......ccccccccccecceccscssccsccscnsncsscseeteceveesescncces ses eenscsesseseeensecees 25 «0 
10. Sandy ferruginous limestone containing Chonetes, KC.......cesseceescceeeeseeens 1 0 
11. Reddish clay shale, with occasional siderite ore and limestone..............- 3 0 
12. Sandstone.....u.esessnessensnsessonssnenonnnnnnonsansensonnenssonnanusnsnannnonnsnennnensanennene 370 
16. Not exposed ......cseesaernsunenennennnnsnonnsnnnennsnsensnnanssnsnenenensennssnessnensne ees en 16 0 
17. Limestone, fossiliferous............csscecscccscscsssccsccessssssscceccecscnesecssesceesacees 2 0 
18. Not exposed .....ccceccsscscsccscscscccscnscscsvesssescsssseescesescsesssceesescssesseasseeses 22 0 
19 Coarse sandrock at top, passing down into conglomerate .......cesseeceseeerers 30 0 
20. Not geen.....oensennessnsnennnsnoenennnnssnnssnnnnnsnosnnnnsnsronunssnnnssusnssnnnnsnnsnonennn ees 1 0 

21. Stain of Coal ..........csccececsseccececccccscnssesccnescsescccesecasesssenessaepecnsceessses ees 


For this section see No. 9, Map VII. 
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was scen: 


nepenpam m 


Coal, reported thickness.........csem sen soe ann cee cesses cocseesceseccesceccseecessesoe sessuese 1 
Clay shalle.........ccssecsscssseccsseccecsseesscscsescsseesesenseccnscnveascesstsssescesesssssesens 20 
Limestone, ferruginous and fossiliferous. ........0scceseccssccesececesccnceccscecesecees 2 
Clay shale..........ccsccscss coosecsce sossccecs sossseses cesses testes teeees seeses veces sconce enceeece 4 
Sandstone, with Sigillaria, KC. ccscsccscccsce cesscecse cncscscee seesecece nonnausen sanssnnen one 2 
Sandy shale......uersesuee csccssce ccccen cescecens cosces coseesscses ceseeeees sesscesee sunsennnenn 5 
Hard blue sandstone in bed of Leading creck............cscsscsecesecsescssresceseoes 


the Pomeroy serm. 


PPNOoArNWn m 


Near McMaster’s mill, Sec. 26, the following exposure of the strata 


For this section, see No. 10, Map VII. The coal of this section is 205 feet below 


On the land of Mr. Seth Payne, Sec. 8, the following section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 


Sandstone, thickness not SCOMN......-..sscscececesccsetcrsccnces scoseceesesconscessceeusees wee 
Shale oo... .cces ccsscesce coccen onenssnnn arnnununn coeeetees nanensnan annnnn secees onsnen seeees coaveseeees 10 


Slate, j Pomeroy SCAM .....cseescssssceveceeccesesvssscecencsscescessceses cesses easees 0 
Coal,  J caeecceccscenee cocccscccccsccsccecsnscceaseee ecacceasceescesceeeesseeassesesecesons 4 
NOt SECN.ceernaenene essen sonne nescence snares coeeeenes ceceneees ceeees seeeee cosees peste senseeses 18 
Shale with nodules of siderite OFC.........c0cc ccscecsee coccursecces secacscs sonen tn ences 18 
Sandstone.........ccecseccecscsce seecteeee sececscee sceueecencee tovctesesees sucess conveseee seceeseces 14 
Red shale.......cccccecccscsccceecocscseescscentecccecccecsccssecseseestcessesceessnssessaseccesss 19 


SOOCOWO°!: 


Nodular lime@stonc.......cccceccccecccccccccccccccsncccccecescceussecccscccauscuvsssceescesecss 2? ... 


Shale with scattered nodules limestone near the top....... scsccece nennen nnnnen 50 
Not ExPoSed..ensssnenseonnssesnenenssnnnenannnnnnnnsornnsnnnnnnsnssenssnsnnnsnnnannssnnnnneneen 82 
Blossom of coal.......... 200 cosccceee cesses sunnennen nnonan seeseeses seepeeees season on seeseneesss wes 
Not exposed ....:ssecceecssccerseseecsccecceeseceseceeceesseeeeeesteneessenseeesenesseseaseeseees 18 
Limestone, fossilifCrous......0...ccccssssccccsssesceeere cee nnn ces senmnnsnnanssn sn osn msn nn 2 
Sandy shale...ueeeenssenssunsensnnesssnnonsennnennennnsnnnnsnnnnsnnssemsssssunenessnssnssnssnnnnnnnne 24 
Bed of Leading creek ...... ccc... cecee: snasnn cases nennen nen nennen nen coceee ses sssscssssesseseseses 


See, No. 12, Map VII. 


seam of coal presents the following structure: 


SPNSoAr YON 


oOo & 


© 


On the land of Mr. John Stiff, Sec. 3, in this township, the Pomeroy 


FEET. IN. 


Coadl......csscccsseecec voc cscesecccecvesccseeaeeccessese sun nen sen sen nennnnsnennnsssssssensersorsnonnsnnnonnunuenenn 1 


Slate... 169 OEE 000 010 DEE BIER PULEPLOELE EHS SET EHOSEHHEE FOE SHEET EHH OHS HU OR EU UHR SHS HEHE OOOU SOKEHHFEHSHRSOTASHHSHEESES COBESCECESC HOES CHEESE 0 
Coal ........0ccccssececescencsccececcecees eve LE EEE SHHTHSHESH CHOKCHEDH ZIELE CHHCHE SESH EES CHHCHAOHROE GHEHERne CHEK O CHOSE 4 
Shale PSO T HERES OOOH SEETHER OE EDe RESDADER TOS OOOH aes cere s FH HHES STE ESEL SHHHHHERE CHHTHHEOHH CESHEHEDEEOE COE SOS 1 


This is shown in Sec. No. 11, Map VII. 


> OO 9 © = © 9 & 
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About a mile and a half north of Rutland village, on the land of Mr. 
H. Holt, an oil well was bored, several years since, to the depth of 1030 
feet. Very heavy lubricating oil flows from the well at the rate of one 
barrel a week. The oil doubtless comes from the Waverly sandstone. 
I was unable to obtain a record of the strata passed through in boring 
the well. Since my visit to this township, I have been informed by 
Hon. S. N, Titus, that by the explosion of a torpedo in this well, the 
flow of oil has been increased to between three and four barrels a day. 


SALISBURY TOWNSHIP 


Is situated upon the Ohio river, and contains the city of Pomeroy and 
town of Middleport. 
A section taken at Pomeroy, shows the following strata: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Red shale on top of hill back of Court Hlouse.............cccccseecsecscsesereceees wes 
2. Not Oxposed.............ccsscscscccscscecsceccccssccsessscccncececssscsescnses cesesseeeseneescets 58 0 
3. Shale ........cccsccscsssscscecsscscccvececsceeesse secscevcscccccesscecssenscesesecscussacsesarseees 6 0 
4. Laminated sandstone..............ccccecscecccscerscccctceestceesceescsen cecsssceestesesess 6 0 
5. Clay shale..............2sussnsssnonssnusnnnusnsnennsonsonsnsonnnnsnnnsnnnonnnnsnnsnnnensnnanenen 10 0 
6. Sandstone..........cccccccescecesccccscecsccecas sees ssscscees cetecsseecenececscceseseresscsseees 16 0 
7. Not exposed in detail...........sssoesenosoenssnonnnunnunnnnnnnnnnsenennnnnnenunenonnanenen 31 0 
8. Red shale ..........cccsscecscecssccsenccscncscsceecessseessesaeses sncscseeseceesscesaseeceneseccs 6 0 
9. Compact sandrock.........ersenssonsansnnsssnnsonnnssnnnnnnensennnssssunsnnsnssnnnnn stone 9 O 
10. Shraale.......cccsescsssesccsscsceccccacscccscevscsecceescscsssscsesesescssesssescsesscenscessseveesecs 18 0 
11. Heavy sand rock. .........ccceccscsscccccccscesescescescncsceceeersceceessseeecossesseseesee sss 64 0 
12. Sandy shale, with coal plants..............c.cceccsscssseeccsscceseeceessceeseessescsscoees 9 O 
13. Top coal, } ........ccsseee sosssonsanennnnenanennnnnosossnnnenssnnnnnunsnnnnsensenn nenn Le ceeeeenes 1 0 
14. Slate, [onen BSOQIN.....csssseccsecccecceesceeessececceeseseeeseeccscessecessseeeuces 0 2 
15. Coal;,  J ereseansnennnnsuesnnnnensenonsensnensnnssosnnensnnnenssnnnsansnsnsnnosssrensenesnsnnnn 4 0 
16. Bituminous shale with streaks of coal..................0000000nnennnnnsennennnso nennen 1 2 ” 
17. Fire clay........ecsersesnesnnsnsenssnsnnnnsnnnsnensnensersonnsnssnnnusennonsssunnnnsensnannennnen 1 0 
18. Fine grained sandstone..........ccccsecscssssceasesseesscccsseececeeeseccescuceesesseseeses 8 0 
19. Shale ..........cccccececececeeecscscecsecncsceeenceses Sansnsurnnonsnansnsnsmesnnssnnnnssensassnenene 6 0 
20. Samdstone ..........cccceccccccevecccecccsee tacscesctcncscescecsccececessseetnssacsesseceseccesacs 2 0 
21. Shale......ceecsesenesesenennenononsnesnnnnsnonunsnnsnnsunnnnnnnensnunsnsnnnssssssnnnnussnnnnnsennnnn 14 0 
32, Sandstone .........cccoscccceccsccsectcncscecescesccecsesessss vesesseueessescucecesscesstecesseses 2 0 
23. Shrale.....cc.ccccccccsccssscccsrectecsecencescencecetasesceeesesecsceeesetsseecssnscseneccteseusesces 16 0 
24. Sandstomne.........ccccccscccsscccsccsccscececersctccessteecessceeteccssteeecsesteesvectsceseessecs 2 O 
35. Shale .......c.cececccccccesceecs senses cesccseccscccscesesesssesesscereeseeseescenssecesessorees 8 0 
26. Not seen to low water of Ohio river. .......essnsesnsnessnensnennsnnnnononsnsnennennnen 30. 0 
See No. 16, Map VII. Br 


On Sugar run, Pomeroy, we find the seam of coal presenting the same 
structure as in the last section. There are 8 feet of arenaceous shale, 
containing coal plants, between the coal and the heavy sandrock above. 
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At Coalport we find the coal and its associated strata as follows : 


FEET. IN. 
Heavy sandrock, not Measured. ........csccsscosccscscseccsccssceccssescssscssenssessecses _-— 
Shale, ferruginous, containing coal plants ............cecsscsesecsseserecccesccseces 12t017 0 
Bituminous shale ......2us002000000ns0snnnnnonsnnnnunnonnunnnennonenannnen sessscesescscesses 0 8 
Coal ...2.u0002n200nnonnnenannnnnnuannensnnsnonnnnsnnunnnsensnsnensnsnnensnsnunnoansnnnnenusenununne 1 6 
Coal ensensesnsnennenonnnnassnenunnsnnneunnnnonunnnsnnnsnunnunnsnnnnnsnsensnarnsennenasennnnunene 3 7 
Underclay and shiale...........csccscascecsscceccscscctssceserceseccssesscsecencstecesceses .6 0 
Sandstone, fine grained .........csscccscecssccsccecscesscncccescesescascecacsesseessessseces 4 0 
Yellow shall ......cccccccsccsccescesccecessccescescsesesescsscsesscsssccesesscecsssonssecsesee 9 0 


For this Sec. see No. 17, Map VII. 


Near the mouth of Leading creek, the following section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
Sand rock.........cccccccccecccescsevcsscescsscecccsupanccsecsn seesseeeececsesanesevescesevcesscees 6 0 
Coal ........0cccasscecssscscensceccccsceccectsctcccesceteessetsencesscscesvcecsccascecsevccncsesces 1 6 
Coal .......cssssescccsscsccccccncssceccsassusescsescccseeeccesetsscesecsssescescreccecassessesssecees 3 0 
Underelay and shale ............0.02000020000s000nnononnnnsnnsennnnnnunennnnnnnnennannsennne 9 O 
Limestone, impure and SANCY............cccssecccceresescserseescnceeseceaccscscescseces 2 0 
Sandstone .......0ccceccsccnccceccecs sovccccccccscescsecss cescsccevssscesccccsevesscccssesscosces 2 0 
Shale .......scsce ccscesscscesscveencescesaee teseteeaeecteesesseascscccecccssecsecasecceseseeuceces 10 0 
Sandstone .......ccccecsscecccsssceee sossscececarsesccscsseccsescccceseveccccacceecsstaseeesesess 5 § 
Shale .......cccscesscccsesecccstsccccsctccnsscrsces sossssees seencencecscoucesecgeacesesesesseoncess 12 0 
SSh TO E10) »TCBPPPTRPERERITTLEFEEEPFFPRRLTETTPFFPFRLBEPPPLPFELTTRTERFEFFEREFPEPEREREREUREFRERRRERRRRER 4 0 
Buff and red shale, containing nodules of limestone............cccccscscsseses 18 0 


For this Sec. see No. 18, Map VII. 


At Hart’s coal mine, in Fraction 2 in this township, the Pomeroy coal 


and associated strata are as follows: 


Poo to 


FEET. IN. 
Heavy sandrock, not measured.........cccccscssscsecsesseeeceecsscsccesaseseaceseeceeees —_ — 
Shale ..ccccoccccccscececcccccveecesscececcesccsesccccevcscccccesescsseccee ceosesceecesecssesesescnces 2 0 
Top Coal .........ccseseecseee cnceeeacsseceeeceeseres seneceeeecensceees senses eeeesscaseceeeeensens 1 6 
Coal ...cccccscscsscccccscccvccsccscee sreceenccsnseeevstersecsscecenesecccecessseesececusecesauccees 4 0 


ANALYSIS OF POMEROY COAL. 


Prof. Wormley has analyzed a sample sent from Pomeroy with the 


following result: 


Specific Qravity.....scccccscssssssecseccsscccsssesssececceeuonssceseeeescesssseceecesseessenees 1.358 
Moisture cccceccceccccecsccsccvecceccceccecscesevcccssecesacecssensecssacececsccssceseseccnscees 4.10 
ASBhi..cccccccccscccccccsccseccceccscccscccsscccccscesececscsevee sesceessstreeenseccssescsacassescese 5.90 
Volatile combustible matter ............ccccscccccceccccvscvcscesescvsceesceessescuceens 33.90 
Fixed carbon ..ccccccceccccccsscvscccsccesnscccsscccccncsccsesvscccccccevsnesevssecceccsesaces 56.10 
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Sulphur......ucseossessaossssasonensanssennussnusnnensnnnunnnnsnnunnnnnnonnansonnennere 0.46 
Sulphur left in coke .....unenosnsnsonnensnsnsnnnnensnennennennennensenunnennenensen 0.38 
Percentage of sulphur to coke..............cecsecccsessssecscssssseecscessecess 0.61 
Gas per Ib. in CUD. ft............ccccceccscsccssccnssscsscsseseescescesascesseceecs 3.50 
Color Of ash........cscscccscescccsccercvsssecsccscscsccscscsesessenseesscssccsscesees Light yellow. 
Coke o.eeesennsnessnonnnsnonnansunnnannsennsnssnsuenennnnsssnnsnennunssnsnsnnsnsnensernne Compact. 


This analysis shows an excellent quality of coal, possibly better than 
we may expect the whole seam to possess. Should, however, the sample 
analyzed fairly represent the larger part of the seam, the coal is certainly 
worthy of trial for some of the higher uses. Such coal ought to make a 
pure€oke adapted to almost all metallurgical operations. It is possible, 
however, that the coke may be too tender to endure great pressure of 
weight or of blast. A good coke is a great desideratum in Ohio. In some 
seams of coal, the very best of the coal is, in mining, converted into fine 
coal and slack, which, by washing, is fitted for the coke oven, and thus made 
into valuable coke. Even the old slack piles in the neighborhood of 
Pittsburgh are being thus utilized and converted into coke for the blast 
furnace. By the process of washing, the slate, and the sulphur so far as 
it is combined with iron in a segregated form, would sink, leaving the 
lightest and purest coal to be collected for the coke oven. If by this 
method coal could be obtained of purity equal, or even proximately equal, 
to the sample analyzed by Prof. Wormley, it would make a coke of greater 
purity, so far as the sulphur element is concerned, than that made from 
the Connellsville coal of Pennsylvania. If properly coked, it might 
perhaps be of sufficient strength for the blast furnace. For the genera- 
tion of steam, and for household uses, the Pomeroy coal has long been 
used and is held in good repute. Besides supplying the salt-furnaces and 
rolling mills, and other home wants, the coal is largely shipped to the 
lower markets on the Ohio river. The coal is not regarded as a desirable 
gas coal, but, in the sample analyzed, the amount of gas is considerable 
and the sulphur in small quantity. Ifan adequate supply of coal of the 
same quality could be obtained, it is worthy of a careful trial for gas- 
making. No determination has been made of the illuminating power of 
the gas. The top coal is generally inferior to the rest of the scam. 

With additional facilities for transportation of salt and other manu- 
factured articles, Pomeroy is destined to become one of the most important 
manufacturing places in the West. The production of salt is already 
very large. In connection with the salt-works, a new and interesting 
branch of industry has sprung up of late, in the manufacture of bromine. 
This is made from the bittern, or liquid, remaining after the salt has 
been precipitated. This liquid, which formerly ran to waste, is now sold 
to the bromine manufacturers, and is a source of considerable income to 
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the salt companies. Bromine is so successfully and largely made, at 
Pomeroy, as to cheapen, it is said, the price of this important chemical 
agent all over the world. 


BEDFORD TOWNSHIP 


Lies north of Salisbury. It is drained by West Shade river and its 
branches. The Pomeroy seam of coal extends through this township, 
maintaining generally a good working thickness. 

In Fraction 7 the following section was obtained: 


FEET. IN 
1. Red shrale....cccccccccccce ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccsccsseseccssesscesascnccsccecssesscsesecasens 12 
2. Notexposed...c.ccccccsccsscccncccseecsscceseescnseeseesseececcseucsnesseseessessencece Laveenees 21 0 
3. Blossom Of COal.....cccccscccsccscesscevcccsecccssseusesescsseeeeseesessenssesceeeseeseneseses wee ees 
4. Red ghale...........csccsccsecceccscccccccesccecccessecesccssensscsecsescsecssceesseessesecevseces 14 0 
5. Shale with small nodules of limestone.........sccscccecssscesces secseccceccsceccccses 9 0 
6. Shale.....ccccscccsccseccccsccceccsceceeeseeceeceeseeseeseseessessee nse sescscsssseseesseeascceneeees 24 0 
7. Sandstone ....cercescecscssccscsce cocssttestcecsccnssenceececspssssescescssscsssssccssccssccssessecen SO OQ 
9. Sandrock...........s000 gene ceeccecncutstecsccsceeeseeceeesseceeuseceecssscecesenssnacacaceeccscs 60 0 
10. Shale .........ccecccesecceccscscececescenccenescee seetsseseceeeeseeeseseestecessceess seasteseeecvess 2 0 
11. Coal, Wm. Castleton’s bank..........ccccccscscececseseescscncesecsccesscesccecsoncesvees 3 6 


This is the Pomeroy seam. A blossom of coal is seen 152 feet above 
the Pomeroy seam. For this section, see No. 14, Map VII. 
In Sec. 8, of this township, we find the following grouping: 


FEET. IN 
1. Samd rock .ueseeserssssensasnennonnnensennunsenennnnonnennnen seaeeeseeseeescesetcassecen ceases 65 0 
2. Shale, with blossom of coal near the top........ceecsccesseeeecceecsessscnenensvseas 10 0 
3. Coal, slaty at topi..... ccc ccccccsseeecesscseeesesecceeeacsssceeesasseessesseeeeterseceeessuera 4 0 
4. Under-clay and clay shale........ccccccccesoeseesece cesses ceccessssscescescnescucescens 8 0 
5. Fragments of Limestone ..........cceccecssecesceccsscecccescevtesscnescsescasterteeceeses 2 0 
6. Bed of Shade river.........cce.cesecceecsecsessscnseecetcnecscsseecsceespeseesccesseeereesens 

Sec Sec. No. 15, Map VII. 
At Storey’s coal bank, in See. 17, in this township, we find: 

FEET. IN 
1. Heavy sandrock, not measured........ussesssnennanusnononsnnennnsnonnensensenensnnnnnnune wee eee 
2. Shale ceeenneensssesnnnnunnnenssnennnonsnnrnnonnensennensssnsnsnennsnssnsensnusnnsnsenssnnnennnnunnnne 6 0 
3. Coal, somewhat slaty........cccccceccccsecsccceceseeescesseseseseecese tovcscesencocecesceceees 0 8 
4. Coal, Pomeroy seam.....nessosssosssssensunnsnsennennennensnnnnnnonsensnsnnnnsnssnenossnsnane 3 6 


Sec. No. 13, Map VII. 
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On Fraction 23, we find the following strata: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone, laminated............sscccecsssccrseccsestesesscsserseencsecessesessnsenenen scenes 8 0 
9. Shale...c.enccosssennsnnunsnunsenesennnonnonsnnensennannnsnnnnnnnnsnsensnsssensnssssnnnnsenennnsnenne 4 0 
3. Bituminous shale..........eseesenseosnesnnsnnensannsnnennunnnannnsensnnssannnssnsnnnsnennenane 0 10 
4. Clay shale......eneesssenssoneonnnonuenenennnnsonnnnssnssnnnnssnsssnnensnsnensnennasssnsnsnnen onen 1 0 
5. Coal, Pomeroy geam......eseunerrossossnssnnnnssnsnsnnennonesnennsnonannnssennunsnnnn ernennen 3.0 


SUTTON TOWNSHIP. 


At Minersville, about two miles above Pomeroy, on the Ohio river, the 
following section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Laminated sandstone ..........cscoscsrcoscsevesscscecccscessescsecscssesteuscenscancosverses 200 
2. Limestone and sandstone commingled........... zursensennossaunenenensnnensennensne 4 0 
3. Not exposed ..........-ccsesseccccssccctsssescscssesecscecassesseseeseessseseceasseeecsssssees 1 0 
4. Red clay shale ............ssssossssnsessnsnnsonsnunnonnonsonensssssnnononnnnnennennnnssnennnsnn 18 0 
5. Not exposed .........scceccccsssessssscceescceescesseecesssscassnceceseasessssssenesceseneneeses 92 O 
6. Heavy sandrock ..........ccsscsecessesseescecccscnesseescnescsccessseseecsseesassssessseeees 70 O 
7. Shale .....cccccccccesccscccccvecccesceccecens socteveccetecccecccsssensesvsesetssseseessecsesesececs 20 
8. Top coal,, Sf ersrensssnsntanssonssssansonunsennen one Oc cecccecccecsaceeeses » 1 6 
9. Coal, } Pomeroy seam { sessesshesuene sacaescsesacacaacseesasssssassssatscansaseasecs 3 0 
10. Interval to low water in Ohio river ......sccccscscccecccersscsscscecsscsssnsscseeeerss 48 0 


Sec. No. 19, Map VII. 


At Syracuse, Sutton township, we have the following section: 


FEET. IN 
1. Red shale .......ccccsscscssceseee seessnoccnseeeeenssscssoe: nasnnnnnnnossnnnnsnnnssssnnensnan nenne 18 0 
2. Sandstone ........ccccccscccscvcoscsccverscscesccscescseatsccsccnsesscassseersens sansseeeseseneces 1 0 
3. Clay shale .............cccccssvcccccssccceccsscesscetecscesees Inesesssasssnssnsnssntnssnnsanaseense 27 0 
Top of mining slope. 
4. Sandrock to low water of Ohio river ........cszenssssononensenunenenenennnsnennonsnenenn 59 0 
5. Same sandrock below low water level ............-scsscsssscccsscsscecssssssscnsceeeees 14 0 
6. Shale .........cccccscesccecsccncecsssrcosscesessessseeersss sun ennsensnnsnnnnnsnnnsnssnsnnssnnsenanene 2 0 
7. Coal, Pomeroy Seam ....escsssessennensenssnonunenunnsnnnensnonnnsonsensnusensenssnsenssnnen . + 8 


Sec. No. 20, Map VII. 


The slope is excavated in the heavy sandrock. 

A careful section was made at a point about a mile north of Bowman’s 
run, which revealed the contents of the hill for 211 feet above the top of 
the heavy sandrock overlying the Pomeroy coal. Nothing was found 
except alternating sandstones and shales. 

About three and a half miles a little north of east of Racine, on land 
formerly owned by Mr. LaBlanc, is found a seam of coal of somewhat in- 


17 
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different quality, reported to be 3 feet thick. The geological position of 
this coal is about 336 feet above the Pomeroy seam. Sec. No. 23, Map 
vi. 


LETART TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in a remarkable bend or ox-bow of the Ohio river. 
It is in the western part of this bend that the Letart falls, so well known 
to Ohio river men, are found. The falls are mere rapids formed by the 
passage of the river over a comparatively hard stratum of sandrock. 
No special examinatiou of the locality was made, and hence it is impos- 
sible to determine just which of the strata it may be. The rock bed ex- 
tends entirely across the river. " 

At Antiquity, in this township, a shaft 198 feet deep has been sunk to 
reach the Pomeroy seam of coal. Here the section is as follows: 


FEET. IN. 

Top of shaft to low water mark of Ohio river .............cssceccessecscesccnseseees 62 0 
2. From low water to top of heavy sandrock........cccsccssseseecssseeneecescone sonen 50 (0 
3. Heavy sandrock............cceesessosescecsceceeees lauern sunsnanenssn ansnsennnnsnssnssnsennreene 70 0 
4. Shale with coal plants .............scccccsccsscceccsccetecssvecssereccesceseeeseccesccessonses 10 0 
5. Coal, Beenstansausesuens gunnatsrussssennuensnonnssenänannnussnensersnanussonannsansnsennanennens 25 
6. Slate, Pomeroy seam....eressennnanesanensnennussnensnnensonnnsnnennnnensnsnsen nenne nanane 0 1 
1. Coal, J ccrcccccsccccccccsccecucceetecetscceescessen ce sss see esses sense ese eene sees eansesceseseees 3. 3 
S. Hard fine-grained sandstone ......cccccecscccscsrcnececscccesunssececa sotesssescecceccocses 12 0 
D, Fire-clay ...c.cececescscenscseceeetesccececessesceceeseneeaeee seseeesaeenseseneseseeees Leceseeeeece 5 0 


Sec. No. 22, Map VII. 


Here the coal is 130 feet below the low water level of the Ohio river. 
At Pomeroy, the coal in the hill behind the Court House is 90 feet above 
the low water level. The distance between the two points in a straight 
line is very nearly eight miles. The average fall of the Ohio river, 
according to Col. Charles Ellett, Jr., is 52555 inches per mile. If we call 
the fall 6 inches per miie, the absolute dip of the coal seam is 216 feet, 
or at the rate of 27 feet per mile. The direction, as obtained from the 
locations on the Mcigs County Map is, proximately, south 49° east. The 
dip from Syracuse to Antiquity is a little less than from Pomeroy to 
Syracuse, the former being a trifling fraction over 25 feet, and the latter 
being about 29 feet 9 inches. But since in our hurried barometrical 
measurements we may not have been perfectly exact in our work, these 
figures cannot be regarded as only proximately correct. 


LEBANON TOWNSHIP. 


The upper coal found in Sutton township, which is 336 feet above the 
Pomeroy seam, is found in Lebanon, near the mouth of Old Town creek, 
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where it has been opened on the land of Mr. Coe. It is here 160 feet 
above the Ohio river. The coal is reported to be 3 feet thick and of good 
quality. The blossom of the same seam was seen on the land of David 
Eaton, a mile and a half north-east of the mouth of Old Town creek. 


CHESTER TOWNSHIP. 
At Adams’ Mill, on Shade river, in the north-eastern portion of Ches- 
ter township, the following section was made: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Shale .........cscccesccsescccceescescscseccnce soceseesencccsersresesacssesescrsccccenteeneeceeeenss 50 0 
2. Sandstone ...........ccccccecccecnscsccccsescsceeeecsseccccsevettenes ernennt snnnnsnnnnennnenne nen 30 
3. Shale .......cccccccccccscossescesseecossecccesecsecececceecsvescsssgeseueesceess seeeeeseeecesceeens 8 0 
4. Coal, reported thickness ...... 2.00. cccssccscscn nesses tee nscscnccscscsceseccscscesencecesees 2 0 
d. Clay and shale ............cccccecsceeceeeee coceccceesoscssteesseesesseu scence peecseeseas eres 5 0 
6. Sandstone and conglomerate ......cscceccssccesseccceccecccascsceccsecsssceescceresscesees 49 0 
7. Siderite ore in nodules, not Measured. ....c.serccssssececccecesccevevessesteseseecsees 
8. Shale ......cccescscecsccccseecccenescessscsessessescessseeseetcsascsces sauce: see see seeeceseegee nenne 46 0 
9. Sandstones and interstratified shales..............cccscessccse: scence coe seecseeseutoese 3 0 
10. Interval to bed of Shade river...........ccccccececscsccetscceeeee cee scsseceeececees cen ees 30 0 


Sec. No. 21, Map VII. 


This coal is believed to be the equivalent of the seam found in Sutton 
and Lebanon, the geological place of which is about 336 feet above the 
Pomeroy coal. The conglomerate of the last seetion is quite persistent, 
it showing itself, in its proper horizon, east and north of Adams’ Mill. 


ORANGE AND OLIVE TOWNSHIPS. 


Nothing of economic value was seen in these two townships. The 
Pomeroy seam of coal is below the surface. These and the other eastern 
townships of Meigs county unfortunately contain very little limestone. 
In the eastern counties of this Geological District, as, for example, Bel- 
mont, we find limestones in great abundance above the horizon of the 
Pomeroy seam of coal, this seam having been traced through Athens, 
Morgan, «c., to the Ohio river at Bellair. But where in Belmont 
county we find limestones, in Mcigs county we find only sandstones and 
shales. This shows that the conditions of rock-making in the ancient 
ocean were very different in the two areas at the time the strata above 
the coal were deposited. 
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MAP VII. 


Geological Section on land of J.C. Swett, Frac. 17, Columbia township. 


on land of Henry Rollins, Sec. 8, Columbia township. 
on land of J. Saxon, Sec. 6, Salem township. 

on land of R. 8. Gray, Sec. 6, Salem township. 

on land of R. 8. Gray, Sec. 6, Salem township. 

on land of Samuel Lyell, Sec. 8, Salem township. 


Two sections combined, near Pageville, Scipio township. 
Geological Section near Harrisonville, Scipio township. 


at Braley’s Mill, Sec. 33, Rutland township. 

at McMaster’s Mill, Sec. 26, Rutland township. 

of coal on land of John Stiff, Sec. 3, Rutland township. 

on land of Seth Payne, Sec. 8, Rutland township. 

at Storey’s coal bank, Sec. 17, Bedford township. 

in Frac. 7, Bedford township. 

in Sec. 8, Bedford township. 

taken in Pomeroy on hill behind Court House, Salisbury town- 
ship. 

at Coal-port, Salisbury township. 

near the mouth of Leading creek, Salisbury township. 

at Minersville, Sutton township. 

at Syracuse, Sutton township. 

near Adams’ Mill, north-eastern part of Chester township. 

of coal-shaft at Antiquity, Letart township. 

in Sutton township, 34 miles north-east of Racine. 











CHAPTER X. 


ne eo nn 


REPORT ON ATHENS COUNTY. 


In our explorations in this county we have been placed under many 
obligations to Mr. John Ackley, of Athens, who, as Civil Engineer and 
Surveyor, has great familiarity with the physical geography of the 
county, and with the more important locations of minerals. In former 
years, much valuable information has been obtained from Hon. E. H. 
Moore, of Athens, whose knowledge of the general features of the county 
is unusually full and accurate. 

This county, like all the counties in this part of the State, is hilly. 
The soil in many parts is naturally rich and fertile. In the valley of the 
Hocking it is peculiarly so, and hardly less so in some smaller valleys 
where limestone is abundant in the bordering hills. The county is well 
drained by the Hocking river and its affluents, and by the waters of the 
Raccoon and Leading creeks and Shade river. When the streams flow 
through regions where the strata are comparatively soft shales, we find 
broad and beautiful valleys, such as are seen on Margaret’s creek and 
Federal creek ; but where the heavy sandrocks prevail the streams have 
eroded for themselves only comparatively narrow channels. One of the 
most interesting and remarkable of examples of this is seen on Long run 
in Lodi township. 

The county lies wholly within the productive Coal-Measures, and is 
well supplied with coal of excellent quality. The best known coal-field 
is in the north-west part of the county, in York township, where the 
Nelsonville seam is largely mined. In Trimble we find upon its western 
edge the same seam, which is thought to extend in its eastern dip beneath 
both Trimble and Dover. In this township, and in Dover, we find the so 
called Bayley’s run seam, and in several townships in the north-eastern 
and eastern part of the county we have the Pomeroy seam. Other less 
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important locations of coal will be mentioned in connection with the 
several townships. 

There are two well defined and persistent seams of fossiliferous lime- 
stone which extend through many townships. Their positions in the 
geological series are about 140 and 225 feet, respectively, below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. Theupper one Ihavecalled the Ames limestone, from 
its being well seen in Ames township. This limestone extends through 
a large number of counties. The lower limestone has an equally wide 
extent, but its largest and best development is in Guernsey county, and 
I have called it the Cambridge limestone. Besides these, there are in the 
castern part of the county non-fossiliferous limestone deposits of very 
considerable vertical thickness, but generally their horizontal range is 
limited. They contribute to the fertility of the soil. 

By reference to the Map of Grouped Sections the stratigraphical posi- 
tions of all the leading rocks of the county will be readily seen. In 
Athens county the strata have a well marked dip to the east, or toa 
point a little south of east. Mr. W. H. Jennings, Civil Engineer of the 
C. & H. V. R.R., has taken the elevation of the Nelsonville seam of coal 
at many points in Athens, Hocking and Perry counties. It is hoped 
hercafter to obtain the elveations on the Newark, Somerset & Straitsville 
railroad, on the Atlantic & Lake Erie, and on the Cincinnati & Muskingum 
Valley railroads, so that a scries of triangles may be worked out for the 
dip of the Nelsonville seam all along its outcrops from the Marietta and 
Cincinnati railroad to Zanesville. The careful determination of the dip 
in this way will be of great scientific and practical interest. 


YORK AND WATERLOO TOWNSHIPS. 


In the Reports for 1869 and 1870, the more important geological facts 
observed in York and Waterloo townships were presented. The Nelson- 
ville seam of coal, with its associated strata, was traced through these 
townships. The quantity of Nelsonville coal mined is rapidly increas- 
ing, and the popularity of the coal widely extending. The strata grad- 
‘ually <lip in.a direction a little south of east. . This is readily seen by the 
range of the Nelsony ille ‚egal, which at Nelsonyille is in the hillside, 
while, at a point a little below the moutlrof. Monday ercek, it dips below 


drainage : at Salina it is 100 feet below, ‚the surface, andatAtkens about 


200 feet below. Other similar illustrations of the dip might be given. 
There are many local undulations of the strata which make the dip irreg- 
ular and often puzzling. 


The only new discovery in Waterloo township is a seam of coal in the 
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bed of Rock Camp run in Sec. 19. This coal is 2 feet 10 inches thick, 
and has over it 10 feet of laminated sandrock. It is 125 feet below the 
flinty limestone, and about 50 feet above the Nelsonville seam of coal. It 
may b2 the equivalent of the Middle or Norris coal of Upper Sunday creek, 
Perry county. The coal appeared to contain considerable bi-sulphide 
of iron. The place of this coal is seen in Sec. 9, Map No. VIII. In Sec. 
4. of this township, the Nelsonville seam, 6 feet thick, is found 108 feet 
below the surface. 


DOVER TOWNSHIP. 


At Salina and Chauncey, in this township, considerable salt is made 
. from brine obtained from wells bored down into the Waverly sandstone. 
Coal for the salt furnaces is brought up by shafts from the Nelsonville 
seam, which is about 100 feet below the surface of the Hocking valley. 
So far as I can learn, a heavy sandrock, similar to that found over the 
coal at Nelsonville, overlies the coal in these shafts. On Meeker run, in 
- York township, no such sandrock is found over the coal, but shales instead, 
and in these shales a seam of coal is found about 30 feet above the Nel- 
sonville seam. Near the level of the alluvial surface of the valley, at 
Chauncey, is found a seam of coal, which was formerly worked to some 
extent and which is generally called the Bayley’s run coal. This seam 
is found almost everywhere in its proper geological horizon through Dover 
and Trimble townships. 

In Sec. 18, in this township, the Bayley’s run coal was seen with a 
group of strata overlying it, as given below: 


FEET, IN. 

1. Limonite O1e.....ccccccscctccsccescnccacccacecenceccee nun nnennunnn snensnennennennnsenensa nenn 0 4 

QD. Shale ......csescscsocsceveccecscsesccecsescsnenssssssssesesecscescereas case snceeasses sepeceensessces 90 

3. Limestone, fossiliferous, (Cambridge limestone)..... vorssonosense ‚nnnhsscsunsenee 2 —R nun. 
4. Laminated sandstone......ccccscssscccccscscccersccccccsscssecencscenessassssesseeeescerees 20 | 
5. Not exposed.....ccccsccsccccccsecscccecssenscccscsceesceeccescsseeessssesseasssnssescenasesees 2 0 d 
6. Blossom Of Coal... ...scsccccseccsccssse coe secceccecccscorsssesccesees soe seeeeseesesseesgenensces vee eee | 0 
7. Not exposed nennen een enenenenseineneneseeneneeen 5A OY 
8. Sandstone ......uus cccsccce cosececas sescecces senunnnen sannunnan soseeseecaeessees seeseeses sonannen 8 0 
9. Shrale......... sccscsces csccesces cossecses nennnunnn seeneesen seseseess coseeeees ceasasees seeaeeees coeees 7 0 

DF. COAL wee ec ee cece ecgMpeneneen cans 







. Clay parting.... 


»e9002000 PRROE HOBBY CHOHH CM TEL TE OT CHHSHHHEH CHOKES OT TE CHRECHERHER SCHECHRHHHHH HAT TR ET ET TOT CE 


Sec. No. 5, Map VIII. 


The following analysis of a sample of coal from C. Southerton’s bank 
Sec. 34, was made by Prof. Wormley: 
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Specific gravity ......... esse. bon eescncees covces ssnnnsern ces sonsoneees IIPRFPEPEFFEFFFER 1.309 
Moisture .eseenenaennnnnnn vovseeees seosensenuenen b keaecseee onssannsn ansnsnnen senannann cee 4.20 
ASN .......cccersee coccecece scrscsces snunnansn soneee nannannan nannannen seseecuce sensnn nennen 2.60 
Volatile combustible matter......... sccssssecsscece csssences conscnces conscscecees 35.20 
Fixed carbon ......... 2.0000 000000000 520000 cossscoes sosessces sesseesee seeseces sresscces 58.00 
Total .......00cscscc scoseecss ceseases snenannnennunnn sununnnun snanenonnnnn eosseeese senees 100.00 
Sulphur ......... ..csecseecsscesces coseeecee snnscnees soseee senses sunnanuns coesevacs seco seve 1.04 
Sulphur left im coke......... sansonenn coosceces cossceves cesses sesneees eecees opssacees 0.41 
Percentage of sulphur in coke...... suusoneon sescsees sannansen cosessees sonanenen 0.67 
Gas per Ib. in cubic ft...........0006 csccecsee sonnnnnunnunnen annnonnen snununnsn seanes 3.97 
Color Of A8l........c0 ccesescee sossescns onnnnnnnn sunnonenn conseeees serene opsveses sespenese Gray 
Coke ...... cessesece covers coscesces cecssscnsees soeeeecoecen ceseecacs seencees nennnonen seeees Compact. 


This shows a very excellent coal. The ash is small and the fixed 
carbon is large, and the amount of gas is also large. The coal loses so 
much of its sulphur in coking that the coke is relatively free from it. If 
the sample analyzed represents the seam, or a considerable part of it, the 
coal is worthy of careful investigation as a coking coal. A good coke 
is a great desideratum in this part of Ohio. 

On the land of Mr. L. Weethee, “Mount Auburn,” Sec. 18, in Dover 
township, the following section was made: 


FEET. IN 

t. Fossiliferous limestone, (Ames Limestone)..........ccccescecce sacccnsssevscsous cocece 1 10 

2. Sandstones and shales not seen in Cetail............scsececcsses cosecncee scveescveces 85 0 

3. Blue fossiliferous limestone, (Cambridge limestonc)............ esseseces sore ur: 
4. Not CXPOSCA.....cccecsseccces onnnnnnnn cesteeeee cecsse nennen ceseesees senssnnssmmensennanssnnensee 3 ON 

D. Blossom Of COAL] ......1.. cevecscee ceessnscs sonnansen cassecees annsnnnsn snansn nennen senses coveeeees we D 

6. Not @xXposed.......... cece ccsscsces snnnsenun ceeceees sesseenssassseensee onan nenn seveee peanenese 74 ol N 

7. Coal, pressen ne een een Ts hc ey 
& Clay parting, | Bayley’s run Seain.........ccececsss cesses cecseessecescessensenee senennene 0 2 h 

9. Coal, | kenstnssensennonen conesenen nass enstsssnnennsnnnsnsssssusnnsenen seetse nnennnnne 2 ’ 
10. CLAY ceccccccscsscecssnsssessccuscsecuscecosecn suecss eccuscses sersesuce cescsasnesssacenacsas cesacaaes —— 
11. Nodules of siderite oOre......... ...... Seeceeaeceen coeeee ceacenseseesseees seaseeees peasee sevens eee eee 


Sec. No. 4, Map VIII. 


The nodules of siderite in the clay, under the Bailey’s run coal, are 
often quite large. On the land of Col. J. S. Jennings, Sec. 7, Trimble 
township, there is a fine show of this ore. One nodular mass measured 
“1 foot 6 inches in diameter. Considerable blende, an ore of zinc, was 
seen in some of the nodules. These nodules are not in close contact, but 
are mixed with clay and shale. 
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TRIMBLE TOWNSHIP. 


This township is chiefly drained by Sunday creek and its branches. 
Snow fork of Monday creek runs along the west line of the township. 
On this fork, not far above the stream, the Nelsonville seam of coal, from 
six to tenor eleven feet thick, is everywhere found, but as this seam dips 
to the east, it is not to be met with above surface drainage in Trimble 
township, east of Snow fork. By means of shafts, however, much of the 
coal of this important seam might be mined and find an outlet by means of 
Snow fork valley. I have found a seam of coal on Snow fork, 45 feet above 
the Nelsonville seam, which, where once opened, is reported to be 4 feet 
thick. Mr. Gilbert, my assistant, found the blossom of a coal seam 45 
feet above the latter, but I have nowhere found it opened. On the land 
of Bayliss Glenn, on Snow fork, not far from the line of Trimble town- 
ship, two seams of coal were found above the Nelsonville seam, as given 
in the Geological Report for 1869. 

Several sections were taken in this township. On the land of James 
Rutter, Sec. 10, the Bayley’s run coal was found measuring 4 ft. 8 in., 
with 10 feet of sandstone over it. Atadistance of 175 feet above this 
sandstone, or 185 fect above the coal, was seen a fossiliferous limestone, 
which is found to have a very wide range, and lies 140 feet below the 
Federal creek or Pomeroy coal. This limestone I have called the Ames 
limestone. This section on Mr. Rutter’s land is seen in Sec. No. 3, Map 
VIII. 

On the land of Mr. Newton, Sec. 11, the following geological section 
was taken: 


FEET. IN, 
po te emestone, fossiliferous, (Ames limestone)....eseosn aenonoonn sanannane sanuunen anarne 10 
.12. Not exposed except some coarse sandrock and conglomcrate at the bottom 100 0 
i 3. Not Exposed ......... ssceccsscssccsces cossessce snnansens sonseesen coneseess senseeese cee ceseescnece 23 0 
7 AP Rhale..........c.ccscccces cesscucee sncsetens seesenens sescesesseesesenseee sossseues cosesenes soseseevess 15 0 
3. Blossom of Coal............ sscscssceccescccen cee cseveece ensananen sesevenee ceosenece srssences ces 
6. Not exposed... ..c.ccscesscsccsce cccsceces snnenansn nannen seeeceece nesses nnnenn conepence epesecseces 23 0 
7. Sandstone ..........ccsceccecescoscccnce sences socees ceseceses eee sse ences nensnnnsn nnnsan sonsnunenen 15 0 
§. Shale and sandstone interstratified ......... ccsccesccscnes cosecsces vonees annannnen nennen 6 0 
9. Shale, hard and blue.......eeseeserenesensennennnonennuonnnnnsen seeceecen seasee ensseeses sesens 7 0 . 
10. Coal, N acovecsccsecccscececsscecssererectentereeseee sessen sorsee seenesece cosseses gees bu ur 
11. Slate parting, | Baytey’s TUN SCAM... ...c00 cnscesces crease ceceeeeneeenceeees sosees conees 0 13 
12. Coal, 0 FF aucrccccccsscenccscecscenceeeeceesesosen sence seeeeeses concn Seseeense caeeee pegees 2 


Sec. No. 2, Map VIII. 


The following is the result of the analysis of the Bayley’s run coal 
from Trimble township, from the land of James Rutter : 
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No. 1. Sample from near the bottom of seam. 
“ 2. 66 sé “ middle “cs 
top “ 














50 

40 

.60 

Volatile combustible matter.........czeresasenenone coveeeees 32.30 . 37.50 

Total ..cscccscccscscsssses cesses cecseesneessss settee nennen 100.00 100.09 100. 

Sulphur..........0 bceeece sectenscevtee eee estes Geteeerar sonaceseecs 1.85. 1.26 2.% 
Sulphur left in coke 2.0.00... ...c..cecee cosseceseee eeencesen ann 0.42 0.69 1.89 
Gas, cubic feet per I 0... cece ensnnonen snnnannen nenne 3.27 3.42, 3.12 
Coke ...uarsanonenennen seceececs ccneascecesescsee sensunsen consesaee ces Compact.| Compact.| Compact. 
Ash, COLO... cece sence nn sennnsnensnenen one nennnan nn anne Fawn.| Reddish. Red. 





This is a fair coal. For household use and for the generation of steam 
it will serve an excellent purpose. Thecoal may also prove valuable for 
its coke. The coal of the lower and middle portions, parts with its sul- 
phur in coking to the degree that the coke might be used in the blast 
furnace for a mixture with other coal. The coke is very firm, a charac- 
teristic of the coke of this seam of coal generally. 

The following analyses were made of samples of coal from the Bayley’s 
run seam, taken from the following places in Trimble township: 


No. 1. R. Stover’s bank, Sec. 23, Trimble. 























“2. Chapalear’s “ * 7, ‘* 
“ 3% Allen’s “ Fraction 2, * 
— j —_ | 
| Now] No. 2. | No. 3. 
Specific Gravity ......ccccc. sceesesee sevscceee cesses cececeeeeaueess | 1.300 1.280, 1.291 
MOISture.........scececcceees seeeteee nannonenn tonsecees coe seseaeees 3.10 3.60 3.40 
ASD) .occesscecscnseveee senees cesses seecee eusesseee eosecesen epesseeee ses 4.80 2.60 5.90 
Volatile combustible matter......... sssssnon senenenen neuere 36.90 35.00 34.40 
Fixed CArbOn.....ccccccecescees sovcecscacesscaceces sannnenen senses 53.20 58.80 56.30 
Total ......ccccceececece consecsen cocace ceneeeee cotceseceeeans 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur.........esessnsneneoonnonennnenn onunnnnnn onsnn nen seseneesess 3.54 1.29 1.09 
Sulphur left in COKC........ccccecececs secves ceeeee con coeeee nenn 1.70 0.49 0.60 
Percentage of sulphur in coke..........smssssnonserensornen 2.83 0.79 0.96 
Gas per ID, in cubic feet...... ...cscece cersecees snnnnnnnn nenn 3.72 3.84 3.84 
Color of ash......cussssaossnensononsonnennsnnen sonne nennen ns Fawn. Gray Gray. 


COKE oo. ceececece cosececescuseseeceucscceceuseeceeseeueneee oseseasaes Compact. Compact. Compact, 
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Should No. 2 fairly represent the whole seam, there can be little doubt 
of the great value of this coal, where a coking coal is desired. If the 
coke isfirm and compact, as we have reason to expect, this coal may meet 
a want long felt in this part of the state. So large a part of the sulphur 
passes off in coking, that the coke contains only 0.79 per cent. of this 
deleterious substance. This is much less than the Connellsville, Penn- 
sylvania, coke contains, for samples of the latter, obtained at the Colum- 
bus Iron Works, were found by Prof. Wormley to contain 2.17 per cent. 
In No. 3, we find less sulphur in the raw coal but rather more in the 
coke, but this coke is also very good, and careful investigations should be 
made of both of these coals in order to ascertain their exact practical 
value as sources of coke. 

In a recent trial boring at the Chapalear well, in Sec. 7, in this town- 
ship, the following strata were reported by Rev. J. P. Weethee: 


FEET. IN 

1. Surface clay and sand ...........ccccece coscccscs soceseces cesses cocees sccsavens veseaccee sevtes 10 4 

2. Coal, Bayley’s run seam......... cresssnne cessecsce cocuscuce cavcnseus sesececes nenn tonseases 4 8 

3. Fire-clay .....s.cccceccesseveecccccsccesee senses scsscees secaeeces seeseeces snnensann ceases nassen 2 AN 

4. Clay shale, lower part bituminous ...........ccccsec snnenanne conveesee snnnnnonn cesseeees 6 2 

5. Shale, with thin layers of flag arcaerenenennenannnenennnnenennnnnn nennen seavececs nenn 13 ol 

6b. Limestome...... cc... ccscoscssscecee cascoceec cnacecee soscesece nenn y ERLEREPPERPERFFFEFRTFERTT . 2 10 

7. Sandy shale ............ cece ccsccecseces cesses snghpease cee ih sence i be sea eeenecees coneen cesceees 14 0| 

8. Dark.limestone..eennenenessneeneneennennn Bun senses scence soneeeee ann 30 

9. Blue shale............sccseeececveves causes scesen cecsseseeees je secsecl nnenansen suseeaese sesseeees 13 Of 
10. Hard slaty shale...... ..usesenssssonessonsennensnnenen consesece snnsnuann sencenece saceae nennen 4 0 
11. Light shale, with some GPrit............... ccccescse cesscecnseen eeceee cencoeses sess eeees cease 11 0 
12. Blue sandy shale.........crrocssesonsesssennnnene cece snnnenannnnunen conseaeee seeeneeen cas eeees 17 
13. Brown shale......... .ccssccescosstceee nennen cocces soscanses epee seeeeeene nennen ceeeeeses couse 1 6 
14. Coal, Nelsonville seam ...........cccececcecces seceesees cesses cesses seeeeeees stones sessearence 8 a‘ 
15. Fire-clay ..eneeosessnoneononnnonnonsennnnnen cosceenee nennnnnan ceases suecee coarse ceenseuee oes essen I 0 


The following is Prof. Wormley’s report of his analysis of coal from 
the Nelsonville seam, reached by boring at the Chapalear well: 








Specific gravity......eesenossnesnonnnen cee nnnnanesn seeeeeees nannensennnensn sonsenne sonees ceesenees seeeee 1.303 
Moisture ....cccccccnesscee coveesecs cosencnce caeaeecenees coe seeeenees sansensen asnansnen snnsan cee sete tenaes 4.10 
ASN. oo. cccecsece cocsccees secseecneeen cesses snennnnen seneeeese Ses eenece Soe sa ets nanusn snnnan anesensen saneee es 5.50 
Volatile combustible matter.............cccce cesses coeseecsesee cosseseee nase nnnnun coepesaes sen ees 32.90 
Fixed Carbon ......ccscecece sennonenn ceesceses nnnnen pote cence ceeaeeeee ceesenceseeees san een nenton cee seen 57.50 

Total ....22202200asonenanenan snnnnannnennnnnnnnnen nunnsn nenn nansansensne nen annnen sensnsuns sen onen 100.00 
Sulphur ...sseseocsasens anansununannunn onanansnnannennonennnsnnnen snnnssnan senses nen eeeees teens san eas 0.79 
Sulphur left in COKE ......es sun scene cecseceee cosceeeee anssnnnen nennen onssnnnen sensensnn son senses seeee 0.49 
Percentage of sulphur in coke ....crsen znrunn onnannenn sennnnnon on osnennsnsnnonssnnsn sun sen sen ennen 0.77 
Gas per Ib. in cubic feet ......... crssenesesonennenn cee nennen sessrecseseees ceeeee see seeseeese sees une 3.56 
Color Of ash .......0 220000 cecceceee onen nenne nun soneesess consensee sosveseeaseess seveecens ereeeeues Dull white. 
Coke... Senssnsonensunssnsunan an easces eoecen ann tan nossuunsennnnsnsannanssnannnnnnse snssnsnan sernenenn Compact. 
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This analysis reveals a most excellent coal. The percentage of sul- 
phur is small. Isee no reason why the coal is not adapted to all the 
higher uses. Should this famous seam of coal prove to extend under 
Trimble township, with an average thickness equal to that at this 
boring, and of equal quality, the fact will be of the greatest interest and 
consequence to this part of the State. 

I have received from Rev. J. P. Weethee, of Dover township, a state- 
ment of the mineral resources along the lower Sunday creek valley and 
its tributaries, from which I copy many valuable facts. “ About 35,000 
acres of land in Trimble and Dover townships are drained by Sunday 
creek and its tributaries. A vertical plane drawn from the mouth of the 
creek to the north-east corner of Sec. 12, Trimble township, and extend- 
ing downwards to the fire-clay under the Nelsonville seam of coal, would 
divide the surface into two nearly equal parts. That the Nelsonville 
seam of coal, or that great seam which sweeps around the area under 
consideration on the west, north-west and north, and is also known as 
the Straitsville seam and the “great vein” of the upper Sunday creek 
valley, extends beneath the surface under this area, is established by the 
following facts: First: This seam, so far as it is exposed along its ex- 
tensive line of outcrop, is continuous and uniform, and maintains its 
parallelism with the seams higher up in the geological series. The in- 
ference is, therefore, that it must have an extension in the direction of 
its dip corresponding to that of the overlying and parallel seams. Sec- 
ond: All the shafts sunk in the western division of the district under 
examination,—none have been sunk in the eastern,—have penetrated 
this scam. Third: More than twenty wells bored for salt or oil in this 
district have perforated it. A trial well bored this fall in Section 7, 
Trimble township, passed through the seam. Its existence in the lower 
Sunday creek valley is therefore established. 

“ Depth Below the Surface. At Chauncey, where the seam is worked, it is 
100 feet. At the mouth of Sunday creek it is about 85 feet below the 
water level. At the wells on Green’s run, and also at the trial wells re- 
cently bored in Sec. 7, Trimble township, it is 80 feet, which is about 
the average depth in the valley of lower Sunday creek and its western 
tributarics. East of Sunday creek, it becomes gradually deeper as the 
dip, about 30 feet per mile, is eastward. 

Thickness of the Scam. Along its western and north-western outcrop 
the seam ranges from 6 to nearly 13 feet, and is opened at Nelsonville, 
Straitsville, Shawnee and on Upper Sunday Creck. On Snow fork of Mon- 
day creek, which runs nearly on the west line of Trimble township, the 
seam ranges from 6 to 11 feet. The proximity of these latter exposures 
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to the district under consideration gives these measurements much gi 
nificance. At the trial boring in Sec. 7, Trimble township, compfeted 
December 6, 1872, the seam was found to be 8 feet 4 inches thick North 
and north-west of this point the seam is known to thicken, reaching its 
maximum development on the upper Sunday creek and at Straitsville, 
in Perry county. The quality of the coal must be similar to that of the 
same seam at Nelsonville, Straitsville, &c. The expense of shafting will 
be but little more than that of driffing at the points where the seam is 
, , N 
now mined. in hal \N SAL Ce Sem) \ 

“The next se spore the great seam crops out ut everywhere along the 
lower Sunday cree, and is regular in position and uniform in thickness. 
At the mouth of the creek it is 5 feet above low water, and at the north 
east corner of Sec. 12, Trimble township, it is 44 feet above low water. 
It is worked at five points in Dover township and eleven in Trimble on. 
or west of Sunday creek. More than 50 years ago boat loads were taken 
down the Hocking and Ohio rivers to Cincinnati. This seam supplies 
coal for the whole lower Sunday creek valley. It appears along all 
the western tributaries and can be mined advantageously through the 
whole western half of the district under discussion. Its thickness will 
be seen from the following measurements, (the clay parting is to be de- 
ducted from the total thickness) : 


N 
N 











Clay 

Coal. parting. 
Locations. — 

Ft. In.| Ft. In. 

Mouth of Sunday creek.........cssssenen saesnonnnenunanannnen cee cesar cesses conees + 6 0 2 
Bailey’s run, Fraction 34.............0+cscsssccccernes censcsencereceacs soepenees nes 4 6 0 2-24 
Greene’s run, Sec. 19, Trimble............e.s.ssscssnossornosnnsnnsnnnensn nennen 4 8 0 2 
Weethee’s bank, Sec. 12, Dover........ccssceccecccececcevccnte cosveceresensse ces 4 7 0 2 
Johnson’s bank, 'Frac. 18, Trimble......... scsecosseseccesee corsssece covses nenne 4 9 No part’g. 
Allen’s bank, Frac. 2, Trimble .....s.ss csssssees sesvesecs cossssses cavess essen ens 4 8 No part’g. 
Newton’s bank, Sec. 5, Trimble...... sccscsece soscsscssceassccesce enonnanen ons 4 6 0 2 
Henry Edward's bank, Sec. 24, Trimble...........esccssssscccsecece voscee ene 5 3 0 2 
Richard Stover’s bank, Sec. 23, Trimble......scsssssccsssssess cesses cesses ce 4 6 No part’g. 


“ About 30 feet above, is another seam, varying from 10 inches to 4 feet 
in thickness. Near the head of Johnson’s run, Sec. 36, Trimble, it is 4 
feet thick. Near the eastern boundary of this coal-ficld the Federal 
creek seam appears. 

‘The value of the seam first above the great seam is not yet ascertained, 
as it has not yet reached the general market. Where known, it is very 
popular for household uses and for blacksmithing. It is much more 
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bituminous than the Nelsonville or Straitsville coal. Its future may 
place it among the most useful of our coal seams. 

“Iron Ore. The iron deposits on the lower Sunday creek valley are 
similar in quality, and perhaps, equal in quantity, to those in the terri- 
tory drained by its head waters. There are three distinct horizons of ore 
which we have traced from the mouth of Sunday creek to the Perry 
county line. The first underlies the Bayley’s run or five feet seam of 
coal. It is in nodules mostly, and is a blue carbonate of iron or siderite. 
It is exposed in many localities and seems to contain a large percentage 
of iron. At Zimmerman’s mill, west branch, Sec. 17, Trimble, there is, 
perhaps, the richest display of ore in this district. Itis found ina bluish 
yellow shale and consists of four continuous layers, each from six to eight 
inches thick. The second horizon of ore is found under the next seam of 
coal above, and is imbedded in shales. There are indications of a con- 
siderable amount of ore. The third horizon of ore is under the third 
seam of coal. The ore is in round nodules and is a siderite or blue car- 
bonate of iron. It resembles the ore found under the great seam of coal 
on the farm of B. Sanders, Monroe township, Perry county. Thequantity 
is less than that found in the horizon under the Bayley’s run coal, first 
_ mentioned. 

“In Sec. 7, Trimble township, there is a layer of ore lying in blocks, 
which has been exposed to a depth of about three feet. It is a siderite, 
with a slight admixture of sand on the surface of the blocks. It is the 
heaviest deposit yet noticed. Its geological position is about 20 feet above 
the first or Bailey’s run seam of coal. On further investigation, other 
deposits may be found, but these are the principal layers yet discovered.’: 


AMES TOWNSHIP 


Lies directly east of Dover. This township is drained by the Federal 
creek and its branches. The township was named by the first settlers, 
who were from New England, and probably earnest Federalists, after 
Fisher Ames, an cloquent Massachusetts statesman, and the chief stream 
of the township was called Federal creek. 

A good representative geological section of the more important strata 
was seen north of the village of Ames, on the land of Jason Rice. Here 
we obtain: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Buff, honey-combed limestone.........22esseson soneoreno sonen cacees onsnsn en sone nannanarn 2 0 
2. Laminated sandstone............ ccsssssce succes cecveeceeseceee cesses cncses soseesses tetseeens 10 0 
3. NOt seen co... ccecccesececeeeeeceetee seeceers neuen ceseeeseeeeeeeeees cesses seecenseeece copesenss 20 0 
4. Coal, lin. slate, 8 in. from bottom .............cccsecceceseececescsesccesssacescssesnee 4 OÖ 
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FEET. IN 

5. Under-clay .........usesossenennosnsnnonasnnann nennen cesses cceees seeees seepeeces seseoecncees nenne 3 0 
6. Not S@CM......... senessnne none seeces coeeee coeeceees secuseces soeseseee sas euseesenesee coeses soness 72 0 
7. Limestone, no fossils S@@N............scsccsccscce covescece vevenseecceses cocscusee cnscesecs 2to3 0 
8. Not SOD ........cscccsceee nennen ccncen cesensece cesses teense tecnee eeeceees ses seneecece uneees eeeees 63 0 
9. Fossiliferous limestone, (Ames limestone)......ce..er onen ccssccsnsstoes secre nennen 2 0 
10. Laminated sandstone with shale...... zereresenanonsnenenen nennen conscsese sepececes none 6 0 
11. Shale .......ccscscesscsessees secesecesssssnscenen cesses cossen souesneen estes eoseeusen eneees eaveeeess 5 0 


See Sec. No. 8, Map VIII. 


The coal in this section is the Federal creek coal, the equivalent of the 
Pomeroy seam. It has been mined on Mr. Rice’s land for many years to 
supply a local demand. Some searches made by me saveral ycars since, 
in company with some of the citizens of the township, failed to discover 
this seam of coal in the central and south-western part of the township. 
It has apparently thinned out or been cut away by erosion soon after its 
original deposition, and its place taken by sandstones or shales. An 
unerring guide to the place of this coal is the well known Ames fossilif- 
erous limestone, everywhere found in the lower part of the valleys, about 
one hundred and forty feet below the horizon of the Federal creek coal. 
This limestone has a very wide range and is one of the best guides the 
geologist has in Athens county. Wherever this limestone is seen, it is 
only necessary to measure up the hill sides a vertical distance of about 
140 feet to reach the coal. But it is my opinion that in many places in 
Ames and in Canaan townships, the coal is wanting. 

The valleys in Ames township are generally broad and productive and 
attractive for their beauty. In the highest hills there is considerable 
limestone above the Federal creek seam of coal. This limestone is more 
fully seen in Homer township, of Morgan county, which lies north of 
Ames. 


BERNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Ames, and is drained by Federal creek and 
its tributaries. The township is generally quite hilly, but the upper 
part of the valley of Federal creek, and nearly all the valley of Sharp’s 
fork, are wide and fertile. Where the erosion has been more confined to 
sandrocks, the valleys are relatively narrow. The Federal creek or Pom- 
eroy seam of coal, is found generally throughout the township. This 
seam of coal in this region, has a parting of fire-clay near the middle, 
measuring about a foot in thickness. 
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At Elliot’s, Sec. 29, in this township, the following geological section 
was obtained: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone ........sccscscsccsevccevccsssccsscscscsceccscscecssecceceesscecneccesccseecsasessnnonees 10 O 
2, Not SCOM....ccccccscccssceccceccececcscsesesssssssescacccccsoussecsssocees IIPPEPERER PRPEPFFEFERRRRER 10 0 
3. Buff limmestone.......cosscscsscccecccccssssecassccsceccscssscoccscescucseccucccesvecsecssenecness 1 0 
4. Not seen, except shale at bottom ............sssseres Sensassnenssessnsnonsennnennensnn aus 25 0 
5. Coal, 1 cvsesecee cesescccecsseceeesaeececessaseees sesecsencssesencaesesescoses eeeeccccsceeccncees 4 0 
6. Clay, | Pomeroy BCA PRREPEPREFEPPEPEFEPFERFERFRREERREREREERERERERRERERTERERPERURPERRRELELEN 1 0 
1. Coal, 7 ..ccccscccccccseccscsaceecenccecsccsscsees snnnsnsansnsnsnnsnsensunsnsnssnnnnenennsannsenee 4 6 


In passing over the ridge, in Scc. 23, from Federal Creek valley, to the 
head of Marietta run, the following strata were seen: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstone and conglomeräte....ueenseeneseenenonsnanunne conveveresceeas sovees nenne seeneeses 1 0 
C0) OO | snnensnunennenn on snsn sunnen onen snnun sanssnnnnsnnenane nennnanen 112 0 
3. Limestone, with interstratified clay.........00s0s0000 senannnananennnennnnn secsen consesees 15 0 
4. Not Se@D.cesssssenenensnnesenen sannnnens annannnnn sennannen snunnsnen nonsanannsunannen seneeseee seewes 39 0 
5. Buff limestome.......cccccccececceececece cecceeesaceeeeeeee cesese cuseseese sesseeaas nenn eneees . 1 0 
6. Interval not seen, estimated.............1. onennsnenonnnen sonsennenenensonansesnnnnn onen snnnn 3 0 
7. Coal, Federal creek or Pomeroy seam.....ssnseenossesnensnsnsunesnnornun sonsnnenn nnnann 8 0 


See Sec. No. 10, Map 8. 


In the above section, the upper coal seam was not exposed. 

The limestone so abundant on Limestone run is, I suppose, the heavy 
deposit seen in the above section, the geological place of which is about 
70 feet above the coal. 

In Fraction 35, the Federal creek seam afforded the following meas- 
urements : 


FEET. IN 
1. Coal ......... ccccceces consccue cusses costs snevee cesses cneteseee cesecederegsas easanscee coseteees nenne 4 6 
2. Clay eeeressansnensesnnnnensnnnnunensn conerecen sonsneves seanenees eenene sensescessnen sees seseee seeeeenes 0 10 
3. Coa] ......cce csececnce accctcces cocccence seneeccs ceeees seeeee seneeeete peapesecnscces sonsseecs esssecces 36 


What was formerly called the “big coal bank,” in Fraction 1, was, at 
the time of our visit, fallen in, and no measurements could be made. 
There were visible two feet of ferruginous shale over the coal, and above 
this 10 feet of sandy shale. Here the coal is very thick. 

In a Geological Report prepared for a special purpose, by Col. J. W. 
Foster, formerly connected with the first Geological Survey of Ohio, I 
find a section of the coal and accompanying strata at the “big bank,” 
taken in 1865, before the bank had fallen in. It is as follows: 
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FEET. IN. 

1. Sandstone, thick bedded, and weathering well, forming the caps of the 
hills, and somewhat fissile near the base, probably...........cccccos sssseeseeee 50 0 
2. Light colored shale with numerous coal plants.............sssessescsseee cossesenees 2 6 
3. Bituminous coal, jet black and highly lustrous.............0..scssecesees cocesseeeee 4 6 
4. Highly bituminous shale or rather lamins of coal with shaly films........ 0 11 
5. Ash colored fire-clay..............cc00csscesseseenes bees sesescens sesvesees neescones cncces eneuse 10 
6. Coal externally like No. 3......... cusosessn anennonon sunnnannn sannnnnun nonunsson snnnnnnsn coves 4 6 
7. Dark bituminous shale 2.0.00... ....ccccc cscs cocsenecs conscceee sesseeuse snnnen coseseses nanen wes tes 


Total thickness of coal, eight feet and eleven inches. 


“The eleven inches of slaty coal would, if mixed with the other coal, 
serve a purpose for boiling salt and similar uses. If added to the eight 
feet eleven inches above reported, the total would be nine feet ten inches 
of coal. The position of this slaty coal in the seam is such that it can 
be excluded from the rest, where the better quality is needed for ship- 
ment.” 


In Fraction 7 the following measurements were made: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone, mot Measured..........ssececcsvevcesccsscsrces sevsce ces epssescns seases sus sseess _ — 
2. Shale 2.0.0.1... een cecees ccceecses son ceesce snnennen ces nnnenn spseen teseecsensnssanes nese coesseese 4 0 
3. Coal eeenen nassen unnsenannnensnnnnn censors sescaeees sosece speccecoetee esses senses seeees snonsn nenne 3.0 
4. Coal, passing into Blate.........sssscseseccesceccsess cscees sesees sense cecsescnsenece consaouce 0 10 
dB. Olay.....ouessssesssonssnnnennennnnunsenonnnn sue seeees ceases cee see ceseee seeses soeneenee cueese eeeesese 1 0 
6. Coal .eeeesonesunnacnen coccnscee seenescecese tosses ceases tenses eecces seceee nennen snsssnnnsenn sosveeues 4 6 
7. Urdderclay............ccssceccnccs snnosonsu cesses seseen secce sescee access sesees coscee cnseee coneeees 2— 


On Nice’s run, a branch of Marietta run, the following measurements 
were made: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone, not measured ......... 0.2... ... bee ceccee cecccnecs nennen eeeeecsee senses sensnsnenen _— — 
2. Shale ......... ce ccccce cesses cece cecces coenee seceee snecan ceases sneeeeses seeese secuee secese anne 8 0 
3. Coal 0... cece csccccccescs sscesscuneee scccessce coeneseee sesccenes sencesece nassen coeeences coseesses 3 10 
4. Bituminous shale or slaty coal.........cccsseecsccceeecees cesses veccen sccnssen caceesanees 1 6 
9. Coal..essssssesenssssenannnennenene cesses cneesecen cocees conece sunecesecees coneeseee soseeeece nennen 0 5 
6. Clay .....ccce cesses connec coscee cecceeerscce cocoon ceases snnnnn seeese seesee soeeee seeces cossencee soeess 0 10 
7. Coal, 3 feet 6 inches seen, 5 reported ........... sce csceee cecees sense sosseceee seeeeeseces 5? 0 
8. Under-clay, &C.........cccsecce sscces sncces cnseeeecscoeees coneee snunnn eeusesees eosses sentee onen 4 0 
9. Limestone, hard and bluish.............ccscecceces cessscsse cesses ceccas scenes seseaesseans 2t05 0 


At Warren Wickham’s, near the mouth of Marietta run, the Federal 
creek coal presents the following subdivisions : 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone, 8 feet seen...... ....ccsscssees ssc ecvces ceeesn seenee coccen cesses cncess coscas ennrenenn 8 0 
2. Ferruginous shale ...........csscccscessessssssencecocces sosces seesesese oven coonenees srnannene 6 0 
3. Coal .........cscscecsvesescoces cosceccascnscee senses secees ansnusnsn seseenens seenes seeeecese peseeeses „9.8 
4. Slaty coal............ccceescecesn cocresseesee sen sonnennnn snnnnsarn snnnnnsannen sannnsnossamennnennne 0 8 
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FEET. IN 
B. Coal .....cccccssssscscees sescceecs anuunnnen cnccee arnannann ceence son ceenesece coe cee cea succes oeeres ees - O 38 
6. Olay 0... sccsceccscceccscen ceccescenscecoscea cecese sesene cecees nennen cesses secu cosssseccecces ceaees 1 0 
7. Coal ......cceccecsccescccese costes nenn senses seeeeeeen coctes tesseucescence cuvees nennen ensnre paseeeees 4 0 


See No. 12, Map VIII. 


Here the upper bench of coal is not uniformly as thick as in the above 
section; the upper surface is undulating, and a portion of the coal is 
replaced by the shale. 

A little below the mouth of Marietta run, where the road passes over 
the ridge between Federal creek and Spruce run, there is seen by the 
roadside an interesting exhibition of limestone imbedded in the heavy 
sandrock. It appears originally to have been a pure calcareous mud, 
filling cavities or depressions in the sand. This limestone is from 60 to 
70 feet above the Federal creek seam of coal, and in this horizon we gen- 
erally find limestone, but I have not elsewhere seen it intermingled with 
sandrock. 

The following geological section was taken a little above McCune’s 
mill, just below the mouth of Marietta run: 


1. Limestone embedded in large masses in heavy sandstone..............000 scenes 2 0 
2. Hard, white sandstone ..........cccccccececcee cocssecesscece concen conten nnnn sonen sesces seenes 2 O 
3. Shale 2.0... ..ccc. ceceee cee ccecescccnee cesses ssecencesss sopeances eecece onansn anna senees cosase cence 3 0 
4. Coarse Sandstone ........0ccccse cesses coecencecces cones coeces ccscee senses ceases ceases sonssnese 40 0 
5. Shale ..........c cceces cocsee ccecen cases veeeas coves seaeeeces ceases soneee nennen seeeeseeasas soneseecs 6 0 
6. Coal 0... cccececee cecece ccnces cesses suceeecesse cence seeees seccescoeeee senessees sesees cesece nennen 2 0 
7. Slaty coal ...........cccc cesses coerce eeeteetceseceeces eccececueces sansaess cessecaeees conten sonen 0 8 
9. Coal ...... ccccscee nennen vee Messen seeececse coseae cusses teceseseeten sacces coeees sesensese seectenes 4 3 
10. NOt SCOM ........0 cccccccescenceccee caveesces veces peeeeeees opeaceces senseenen ceseesess coeece nenn 6 0 
11. Limestone.....e... ceccsces ccscccecs covsveces cceacecceees seeees nunenn ans nen ananen teeesceee nennen 1 6 


For this section, see Sec. No. 15, Map VIII. 


Along the more immediate banks of Federal creek are places where 
the coal is replaced by sandrock and shales. This is seen near McCune’s 
dam, where, at one point, the coal is very thick, and near by very thin. 
This is often the case in other seams of coal. The old coal marsh in 
which the coal-vegetation grew, when submerged, was in places assailed 
by strong currents which removed the accumulated vegetation and left 
in the channel ways of erosion sand, and sometimes mud. Those familiar 
with the great seam of Sunday ereek, in Perry county, will recall a simi- 
lar example of the substitution of sandstone in the place of the coal on 
the headwaters of the West fork of Sunday creek, where suddenly the 
coal from being 11 feet or more thick is reduced to almost nothing. For- 
tunately these disturbances are generally quite limited in extent. 
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Nearly all of the old openings into this fine seam of coal in Berne 
township have fallen in, and it was impossible to obtain satisfactory 
"samples of the coal for analysis. Many analyses have been made of this 
coal by different chemists, but they are so different that they lead to the 
belief that the coal varics greatly in purity at different localities. 

In 1854, Prof. Newberry analyzed three samples with the following 
results: 


“No.1. Taken from lower bench at Wickham’s. 


No. 2, “ “ the very top of upper bench at Nice’s run. 
No. 3. «ff upper bench on land of G. M. Woodbridge. 


No. 1. No. 2. | No. 3. 

















Specific gravity....usssoeneenanneonnensonsnennernsonsen nennen secesseee 1.312 1.377 1.307 
Fixed carbon ......... .000c0 sonen seneon cosceccee snecvecee neuen coserecs 47.119 46.648 48.010 
Bitumen nonannn nennen cences sennannnn coetce cesses ecctes cosccs sccsescnens ees 45.781 45.552 44.855 
ee ncce cee sec cecces ces ccccee ceccee veeecstesecs nennen annsnn nun nennen ces 7.100 7.800 7.135 

shes 7 00 u 
Total .....0.20 200200 ccccce nenne cee casceccscceces cacsee ann ann ceseas ann 100.00 100.00 100.00 


“No.1. Hardness, medium; color, brilliant black, with a remarkable metallic lus- 
tre; breaking apparently into tabular masses, which are separated by lines of mineral 
charcoal. Sulphuret of iron contained in small quantity and disseminated in fine 
particles. 

No. 2. Physical characters similar to No. 1, but less brilliant and lustrous; more 
dense, and contains much more sulphuret of iron. 

No. 3. Physical characters same as No. 1.” 


In 1866, samples of coal upon Marietta run, obtained by Col. J. W. 
Foster, were analyzed by Dr. Blaney, of the Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, and by Dr. Mahla, of the Chicago Medical College. Dr. Blaney’s 
analyses are as follows: | 


“No.1. From upper bench. 











No. 2. “ lower bench. 
No. 1. | No. 2 
FH ygrometric moisture ...........0.ccccessseoassscces seceescesecsccnen ces ceuees seeees 3.20 3.80 
Volatile bituminous matter.............. ccccssecs ces covecscee cecescecs cov cseace sce 36.80 39.68 
Fixed carbon.........asnccones cecccccss cscsccves covsecees soevccecs cos eveseccesececsecess 54.61 53.80 
ASD... cccccccce senses sccecccsccceccsse cee ccssccase ces tecseencs sessecees neens sosasense cesses 5.39 2.72 
Total... 0.2.0.0. cccceccee coccccece coccec cee cccescess cos sceccces cus ann nennen coesesece 100.00 100.00 





“The color of the ashes in both specimens being almost white, is satisfactory evi- 
dence that the coal contains an unusually small quantity of sulphur, which is for the 
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most part combined with iron as a bi-sulphide, the iron remaining in the ash as per- 
oxide, communicating a red color to the ash.” * 


Dr. Mahla made eight analyses with the following results: 


“Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, taken from the upper bench. 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, “ “ +“ lower bench. 





No. 1.| No. 2.| No.3, | No. 4.| No. 5. | No. 6.| No. 7. | No. 8. 


LAA | AS | eS |S (en 


Moisture ......... 020000 000000000 nennen 2.61l........ PAR 94 PEPPER Ir: 72] RR BO}... 2c 
Volatile substances ...........s.s00.- 25.19} 25.87) 31.44 . 
Carbon in coke ...... cccsscece covsoeece 63.081 64.771 63.23 

Ash cescccacs cosccccce cocevsces scacceecsces 9.12} 9.36) 3.01 











“They contain very little sulphur. The specific gravity of the upper seam is 1.32, 
and that of the lower 1.27. In undergoing combustion they produce no clinkers, 
and leave an ash of a light gray or almost white color. They coke well and compare 
favorably with Erie coal.” 


Prof. Wormley has examined two samples taken from only one point, 
where a recent opening had been made. No samples were taken from the 
localities which furnished samples for Prof. Newberry and the Chicago 
chemists, as most of these old openings had fallen in. 

The following are Prof. Wormley’s results: 


No. 1, sample from lower bench. 





No.2, “ “ upper “ 
No. 2 
Specific gravity .....eseesesnenannene coeseesce cesses cesses sn nnan ceenee senses anonna ne 1.314 
Moisture v.ereeeesensannesn sense annennensnsnnnensn nanenn sunsonanenne sense san sanananen 2.40 
Ash ee 8.50 
Volatile combustible matter ......... 0.00. cseeee cesses onenennenonnnen nennen 35.60 
Fixed carbon ......sesresssssenssssensennnnnnn nennen cosas costes concen seeeen seeeeeses 53.50 
Total eee 100.00 
Sulphur ...........ccccsccecscsecessccce coceee ctecee ceeeseces cesses nenn coeees seeeeeees 4.99 
Sulphur left in Coke@............cccccs scccee ccsces cesses eeeececes nnnnenenn sonvenase 3.29 
Percentage of sulphur in COK€........ 00.20. cceeesscevee cecnee coveee ens seevenees 5.30 
Fixed gas per Ib. in cub. ft...... ....u0csseonssoennsesonnssn cesses ceeeessveussees 3.01 
Ash uses cee cscsee cee cceeeses cececeee cusses ances soneen ens cesses eeeeee seston nassen senses “ay. Gray. 
COKC oo ..cc cesececeeeee cecees coeceesen cuneceuenene sonseeeee ceuuce caseeseen apsaes seeeeeess Compact.| Compact. 


The large amount of sulphur shown by this analysis is, I think, excep- 
tional, and the samples came from a location—such as are found in all 


* Prof. Wormley has shown that this test of sulphur is often unsatisfactory. 
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coal seams and in almost every mine—where the sulphur happens to 
be excessive. The analyses are given, not because I think they fairly 
represent the coal, but because they show that much sulphur may be in 
a coal uncombined with iron in the form of a bi-sulphide. Iron, if in suf- 
ficient quantity in these samples to combine with all the sulphur, would 
necessarily redden the ash in combustion, but the ash in both analyses 
is gray. | 

Salt. There is every reason to believe that by boring wells in this 
township, ample supplies of brine may be obtained for the manufacture 
of salt. The coal being the continuation of the Pomeroy seam, it 18 rea- 
sonable to suppose that, by boring to about the same depth as at Pome- 
roy, strong and abundant brine may be obtained. A deep well, bored 
several years since for oil, not far from the mouth of Marietta run, reached 
strata containing brine. The strength of the brine was thought to be 
good, although it was not subjected, so far as I know, to any practical or 
scientific tests. I have no doubt whatever that the brine would possess 
all needed strength. Salt furnaces located along the outcrop of the coal 
would obtain fuel at the minimum rate. A short branch railroad to con- 
nect with the Marictta & Cincinnati R. R. might remedy the difficulty of 
transportation. A road extending up Sharp’s fork of Federal creek 
into Morgan county, would serve for the shipment of coal, salt and oil. 


ATHENS TOWNSHIP 


Is drained by the Hocking river, by Margaret’s creek, Sugar creck, and 
several other smaller tributaries of the Hocking. The valley of the 
Hocking is often wide and the soil is fertile. Some well defined terraces 
are seen at various points. The South-castern Lunatic Asylum is located 
upon one of these terraces. The gravel of the terraces is drift gravel, 
brought down the Hocking from its headwaters at a time when the river 
stood 80 feet, or more, higher than at present. These terraces are gen- 
erally dry and afford desirable building sites. The old mound-builders 
often built their mounds and other earth-works upon them. The most 
remarkable and intcresting terrace in Athens township lies near the 
north line of the township, on the back road to Salina, in Dover town- 
ship. This terrace, called the “Plains,” is now entirely disconnected 
from the present river valley. It indicates, however, an old river course 
which has been filled up. On this terrace a large number of ancient 
mounds is still to be seen. It must be remembered that the valleys of 
southern Ohio were chiefly eroded, essentially as we now find them, before 
the era of the Drift. Generally they were eroded below the level of the 
present beds, for the streams now flow, not upon ‘the rock, but are sepa- 
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rated, for the most part, from the rock-bed by alluvial materials. Where 
the streams have their heads within the limits of the Drift, drift sands 
and gravels have been brought down and constitute high banks along 
the streams. This is, however, true only of the Muskingum, Hocking 
and Scioto rivers, in the Second Geological District. Other valleys have 
been more or less filled with alluvial sands and clays, derived from the 
wash of the bordering hills or brought down by the tributaries. In such 
valleys we find a depth of forty or fifty feet, sometimes, indeed, almost a 
hundred, of soft materials. These materials show no traces of Drift 
origin, and the inference is inevitable that Drift agencies neither eroded 
the valleys nor contributed towards filling them. 

The town of Athens rests upon the sandy shales interstratified 
between two fossiliferous limestones, which are between 80 and 90 feet 
apart. The upper limestone I have called the Ames limestone, from its 
location in Ames, in Athens county, where it has a fine characteristic 
development, and where its relations to the Pomeroy or Federal creek 
coal were first ascertained. The lower is found interstratified with 
shales in the roadside not far from the bridge over the Hocking, a little 
east of the Marietta and Cincinnati railroad station. This limestone 
has a wide range, and I have called it the Cambridge limestone, it being 
found in the hills near Cambridge, Guernsey county. The lower lime- 
stone is elsewhere found to be not far from 200 feet above the Nelsonville 
seam of coal. This is about the depth of a shaft sunk at Athens near 
the railroad station to this coal. The top of the shaft is perhaps 10 feet 
below the limestone. The shaft is now filled with water, and no oppor- 
tunity was afforded for obtaining a detailed section of the strata passed 
through. It is reported that 67 fect of sand rock were found directly 
above the Nelsonville coal, and below the coal were 13 feet of clay and 
shale containing nodules of iron ore. Above the heavy sand rock, sandy 
shales were chiefly passed through, and a thin seam of coal. The exact 
place of this coal is not known, but it is probable that it is the Bayley’s 
run seam, generally found about 100 fect above the Nelsonville seam. 

The Nelsonville seam in the shaft was not found to be evenly bedded, 
and was thought to be too irregular and thin for profitable working. It 
is an important question whether this irregularity is merely local or has 
a wide extent. At several points I have found irregularities in the bed- 
ding of the Nelsonville seam of coal which were limited in extent. 
The most remarkable is on the west branch of Sunday creek, along the 
border between Monroe and Salt Lick townships, Perry county. Here 
in some places the sandrock has, in popular phrase, entirely “cut away” 
the coal, and in others left it very uneven and irregular in thickness. 
From a point where the coal is entirely gone to another down the branch 
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where it is eleven fect thick and evenly bedded, it is probably not more 
than a quarter of a mile. At the first point the sandrock is very heavy, 
while at the latter it is nearly all gone and its place taken by shales. A 
similar transition is seen in passing from the C. & H. V. railroad, below 
the mouth of Meeker run, in York township, where the sandrock comes 
down upon the coal and cuts it away to some extent, into the valley of 
Meeker run, where we find, on the land of John L. Gill, the seam of coal 
8 feet thick with no sandrock whatever above it. In the mining devel- 
opments at New Straitsville, Perry county, there is also found a belt, not 
wider than the width of an acre, in which the sandrock often displaces 
a part of the coal. Mr. Clarke, the Superintendent of the Straitsville 
Mining Company, thinks that the top of the seam, after the coal had 
become hard and perfect, was eroded, and in the channels of erosion 
sands were deposited. He reports finding fragments of the coal in the 
sand now hardened into sandrock. A similar case of erosion of a part 
of the coal is seen on Lost run, in Ward township, Hocking county. In 
this and in all the cases mentioned, the disturbance of the coal is local, 
and, with the exception of that on the west branch of the West fork of 
Sunday creek, of very limited extent. At Salina there is a heavy sand- 
rock over the coal, but the coal retains everywhere, so far as I know, a 
good thickness. At the mouth of Pickett’s run, about two miles north 
of Athens, the same seam was passed in boring an oil well, and reported 
to be of the usual thickness. At the old De Steiguer salt works, three 
miles west of Athens, the same seam was reported to be of the usual 
thickness, and found at a depth of 140 fect below the surface. I have not 
the records of the boring at the old salt well on Rock Riffle run, nor of 
the borings at the wells of Pruden & Bro., in Canaan township. Where 
the Nelsonville seam comes to the surface on Raccoon creek, at Mineral 
City and westward, it is overlain with a heavy sandrock and the coal is 
relatively thin. 

These facts should all be carefully weighed by those pecuniarily inter- 
ested in the Athens shaft. It might even be thought best to bore dowr 
carefully, at proper distances from the shaft, to ascertain the thickness 
of the coal and its relation to the sandrock. If the coal were found 
covered by considerable thickness of shale or slate, the presumption 
would be that the coal would prove of uniform thickness. The fact, 
that the coal was found 53 fect thick in places, shows that this is the 
original and normal thickness, as the coal seam was first formed. The 
strong probability is that if the region of disturbance were passed by 
drifts cutting the line of horsebacks at right angles, this thickness of 
coal would be found as a uniform thing. The location of the shaft 
directly upon the railroad is so good, that the shaft should not be aban- 
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doned, unless the owners are convinced that the seam in a more uniform 
condition of thickness cannot be reached by drifts at a reasonable ex- 
pense. Fortunately for the people of Athens, the Nelsonville mines are 
not far distant, and the C. & H. V. Railroad is completed. There is also 
a seam of coal in the hills, to be noticed hereafter, from which a local 
supply could be obtained. 

A fine section of the rock-strata was obtained on Rock Riffle run, 
about a mile south-east of Athens. It is as follows: 


FEET. IN 

1. Coarse Samdstone..........cccsscce costes coccsssee onnnunnan cecceaeceesce cesesess senses seseeeecs 5 0 

2. Laminated sandstone with false bedding.............1.scssscees secees osonensenanonen 1 0 

B. Shale ........... cscces cevecscon cece snennnunn nunnen conser cossceees snsunanne snnnnsunn onsees seesesees 12 0 

4. Limestone, Ames limestone, fossiliferous ............ccssscccececocece senenenen nenne 2 0 

5. Shaly laminated sandstone. .............ccsccscseecscees snunnunun sonsnnnnn sossencescesscecs 5 0 

6. Compact sandstone.........cccccsscecsseccsse cocseceee cosceseesenceseecees sosssesee son seeseoees 5 0 

7. Shale .......uuucs essen snnnnnosnnnunsnnnnnen snsnnsnnnansnnenn snnanonen senannnen nennen nannen onarnnnen 10 0 

8. Black bituminous shale......... ccsnesesnssnenennn sunnnnnnnannnne sonuensen secess ceases ceeees 2 0 

9. Coal .icceccescccecescscssecs cosstcees sunnonenn aunnne seseasses nennen seseseeee senpeeees socees sonsonsen 0 1 

10. Shale .eaenssocenosnansnsnnen nassen snnnnunen onsnannen seeseeceecen an nnanunnnsansonn secure ceceee nenne ;o0 
11. Limestone, impure and irregularly bedded......... ......... s0sruasnasnssnnnnsosnnen 2 6 
12. Clay and clay shale......... sersoneensssonnnnnnannnnnn sannensen soeeanses cos snsnnenn someneees 20 0 
13. Laminated sandstone with false bedding.............u..0 ssesssees coves cecceeeee seense 20 0 
14. Sandstone partly laminated..........r-0ru000 cceseeceeceeecece ene snsnnnunnnannononnnnnarannn 14 0 
15. Limestone, earthy, fossiliferous, Cambridge limestone...............s0 esses 1 9 
16. Laminated sandstone and shale...... ........0 ccccessce snnnnnnensnnnnsnenn ansonnnnnnnenes 20 0 


For this section see Sec. 6, Map VIII. 


The only coal in this section is but an inch thick, 22 feet below the 
upper or Ames limestone. The slate over this coal is highly bituminous. 
It was afterwards found that the coal worked near Albany is probably 
this seam thickened to 1 foot 6 inches. 

There are in the hills two seams of coal above the one a little below 
the upper or Ames limestone. The first one above is the equivalent of 
the Pomeroy scam, and is about 140 feet above the Ames limestone. The 
other is about one hundred feet higher. There should be another about 
25 feet above the Pomeroy scam; at least, such a seam is found on Long 
run, on the other side of the ridge. The true place of this latter seam 
would be directly under the heavy sandstone. A geological section was 
made on the land of Thomas Laughlin, Sec. 3, on the high ridge south 
of Rock Riffle run, as follows: 


1. Top of high hill......ese.sesen ccceeeces cossecnce ceenceces sonnsees reese sonesenes sonsanene sense ose 
3. Not SCCM ......c00 cevcee coscecces vevcce soncacess nennen nme peccen cuseee soerecces cevses costes seccenene 5 
3. Laminated soft micaceous sandstone......... ssossonen senonnnannsn uns cence bene cocccecce 10 
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FEET. IN. 
4. Shrale......... ccccscccesoaces aunnannen coesccecs aunnannnn sossceses cescacces ssssseees sessesece sessnoass 90 
5. Sandrock ...... ccsscocesccscccccsee svcvccccse ses ann nen ennnnnenn ann ann msn cesses ann san see sevseesce 6 08 
6. Not seen ...eesncssnnnennsnnsonuen ann nunsnenensunennnnnsnnnnn nun nnn nun snnnsn ons sn nnenn sssnsneen GO O 
7. Buff limestone...........2000 o2s0sn0nnnen onen cocesesovess escnccenscecccecs sosessove sonen nennen 10 
8. Not seen .......scsceccevscsce snennnnen costar cessor secon eccreesccece cecsee nnanan seseeeocs onananeen 270 
9. Blossom of CoOal..........csccsccscescocesececese nenne sesces coctesseccce snnanaunn sennonson cecese 
10. Not seen ........0..cccs nescceces nenne nassen cusses namens nnenen soseenece seceee cos nasse ses snnananae 4 0 
11. Limestone, not fossiliferous..............cscccccsce sonnannen covscessecesenssescenccece nassen 1 6 


This section is seen in Sec. 13, Map VIII. 


There is an interval of nearly 220 feet between the coal of the last 
section and the Ames limestone, and in this interval is the Pomeroy 
coal. The hill behind Mr. Laughlin’s house is, by barometer, 450 feet 
above the Hocking river at the mouth of Rock Riffle run. The soil 
near the top of the hill is rendered fertile by the lime of the upper lime- 
stone layers. 

A section was taken by Mr. Gilbert, to obtain the position of the coal 
seam worked by Major Augustus Norton, Sec. 4, about a mile and a half 
east of Athens, which is as follows: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Buff limestone......... ossosensocnnenenensenunsnne seavenson socees sonnenuns sae seenscees nennen senses 1 0 
2. Notseen ......sesnenennonnnan ennnonnen vostecees pecuee nennen neueren sense nonnnanan sansennseunnnannenne 29 0 
3. Coal...eanenssenonenenennonense eccvceees ceceee vonanansn sensnsans sannanann sopeessee annnnsnsumensenenne 3 0 
4. Olay ap 10 
9. Coal .ceeseresaennenenesnnnenenunen nenuns onunsunn nannannun annnnn nenne anunnannuannnnannananse nannannnn 2 0 
6. Clay and not seen....eeeseesasessenonnnennnonnn cosees caseessee seccos coseee sun seeses cosees annenn 4 0 
7. Sandstone and sandy shale with heavy sandrock at the bottom................ 102 0 
8. Notseen .......scccsccseeten sense cneseoeen cones ceenee annsnsnen ooeeesees Geneesees snssnnsnensnnnenen 140 0 
9. Ames limestone....ereroeneoen cose ec ees snnen sonen sansnn snsnsnsnssnnenenn snsnen annantann seesenees 1 6 


See Sec. No. 17, Map VIII. 


Mr. Norton’s coal seam is the same as that mined by Pruden & Bro., 
in Canaan township, and is the same as the upper coal on Bigrun. This 
seam has been traced beyond the Muskingum river, and is the Cumber- 
land coal in Guernsey county, the upper or sandstone coal of Noble and 
Washington counties, the upper Barnesville and upper Bellair scam in 
Belmont county. This seam and the Pomeroy seam are both found to 
have a very wide range. The latter is the equivalent of the Wheeling 
seam, which is, according to the Pennsylvania geologists, the same as the 
famous Pittsburgh seam. 

At the old De Steiguer salt works, three miles west of Athens, there is 
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a seam of coal from which the fuel was obtained for the boiling of the 
brine. The following section was taken, showing the measurement of the 
coal : 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone, fossiliferous ...... 2.2000 000000 800000 seccee cconceces cosseeessonsecces cus caeees secses 2 0 
2. Sandstone ...... .cccecececcecce ccccee cectecceceee nannansen coepee soseecees sans nenne ananne san seeeseees 8 0 
3. Coal oo... 2. ccc. ceceee cus ccncee conseceus sauscacee senses coteeeces nassen ceenee sosees snsnunssnnanen anense 3 0 
4. Slate ......... ccccecescceccece sevscccee sonnannen sence oeses nennen nennen sesessees coasecees castes erases 0 2? 
9. Coal .......cccccceveccce sovcecces seeceeves evseneees peceen cecees enceceese satens costes secees cesene cesses 1 8 


If the report that the Nelsonville scam of coal was passed through in 
boring the salt well, at 140 feet below this coal, we may infer that it 
belongs to a horizon where we sometimes find coal, but generally a thin 
scam. There is sometimes a fossiliferous limestone a little above, but 
this is not always persistent. 

On the land of John Winget, Lot 116, isfound a seam of cannel coal 2 
feet thick, overlain by 2 feet of black shale. About 30 feet below is a 
stratum of fossiliferous limestone, and 75 feet below this another. The 
quality of the coal is fair, but it probably contains too much bi-sulphide 
of iron to make the coal desirable for gas making. 


CANAAN TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies directly east of Athens, and is drained by the 
Hocking river, which divides the township into two nearly cqual parts. 
The hills bordering the Hocking valley are high and stcep, but where 
the limestone appears we find some excellent land. 

The principal seam of coal seen in this township, 1s the upper 
scam, the place of which is about 100 feet above the Pomeroy scam. 
This seam is worked by Messrs. Pruden and Bro., for use in their salt 
works, in Sec. 83. Mr. Gilbert obtained the following measurements: 


FEET. IX. 
1. Shale, not measured. ..u.e..uoaseesenen coscecece cosccsees sececscee seseeeees cooseeeee seneceeas see 
2. Coa] ce cccecees costseeccneecnes snnnnnennnunenn snseeeees seetecees sesseaees eeseeccee coeseesee sees 2 
3. Slaty coal and slate. ......... .ccece cseceeces cosceecee cossenece ceases ces creseene nennen snen nun en 1 0 
4. Clay oo ccc eee cess coseuecen ceases seececses snsnannnn seccnsees seseaeeen tepeasece eeeees seeeesens apeeeess 1 0 
9. Coad ereessnsenssonuennunensnennnen cosscneee ceneeseee neeeee een see nassen coe eee en eaee eee cee seeeeeaee ones 2 8 
6. Under-clay, seen ......... cccccsece seceee csccessecassseencnes nenn cosssaees sans enann seeneseee nnnne 2 0 


Sec. No. 14, Map VIII. 


This is the same as the Norton coal in Athens township. The same 
seam has been opened on Sec. 28, by S. S. Boyles, and on Sec. 34, by 8. 
H. Mansfield. It is reported to be of the usual thickness. 

The place of the Pomeroy scam of coal is under the heavy sandrock, 
which is scen in the hills bordering the Hocking valley. The coal 
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itself was not seen at any point. In the hills east of Warren’s station, 
the Pomeroy coal should appear in the railroad cuts, but we found no 
trace of it. Indeed the heavy sandrock so visible to the west, and so 
largely developed on Big run, is not found at all in the neighborhood of 
Pilcher tunnel, where we should look for the Pomeroy seam. A section 
taken from the top of the Pilcher tunnel hill, westward, to the bottom 
of the cut, about one-fourth of a mile cast of Warren’s station, shows 
the following strata: 

FEET. IN, 


1. Red shale, seen... .............00cccces cosesvces coscvcsee cecece cecsecece seesse seceeececese access 90 
2. Limestone and red shale .............0. cccsesses ccecs soccee secocecce sconces sassoeses coscense 9 O 
3. Laminated sandstone ...........0cc.ccsecesccses cocvceses conccceescceces coucen eee sessececeucs 12 0 
4. Shale .........usesssnnnsennennen cosecscce census seseesece cenecsees conseesee toseeeeen tence ceseescsess 20 O 
5. Fine-grained sandstone ..........ccceccseecs ceceee cocescees cosseccus sosseseus soapecaes ceases 6 0 
6. Yellow shale ............ccccse cssecccee cossseces sececece mann anne sooseccee sessonces enesesece ces 10 O 
7. Red shale ......... ...cccoee ccoecsece soscesece cossecune copsonaee seeecces Gesseees cooseeaes sseucess 10 0 
8. Limestone .............ccceccssececes socsecces scaceses cocnccees secsececs eeesceece eeececees cesses 2 O 
9. Sandstone ......... ..cccecee coccccece cossccces cacescaue cosessace cavseseee soseusevs ces cousereee none 2 O 
10. Shale ......... co... cccecece cocccceee cossceces sucseecer sansaeees coucetses oraceeeas sussacecs sersseees 0 6 
11. Limestone .0....... ccc cc eee coececace sovcevecs concucees ceecenece soeuceescencesecs cosseeece seseeens 4 0 
12. Sandy shale ......... .cccccee ccsscceee sannnnnnn sosncesccen seteesees saeseeees seeeeeeen ernennen ers 12 0 
13. Fine-grained sandstone, mostly laminated........... cecescee cecseeeee cnecceceeensees 200 
14. Shale ............ cccecccec ccuvecere coscucees ceveacuce sesetecss secateces sonsesecs toncecsee sesuseeness 6 0 
15. Limestone..........ccccccccssneececeee coossecue covececes aceeccece soscecece sossacee eeeseusee coeues 1 0 
16. Sandstone ............ seenonsnnnesen coe seascvees scencsees eoeccseee seceseaes soeceuses ceusesace evens 6 0 
17. Blue shale........... cccsceces cccscnces secececes svceceeee sancesece coscecece sesseceee seceeesce ceases 4 0 
18. Yellow shale ......... 202220000 cosccacee covcscees snescenes soescecee teeececee sensseces sesseease ans 20 O 


Sec. No. 19, Map VIII. 


Here are nearly 170 feet in vertical range of strata, and yet no trace of 
the Pomeroy scam of coal was found. 

Not far from the west line of the township, in the high hills, at the 
head of Rock Riffle run, the blossom of a seam of coal was seen, the 
place of which is about 100 fect above the horizon of the Pomeroy seam. 
The latter seam is found in the same hills, but no good exposure was 
observed. 


ROME TOWNSHIP. 


This township lics south of Berne and east of Canaan. It is drained 
by the Hocking river and Federal creek. The valleys are fertile and the 
soil generally good. There is considerable limestone in the hills, as will 
be seen by reference to the Map of Sections. Some of the hills are very 
rugged, and where the heavy sandstone strata abound, there are ledges 
and bluffs. 
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The Federal creek coal, the equivalent of the Pomeroy seam, is foun 
on Federal creek north of the crossing of the Marietta & Cincinnati R. R. 
This seam gradually dips below the bed of the creek. In its southern 
and south-eastern extension the coal appears to be thinner than in Berne 
township. To the west, where the Marietta & Cincinnati R. R. crosses 
the horizon of this coal, it was nowhere to beseen. The area over which 
this important seam of coal will be found gone, is considerable, chiefly 
in Canaan and the southern part of Ames townships. 

On Federal creck and Big run, the coal is everywhere overlain by a 
heavy sandrock, whieh reaches a maximum thickness of fifty or sixty 
feet. The Pomeroy coal at Pomeroy has a similar heavy sandrock over 
it, but this stratum is not entirely continuous between the two points; 
for, in Lodi township, in this county, we find about thirty feet of clay 
shales above the Pomeroy seam. Onorncar the top ofthese shales is a second 
seam of coal, and over this coal a heavy sandstone. The same is true as 
we go west from Federal creek, on the line of the Marietta & Cincinnati 
railroad, in the neighborhood of Pilcher tunnel; the sandrock is almost 
entirely gone, while further west, in Athens township, the sandrock re- 
appears in great thickness. 

The Federal creck or Pomeroy coal is mined by Messrs. Skinner & Bro., 
in Sec. 18, Rome township. Here the coal is reached by a shaft 25 feet 
deep. Formerly the coal was worked by a drift-way, but the coal lies so 
near the level of Federal creck that the water sometimes interfered with 
the working of the mine. In this mine the portion of coal above the 
usual clay parting is not worked. This upper bench becomes irregular, 
and it is often entirely gone as we follow the seam from Berne township 
south into Rome. Where the shaft was sunk the upper coal was not 
seen, there being over the fire-clay parting only 6 inches of black slate. 
The coal at the bottom of the shaft was four fect thick. The shaft at 
Big Run station was filled with water at the time of my visit. It is re- 
ported that only the coal below the clay parting was mined, when mining 
operations were carried on at this point. It is also reported that oil 
wells, bored some little distance up Big run, did not pass through this 
seam at all. The sandrock was passed through, but the coal was not 
found under it. If this report is true, it is only another illustration of 
the not uncommon fact that a coal scam is often locally replaced by sand- 
stones or shales. The quality of this lower seam of coal in Rome town- 
ship is fair. It probably is not pure enough for gas-making or the blast 


furnace, but answers well for household uses and for the generation of 


steam. 
Near Big Run station we find another seam of coal in the hill-side, 46 
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feet above the level of the railroad track. This coal shows the following 
sub-divisions: 


FEET. IN. 
l. Shale SCe@M......... cesecscscccecvesovcce cnencccce socsce sanannunn aunsansnn seeeesses seeses eeceeeese cee 30 
2. Coal ......0. ccceceves cesses ccccee ces nnnnennnn cocsee coscescce sesccesce annnen nen sannun ananan snnanununen 2 6 
3. Clay ...ccn ceneccece seccen scence nonansens coceesees annnnnun soe eeescs senses secaen casese cue cee sonsenennne 2 0 
4. Coral .......ccccccseeee coscvcece saccenecs sscceneus cncesecss nennen nonnannns annansnsn nsnene conses secesecs 1 3 


On the same Section 12, on the land of Philip Totnan, Mr. Gilbert 
made the following measurements of the same seam of coal: 


FEET. IN. 
Shale, mot measured....... zero cssccsecs succes ennununen coccessacens coneecsee conces sessenece sonseeces 

Coal .......00 cccececes cecececescecsse coscee cecses tenesceee cesees contessee seececen estes sesece cece seensees 2 6 
Clay... suunsnssnsnnnssnn snnunnnsn snnnnnson snansnnannen snnnsnnannsnnnnnensasssnsnssnssesnsensasensnanssnn 1 
Coal .......20 sscsceccecsececnee seccae cnsece consceces opscecece cocees annannnnn vecesccesen cecece concecees everes 2 O 


The place of this coal is seen in No. 24, Map VIII. 


A sample of this coal was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the follow- 
ing result: 








Specific gravity .........csccsscssscecscsesseeees coceee cesses cee nnn coeseeses cou eeneen anne 1.375 
Water eeeesassseessennnnsnensnnunnnnnnnnonsnan cee een eee cneeee cee cuscrseeseneee cess seneee nennen 3.00 
Ash ...... cesceceee voccn seen csccee neuen costasnns sensenees nenunn sunnan sesees sonnnunen pensesaes 13.00 
Volatile combustible matter...............cccece 000000000 sans nase cessesson senses ces 29.60 
Fixed Carbon .........cccece cesses cesses coveecees cocnee secsce succes snaees son cee ceseesseeeas 54.40 
Total ......cs0ccccceccscssscees soseee seeeesecsseeses sununennn snessectesesseesens seneseese 100.00 
Sulphur .........s0ss0ss00en coscencen cee nennen coe nnenee sonces coeeee censen cesses sensee senses 2.84 
Sulphur left in coke............oss0ensnensnonsenunnnssenennsnan nsnnnnnns annenn seeeeense 1.37 
Percentage of Sulphur in coke...... zeseceses asensenseononsn sonen cossenecs nennennne 2.02 
Color Of ashi....cc.ccccscecesese coseceece cesses annnnnnon cosseseas annannann onnssnasn sen ensene Gray. 
Character of coke...... ..usur sunsnnonnenenenen cosene soncee seseeseee sesseesoe sans IIFFER Compact. 
Permanent gas per Ib. in cubic ft......... csscscesccscsscnscsven sestee cesses acess 2.98 


This seam of coal is of wide range, extending from Athens county to 
Belmont county, where it is probably the upper Barnesville seam, and 
the one at Bellair 84 to 90 feet above the Wheeling seam. In many 
places over this wide area it becomes thin, but it is often found of fine 
thickness and is largely used. In Meigs county it was not seen. Itisa 
little remarkable that neither this seam nor the Federal creck or Pom- 
eroy seam is found directly on the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, in 
the hills between Federal creek and Warren’s station. Further west, 
however, in Canaan township, the upper seam is generally found. 

A very thin seam of coal was found in the hills east of Big Run station, 
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about 105 feet above the last mentioned coal. At Cutler station, in 
Decatur township, Washington county, a very thin seam is found in a 
railroad cut 45 feet higher. A general section along the line of the rail- 
road cast of Big Run station to Cutler station, in Decatur township, 
Washington county, is seen in Sec. No. 18, on Map VIII., and also in Sec. 
No. 25, Map VIII., showing details of strata about 4 miles east of Big 
Run station, and also in Sec. No. 21, Map VIII., showing the details at 
Cutler station. These are all the seams of coal seen in the neighbor- 
hood. The two lower ones are of value and will come into use more and 
more. 

Limestones. The lowest scam of limestone lies five or six feet below the 
Federal creek or Pomcroy seam of coal. It is seen on Marietta run, in 
Berne township, and is occasionally found under the Pomeroy coal in 
several other counties. In the hill west of the railroad bridge, across 
Federal creck, a section was made which revealed considerable limestone. 
The section taken at the bridge and on the adjacent hill, is as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone, writish..........cccecceces cecece cocceececeee sence ces en sone ceases roses senseeees 3 0 
2. Shale .........scceceascece cocsscece snnaannun senses sonsenees nannsnnsn sennenenn one onenen ces epeees eeeeee 18 0 
3. Limestone, buff and porous...... 1c... cesses cceees coeces coceee seeccsece cosceeaee san sans 10 0 
4. Not Exposed... serssenen enonsenennnnnn conces soeees ceseen eeenee seeeee soseeseeeseces nenne senseeees 1 0 
5. Sandstone, Quarricd............ccsscsssssescescncsen coseecees snonsnonnsen nes nsens soceesaseees 6 0 
6. Not exposed...enersesseen essen snnnennenennennnsunen cecees sonen eens nenne manner sunnanan ceases 37 0 
7. White limestone... ...........cccceee sete coeees nesses cecees conrecseusaees coeserons seeces sanees 1 0 
8. Yellow shale......ceesssesssessnnnnnononnnen nunen seeeeees cosas seeeec see sesseteee sonen eeeees 12 0 
9. White clay and limestonce.............ccc.s cesceeeee sencee coseeeees succes ceseceeeesen coeees lto3 0 

10. Red Shale...... cesrereneononensennnonsu nennen ceseee cesses sosces snesececseesecess snenne nennen nennen 90 
Level of railroad track...... cccsssces cesses coccee onen nnenen anonunnonnnsen anssnnsnunen nnnnnn oo. 
Heavy sandrock........usessnonssunssssnnnensnssen aussen secees ceeees coneeseesseees snennn easens 560 0 

2. Coal, Pomeroy scam once mined by shaft............ 00. ccc cceccsoresseesaeesensoeees 4 0 


The heaviest body of limestone found in Athens county was seen in 
an abandoned cut about 14 miles west of Big Run station. There are 
here 30 fect of it, the upper layers of whitish color and the lower buff 
when weathered. This is the same group seen on the hill adjacent to 
Federal creck bridge, but there in less development. It is very limited 
in its range, for it is not seen, at least only a foot of it, in its proper 
horizon cast of Big Run station, where carcful sections were made. The 
localization of the deposits of the non-fossiliferous limestones of our Coal 
Measures is a characteristic feature. This class of limestones was formed 
of what was originally calcareous mud, filling local depressions in com- 
parative shallows. Forty-five feet below the large deposit is a thin 
stratum of one foot in thickness. 
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A general combined section of the strata exposed in the cuts and 
vicinity of the railroad from the Federal creek bridge toward New Eng- 
land, is given in Sec. No. 20, Map VIII. The upper tunnel in the section 
is the more eastern one. The limestone in this region is now largely used 
on the track of the railroad as ballast for the ties. Portions of it would 
burn to lime, while other portions are probably too earthy to make good 
lime. Portions might possibly serve a purpose for hydraulic lime. The 
limestone group last mentioned must not be confounded with another 15 
feet thick, seen in a railroad cut a half mile cast of Warren’s station, in 
Canaan township. The latter is 160 feet lower in the geological series. 

A limestone is seen ncar the level of the Hocking river near Savannah, 
but its place in the series was not obtained. This may be a local and 
independent deposit, or may be the equivalent of something found 
further north. As we pass south into Meigs county, all the limestones 
above the Pomeroy coal disappear. 

Conglomerate. In the hills bordering Big run we find heavy ledges of 
very coarse sandrock often passing into conglomerate. The better de- 
fined conglomerate is found in two horizons, one about 200 feet above 
the Pomeroy coal, and the other about 40 feet higher. 


LODI TOWNSIIP. 


This township lies south of Canaan and east of Alexander. With 
the exception of a small areca in the north-east corner, the drainage is 
by the branches of Shade river, a stream which emptics into the Ohio 
river in Olive township, Meigs county. The township is generally hilly. 
Many of the streams have eroded their channels below the Pomcroy 
coal-seam, and this coal is generally accessible. About 25 feet above the 
Pomeroy scam is another, which has a local devclopment in this and 
Alexander townships, but has not been noticed elsewhere. The follow- 
ing is a section obtained on the land of Philip Haning: Sec. 32: 


ft. in. 

1. Heavy sandrock, seen ......... cece eee cosceecee cetacense ceesee ceases sensennnn snssnn senses eee 25 0 
2. Sandrock unevenly bedded, showing part of a trunk of a silicified tree 

in PlACC...... ccc ee ceeeen cence conten ceacee none onunensensnnosnsennnnsenonnsennnnnsnnanasn ceeeee 5 0 

3. Blue shale, with coal plants..........ccccececses ceseescce coscessensecees snnnen anenen snnnensen 5 0 

4. Coal, reported 18 inches thick... .........ccc cesses cee cee ceceee cee cee sen nnnon ernennen conses 1 6 

3. Shales, with nodules of limestone ......... euros sarssnsenennssnenennenanenn eee snnnon coeee 25 0 

6. Pomeroy COA........ 6.2... cesses cceece cesses soveen soceen encase eseen seeeeeaen snsann sannansen enente 3.0 

7. Shaleand clay.........ceeresonssnsesnnsnnnnsenennnnnennsnnnse ssnnnnenn nnnnen coseeeens annnan couses 12 0 


See Scc. No. 26, Map VIII. 


The above section is of great interest as showing the position of one of 
the trunks of petrified wood. These trunks are very often found on tlıe 
upper branches of Shade river, lying in the beds of the streams. 
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Great quantities, even tons, of specimens of silicified wood from Shade 
river, have been obtained to enrich cabinets in various parts of the 
country. No very minute investigation has as yet been made of the 
samples so far as I know. Mr. Leo Lesquereux is now engaged in the 
study of them, and it is believed that his results will be interesting and 
valuable. There are doubtless many different kinds of wood, and when 
Specimens are properly prepared for microscopie investigation, the struc- 
tural differences will be still more apparent. Mr. Lesquereux believes 
that the fragments of trunks are found in the shales between the two 
coals, as well as in the sandstone above the upper coal where I found 
them. From repeated visits to this region, I am led to believe that the 
trees, after drifting about and many of them partly rotting away, were 
‘buried in the sand, and while thus buried, were slowly changed into 
silex from silica derived, probably, from the sand of the sandrock. The 
portion of a trunk seen in place on the Haning farm, had more than 
half rotted away before it was silicified. It lies in the sandrock ina 
horizontal position, and the false bedding of the sandrock around it in- 
dicates the rolling of waves upon a sandy beach. 

One of the most interesting of the Shade river petrifications is a pecu- 
liar disc, often three or four feet in diameter, composed of a mass of 
flattened rootlets, resembling somewhat those of Stigmaria. These root- 
lets radiate from a common centre, and cvidently grew in a dense bunch 
around the Psaronius tree. The tree, however, is generally gone, either 
leaving a cavity in the centre of the disc, or a depression upon both the 
upper and under sides. Many years since, I found one of those discs, 
showing the remains of the central trunk. The tree had fallen and evi- 
dently pressed upon one side of the mass of rootlets, and had in that 
position partly rotted away before the whole had become silicified. 

The Pomeroy seam of coal, generally reported to be four feet thick, is 
mined for neighborhood use in Sections 16, 17, 19, 25 and 32, and along 
the whole length of Long run, in this township. 

On Long run we find the two seams of coal about 25 feet apart. These 
are seen in Sec. No. 27, Map VIII. 

Below the lower, or Pomeroy seam, I observed 12 feet of shales, and 
below these at least 40 fect of sandrock. There is also a very heavy 
sandrock above the upper coal. Long run has for miles eroded its chan- 
nel in the lower sandrock and the highway, taking the bed of the stream, 
passes through one of the most picturesque and romantic ravines to be 
found in the state. Generally the rock on either side is in vertical walls, 
from 20 to 40 feet high, and overhung with hemlocks. Ferns grow in 
great luxuriance and beauty in this damp and shady ravine. Occasion- 
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ally one sees in the bed of the stream, fragments of silicified trees, which 
have probably come from the disintegrating sandrock above the upper 
coal. Although I have examined carefully the rock walls of the stream, 
formed of the lower sandstone, I have never found any silicified wood in 
place in them. 


ALEXANDER TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Athens. It is drained chiefly by 
Margaret’s creek and its branches. On the eastern and south-eastern 
margin the water flows into Shade river. The valleys formed by Mar- 
garet’s creek and its tributaries are generally wide and of great beauty, 
and some of the finest farms of the county are in this township. The 
breadth of these valleys is due to the soft shales which largely make up 
the strata in this neighborhood. Being easily eroded, the surface-waters 
during long ages have had comparatively easy work in wearing away the 
hills. There is not enough limestone in the hill-sides to give perpetual 
fertility to the soil without resort to artificial methods; but where there 
has been careful and intelligent husbandry the farms are very product- 
ive, affording the finest meadows and pastures. 

The best guide to the geological formations in Alexander township is 
the fossiliferous limestone, the equivalent of the Ames limestone, which 
is well developed, and which is everywhere about 140 feet below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. About 25 feet, by estimate, below this limestone 
is a seam of coal, which in some places has been mined for neighborhood 
use. This seam extends through Morgan, Muskingum and Guernsey 
counties. At Samuel Wines’, Lot 4, section 32 and 33, the coal was found 
to be 1 foot 6inches thick. Overit are 4 feet of sandy, bituminous shale, 
containing marine animal fossils, but not well preserved. Twenty feet 
above the black shale is a fossiliferous limestone, the Ames limestone. 
Below the coal 20 fect of drab clay shales were scen. (For the place of 
the Wines’ coal, sce Sec. 16, Map VIII.) Wherever the valleys are deep 
enough, another limestone about 85 feet below the one before mentioned 
should be found. This is seen frequently in Lee township, and also in 
Athens. It is this lower or Cambridge limestone which often changes 
into flint. Sometimes the lower portion of the seam is flint, while the 
upper is limestone. Much of the seam shows a combination of both, and 
is calcareo-silicious. Both the limestone and the flint contain fossils. 
The flint breaks out in rectangular blocks, and advantage is taken of this 
form in using the stone for doorsteps and similar uses. Dr. Hildreth, in 
the old Geological Reports, refers to this flint. It is not to be confounded 
with the Vinton county buhr or flint. It lies about 200 feet higher in 

19 
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the geological series. The flint in Lee township is reported by Mr. John 
Brown, of Athens, to attain sometimes a thickness of 6 feet. Generally 
the lands of the township are too low to take in the Pomeroy seam of 
coal, which is about 140 feet above the Upper or Ames limestone. 

On a high knob in Lot 4, Sec. 26, on land belonging to Col. Isaac Stan- 
ley, we find a blossom of the Pomeroy seam, and 27 feet above, another 
blossom of coal. These correspond to measurements made in Lodi town- 
ship. 

The whole section at this point is as follows: 


FEET, IN. 
1. Sandrock, on top of KnOD .........0. cc ceceees cesses sunnsnnen aunansenn annnonnen eesesecse soaees 20 0 
2, Blossom Of COA] .......0..ececececeee ceecee sannanune coececees seseneees nennen seetec tosses sneee ens eee u. 
3. Shale, with nodular limestone............csssossssnunnsnnnnsen onuunennn cosscesee nannen sus -~ 2 0 
4, Blossom of Pomeroy seam Of coal 2.0... ...... ccceee onenenenn coneceees sescesees secseceeees ees u 
5. Interval, not seen in detail, but mostly yellow shale ...... ......... sensor seneneenn 145 0 
6. Ames limestone, fossilifCrous............ 200002 cesececee ececs coeece seceee samen nennen anne 2t03 0 


See Sec. No. 22, Map VII. 

The knob is very high, and commands a wide prospect. Of course the 
highway runs over the top of it! The eastern dip brings this group of 
coals somewhat lower in the high hills which divide the waters of Mar- 
garet’s creek from those of shade river. In these hills the sandrock, of 
which we saw only 20 fect on the high knob last mentioned, becomes 
very thick. 

This sandrock is well scen on the home farm of Col. Stanley, Sec. 16. 
A blossom of coal was seen under this sandrock. This is, probably, the 
upper coal, and the Pomeroy seam should be found from 25 to 30 feet 
below. The guide to the Pomeroy coal in all this region must be the 
Ames limestone, which, over a very wide area, is found to be from 140 to 
145 fect in vertical distance below that seam. 

On the land of Henry Logan, in See. 10, the coal is opened and was 
found by measurement to be 3 feet 8 inches thick. It is overlain with 
slate. The coal appears to be of good quality. The place of this coal is 
seen in Sec. 23, Map VIIL It is regarded as the Pomeroy coal, which it 
certainly resembles in its physical properties. There were no exposures 
of any related strata, and it was impossible to decide the question with 
certainty, but I have no doubt that it is the Pomeroy seam. The coal 
evidently passes through the range of hills to the valleys of the tributa- 
ries of Shade river. 


LEE TOWNSHIP. 
This township lies west of Alexander and south of Waterloo. The 


western half of the township is drained by tributaries of Raccoon creek ; 
the eastern and north-eastern by Margarct’s creek, and the south-eastern 
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by Leading creek. These various divergent streams do not have their 
heads in a high central ridge, as might be first supposed, but rise in the 
central part of the township, where the land is not high and ridgy, but 
presents a broad, undulating surface, well adapted, in this respect, to 
agriculture. The general geological range of this region is in strata 
which extend from perhaps 50 feet above the Ames limestone down to 
50 or 60 feet below the lower or flinty limestone. As the limestones are 
about 85 to 90 feet apart, this will give a vertical range of about 200 
feet. Unfortunately, this range gives very little good coal. Near Albany 
there is a thin seam estimated to lie about 25 feet below the upper or 
Ames limestone. This seam, at a point where measured on the land of 
Mr. Wines, in Alexander township, just east of the township line, was 
found to be only 1 foot 6 in. thick. This seam is mined in a small way 
for neighborhood use. Much coal however is brought from Knox town- 
ship in Vinton county, obtained from a seam which I regard as the 
equivalent of the Nelsonville seam. Another seam of coal, about 50 
feet above the Nelsonville seam, is found in the bed of Rock Camp run 
in Sec. 19, Waterloo township, a little north of the north line of Lec 
township. But the coal is so low that I doubt whether that part of 
Reck Camp valley within Lee township is low enough to reach it. It 
might possibly be found in the low valleys of Doughty and Flint runs, 
in the extreme western edge of the township. In all these valleys it is 
probable that the Nelsonville or Mineral City seam of coal might be 
reached by shafts. I saw no hills in the eastern part of the township 
high enough to take the Pomeroy scam. That scam is seen on a very 
high knob about 4 miles north-cast of Albany. It is over 400 feet in 
vertical distance above the Nelsonville seam in Knox township. 

It is reported that nearly fifty years sinec, Mr. Brown, in digging a well 
not far from Albany, found, after passing through 40 feet of soil, clays, &c., 
a layer of buried vegetable matter composed of wood and black muck. 
It is probable that there might have been here, as we find in Barlow, 
Washington county, an ancient lake and that the wood and vegetable 
matter accumulated on its shore, or was buried by sediments beneath 
the water. There is no proof whatever that we have here the remains 
of a “ Drift forest bed,” the ecological equivalent of that found by Prof. 
Orton in the Drift of Montgomery county. The regular Drift never 


reached as far to the south-cast as this. A 


» 
CARTHAGE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Rome and cast of Lodi. The 
principal stream by which it is drained is the East branch of Shade 
river. On the east and north arc several small streams flowing into the 
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Hocking. The township is hilly, and the rock strata are largely sand- 
stones and shales. In Fraction 18, there is found in the bed of a branch 
of Shade river a limestone, which Hon. E. H. Moore supposes to be the 
same as that found in the bank of the river near Savannah in Rome town- 
ship. Probably the same limestone is to be seen in sections 19 and 25. 
In these sections, Mr. Ackley reports ‘‘a seam of coal from 2 to 3 feet 
thick under a heavy sandrock. Under the coal, from 30 to 50 feet, are to 
be found large nodules of iron ore, below which is a thick bed of lime- 
stone.” In Fractions 18 and 30, there is a seam of coal which is mined 
for neighborhood use. The seam is reported to be 3 feet thick, one foot 
of which is cannel coal. Examinations have not yet been made to deter- 
mine the exact place of this seam of coal in the stratigraphical series. 
It may be the equivalent of a thin seam which is found on the Marietta 
& Cincinnati railroad, near Cutler station, in Decatur township, Wash- 
ington county. This seam is about 200 feet above the Pomeroy seam. 


TROY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the extreme south-eastern corner of the county. 
It is the only township of the county which touches the Ohio river. It 
is chiefly drained by the Hocking river and its smaller affluents. This 
river flows somewhat diagonally through the township, giving to it ten 
or twelve miles of rich alluvial valley. Adding to this three or four 
miles of the immediate Ohio river valley, we find this township 
endowed with a very a large amount of very fertile land. This must be 
taken as a compensation for the great dearth of valuable minerals. This 
township lics in a geological range which seldom affords any valuable 
seams of coal or iron ore. Hereafter, examinations will be made in hope 
of finding something of cconomic value. 

The Cumberland seam of coal, the place of which is about 100 feet 
above the Pomeroy scam, is doubtless below the bed of the Hocking river 
in this township. One hundred feet higher is another seam which has 
considerable range through the western part of Washington county. 
This seam ought to show itself in this township. There is another seam 
135 feet still higher, which should appear in the Carthage hills. This 
latter scam is found in the eastern part of Meigs county. The two last 
mentioned seams are generally thin, and nowhere are mined except for 
local and nefghborhood supply. 


ad 
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REGISTER OF ATHENS COUNTY. 


MAP VII. 


Geological Section showing the stratigraphical position of Nelsonville coal in 


Sec. 4, Ward township, Hocking county. 

on land of Mr. Newton, Scc. 11, Trimble township. 

on land of James Rutter, Sec. 10, Trimble township. 

on land of L. Weethee, Mount Auburn, Sec. 18, Dover town- 
ship. 

in Sec. 18, Dover township. 

“ Rock Riffle run,” Athens township. 

in Sec. 1, Waterloo township. 

on land of James Rice, Sec. 11, Ames township. 

on East branch Rock Camp run, Sec. 19, Waterloo township. 

from ridge in Sec. 23 down to Marietta run, Berne township. 

on land of W. C. Foster, Sec. 6, Knox township, Vinton county. 

at Warren Wickham’s, mouth of Marietta run, Berne town- 
ship. 

on land of Thomas Laughlin, on ridge south of “ Rock Riffle 
run,” Athens township. 

Pruden’s coal bank, Canaan township. 

on Federal creck, a little below the mouth of Marietta run, 
Berne township. 

on land of Samuel Wines, Lot 4, Alexander township. 

including Maj. Augustus Norton’s coal bank, 14 miles east of 
Athens. 

on Big run, 3 miles cast of Station, Rome township, and up to 
Cutler Station, Decatur, Washington county. 

from top of Pilcher Tunnel hill westward, Canaan township. 

from Federal creek railroad bridge to New England Station, 
Rome township. 

four miles east of Big Run Station. 

on land of Col. Isaac Stanley, Lot 4, Sec. 26, Alexander town- 
ship. 

on land of Henry Logan, Sec. 10, Alexander township, 

on land of Philip Totnan, Sec. 12, Rome township. 

at Cutler Station, Decatur, Washington county. 

on land of Philip Haning, Sec. 32, Lodi township. 

on Long run, Lodi township. 





CHAPTER XI. 


REPORT ON MORGAN COUNTY. 


This county is situated upon the Muskingum river, between the coun- 
tics of Muskingum and Washington, and lies wholly within the Coal- 
Measures. The surface is drained by the Muskingum river and its tribu- 
taries, excepting a limited area in the south-west portion of the county 
lying upon the headwaters of Federal and Sunday erecks, branches of 
the Hocking river. The land is hilly, but the soil is generally excellent 
and well adapted to most forms of agriculture. As will be seen here- 
after, the county is well supplied with limestone, which contributes 
largely to the fertility of the soil. The seams of coal are, the Pomeroy 
seam, found in very large and fine development in Homer and Marion 
townships; the Cumberland seam, which, although generally thin, has a 
wide range through the county; a seam 120 feet above the Cumberland, 
and another about 100 feet still higher. At one point a thin seam was 
found 73 feet below the Pomeroy seam. The seams of coal found directly 
upon the Muskingum river are, unfortunately, generally quite thin. 

Should a railroad be built to the Perry county coal fields, a cheap sup- 
ply of fuel could be obtained, and manufactures might be established 
largely upon the Muskingum river at Malta, McConnellsville and other 
points. Could the valley of Sharp's fork of Federal creck, in Homer and 
Marion townships, be reached by a railroad, an ample supply of coal 
could be obtained from that direction. For the blast furnace, the latter 
coal would not, probably, answer as well as the Perry county coal, but 
for most uses it willserve an excellent purpose. 

The great want of the county 1s railroads. The production of salt 
might be almost indefinitely increased, with increased facilities for trans- 
portation of fuel to the furnaces and of the manufactured salt to the mar- 
kets. With suitable transportation from Homer and Marion townships, 
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large quantities of salt might be profitably made, the Federal creek or 
Pomery sesm of coal furnishing an unlimited supply of cheap fuel. A 
railroad reaching these townships would also stimulate a larger produc- 
tion of petroleum. 

Salt is now one of the most important of the products of the county. 
By reference to the Map of grouped sections, it will be seen that the geolog- 
ical horizon of the Pomeroy seam of coal has a wide range in the county. 
At Pomeroy the best brine is found about 1,000 feet below this seam of 
coal in the sandstone strata of the Upper Waverly group. This is the 
lowest formation into which it will be necessary to bore the salt wells, 
and this well known saliferous group is accessible in ncarly all parts of 
the county. Hence, the salt producing area is very large. But on Duck 
creek, in Washington and Noble counties, good brine is obtained in 
sandrocks interstratified with the Coal-Measures, and consequently 
nearer the surface; and it is highly probable that the same is true in 
Morgan county. The investigations of the geological and chemical 
questions involved in the existence and production of salt in the Second 
Geological District are reserved for a subsequent volume. There are, 
doubtless, large stores of petroleum beneath the surface in several town- 
ships. The more full discussion of the oil-bearing districts of the State 
is also reserved for another volume. 


YORK TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the extreme northwest corner of the county. 
Near the western line of the township, nearly west of Deavertown, we 
find, in the low valley of Black’s fork of Moxahala creck, the upper New 
Lexington or Straitsville coal. The exposure at this point is as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Shale ......... ccc ceceee nennen sense ceceee sececeees ceecernceues snnnen sonen m seeneesse sensnnane ceanee 10 0 
2. Slaty coal .....ueseaensenonenerernanenensnnenn onnonanen seneneeee nonann sensnsnen nsensnnnnsen nennen ees 0 4 
3. 0) ©: snnsnunnn sen sensnnnn snnnensn sen snsmmnennnsunsenso sn sen ann ssn sonne 0 3 
4. Coal.. 1 4 
5. Slate......cccccccccces coccetece nenne anne cee onnnunnen annnnnnen sasece sonen snnnen soeeneece ssnennennen 0 1 
6. Coal. 2 6 


The coal is minced at this point, and is of excellent quality, so far as 
seen. No opportunity was afforded for ascertaining whether the lower 
New Lexington coal, the place of which is from 25 to 50 fect below, exists 
here. It might easily be ascertained by boring. The place of the Hil- 
dreth calcarco-silicious stratum is about 160 feet above the upper New 
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Lexington coal. A section was taken in Sec. 29, near the centre of 
York township, as follows : 


FEET. IN. 

1. Limestone 2.0... cece nassen snsnunsnonnenennanssnansennen snsnensnnnen senses seesee seeeae sce 2to 4 0 
2. Not Oxposed.......cccrecceccccecccsccccccscccccscccscerosscncsccscecsoseveeresesesesaeses 12 0 
3. Sandstone, quarried .........senesssunenunnsunnsnonsnnennonenennn cones bees coveee seeeee 8 0 
4. Not exposed .......ccesscercceseessccscsseveeccersssenenseeesssccassnsesseeeseess eens tees 62 0 
5. Conglomerate with fine quartz pebbles............... ecseressseceecs soseee nenn 10 0 
6. Limestone ...........0 000000000 0nnannonnnnnennusnsnnnunsnnnensnnnnn nannannan con seeeee cece 3 0 
7. Notexposed....eesseseneensenernnnnsensannen none neuere ansnanen cosees cesses cesses seeues 138 0 
8. Limestone fossiliferous, Ames limestone..........2.sccese see cnseer cccese nennen lt 5 0 
9. Notexposed..enenssesnsoneonenennanennnesnsnnnnoan snnsan srnsun nn nen ann nen snn nn snn sn one 130 0 
10. Hildreth’s calcareo-silicious rock ...........cccs ssc cee sss cececensrereecscssseeene 2 tO 10 0 


For this Section, see No. 1, Map IX. 


The sandstone, No. 3, in this section, has considerable range, and is 
quarried at Triadelphia, in Deerficld township, where it is highly es- 
teemed. The coal seams, which elsewhere lie above the upper New Lexing- 
ton coal, have, as yet, never been found in this township. It is possible 
that some may hereafter be discovered, examination being made at their 
proper horizons. The Alexander seam of Muskingum county, is about 
80 feet above the upper NewLexington seam. The Pomeroy seam is about 
150 feet above the Ames fossiliferous limestone. 


DEERFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


The same barrenness of coal seen in York township appears to prevail 
in this township. The Ames limestone was seen, and the two deposits 
of limestone above it, given in the York township section, but no coals 
were found in the horizons where they are seen elsewhere. No good sec- 
tions were taken in the township. The upper limestones are well devel- 
oped, and serve a valuable purpose in fertilizing the soil. 


UNION TOWNSIHIP. 


In section 2, in this township, and in section 16, the following com- 
bined geological section was obtained, the lower part made up from 
records of oil well borings : 


FEET, IN. 
1. Sandstone ......ssessnensesnensnensenennnnn sen nennen scutes caseessonees seeeeeen ceeese ann 12 0 
2. Coal, Pomeroy SCAM .„...sessssensneenennensnsnnnanansnnanenssenssnsenssnsnenennsen sts 2 0 
3. Under-clay, not measured...... essen serunneon nennen sansnnren cesses nennen nennen u 
4. Not exposed...ccrsssessenensensannen cecece seeees sun nennen seansn nannsnnnnnen sensnn season nen 120 0 


5. Shale oc... cecsseee susnnonn snnnnennn cosees seseeseos ceeees sonen poncee one ateeee ceceesece 25 0 
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FEET. IN. 

6. Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone... .........cssses cesses secsee son onnenn 2 0 
7. Shale ......escsnseonenonno sannnannn conccces nannan are cescerees cos nennen ssssnersee seeeseess non 4 0 
8. Sandstone .......... ccscssce cccsce nassen nnnnan cossceees ceceesees aussen seces peneee sosees iM 5 0 
9. Shale ............ ce cccsee vee ccsencoveecees cvcecececcer cos scasesccsesecs ses nennen see cesses none 15 0 
10. Coal .........06 onen C dcatee cseceeces nennen aunannneneon coeese snsnansee sannnntne nensansnnann one 0 8 
11. Shale ......... ccc cceves cocssecce concecens nenne nuenennnnunnenn cesses senseuees sesece anne 14 0 
12. Limestone..............cccsce scecee concecese nano senses snunnn nennen secenscaten coeses seeees 1 8 
13. Soft sandstone, oil rock...... 1.2... cscece cones cocecevee concen ceeeveces seeeen coeceeans ll to 15 0 


Sec. No. 2, Map IX. 


Several oil wells have been bored in the valley of Buck run, a branch 
of Wolf creek. The oil-bearing rock is reported to be reached at about 
the depth of 100 feet from the surface of the valley. When first bored 
the yield was considerable. When visited by Mr. Gilbert, only three 
wells were pumped by engines. The yield was reported from 3 to 5 bar- 
rels per day. Several are pumped by hand at intervals. The oil is here 
found in a rock about 40 feet higher than at the Joy farm, in Homer 
township. Hon. Mr. Stanton, of MeConnelsville, reports the production 
of oil on Buck run, for 6 months, commencing January 1, 1871, at 1,086 
barrels. In section 31, in Union township, a geological section was taken, 
as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone ..........cc00cecces covenccon secese covcee sonen 2 0 
2. Laminated sandstone...........csccccecsccscecteccscescscscascssceceeesesscecessentasenseee cea 25 0 
3. Bituminous Shale .0.......... cc cece ccveeccee voveccece cecees coetcnececetes seceeecueeen sen nennen 06 
4, Coal ....cccescsocseceecccccnccscecceannsctesssstacssesceeceseses non snennensnnsnnennunnnnarenennenannse 06 


This is in the valley of the east branch of Sunday creek. Many years 
since I visited the farm of Rev. J. P Weethee, in this valley, and found 
fine oil springs issuing from under a blue sand rock, about 50 feet below 
the Ames limestone. Wells bored for oil in this region, at that time, 
were not successful. 

The following section was taken near Ringgold, in Sec. 21: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Limestone.........u.22ss2s00n 00enannnnonennunn consences snnnnnunn coseeneee snonensna cosseenen sans snenn 0 
2. Notexposed ...........0cceces cecoveces sncecetes cosscseee concer eeeececes seeeesees coneeeoes cansasees 45 0 
3. Coal, Pomeroy scam, reported thickness. ......assssucen ceceeeee seecus cesses nennen sonne 3.0 
4. Not Exposed ......... ccecscce concee ceescnee ennunenen snnunnnsnsnenemennenn soseesees coetes passenece 50 0 
5. Coarse sandstone ......esassesnnennennonnnenansenn coseeces soneeeces cosesenes seeseeeee nee cusseees 5 Oo 
6. Shale ..... cscs ec eeee ceeececcn cceeen nononannn asnnansen seneseees senses ceesee neasee coeeee sanannenn 8 0 
7. Cd]. occ. cee ee cc ece ccceee concen sunenn senses ennenanen saseeeaeseee ceeeee seceee sevens teeter seaseueeuas 2 O 
8.  Undderclay......... sosesenn ssnensssnsnsnonsnunne nenn snonsnnnn soseaesee sapeaseee onses seeneeees one eee 


See Sec. No. 3, Map IX. 
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HOMER TOWNSHIP. 


This towns.ip is in the south-west corner of the county, and is drained 
by the upper branches of Federal creek. The soil is rich, especially in 
the valleys. 

The Pomeroy coal extends through the township, and is everywhere 
very thick and valuable. It may always be found about 140 feet above 
the Ames fossiliferous limestone. 

The following section was taken on the land of J. Stinchcomb, Sec. 29: 


FEET. IN 
1. Buff limestone ...... cece ccceeccce nennen nenne vescus nenne succes sacceesseneces ceaees sneeess 1 0 
2, NOt CXPOSCU...... cece cecece ces cesssces sonececee anne ceecss sousee eveecaces seeseeeas secon soneeses 12 0 
3. Sandstone 2.0... cceccsccesceccsccscee coseesces costes casceseuceuacseeeeese sucess eeeses sesees seneeeees 6 0 
4. Clay shale, with coal plants ......... cccccccce ceseeeces cesses costes eeuees soseenaeees eta ceeeee 10 0 
9. Coal...... 1 cescccececcccee ceases onnnnunen nenn ensnn cesses soutes sun ooeaee see cucese an ceeeensesseeces 4 2 
6. Fire clay Pomeroy SCAM ..ecaesssessossnnnenenen anne et eeee ceceen essen cones sees ceeeeeeee 1 0 
1. Coal.... 7 oveesenunennsusn nenne ceeteeaes taeeecee seesceaee sesececte sensnenen terse seeeee sunne we 4+ O 
S. NOt OXPOSCC......cccces coceee eveeee ceeeee ceeeee coeee eee sn see taesee eeeees nassen snsnn seceee seeeee 143 0 
9, Ames Limestone, fossiliferous ...... ccc ccecceece coceen cocees nnunnnnnn nennen ceases eeeeee scence 2 0 


Sce See. No. 15, Map IX. 


The strata above the coal were seen at Shaner’s bank, and are not 
given inthe map. At Shaner's the upper bench of coal measures 4 feet 
2 inches. | 

At Mountville, See. 17, a similar section was made, excepting that the 
bench of coal above the fire clay parting was not seen. 

In Sec. 54, on the land of Mr. Bishop, the following section was taken: 


FEFT. IN. 


1. Bulb limestone... cc... cee ceceee cecceeeeececeen onnnnnnen conte nennen nassen senses eeaees seneon nennen 1 O 
2, Notexposel..eessssessnnenssnssnonemnens ceeeee unse see vesseeneeeseescue senses Geass seeeee nnenne . 27 0 
3. COU cies cccece cecseeeee \ cesses eceeneees caceee teeeeeeee seseesese seeeeenes coneesene teataseenceess 3 0 
4. Clay, with coal plants > Pomeroy sS@ain...... cece enenenenennnnnn senensnen en nonn on enaeee 1 © 
9.  COMU cece eee cecece cee 7 neenescuaees ceeeceneeeaeeeaeeeseeeeeae seseseaes ceeseceee seeeseese genes + 1 
G. NOt CX POSCU occ. cc sececcceas ceccce nennen coeeccees sonne ceeees nenn coeeesseeees seuseusee seuss ses 12 0 
7. Ames limestone, fossiliferous ...ceeaesenene sorenn Sec eceaee cenaeeneetencecens cesses senseseeacs 2 6 


A section was made on Lot 6, one mile north of Wrightsville, as follows : 


FEET. IN. 


1. White limestone ...... cece cccscsece ceneccece nennen sae aeeceeeacensecece ceseus sen sen nun ees anne 6 0 
2. NOt OXPOSCC....cccccccccsscseesecsececceee ceases cpeees onnnonnen conececes eeenes ceeaee Gueseeses aes 7 0 
3. Buff limestone vo. cc ccc cee ccecen ccc cee cee ceeceeee segece eecees cesses oueeesseeees beseacees euacenes 2 0 
4. NOt exposed.esssssssssssesnonsnsnsnnnnn ceases seessseceeessecs an eeseee cee seeeseees snssen sense .9 0 
9) Coarse sandstone and conglomeräte.cecesssssnensnonsnnnennensnnnen nnonn onen seseseees 15 0 
6. NOt CXPOSCA......cccccecesces ceccaeees secesenen seneeeeee cencecens senses cossenens costs sanseeeeees 45 0 
7. Limestone, weathered Duff ...... ccccecec cucsccenses cesses nenne beveceeee coasecens seesecens 2 0 
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FEET. IN. 


8. Not seen..ueeneesnenenssnnen sassonnen nassen castes svcoucaes cosceecaseus nen seseesan snnnensan nennen 20 0 
9. Shale 20... ...... ccescscce cee secccscsees osseeccus cussesees seosses cecescoeese ceseeseus sansneren eneren 10 0 
10. Coal y ..ccssccsccccscsce ccsces cesses ancnenees soeseeces sessecces anna eeeses coceeecocessaveses vestes 4 2 
11. Clay | Pomeroy SCAN... 2.2.0. cocnceeee cocces concavese sensenenn scence sen eeeseecesces soveseees 1 0 
12. Coal 7 wii... cc ccecee scence cence coceee ees se cossts costes seenes cauccs cases anne cesese cucees snsess 3 10 


See Sec. No. 20, Map IX. 


The following section was taken on the Joy farm, Sec. 2: 
FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstone ........cccccsenes con nccess ceases unser nisse serscacee ceases cecses scacee eeeens cuasce nennen 1 0 
2. Coal, (Pomeroy coal) reported thickness ......... .ccccsscescesee cecece mare nassen 3 6 
3. Not exposed...enensarsnssseensnnsnannsonnennennnann seers sceses seseseees nennen costes nennen nannen 14970 
4. Ames limestone, fossiliferous............22022r202020 coe ceeces socese cesses cusses san ann cee en 1 0 


The following is a record of strata passed through in an oil well bored 


on the same farm: 
FEET. IN. 


1. Ames limestone, fossilifCrous..............ccc00cceseeee ceceee cocees cusses cesses soe eseese evs 1 0 
Interval to top Of Well....... cece cececccsccen sonces cesece tense cesses ceceee eosnaceen sevens 8 0 
Top Of well ......... ccs ccsececsccee cee ceeees cosecececeee sucess testes cesses seseeees soneee ceeseeees —_- — 

3. Red shales and sandstone..............ccecs cesses cvccen cutee cetes sesseuses eveesees nennen 48 0 

4. Blue shale... ... cc cccccc ccccecece cecsee concecece cacene cesses caceeeceueee seeess seneeeece nennen scenes 4 0 

5. Lamimated blue sandstone ......... 202022000 ceccee ceceen cerececesces seneceess cecetenes costes 10 0 

6. Hard sandstone..........c.ccccse cee ceecocsce seecee cee senses ceceen cesses soeeeaeeseesceees ses nenn 9 0 

7. Sandstone and Shale ...... 2.222 ccececcccceccceece sceetecusececesens cos sonen cece ceseusaseues 6 0 

8. Hard sandstone, oil rock... .......e ce cee cee cee eee cee eee cesseeaseccsessesssssttsssetsstsesee ID = 

9. Shale ...... cece ccc cee cee ces ese cee cur ccecosaseeretecsecces acces ceegesssetesesstecastesecesresessase OD 0 


The following is the record of another well bored on the same farm: 


FEET. IN 
1. Ames limestone, fossilifCrous......... soneensen sensanuen cones ansnennen seeesenee taneeneet ees 1 0 
2. Interval to top of Well......... cscs ceeeceece ceeceeees snansnnnn een ennnnsnnn saeeeeeer sonen 9 0 
Top of well. 
5 0) | sennnnnen nonunnnen nannnnnen nennen sennansan snensensn snsnnanen snnsnsnnn san seunnnenn 6 0 
4. Blue clay shale .........eusson sernenns essen ssnnnnnse census nee ces seeeeees seceee eee eeeee ce seee ee 0 0 
5. Blue sandstone ......... ccescecee seonnnenn conenceee snsnonnen sennenenn ansnnnane onen nenn seeeseees es 24 0 
6. Black Shale .............. Üunnunnsunsnensn ssssnussn snansnansass ssssensnn Cees Sosa sence sessnenen nee 8 0 
7. Sandstone, oil rock...........c105 cccscsces cocceeeee sanznnnen nennen eoeceeees secees seasee seeeeenes 4 0 


The oil rock, so called, on this farm, is reported to be a coarse sand- 
stone almost a conglomerate. The fissures containing the oil are found 
in this rock, but in the earlier days of oil operations, 011 was sometimes 
found in strata nearer the surface. A seam of limestone one foot thick, 
is reported as sometimes found 69 feet below the Ames limestone. The 
quantity of oil produced in the region of the Joy farm, in 1870, was re- 
ported at between 5,000 and 6,000 bbls. The most productive well is 
said to produce 10 bbls. a day. Several others range from 1 to 3 bbls. a 
day. 
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Nr 


15. 
16. 


In Sec. 1, in this township, the following section was taken : 


FEET. IN 
Limestone with white clay interstratificd... ........0ccccssees covees coeeee onanennn noe 8 0 
Not exposed .......00ccccee cee ces cer cosccceee coscccese succes seuss costes veces succes nenn seeseeas 100 0 
Laminated sandstone ..........05cccseccss cesccssce seneee see cesses coe censecces ecouee seceseses 10 0 
Shale ......... cece ccccsecse see cccees ernennen srecss concen svetevsee namen coe nennen senses ces sense 15 0 
Limestone.......esssesenoneonaon cuvtecces cuccacees aeseneaes seeteecee seston see cueeen cee cue see nennen 0 6 
Shale with nodules of limestone.............c.cccses cece sencee eeeescees secescees cesees 2 0 
Sandstone ......... cccececes nennen cossceces cones cesses see ceetecsecenece cesses caseeeeee sun sonenscs 2 0 
Buff limestone, honey-combed......... 02... cesses seecee nennen cnsseesas enescenee sessesees 4 0 
Blossom Of COAL ........ccccces cscesceee cosececee cocess eesceecee ceseee succes Seneeeees seeeeeese oes ses 
Dark clay shale ..........ccccscce cccesceee con eeecences ceeece seeceeeee ces saesca cesses ceeceseg ane 3 0 
Not exposed ........0 cccecscce seccncece vec cecseeces svceeeess seasecaee annenn costes seseeasas coeaeene 24 0 
Buff limestone, honey-combed ........... znassnnen snessnenn nennen nenne nannnanen cos anne 10 
Not CXPOSC......cccece ccsececssarecceee coeneeceecsesceee nonnennun coesecncd see nnnann annsneone noses 12 0 
Sandstone ...... cccececec cccececer soctnccuccereneacece secese seseetees accuse nennen sense senses conse 15 0 
Coal, RCON, 1... ccceecece coseeecee sca sussee seecee ceececees cee nennen caceee cesses coneeeses eueees 2 0 
Clay, Pomeroy SCOM... 00... ceceec ese cee eenece ceeees cnecee eesons cee tenseneee sansnnne 1 0 
Coal, —_ 7 caccescnecccecccceccestescecee secucteee soreeacee succes cess teesee ereses sesseseue cus 4 0 


been found in that horizon. 


MARION TOWNSHIP. 


seam of coal is well developed in the south-western corner. 


Se ON 


—, 
wwe 
. 
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A section was taken in Sec. 25, showing the following strata: 


Pomeroy coal, not measured......... Poe ced eee EB SER HEHE COKE HHS SHS HEHHSHHHSEH OHE BEBE ES O88 


The blossom of coal 55 feet above the Pomeroy scam, is perhaps only 


a stain of bituminous slate or shale. No valuable scam of coal has ever 


Marion township lies directly east of Homer township. The Pomeroy 


FEET. IN. 

Sandstone.. .....c0c cecececee cocvecees vesseeces teesceare Geeteepeaces eeecen seneeeens ananen seeeeenes 20 0 
Not CXposed........ cece csecceeee snnnon cee eee cteeee onsnnnnen ceseeecucean seseeeee veeeee snannenen 110 0 
Limestone...creuen ccceeccecscecsene nennen ces eensnnnen coneeense ceeees seeeeeces sonsannnn sans sonnn aes 2 0 
Nüt seen .ueeesenneenenssensnnnennennunnnn sanann ernennen sennensen snsonsunn snnutanen onesnnnnn nnnene 7 0 
Buff limestone ............ ennaoonen sanenn ennunnann cee snenenenn snnnnnnnn seeeteces seeeseene nanenn 1 0 
Not exposed....e..osesesssnensnsnensenennonunn coseneeet cee nonnansen cannes snsnnnnen snnnsnann peaees 18 0 
Blossom Of COAL ......... cccccseee ceceneecees cocene snnnen nen sences eneeenee nennen secees sans nnnne m 
Not exposed .cccesensenenessensseren nnsnnnensnnsnunen sneannens snensnnen snnsnnune annensnen senannann 18 0 
Buff and white limestone........... cccecc ccsces cue ceeecseee sun cee ann ann soneeeseceees coeeeenen 2 0 
Not CXPOSCC........e cee conscecae coecence seeeaee nennen season nennen senansnnn nsnnsn nenne seseseoes 62 0 
Sandstone ........cccceeceecevece coveeeuee tessencee suasen ceeceeess costecece cosseeeee seeeeeees arenen 10 0 
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The following section was taken in Sec. 26, in this township: 


1. Limestone with interstratified Clay .....uunenseenonasnnennnnneonunnen coseee ces enseen see 30 0 
2. Shale ...........csccecsstcscsesccance ces coseasces ceaece nun seneeceee conecence assces seeces seseesees eee 10 0 
3. Limestone ......uencsssosssonsnsansnuennnnnne cccccecceceseecccseseseessetsetsscsscsssssssesecseese 2 O 
4. Not exposed ..............c cee ccccsecse sosecenen see onnnen cossensnceuses sossecanses nennen seeseeacs 597.0 
5. Sandstone and conglomerate ... ............ccsssees cos sce cee ces cus cascarsceceeces cos sseessece 10 0 
6. Laminated sandstone ............cccsecses cen cessnscscecece cnsceeces ceases sescaeces nennen anne 100 
7. Not Exposed cesessenseesennen cossecasecoeces sereecees sscces cenecouse ce cesees asseesene ceeses eee 55 0 
8. Shale ......... seussneneanonen cececcsee snnnnanun senses sereseess seetee cuceee ceseesees vssepecee sera 5 0 
9. Coal, 1 .....-ccsecssce covscasee cossconee coasceaes ceseeenesenssesee cesses costes aussen sannansen snnernne 4 0 
10. Clay, | Pomeroy BEAM ...... cescecece cca ceses neeeeneee snnanen seeeeeses sunsnsnan ann teneeeees 1 0 
11. Coral, I arseraseaenannnsnonenen ane cascoecee ceececece secsaccesseses soepee seeese parseeees oes eeeeon cones 4 0 
A section was taken in Sec. 19, as follows: 

FEET. IN. 

1. Limestone........euosssensenoenenensensenenonnneonn coe eee son see seeeeeeee nun apaseeeesenescasseteee cess 4 0 
2. Mostly shale ..........cccc cee cee cee ce cee cereus secsseesee cecssseees ceessenaee nen son tee aseaseeane tee 50 0 
3. Sandstone and conglomerate ......sasasssnonenenonzensnn cee nenensen nun nen nennennensen een ann 12 0 
4. Laminated sandstone .............s00en0000nnsnonnnnennunnsennnen cee nun nun nen css csacsssscsesessscses Oo () 
3. Sandstone ..eeneren cecseseee con see teres ceseneee see uns snonanune nn eee cee eee eoeeeenee sonen tee anne 10 0 
6. Shale, Mostly ......... ccc cccssss ces seecessee cee ccscsscetseesssesscsecssssceeseccssessssssceeeseene 8 QO 
7. Coal, lower part slaty, y -........ ccsscseeccssceeees nennensen cee mens cee cee nennen nnsnsnensnne 4 0 
8. Clay, } Pomeroy SCAM sesnensonnnnnunen snnnen cee can cee peseeeses ene nenn 1 0O 
10. Under cla y...... cccccecc sce cecce cee ann ceeeen son tence non cesaeeeceee eeeee see eee aeseeeeenees seers 3.0 


See Sec. No. 21, Map IX. 


In this section, the upper coal was not scen. 

The Pomeroy seam of coal is mined at many points in the southern 
part of this township. At one place, it measured 84 feet of coal, exclu- 
sive of the clay parting. Penn township is supplied from this region. 
The principal banks are those of Messrs. Leak, Elliott & Edgerton. As 
a general rule, the upper layer of coal is not worked. The quality is 
not regarded as quite equal to the lower bench, and there is enough of 
the lower to mect easily all present wants. The coal in all this region 
serves an admirable purpose for houschold use, and for the generation of 
steam. It has never been applied to the purposes of iron and gas making. 
For these, there is in it, perhaps, too much sulphur. At no point has 
the upper coal seam, the one about 100 feet above the Pomeroy scam 
been worked. This upper coal is an important seam in other parts of 
this county and in other counties. 

A section was taken partly in Sec. 2, in this township, on the land of 
J. B. Metzcar, and partly in Wesley township, in Washington county, 
as follows : 
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EET 
Soft SANAStONE..........0.ceccce cecncscns concececnscssceescnecs senspees censesesaeses sen see cee eases 20 
Not exposed «un... csscccsercocccces sennennne nonansnsn seceeeens sesseeeee ceases nenn senens snnsenen 30 

10 
0 
0 
2 


ww m 


Shale .....ccccccccccccccccsecnccee sescccccccasvesscsscccecsscssessspesconcvecsessssscescevcssessess 


Sees FT HHSHSHSHSSHAHEHSHET SHESHOHEHHEHSHEHEHHSHESHEH HHS SHHHEEHSSHECE SFE HSH HEHEHE SSCHOHHEH HSHESHHTEH SAFO ESEEE soe TER 


Coal, with lin. parting ........ccccccsssscceccsecenenseecasseeecseesceeeseresssesesseeees 
Under clay, not measured... .......01 cccscocse cnsece ase onnnnensunsnannsen ansnen onnsen seeees wee eee 
Not exposed ...esersansnennosensnonenssennnnssnsennunsnsnnnssnnnnnnannansnsennensnnesssennernenn 54 0 
9. Blossom of coal.............. N annsunsun conces cevseecse Ceseeseseeestoescoerssceseessoesesesece 
10. Not CXPOSCd.......66 ccsscscce concen coenee coe nnnennsonnun nen ennnnnnnn susssnenn sonen sense te enaeees 60 
11. Limestone, white and Duff ......... sescoeses snnonunen cocece onanan suonsnnnnnnn seeeseese onen 23 
6 
1 
6 
0 


TS St om 
Q 
S 
< 


2 


12. Not exposed... ..ccccceccceccncrseee conser snnnnnonn senseeeseess snssnenn ene see ern esencoee ran oon sen onen 
13. Samdstone.......cccesccssecececscces soseecees sonsonunn cesses ceceee snnnun nenn scosssses coeeeeees sonen 


18.  Undler-clay.........csenssececcesseccnsce cen see sae cus con cca csseessrsesecsasscsscesssstseassmssecess 2 0 
See Sec. No. 22, Map IX. 


Both of the coal seams in this section have been mined, the upper by 
Mr. Metzcar, by stripping. Several banks have been opened in the 
lower seam, and a supply obtained for neighborhood use. The lower 
scam is the one about 100 fect above the Pomeroy seam. It is the Cum- 
berland scam. 


PENN TOWNSHIP. 


No valuable deposits of coal could be found in this township. Traces 
of the seam about 150 feet above the Cumberland seam, or about 250 
fect above the Pomeroy seam, were observed, but at no point has the 
coal been found of workable thickness, so far as could be learned. The 
valley of Wolf creck is, probably, low cnough to expose the Cumberland 
scam, but so far as we could learn, the coal had nowhere been opened 
This seam has a very slight development in Morgan county, west of the 
Muskingum river. Penn township is chiefly supplied with coal from 
the Pomeroy scam, in Marion township. 


MALTA TOWNSHIP. 


This township hes directly upon the Muskingum river. Like Penn 
township, it is unusually destitute of coal. A section was taken on Oil 
Spring Run in Sec. 32, as follows : 
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FEET. IN. 
1. Laminated sandstone ...... care. bt ecee ceceus cueses coceen nennen coees tagees seecee eee 10 a 
2. Shale ......... ccccecee conceeces soscecces ecnceecee sustsesse coves nern sonen seat ceeeaeces ceceweees men 10 0 
3. Limestone, Ames limestone, fossiliferous............ccc0. coseeees b seaseceeecneecees 1 0 
4. Shale ......... ccccccecs ccscecces nen seecveees Lee eceees aunnennan ceavenees cosscecee soncenens ee seen 20 0 
9. Sandstone .........cccc0 ccceceecs cecvceecs avceceece sesees btacnceee cececeece versus seseenen ann 12 0 
6. Not exposed............ 000 bese snsesnenn seneesers cos cecsee verses cesses beeeceae es beeeeee nenn 10 0 
1. Sandstone .........cccece ccccee cesees nennen cececsunceeaceeace seseecece ceesee warn betes nassen cue 30 0 
8. Shale ........cccc ccccee conceecee soesen cosees cosees seseneess ceatas seeeeeess anetee css canetaces casass 10 0 
9. Sandstone ......... ceseccece coccecee ceceevees saveeees soeceeeee coeestess seces rece sanece savneeece 15 0 

10. Shale wo... ccc. cccece ec cnee costeeece nennen © namen concecees conseces cesses carsacese cesses nenn 20 0 

11. Mostly laminated sandstone...............6. bevevee ee Kensunn nssnsnsen seeesenee seneeseeras 15 O 

12. “Calcareo-silicious rock ” (Flildreth’s) ............ 00. cecees seen beeveee seecesees 7 0 

13. Bituminous shale ........0. cece ceeeee ceceerses cesses aneoesceseee soeseees becouse besenevenees 10 0 


See Sec. No. 5, Map IX. 


No coal was found in this section. In Muskingum county, east of the 
Muskingum river, two seams of coal are found in this vertical space, 
although never of much thickness, perhaps not more than 23 fect thick. 
The proximate position of the so called “caleareo-silicious rock ” of Dr. 
Hildreth is 150 feet above the Upper New Lexington or Straitsville 
seam of coal. This stratum in this region is not to be confounded with 
the different flint or buhr strata found in other counties. It is a stratum 
of comparatively local development. Dr. Hildreth, in the Ist Geological 
Report, (1838,) gives the following accurate and valuable account of this 
“ calcareo-silicious ” stratum : 


“We find it Iving high in the hills, and especially in Brush Creck township, near 
the south-west corner of Muskingum county. ILere it assumes a vellowisft color anıl 
softer texture, resembling a fine-grained, bufl-colored limestone. It contains the 
usual fossils, of which terebratule are the most abundant. A short distance south, 
near the north line of York township, in Morgan county, it is seen in place, lying in 
regular successive strata, and forming a bed of S or 9 feet in thickness. From this 
place, which is about 2 miles north ot Deavertown, it can be traced down the waters 
of Island run and Oil run to the Muskingum river, and to a point two miles above 
MeConnelsville, where it lies on a level of the surface of the water during its low 
stages. At MeConnelsville this rock is passed in boring for salt water ata depth of 
110 feet below the bed of the river, and is found to be a valuable and certain guide to 
all the borings below this point. The lower or main salt-rock is reached at the depth 
of about 650 feet below the calearco-silieious rock, with little variation for the dis- 
tance of 10 or 12 miles below, or as far as any wells have been sunk; which is proof 
that the intermediate strata vary but little in their ageregate, if they do in their indi- 
vidual thickness. The dip of the strata in this vicinity is greater than I have noticed 
at any other place. At Campbell’s mills, two miles from the Muskingum river, on 
Island run, this rock forms the bed of the stream, in a smooth, regular floor, over 
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which the water falls 15 feet, having cut away the dark bituminous shale which lies 
under the rock five or six feet in depth. * * * * From 
Deavertown to Campbell’s, a distance of about 8 miles, there is a dip of 250 feet, and 
to the river about 50 feet more.” 


Petroleum has been found in sections 21, 32 and 5. There were oil 
springs in this region, which gave the name totherun. The oil-bearing 
strata of Buck run, in Union township, and on Sharp’s fork, in Homer 
township, arc a little higher in the geological series than the rocks pen- 
etrated by wells bored in the valley of Oil Spring run. It is possible, 
however, that the original springs in the latter locality may have derived 
their oil from nearly the same horizon. Salt is made in Malta township, 
but the discussion of the salt wells, the salt-bearing rocks and the quality 
and strength of the brines, is reserved for another report. 

On Wolf ereck, 2 or 3 miles south of Malta, oil wells have been bored. 
and some of the wells have yielded a little oil. 


BLOOM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Malta and Morgan townships. 
A section was taken in See. 1, on the land of VY. Sevall, as follows: 


. IN. 
1. Limestone coc... cc cccc cen ecuee ceetveaeetee sasceecee snnsonenuonnennan ceases nennen ansnensnnsen eee 2 O 
2, Shale .....c... cccetence nennen nennen ences coeeeece eeseae scence cee seenee nannen ceases seeeasees canoes 4 0 
D. Limestone ......... ccc ccccsscasecnereeceeees Iuensesusnsane esse Geetee eee ceases easens nen ceeeeeees 2 0 
4, Shale ceeoeececceaesesnsneanennenennnnnen sensnnaneesn one erensn nenn nnanen ennennnnnsne sen annnan nn 2 0 
5. LAMSON 0... cee cece cence ce ccec nes sonen nen ennnen ananennen seseeeare cesses penens toutes nee 3 0 
G. Shale coccccccccecccccec cosccseee cesses anne nenne see namen Conseeat see sceten coeeeeeeeees eupane ces 10 0 
7.  LIMECSCOMC 0... ccc. cece ee sense vee costes neces coeees sennnnnnn con canes sennnsnen cesses ous nu nane ees 2 0 
8. NOt @xposed, .....essseensrenensnenensensensnnneneenerenssnsn soeereceseeesseeueee ceeees eoeees 43 0 
9, Shale co... cecccccce ccccceccccesseneen coceescceese vevetetestencerese ee ent nen san veeeecese seeeee ees 2 0 
10. Coal, 9) cccccecceccccce scence ceoeee nennen senses one ceeeeesne seesee snensn seseee sannsnnsn nassen eee ann 0 6 
11. Slate, | Messen ceeesesseses enecceces seceusaes seneseeee seeeeenes cee cecees eetscesesuce tus son cee nun ann 0 41 
12. Coal, | Cumberland seam ........c cee see ceecneccces cece cnees seaeen cease ceases nen ann nn 1 4 
3. Slate, | cccccscsscosscecee ceeeesees cee cee nee cee non nenne cee san cee eeeeeeeee Soeens senses teeeee seen 0 1 
14. (oal, | Mnonnnuen nensessen pansnese nenn ses snensnsen nennen snesensnnsen saseee ses senses sas eee asn san une 2 0 


See Sec. No. 8, Map IX. 


The coal in this section is the Cumberland seam or the one about 100 
feet above the Pomeroy scam. It is generally from 3% to 4 feet in thick- 
ness, and is the only coal mined in the township. 

A section was taken on Mann’s fork of Meigs creek, Sec. 24, as fol- 


lows: 
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Limestone .........s0r0sesansnnnensenonanenannunnanonen ces ann es ann seaeees ene sen san een sun cee ces 1 
Shale ...u sun snsesonennnnsonunenonnonnononnnensnnnensnensnnnn one ann nun nnnonu nennen sen snnssnenn nenne D 
LimestOne..........sccccesessscavecccsccccr ces cancss con uscccescesesueecesceesessesssessesscesscse 2 
Clay and shale 0.0.1... .ccccs css cccess cesses senses ces csessnces sas ccncccossss nennen ceeceseceees 4 
Limestone .......c0cesccececcescoe cen scecescunancces see nennen sensseesccecsscessecsessescsscsnces BD 
Not exposed ...cn seo ssn nen nenunssn see ecs cesses cee cecscsusesee sce cescsecesccecssccresseseseseee OG 
Limestone .. eee ceeceecoe cesses ten son ass nenanune tee secens son vesstecseessscssessesssees 2 
Not exposed ... vonsnene see cee eee see ess cescssseces seseee sec cescersc scenes seece DR 
Blossom of coal, ‘Cumberland & seam . secon cee ces cee ceeccecsecesceevenececuecseeee oes 
Not emP Ose O doe see cne dee ons nnensssn een san ces see ces ces sen sun en sas acsssscccestesssecesece OO 
Limestone .. bee cee use cue cececs cesses concen sense sen nennennensensnannsnn sen sen senssenune O 
12. Not exposed... bos seceeececcesceses cee cence cesses ses snnssnssnsansnnssnenneronennenenene LAD 
Laminated sandstone... vee cve cus ceccecas coetesceceuecsecsecceccetestecscsessseseeesee 18 
Shale .. secees secon ese seeces ces sen sce sce peccesceccsscocuscces sosnssesceesscssvessccese 20 
Laminated sandstonc... ses cas coe ceecee costes tenceecseces sen sen onsneunsen ces snsnennununnnnen DU 
Shale... veces vee Sseeccecosceecan center tenteccsecetensecsess OF 
Limestone, “Ames limestone, fossiliferous... sesescncececcestcscacecessescsecsecee 1 
Bed of stream. 


See Sec. No. 6, Map IX. 
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The place of the Pomeroy seam of coal is about 140 feet above the 
Ames limestone. There were no exposures of the strata in that range 
where the above section was taken. The Pomeroy seam, so fine in 
Homer and Marion townships, has a poor development in this part of 
the county, and is often entirely wanting. 

On the land of Mr. Townsend, Sec. 26, the following section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 


Not exposed ...... unsern onesnussnenennn sen nnnene eoececees soe neecevcnseeees cee eee tet nen sae nee nee cuee 50 
Coal, Cumberland seam, not scen in detail, reported...........ccsscsses cosececes oes 3 


Se Ae ON 
nDooooooo0 


See Sec. No. 4, Map IX. 


The coal has a shale roof, which often gives trouble in mining from its 
weakness. 
Another section taken in Scc. 26, reveals the coal seam more distinctly : 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone ......... ccccce cesses ceases onnnnsann cos nn coe cee eesececscee ces sevseens nen son ces sammen ees 3. 0 
2. Not exposed ......... ccc cce cee ccrere vee coeceecse ser ces ssccsscssssescsceetteuceesssessecscssssessece 04 OQ 
3. Black slate ........ss00 cesses sonssssee ses een tee non ees ceceee sus cenecscsscecee eveess ssceuaees Seeeeses - O 6 


20 
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FEET. IN. 

Coal,  Terossesussenonsen senunsnsennenen soscesece nennen eseneceee see cee sencceees ann sescscees 1 9 

5. Slate parting, | cin SEAM .....ccec cevcen ces cevescees cevescaus cesses conseteeesercs 0 1 
6. Coal,  —_—__sS cascaccsecescsces aussen sosevece sereceees soceee eases coceee nennen nennen sossececs 20 
Te VAY ZEUTEIPFFFETTERFRPPFFPFTPERPREFRRR 3 0 
8. Limestone, nodular .........ccscss ssc ces cvceeceee scoves secsssessersse cecesece cee ees ces eneseeoose 2 0 


On the east bank of the Muskingum river, towards the south line of 
this township, is found a somewhat remarkable rock called the “ Devil’s 
Tea Table.” It resembles somewhat an inverted pyramid. The height 
was estimated to be 25 feet. It is on the summit of a ridge, and 
is simply the remnant, or outlier, of a sandstone stratum resting upon 
shales. The shales have been disintegrated and largely removed, as also 
has the lower and softer portion of the sandrock. This work of disintegra- 
tion is now going on, and probably before many years the narrow base of 
the pyramid will give way, and the huge rock will go thundering down 
the hill on one or other side of the narrow ridge. Many large masses of 
the same sandrock have been undermined and fallen, and lie upon the 
sides and at the base of the hill. No earthquakes or convulsions of 
nature are needed to explain these facts. 


MORGAN TOWNSHIP. 


This is a small narrow township lying along the east bank of the Mus- 
kingum river. It contains McConnelsville, the county town. 

Coal of the Cumberland seam has been dug about a mile north of 
McConnelsville, but at the time visited no measurements could be made. 
From this place considerable coal has been dug for the supply of McCon- 
nelsville. The coal was reported to be from 20 to 24 inches thick. The 
supply of coal for McConnelsville is obtained in part from the Blue Rock 
mines in Muskingum county. [Edwin Sherwood’s salt-works have been 
supplied from coal mined near the works. The works are on the cast 
side of the river, four miles below McConnelsville. 

A section of the strata was taken in Sec. 13, about half a mile south- 
east of McConnelsville: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone .0..... 2c cceas cccess cece sonen cuceseusenes oeceneee caegeeess seeces cesses nenne seenes 1 0 
2. Not Xposed ......cccccsecesccsseseesesceeensensne ceeeeeenaaeeseneeseaeeees eee see ees eee eee tweens 9 O 
3 Limestone 20... .cccecccceccccccccctcncescusctererssecceteccceseeeetescceseesseseescessetenssences 1 0 
A, Not exposed recess ers sensnessensnnnenssonennsnsnnnsssnsnnenenonsnnsnnnstnasnonneosnassnnnnnne 4 O 
5. Limestone 2.2... cseececee cocecececces coecen cesses cecese ceeeeeees cen acecee cesses asansnene sessseess 2 O 
6. Not exposed erzesessenennenenonssenonsnnnenensannsnennnnenenssnsnnanonsnensenensnunttnnensnennne 9 0 
7. Limestone 0.2... .ecsceece csseceececocces succes vee secess sovscauve covses cacees eeseseecs eosece anne 1 0 
8. Shale ...cccccccceses cesses cee cence cee ces nn nennen cecses sussese cus sesssececen coe cassesceee cos cesses 9 0 
9. Limestone .........cc0sccvees coscns nenne sonnnenenonunenannenn vonsnnnan annenn sueeee nennen cesses cus 0 8 
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FEET. IN, 
10. Slhale..........0. ssssscose cscece sovcssesee cecssouce cusece sescecees cusceseoces eoeseeses sencnn soneseces 19 0 
11. Sandstone, with some shale................cccc 000 002000 ces 000000000 cecees ces cevees seesssece 18 0 
12, Bituminous shale and slate, probably the horizon of the Cumberland coal 13 0 
13. Laminated sandstone. ............ossenenon cecece one ceececece nennen seceee seeecenes cascesees sees 30 0 
14. Limestone ............. ccc cececencssen sec ccecceees cocese cus sects ceeseeecsecces seseseesesoesen caves 2 0 
15. Shale 0.0.0... ... ce ccense coc ceceee annannunn see snunen cececeess cecetscesnssenaeees sesees rennen nesses ene 18 0 
16. Siderite iron ore ....... ..ccecece coves coscae coe cnscesecsceces uceses seeeeeces cences sveneeees cosas 0 6 
17. Hard clay 0.0... ..cscc cesses cosees sonsceeee cosscnece concen senses S0eseseeee eneecees seeeseaes nennen 2 0 
18. Sandstone, laminated im places...............c0 ccescssssccceescece cecceeevceeeseseee nennen 24 O 
19. Shale ..........cscccvccccesscscvecccesscesccsesscesseccceecssee seacecceescecespsesccseecescneresess 10 0 
20. Sandstones and shales .......scccsssecceccescescecetsoncsccas ces ces scseccscessscscecccevscece 50 0 
See Sec. No. 12, Map IX. 
BRISTOL TOWNSHIP. 
Bristol township lies directly east of Bloom. 
In Sec. 7, near Airington, the following section was taken: 

FEET. IN, 
1. Limestone 2.2.00... ccccec sec sce cosscnces sorsee se ssnannann oeesesees anne eeenesece nennen asnseaess 30 
2. Sandstone ......... sanssonss cccece cccvecescescectes snanannen coecse cus coeesecen acess seseee seseeseas 1 0 
3. Not exposed .........c..sscece csccscsscrecs senses cesee cee nnnnnnssnsnsnnenn sossnses cuaeeees ann eee 2 0 
4. Blossom of coal ...... ..c.ccece cence nennen coccee ceecee seenceees cosseeese senses traten sesneeeus ee see eee 
5. Not exposedi......cccccccssssse cessessss cecees nennen eeecee seeess snnune nennannen seeeee nassen see 99 0 
6. Laminated sandstone ..........cccceccsccscns cecees cee san non nen ces cosenceee cusesseces cee sen ann 15 0 
J. Shale ..ccccccccccvcccccccscoccccscccsesnccseesscseucescesecscsseesceescesceesccecsegsecsecseceessees 6 0 

8. Coal, Cumberland seam, only 2 feet seen ...... 0.020 ccssssssee crseveeee sesees seecee ees 
9. CLay ...scecceeeeccsncesssccoreeceseeeserensssesseanseceseneceseceeessseneeesseeeseseeenesascneseeres 30 
10. Limestone......... seneessen nennen cece ceccse ne nnanen ann sen son sannnnnnn teecesens seecsecesensene tes 2 0 


See Sec. No. 7, Map IX. 


The Cumberland coal seam was not fully seen. It is generally from 3 
to 4 feet in thickness in this region. The blossom of coal 120 feet above 
the Cumberland seam is found in High Hill, in Meigs township, 
in this county. It is doubtless the same as the scam in the railroad tun- 
nel at Barnesville, Belmont county. 

In Sec. 28, in this township, not far from Bristol, were found the follow- 
ing strata: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone .........cc0 ccc cccccccarceccen ces cenccnctecseseccessoseeecceseececcescseesseveesesesens 2 6 
2. Not exposed ......cccccosecccsssccvscecsocseasecceccssensesesensacsscanecescovessersgeesanecsens 8 0 
3. Limestone .........ccceeecceeeecoeeee coveeeees coveen ave cesecseee sen cee ceccnceses eoeeee nee seeeeeenes 2 0 
4. Not exposed..... ccccccccccsescscrscccecsssecscrenscceeseeassescnsecseeseceesesensenessassgesees 9 0 
5. Limestone .........seccceceecenens sneees eveeeeeneeee ces eenees ran eteeeeeenen eee ceseeesenaceeoesees 16 
6. Not exposed ......srsesnersnenennanonennennsnnennnsnsnonnensnsennennsnnsnsnenonnunnen ee cscccsceee 3 0 
7. Fine-grained sandstone, quarried ......... ccccesescsssce cee cee cesses see one soesoeece eves 15 0 
6. Shale 20... ...., cccosccee sevens cocsesves sevcevecceccaneesesveneee nenn nn REPLTELTETTTFTTTER 6 0 
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PEET. IN 

7. Coal, Cumberland seam............0:ccsecce senses sosssstase cos soncsees annnnn sosseeees sees 38 
8. Clay... cesses csccsscncee snccee conevsens nannsnune sansan coassoese soeees ) Sseeceeee enansnnannennennene 3 0 
9. Limestone..............ccccce scence ccsce snunnunen cences pevessece nannnn anansn san ceases sossseese see 3 0 
10. Shale............ . 5 0 
11. Limestone ......... 220200202 ccccee coveceuce nennen ceceseees cseeeses cevsesce ann sesces ann ann eneneene 1 O 
12, Shale ......cc.ccc cccececscece cocsceseceeeces cesses pecccncee eecscsees soccecessesecsacs ceseccecs nenne 20 0 


See Sec. No. 9, Map IX. 


The Cumberland coal is mined in this neighborhood. The following 
section was taken in Sec. 36: 


FEET. IN 
1, Shale...c....... cccccee ccccscccceces ces ecceceees conten eee coseecens nennen senses cee ons cossesees sesseeeus 6 0 
2. Coal, | sressonsnsnnsnsnnunnnnenassonanasunneonnansnnunsanennnnnssnnnnunnanennunnnnnnenese ~— 1 2 
3. Black slate, j Comberiand GOD ceccscccesescceccececeee ceneeoesees eeeeeceseesescescee ces 0 6 
3. Coal, I ceaceeccecee csssesace acces succes ceases sonsnssnnnnsnnnnssnstnnensnnusnsn coesesees nen - 2 0 
4. CVD .neseneeneen snnonnenn zennnsnnn snnnnnnsnsnnonsensnsnnsn nonssussnonsnen seeeeeees susan ess seeeeeeeees 2 0 
5. Nodular Limestone ..........0.ccccee nennen onenen cectee sanonenne soe costes coe ceeseeeee cee seescesess 1 0 
7. Limestone 2.2... 2.2002 ceccse sonne onsen ceceee cusace saeceesnces coseesees sescenessucses cesses seecce 2 0 


Bed of Bear run. 


No coal is worked in this township, except the Cumberland seam. A 
blossom of another scam is sometimes seen 120 fect above, but it has no- 
where been opened. It is doubtless quite thin. 


MEIGSVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Morgan. The western half of the township 
is very high, occupying the high ridge between the watersof Muskingum 
river and Meigs creek. No sections were taken in this part of the town- 
ship. A section was taken in Sec. 13, near the castern side of the town- 
ship, which revcals the following strata: 


FEET. IN. 

1. Limestone .....ecoeceeaeneee cence ceeeeeeee cacsenten soctes teens snansnnsn canetete eneees sannenen 6 0 
2. Shale ..eesrerassssssensunensnnennnene snananunn aenannnen snnnan ansnnnnsn ansnne seonnanse snsnsnane nenn 8 0 
3 Limestone ...eer users nennen senussnen anunnnnen sanssn ananen eee ananen ansnsnens aansnnane sunsen tenons 4 0 
4. Not Cxposed .........cccseccecsee screen cneee aussen nansen anne seeeee sessseeees Kenn ssenssurnunnne X 0 
5. Shale .eenensesssersensneen Lnnssnsersnsnsen ssnsensnt nenn sense nassen sssnsn snsnsnnsn nassen semeee 4 0 
6. Coal, Cumberland scam...... ....000 snssaneoo sonen ceceseee coseas senses snsees sneren ensue 33to4t O 
7. C1AY voc cc ceescecee snsnsnnn successes nensonnen nnsnnnene coneeeees caensoees sannsnnsn annnnn one eenee non 3.0 
8. Sandy limestone ...... .cccsceee snnennern nennen onen snnennern senuennen cessneces sucess coneouecs „2 0 
9. Mostly laminated sandstonc......eessasesessesensnunsnsn ssnonunene coneees sannennsn nnanns 40 0 
10. Limestono..eenceessseneseenennnenennnnnnen secescees sonsnanan ons von ssssen ssnenenon sssesnsnnnen we 2 0 


See Sec. No. 11, Map IX. 
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The Cumberland seam of coal is mined in this neighborhood, and sup- 


plies the local demand. No exposures were found high enough to reveal 
the seam of coal 120 feet above the Cumberland seam. 


This township lies directly south of Meigsville township. 


WINDSOR TOWNSHIP. 


In it the 


Muskingum river makes its most remarkable bend, flowing toward all 
points of the compass, excepting due west. 
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In Lot 1034, near Hooksville, a section was taken : 


FEET, IN: 
Blossom Of coal......... ccscee scnvscses ceceee seeeceees anennnnne ceeeeees coeseeees sennannen snunen see ves 
Clay and shale .. be dec eneces sec cascescescen ceases cesses saceescecesscscssesescnes OF QO 
Hard, laminated sandstone haceascecse cee cceeaters seeees secere ceeeceaes coeees eveses soeseos 3 0 
Not CXPoOsed...... sscsecsce oonennennnesuoneneen oo eecees annsnnnen coveeeees seseee anne pence eeeens 30 0 
Samadstone...... ccceccccoce cececencs nassen ceases cecces covsseeee senannnnn senescees nennen sosnnansnne 8 0 
Shale and Clay........cccsccsescece secs ceeee coeses eeeeecees covces recess soseesse annennn nennen 9 9O 
Limestone ........cececcesce sensor sennonnen cescesees aunsnnane sunnan sonnennun aussen nonsnnnen saure 1 0 
Laminated sandstone, not seen ........4 cecescece nnsnonnennnnen serenenn onen nsns nn 15 0 
Limestone, whitish ...... ccsssssescccsceee snnnnnnnenn nnnensnnn coveseese conseeces coneee sans 6 0 
Shale cnaecennn ccscecccnes coccescee cosces socees seeeeees one seseceaes nennen nenn none un senceeees onen 6 0 
Whitish limestone......... 222020000200 cents annnannen aennnnann seesceeee nennen cee sansn nenn snne 8 0 
Shale .........ccccescecoes snnennnen nun soscesees anunne ceeeee senses senses annnnn enmnn unse cen en naneen 8 0 
Limestone, blue .........cs 222000 coccee snceee concesece snnnannen annnnn nasnannen conten snnnennanne 2 6 
Shale ...ccscceccccse ccccccec: coscecceevoesuscecees senses soeeee soseee nnnnnn sen sence nenne cae annunnne 1 6 
Limestone ...... ... es... 202000000 cosees cotece canes cesses coeses soeees seseeeee senses seen senees 1 2 
Shale .....ccccccscessvccce nenne cesses senses ceeece sotees nennen seeeee nenn ennaen Sesseeeee nennen ce 16 0 
Coal, Cumberland Scam..........c0scccssseccese cece coceee ceeees ceseee cosentece nn snen sees 2 9 
Limestone ..ccccccccccecvccteccceccerseeseteeeeeseeeeennensesseoeeesescsene ser eeeeesseeeeereeees 5 0 
Shale ...sccocesccereccecscccscccevccsccceee secesceesccesseesnscteancesssenssensssecseneasseeeeseres 5 0 
Limestone ccscce ccccsccccccccccctssscnceceuscetscseucccesesecscseeeeeessssesesseessesssssanesses 5 0 
Shale ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccetescecseeesseeseeceeseeseecse uses ene e eee eeneseee see eeeees reece 12 0 
Limestone ..cccccoccccccssetccccccnseaesseeneecereee n se nenn see nen ann eee nn snonnanennenennnnsene 1 0 
Shale eceeeeceeereneseneononanennenunensnonsnnsnnnennnenerenunensnnennnsnnnnnnnsranene eosenseeersss 5 0 
Laminated sandstone .......ccccscccevecnceececcccceessstcetescccseesssessnscesesesseseesses 8 0 
Shale .........000 coceccccccccccccccccccccscsstsesecceesssee pecesseeeeneees cesses nennen nsnene nenn 9 0 
Limestone ....-ccccccccccesvcccvsecceccsccececeeeeesseeeeesseseesacsesneeseneeesseneseseeseeasens 8 0 
Shale ......ccccccceccccscccvccenccsscevecceccesccesceeseeersseeesestessssseneseeseeenseseeseeeet ens 20 0 
Heavy sandstone, Quarvicd........nscecccccsecceeercrecensseseresseseesonsseneeseneesees 200 
Interval to low water of Muskingum. ..........cscccsscsecscscseensecnsseseeceeeseneees 26 0 


See Sec. No. 16, Map IX. 


The Cumberland scam of coal is here mined by J. Henry. The upper 


coal has never been opened. The sandstone, No. 29, in the above section, 
is quarried and worked into caps and sills, and has a fine reputation. 
The section reveals an unusual amount of limestone. 
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See Sec. No, 17, Map IX. 


FEET. 
Sand stone.........ccescccocces senenansmnnsnnnnsnnsnnsnssnnsnnensenensnsnssersnsnensnensnensnnsen 20 
Shale .....cccccssscssccses serseccsscesseeses ences cusses sssersecncresssesseeseeeaes Lesecceeeescoes 0 
Cd]... .cccsescecesscerenecscees Lussnssusnnsnsssnsnsssnsssennonssnssennensnnsssssnsnnnnssnansenn eee 1}to 
Not exposed .....secereseeccceccrerccssseereccescnsessseeseees nun paces ceececececscececevens 75 
Sandstone ......2..ccceseccsencces ssnsnennenansnnsnnnsnnensennensnunsnnnnnsnnssrnnensnnnnrnsnnee 10 
Limestone, partly buff............ccccscccceessccsvescscereecceeveneeessceesesaeeesesseeeres 9 
Not exposed .......csesccecccsecsceescssestee vanes teeseseeeceteasesesseeesseceesenseesseasesens 41 
Buff limestone .....-..cccesssscecccsessecccecceessscsceeccuceccesuscasecceessses senesesceeeeees 3 
Interval to water of Muskingum............ccesssseescessessesccscneceserseneeseescueces 58 


See Sec. No. 18, Map IX. 


No. 7, in the above section. 


was taken: 
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Another section was taken on Carter’s run, which empties into the 
Muskingum about two miles below the village of Windsor, as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
Limestone, white above, buff below ......... 2... 0s02s0 cesses coscceace saveeeece onunenen 9 0 
Mostly shale ............csceescscssscssssceee concen cesses ces ana snonnn ann sn eesese see nenn nennen 21 0 
Coal, Cumberland seam, reported ...........sssceccecesscnsecscessseesccevenenscnceasnes 1 0 
Not seen ......-0.csececcccsveecescncsccsscceceresscececsencenesesee nes ee ececcencccccecccece secseceee 16 0 
Limestone, partly Duff ...........ccssecesessceseeccssceesssencenesesseeeesnssescesssenesees ove 6 0 
Clay shale .......2c.sssscccsseccssesscecscscssereccneceecsensescassseveeaseeescesseeesesenssen cress 6 0 
Interval to water of Muskingum ..........s.scesccscccssssnsecceeecseverceeeeseeeseeeee 63 0 


Near Roxbury, four miles below Windsor village, a section was taken: 


IN. 


eo oc co 0c Oo 06060 


The place of the Cumberland coal is in the space not exposed, marked 


On Lot No. 64, in this township, on Olney’s run, the following section 


FEET. IN. 
Sandstone... ..ccccccccccscccccccccccvccucccscenceccccenccecccssccsecccescsecaneceseececsveseccuce 15 0 
Not CXPOSEC ....ccceecccerccscececureneesscsereseceneesesseeecacesseensesssscsseeceeeesaeeseoees 20 0 
Limestone .cccccceccccceccceccececessceescssensnccsetestentessecceessescerseeecescvaceesssenseses 12 0 
Shale cccccccccccecccvcccccccccccuccsccccccssevecacsceetacescessesssccevccesscesceesecsgeccscesenscccs 9 0 
Limestone .....ccccccecccesccceccecescceccecectecsse sects snceee senses eeceeeasesscestscanseerecce 6 0 
Shale ...cccccccccscc cceccccseccescucuccccccsseseceseetcsscecesenceceens Lencceceececacccscocsvecacees 27 0 
Coral, very Slaty.......cessccccceeacssseeescneesessecusecetseceseeeusagesesaees Lassen veseeveee ans 2 O 
Not SCON...ccessecccsececescncecsesceceeseeneneeeeseeseeeeesestasensetestecenseesenesecessesecese 3 0 
Limestone ....ccsccccccescenccccecccsceeccecccuccensescucceccaseuccesecectcesenscsesscesgesececes 8 0 
Not exposed o...-.cecseecssceccscesccssereccsececssesatecsucseseeesusseeecscoessseneneescessecns 16 0 
Laminated Sandstone ......cccccssssceeccccceccncestacecececeecseneeessesceses sessneceeseeess 8 0 
TLimestOne o....ccccsccccseescceccesccceuseseeccseccecstscccncensscesensecssesceeeenecssseeseesens 2 0 
Shale ....csceecsccenccesceecccestceseeccnceccctasceesteesceuepscercescsees besesesececeucceseces cores 8 0 
Limestone ....ccceccesccesccesetccccecccceesceescseucesseseesaceecseceuacecuseeesestesceccesecs 2 0 
Tlard, laminated sandstone........cceccsceeccsssecusscscecccscnseeseeececececceseeseeeeones 40 0 
Shale ....cccccccccecacccccccceccccccereestucess coecceeesscceesscssteccsvccesccsscecsssnouctenccesecs 9 0 
Coal] ......sescscssccctcescsccccnsscsessencecscscceuctsnsecceseccecesccencees cesses ssesveccecesseuess 1 0 
Under Clay....scssecsccsereccavessseccceiceraneceseesesvesnssessaessescsscescenceressoeenesesenes 1 0 


Sec Sec. No. 19, Map IX. 
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The limestones in this township are very abundant. Some of the 
layers are partly magnesian, and careful search might reveal layers of 
valuable cement limestone. By selecting the stone, very fine white lime 
is made in this township. 

The following section was taken one mile west of Windsor: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone, good quality ...........0.:ssscssessccsscsecesccovearseesrscesersesteensnseeeese 1 6 
2. Hard, magnesian limestone ............. sececssecasesscecsccasscseecesesssessense 1 G 
3. Limestone, upper 8 inches of ‘good quality woo eceeee snsnunen sannenena nensnensn anna 2 2 
4. Magnesian limestone, wWhite.............ccc00 cossecece cccssces ecceccees cossstens seseeeees 0 10 
5. Limestone, good quality ......... .ccccscce ssscses sssscenee coccesees cocsecoes coesce ceecsecveees 0 6 
6. Magnesian limestone, White...............csscossce nannnnunn cocgecces coseceese cesee teens 1 0 
7. Limestone, good quality ............cccsce coecce cvcees corsseeee cosscesee (00000 seseeecee sense 1 0 
8. Magnesian limestone, weathered white ..............cc1escscce coeeces tesseee nenne 1 6 
9. Clay .rcccccce cecceccee seccecens cucace coneee cesses neces cucese sescessen cecnen ceases epeceneee canees eee 0 8 

10. Limestone, upper 1 foot 6 inches good ......... ..... csscee seceee concee ence ce tenses neuen 2 0 

11. Magnesian limestone......... 2.02.0200 ccosceeee snsnnnnnnenonnnnnnnn sceneeeee seceus seceescutens 1 3 

12. Shale, chiefly... 0.0... cc... cceee- cee ccntecee coscessecasscsecsscesssccetessscscssscsecsecssee 1O 86 

13. Buff limestone ...... 22.220 02s00n seceeecees peceee sannannen coneeseee sannun manner seceee ann san anne 2 0 


See Sec. No. 14, Map IX. 
CENTRE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the southeast corner of the county, and directly 
east of Meigsville township. The township is drained by Olive Green 
creek. The hills are high and contain several layers of limestone. The 
principal development of coal is in the valley of Olive Green creek, in 
the southeastern part of the township. A geological section was taken in 


section 29, which showed the following strata : 
FEET. IN. 


1. Limestone ...... 0... cee cee cecan enc ccc cnse ene concen ences coe cen seeee essen ene coe cence eeecasee nee cue ne 4 0 
2. Not exposed beeen cee cee ess coe ceecnscesetee sea seceneeeue caecnse ees nun cae nen sen see eee eee sen sensnssnsnenn 300 
3. Limestone.......eenscsenssunssonnsenennennannnnarnsnnnnnen san nen nenennnsnssnern sn nenansenunnen nennen 0 O 
4. Shale .. wann kunenannennsnsnemsennsnsnsnnsassosnesnssnensusmnsessnnnsennonsenssenen 108 0 
5. Coal, reported from 1 foot to kennnensunsnsnenessn coe cee essen ceasceeces san sen see cae cenceeee ces cee 3.0 


This coal has been worked to a very limited extent. 


At Keith’s mill, in the edge of Jackson township, Noble county, the 
seam of coal is 34 feet thick, and is mined for local use. 


In Sec. 5, in Centre township, the following section was taken. 
FEET. IN. 

Blossom Of COAL........ ccc scc cee ccc cee cecoeee see cee cee cee nn eee ses en serene ces cee cseseiee sewers nee 
Not exposed. scccscee cee cesceecee see eee nn cee see ccecssesee specesae sesaneessesee see sen eee sen ans 154 
Limestone... .......ccceccesccssse ces cee cee nce onsnsnensnsnnnsnnnsnonssnsnnnrssnssorsnesnssnsnssnnsnnnnnenenunenn 4 
Shale ......ccscccccssssesoe nennen senscces cocces sosscncsessesssessssssescses coseeeese cesceccsussseseceass  O 
Limestone..........0csessonensesesnanessonenesenn ase cecenses sescecees anunennsnn vos eesense asnsesnensumsunsnunenen  Ö 
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FEET. IN 
6. Not exposed.........ssccccecss cscssessssccsscocnses snnnen sunnnnann spasee teense eccces seeees seaees 30 0 
7. Limmestome.........ccsecssee ssc ccccnccescssves eocnce senses coesce cesses son tenes nansennnnen ann en sen 1 0 
8. Shale 20... ...c.. ccc ccesscece ceases snc ceecnsecscessesae ses ences ansnnunsn snnnan nannnunennnnre sonne see 20 0 
9. Coal, N cececccccsceccncscnce sence see cvenes cesses sectence cesses nennen see sanssnsssen ses snnnee 2 0 
10. Black slate, | Cumberland seam...............ccscsecesescscecsceeecessncescnceee see anne 1 0 
11. Coal, | cares sccccecscece cecnccece cesses nun sn nennen sossecae ceeten sonseeces cosees sensesees 10 
12. ©) [ee 3. 0 
13. Limestone......... ccc ccesec ces cesses csscecces sence coesescosees testes nensnsennunnnn sun san ceeece ces 1 0 
14. Shale ........ cc. cee ce see cee neces cnscecee san nun cee cesceeecesenese cee see cee cee senesces pessuees eve re 8 0 
15. Limestone.........cccssssscsnsse cee nenn cen ccecacese cee seeeecessecses ens seeseseessssessesesececs ann are 2 O 


See Sec. No. 13, Map IX. 


The upper coal has never been opened, so far as could be learned. A 
seam of coal, near this geological level, is found in Monroe county and 
elsewhere, but it is nowhere considered to be of much value. The lower 
coal in this section is considerably used. 


e 
MANCHESTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township hes in the extreme northeastern corner of the county. 
It is drained by the waters of Meigs and Olive Green creeks. 

In the southeastern part of this township little coal has been dug, 
according to the reports. Coal is obtained from banks on Scc. 5, Centre 
township. 

At Seeleyville, in Sec. 17, Munchester township, the following section 
was taken: 


PEET. IN 

1. Blossom of Coa)... .........cccee cesceera cence ace coe secsce ernennen ae cee cnecns cnc ceececeseeeesess vee 
2. Not CXPOSOd......... ccc ccccesceeceecesen nennen cee asccrscnccecsseses nen csssrsssstesccsssssescscee OF OO 
3. Laminated sandstone......... ccsccsceccccces ensanenno sennenunn cos nn nanenn seeeseens cecee one 20 0 
4. Not exposed....eescsseas sense nnonen snnnnn cence snonsnann coneee cesses eeeesecnseeess ceases sans nnane 136 0 
5. Bluish limestone...ueeessessosensossnasnensnnunensun coe non seusccssstessescssscssescesscescsssess DO 
6. Not CXPoScd.sccsesssennsnsnennosseennenssnnnonn cos nen sen ann non ennnnensn seeeenees sueeee sen soneesese 8 0 
7. LAMCSLONC... 00... ec cee eee cesese eee setsssencus cos cue eee sce cecesseeseee ces ves canes sesenessseeccesese 2 0 
8. NOt CXPOSed ...... ccc ceees cecees esscseseeceeesee uns nuonsnonsnensn sun srsunmnnsmnsnen sn sssmnsseunne 49 0 
9. Coal, Cumberland seam............sccceecccsssssessssssncecesssssassesesnersscenssssesscssscsceese Oo 6 
11. Nodular limestone.........ccccccccesceccvscccsecccecccecccccccucuccsusccecsceveccecceecsecese 2 0 
12. Shale .......cscccccsccescnccccsceccscecscscseuesceesecccsceeee satasseeeeeesscsescsceesaesesecseosses 6 0 
13. Limestone ....ccccccccccccccccccccucccccvccuctcecesseesscesscesegceccseuessessevcesscescececucces 1 O 
14. Blue sandy shale.........ccceccecsscecccseeeseceetecseensenecsesecesseceseesceeeseeeseenesese 15 0 


See Sec. No. 10, Map IX. 


The Cumberland coal is found in all this region and is mined in a small 
way at many points. The upper seam of coal has never been explored 
so far as ascertained. 
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REGISTER OF SECTIONS, MORGAN COUNTY. 


MAP IX. 


Geological Section in Sec. 29, York township. 


combined section in Sec. 2 and 16, Union township. 

near Ringgold, in Sec. 21, Union township. 

on land of Mr. Townsend, Scc. 26, Bloom township. 

on Oil Spring run, Sec. 32, Malta township. 

on Mann’s fork of Meigs creek, Sec. 24, Bloom township. 

near Airington, Sec. 7, Bristol township. 

In Sec. 1, Bloom township. 

not far from Bristol, in Sec. 28, Bristol township. 

at Seeleyville, Sec. 17, Manchester township. 

in Sec. 13, Meigsville township. 

4 mile south-east of McConnelsville, Sec. 13, Morgan township. 

in Sec. 5, Centre township. 

one mile west of Windsor, Windsor township. 

on Sec. 29, Homer township. 

on Lot 1,034, Windsor township. 

on Carter’s run, which empties into Muskingum, 2 miles 
below Windsor, Windsor township. 

near Roxbury, 4 miles below Windsor, Windsor township. 

on Lot 64, Olney’s run, Windsor township. 

on Lot 6, a mile north of Wrightsville, IIomer township. 


CHAPTER XI. 


REPORT ON MUSKINGUM COUNTY. 


Only that part of the county which lies south of the Central Ohio 
railroad, belongs to the Second Geological District. 

In many respects, this county is one of the most interesting in the 
District to the geologist. It presents a greater vertical range of strata 
than any other county. As we descend the valley of the Licking river, 
from Licking county, we find the Waverly sandstone group dipping but 
slightly to the south east, probably not more than 10 or 12 feet per mile, 
and as a consequence of this slight dip, we find the upper member of the 
group, which overlies the Waverly conglomerate seen at Black Hand, 
extending to the neighborhood of Pleasant Valley, before it passes be- 
neath the surface. Upon the Logan or Upper Waverly, rest the proper 
Coal-measures, which from that point extend to the eastern line of the 
county and beyond. By careful measurements, we find as we climb 
higher and higher in the series, that on reaching the top of High Hill, 
in Meigs township, we have surmounted one thousand and ninety feet of 
the strata of the Coal-measures. Another interesting fact is revealed, 
in the valley of Jonathan’s creck, in the township of Newton, in the 
existence of the Newtonville limestone, which lies at the base of the 
Coal-measures. The Newtonville limestone is the equivalent of the 
Maxville limestone, foundat Maxville, in the southwestern part of Perry 
county. It is always found resting upon the Logan or Upper Waverly, 
or in close proximity to it. , The dip of the strata from the western edge 
of the coal-field in western Perry county, is so slight that even the very 
base of the measures has not been carried down below drainage in the 
deep Jonathan creck valley. East of the Muskingum river, the dip is 
greater as scen in the coal mines. But not far from the east line of Mus- 
kingum county we find, in places, evidence of a reversed dip. If we 
follow the line of the Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley Railroad from 
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the west, we find at Bremen, theeLogan or Upper Waverly strata, at the 
base of all the hills, while at the Tunnel, east of New Lexington, we 
are several hundred feet up in the Coal-measures. From the east, in the 
low valley of the Moxahala, we find between the railroad and Newton- 
ville, the Newtonville limestone, which rests upon the Upper Waverly. 
We thus pass upon the Waverly over several hundred feet of Coal-meas- 
ures, and down to the Waverly again. The Newtonville limestone is 
one of the most interesting deposits in the state. It contains many 
characteristic fossils, by which its equivalency with the Lower Carbon- 
iferous limestones of the west has been determined. Prof. Meek who 
has studied the fossils, regarded them as those characterizing the Chester 
and St. Louis groups of Illinois and Missouri. 

There is not found, generally, any wide marked conglomerate at the 
base of the Coal-measures in Muskingum county. The conglomerate at 
Black Hand, which was formerly regarded as a Coal-measures conglom- 
eratc, proves to belong to the Waverly formation, as has been shown in 
former Reports. This Waverly conglomerate is a well marked sub- 
division of the Waverly group, and has a wide extent. 

In Muskingum county, we find in greater or less development nearly 
every leading coal seam in the Second Geological District. Many scams, 
thick elsewhere, are very thin here, and in one or two instances we 
find seams thin elsewhere, unusually thick here. This continuity of 
seams in the same geological horizons, shows how wide spread were the 
old coal-producing marshes. The lowest coal-scams, of which there are 
three in Jackson county, of great purity and value, are represented in 
Muskingum county, only by the merest traces of coal. No scam of coal 
of much value is found until we rise, in the upward series, to the vicin- 
ity of the Putnam Hill limestone, under which is a seam of coal, gen- 
erally thin and often wanting altogether, but sometimes increasing toa 
good workable thickness. This is Mr. Porter’s coal in Hopewell township, 
described in the First Annual Report, and given again in Sec. No. 15 A, 
in the Map No. X, of Grouped Sections, of Muskingum county. The same 
seam has a thickness of 2 ft. 6 in., in Salt Gum Hollow, as shown in 
Sec. No. 9, on the same Map. 

The Putnam Hill limestone is everywhere found in the county at its 
proper geological horizon, and is an excellent zcological guide in finding 
the positions of strata above and below it. 

The next scam of coal above the Putnam Hill limestone, thick enough 
for working, is what is, in Perry county, termed the lower New Lexing- 
ton seam. It is probable that the upper coal in Sec. No. 15, in Map No. X., 
is this scam, although there placed 10 fect below its usual horizon. 
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Mistakes in measurement are easily made, and increasing experience in 
our stratigraphical work shows that coal-seams maintain their geological 
horizons with very remarkable exactness. The reasons for this uniform- 
ity will be given in a discussion of the origin of our coal-seams in another 
part of this Report. The upper New Lexington coal-seam is the equiva- 
lent of the Nelsonville scam, and of the great seam at Straitsville and 
in the upper Sunday creck valley, having in its wide extent through 
Southern Ohio various fortunes of thickness and quality. Both the 
upper and lower New Lexington seams are mined near Zanesville. 
Higher up we find only traces of the Norris or Middle seam of the Sun- 
day creek valley. Above this we have, in the Alexander coal, the rep- 
resentative of a scam widely spread. The Alexander coal is in some 


_ > places over 6 feet thick. In Brush creek township, there is a seam 70 


feet above the Alexander scam, which is reported to be 4 feet thick, seen 
in Sec. No. 25 on the Map. In other counties a seam is found on this 
horizon, but it was not found elsewhere in Muskingum county. About 
50 fect higher, or 120 feet above the Alexander seam, is a well defined 
coal-scam, ever holding its true place in the series, but is generally quite 
thin. This seam is found in Guernsey county, but not in Morgan. 

About 45 fect higher is another seam thick enough to warrant mining 
for local use, a seam found in several counties, but generally quite thin. 
This is 25 or 30 feet below the wide-spread fossiliferous limestone which 
I have called the Ames limestone, from Ames township, Athens county 
where it is well developed, and was first described by Doctor Hildreth in 
the old Geological Reports. This limestone is about 140 feet below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. The Pomeroy scam is thin in the southern part 
of Muskingum county, but it is generally seen in its proper horizon. 
This seam is to be traced to Gallia county on the south-west, and to Bell- 
air and Wheeling on the east, and the Pennsylvania geologists have 
traced it to Pittsburgh and identified it with the Pittsburgh and Yough- 
iogheny scam. In Western Pennsylvania several hundred feet of strata 
below the Pittsburgh seam are destitute of coal-scams of practical value, 
and hence are called the barren Coal-mcasures. In Ohio, at least in the 
Second Geological District, we find more or less coal in this interval. 
The Nelsonville or Straitsville seam is 420 feet below the Pittsburgh 
seam, and we often find two and three valuable seams above the Nelson- 
ville one. In Gallia county there is a seam of considerable local value 
45 feet below the Pomeroy or Pittsburgh seam. 

About 30 fect above the Pomeroy coal are traccs in Muskingum county 
of another coal-scam which is seen in several counties, but with frequent 
interruptions of continuity. Not far from 100 feet above the Pomeroy 
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seam is another of wide range, which I have called the Cumberland 
seam, from Cumberland, Guernsey county, where it is the chief seam 
worked. The Cumberland seam I have traced through Athens, Morgan, 
Muskingum, Noble, Washington, Monroe, Guernsey and Belmont coun- 
ties, and it is a seam of great importance. About 115 feet above the 
Cumberland seam is one of limited thickness, but of reported good qual- 
ity, found on High Hill, in Mcigs township, Muskingum county. This 
is the highest seam found in the county, and is 945 feet above the top of 
the Waverly formation. 

Thus we have, in thicker or thinner development, a representation, 
within the limits of the county, of nearly every important seam of coal 
in the Coal-measures of Southern Ohio. Of some of these, as of the lower 
Jackson county coals, we have only hints, but these hints are very sig- 
nificant in showing the wide range of the ancient coal-producing 
marshes. As each marsh, in which the coal vegetation grew, skirted the 
ancient ocean, it held its range nearly upon a water-line. Assuch marsh 
settled down below the ocean, sands and mud were deposited over it, and 
a new surface formed for a new marsh. The subsidence being regular 
and uniform, these marshes form seams of coal which show a natural and 
almost necessary parallelism. 

The number and position of limestones in Muskingum county will 
best be seen by reference to the Map of grouped sections. The largest 
deposit is that at Newtonville and vicinity, which is the more interest- 
ing because it is the finest representative in Ohio of the great lower 
Carboniferous limestones of Illinois and Missouri. There is a fossilifer- 
ous limestone 80 fect above the Newtonville deposit in Newton township. 
This was mistaken by one of my assistants in 1869 for the Putnam 
Hill stratum, a mistake which has led to some confusion. The truce 
Putnam Hill limestone is 72 feet higher. Both of these seams are found 
at Zanesville (Putnam Hill), the lower being in the bed of the Muskin- 
gum at the mouth of the Licking river, and the upper in the Putnam 
Hill above the road at the dug-way. In the eastern part of the county 
are other limestone seams, which are higher in the geological series. 
The exact positions of these will be readily seen from the Map. Some 
of these limestones are more soluble under atmospheric agencies than 
others, and hence are more valuable in their fertilizing influence upon 
soils. Muskingum county is much better supplied with limestone than 
very many of the countics of the State. The limestone of the Putnam 
Hill seam is used successfully in the blast furnaces at Zanesville as a 
flux. . 

Iron ores of excellent quality are much more abundant in this county 
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than was formerly supposed. These ores, with analyses of many, will 
be noticed in the detailed examinations of the townships. 

The most interesting feature of the surface geology of the county is 
the system of drift terraces along the banks of the Muskingum river, 
the materials of which have been brought from regions to the north. It 
is my opinion that much the larger part of the materials forming these 
terraces came down the Muskingum and not down the Licking, but I 
may be mistaken in this. 


HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP. 


Reference was made to the more important geological facts observed in 
this township in the Geological Report for 1869. The position of the coals 
found in the southern part of the township was given, and their rela- 
tions to the Putnam Hill limestone. In 1871 some additional examina- 
tions were made. A mile anda half south-east of Pleasant Valley Station 


the following section was obtained : 3 
FEET. IN. 
1. Compact sandstone............ ccscseece coecececs nonuunann anunennon nennnnann annsnnnen sosseeese 14 0 
2. Shaly sandstone with coal plants ......... zuneosenn cosccecee cosecoece snnnnnnen eoseseeee 5 0 
3. Hard sandstone......... ccccsces sansonunn nosnununnunnnnnannnn nonnannan seeeeeeee soncee none nnnnn 1 0 
4. Bituminous slate......... cccecsece snnensnon sonnnnen sensnnnan sonnansnn see seceseces sannennns ons 0 10 
5. Coal oe 0 10 
6. Sandstone .........cccccececees snnnenennnnsununsnen ssnonsnsn san ann nnnsn sunsnanne nnansn sonnanens 1 0 
7. Clay Shale ......... ccesseees coseceees ceseeeees ennsnnsan snsnnnene seeneeeee ssnanssnssuronannnen one 14 0 
8. Sandstone, laminated at top ......... enasanenn sasnanens ceescsees cesscsces serececes orescence 3 Of} 
9. Clay and not seen ........c css cececeee sssunnsnn snnnnnnnn ceceecees cesenceee sesseeeas cosseees ERW 
10. Logan or Upper Waverly sandstone ......uuesenenssosen sonsnenon sonensnsn sennnnnen eve re 


The section is seen on Map X., Sec. No. 1. 


The following section was taken on the land of William Rodman, 
Scc. 21: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Putnam Hill limestone ..........202202000 cosccencucscescesccsavecersensescccceseseeceses ees 2 0 
2, Not SCOM....cccccsceccscccseeccssessanceecceesceeusescsecensosseseceeascnseesesssessesseceaseces 1 0 
3. Samdstone......-csccsssccccnsscecsceccccesetecceecescteseesteecsestess nun suseesesceseencersececs 25 0 
A, Not SCOM cccceccesccecsceseceseccscscescsscessseacecestcsesacacssscsescsecusassesscaee sessesece 12 0% ‘ 
5. White sandstonc .........c.cccccsccceccsccnccccccecteccccccesceccsectessaccecceccesucesncenses 200° 
6. Shale, with small nodules of siderite Ore.......c..csscesesscsecsesscnsene soseeeceees 2 6 
7. Siderite ore......... seen foes pdepeececen sees ee 
8. Fossiliferous limestone .gyin Allan feinen snunsanssn sonen seeaeees 16 
9. Not exposed....... IPLEPPEPEEFPERBEDERFFERTERR nen anssun snsaenene ooaces veseen sunnnonsn annanenen oes 1 0 
10. Shale ......... 0. cen cesses ennsonnon snenenunnon sennannnn onnnnnnan peesne cosnee sunsanene sunnen nen anne 2 0 
11. Limonite ore......... cee cee cee cee coe coe ceccee sense nen snenne ones nun nn san sen ons onsnsnnensennne OF 10 
12. Shale, with small nodules of limonite ore.............. ccsececee coseuccet concee nennen 7 #20 
13. Limonite ore ......... ccc ece ccsee nennen seates coetes seceeeaee ceeneenes coceeesceeesteeees seseeuene 0 4 


See Sec. No. 15, Map X. 
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The limonite ores in the above section are of good quality, and are 
used in the Ohio Iron Company’s furnace at Zanesville. 

A sample of Rodman’s limonite ore, obtained at the furnace, was 
analyzed by Prof. Wormley, as follows: 


Specific gravity ............ccsccescccscssscosees sanenunns sosceesen seceeeessecees sennansen seeees 2.750 
Water combined ......... cccsecses sescscees succes coseseees snnnnnanannunn seeeeeece seseee sepsences ananen 9.80 
Silicious matter...............ccsscsece cosscsees cossasees aannennun sunnanann snonsnnne seeeeeees seeesceeces 28.80 
Iron, sesquioxide ...... .ssssenonsenenn cestesces  onnunnennnunune cossecees peseveees cence cesece veseeeens 52.96 
Manganese sersesessanonsnonsnennnnnunansnnn seeneenes seeeeeees sepensees nucees taseee besees tenses eassenenses 2.80 
Lime, phosphate...... ......... users cosdecses onsnnonen seveesees sanunnsensanssnsnnnen sannsn peseneese ens 0.0 
Lime, Carbonate ...... cccscceee cccece nennen annnsnsonnnnsnn cesses seesee annnnn nennen cenesecetecs ceseee eee 1.43 
Magnesia ...... 22.000 secceceee ennonnenn coerevees cnesecees cesseecee nun see ve evee coscecene essen sensansen 0.75 
Sulphur...... cece ssoreesonsononsnon nenn nnensnsnnssnsnnnunnannnnnasnun eeceen eecees sense nennen coeees tes Trace. 

Total seressensasesnnnsnnnnnnanen nannenonnnnn snonnnnun senanssnnsnnsannansen snason snsens sansansen nen 99.14 
Metallic iron .....essseeosesene sonen none cones Lues sssnenssnsnssnannnensnssnnsnesn sasnsnnsn ssonsnsenee 37.07 
Phosphoric acid ..........usssssnsnssonssnsennonsnunensnnennennssnannennsnnnsn cesses nnsssnnnensesnannn Trace 


This ore, although not very rich in metallic iron, is remarkably pure, 
containing only chemical traces of sulphur and phosphorus. 

The siderite ore is promising, but has not as yet been used to any great 
extent. 

At Martin’s Mill, section 15, in this township, the following geological 
section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Potter’s clay, mot measured ...... cece seensnen nassen cn eeee cee aae san cee cesses eee ereeeeeee eas wee 
2. NOt seen 2.0... cceccee ccceececs cecceceeseneeeees conpeneee oeeeeeeee neseeeeee begeeaees coneteees an nnen 81 0 
3. Blossom Of coal ......... cccsccece seccuc couse sesceneen annenn annnsnt nett anne soeeescretenaseeee eee aes 
4, Not seen 22. ccececsce cescce ces cce sonne ann nennen ceases seeens seeeesees soeeeecee eneees coe sesuaceeess 45 0 
5. Blossom of coal....... cccccccse cecece costae scenes spsceeee cecene scenes none seeees ceases nt tnestte ane u 
6. Sandy shale.........e.eneneseneeseemnenseneennsnssonnennssensnennnnnenssssnsnnennssnnannenen LO 0 
7. Limonite ore............0s00#rerH0nunnnn cee secsen nenn snnns nennen san nenne snen sn nnenen ensnen sannenee 0 5 
8. Not scen.. eeeaee nas con eeecenceecee ses tas ens concer cesses tenses cesssssse ss crccnseesseteeseres BS 0 
9. Limestone, Maxv ille . sas cecsncea sec cenceesscscnsccececace soosssssessssssessssecectssssecee 8 0) 


Bed of Kent’s ruiics.ce ccc ccc scecce cos ces sce sce see nun ann nun non nn ann sun sun nen one ann ann one sau nen ese 


Iron ores from Hopewell township, are sent to the Zanesville furnace, 
and samples were obtained there for analysis. 
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No.1. Ore from Colvin’s bank, near Mt. Sterling. 
No.2. Ore “ Riffle’s ‘“ “Gratiot. 











No. 2 

Specific gravity .....cc00 ccsscecce coscnscoeees cosseness sonnannen soseceses saesesees snnanannn 2.783 
Water.. eee cee nee ceceeeceeee cacese nee cet ens ann cee ann cee cp eee see see cee see nue eee eee nen 11.30 
Silicious matter. wea e ee nee one nee cee ssnsnenn san sasnnenue sn ann ons nee sen see nee ern cee cue ans seuss 9.44 
Iron, sesquioxide ... 75.07 
Iron, carbonate............ 0. 0 
Alumina... 0.20 
Manganese... beeen ene cae cae nen cee nee see cee eee ann en soe tot cae cee cee ene nee sen non sen ten 0.80 
Lime, phosphate bee see tee ann ces cee see cne cn ann eee sen ne sae cee see ens cae ene cee reg eee cee eee 0.82 
Lime, carbonate......... 2.0200 000000 00n ons see css eee ns see cue een seen see nun cesses coe seen 2.05 
Magnesia ...-.cssceeecsccrsnsscenconsesecesseceeevcee ceceeeses coseeessesaevenenesseeesseees 0.14 
SUIphur .......s0seseee coscccsccccsscccstcavseeessecsesersessesaseseenencesseouessecee senses trace. 
Total .......00 cscscsces cocece cocece cocesscessceneecse seceeeese teeese see nennen senses 99.72 
Metallic iron .......cecccccscee ceccsaccecaccccsuscucccccessceccccssececesseccessenessesoees 52.51 
Phosphoric acid .........scssesseesecceecesccecseeeesescensessesscseecescceuseseusoeenens 0.38 





The Gratiot ore is rich in iron, with only 0.38 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid and a mere trace of sulphur. 
FALLS TOWNSIIIP. 


The following geological section was taken on the land of Henry 
Flesher: | 


FEET. IN 
1. Blossom of coal..........eucesonnsnseonnnnsnnensonnnenanenennunn seesessessccsessesegee sen ssnnonnnsen nenne case eet 
2. Not exposed... ..useeseneenonnensne nun ssennnnennunoneons ne nanannnnnnnnn nunsnsnsnsnessnsunen sennnunuesnenunen 82 OQ 
3. Putnam Hill limestone............cnesessssonsnssnsnsnosnsansononssnsunnuesnnussssssnnnnassnnssnsnssansennnn nen 1 6 
4, Not OXPOSCA sssssssssuuesstsuseisesssssessnnsseunariauunnsnannnt Te 0 
5. Sandstone’ ov... ccssscocssscscsscensesscessscssecsesse see cesssesssscssesceesecesseesscessossessassessesegesssassseass oes ene 50.2 
6. Coal, not measured .....ccsesssccesescsceceesseccceeeecccsscsceseeeeeeccesseseeseasnseeesenes we! 
7. Gamdstone.....cc.rcccccccceccccvecccceccscescccccceessccccssveccensecessessescecesscccecececceaces 30.06 0 “N 
‚8. Coal, very thin.......ccccccssscsessccsccscvcnsescen: sontenseectscecseesessssssescesesesseseeos 05 N 
9. Clay ccccscsccsscssscssercccestsenseneerseencesenerseneseeene sanssensnnenssnsnnnnnsnennnnnnnnssnenne 0 6 N 
10. Soft, laminated sandstone ...... IORPLTRPELLTEPSETSESLLLLETEITLELTELEFFPFPPPPLPLLLTLERFLRETE 15 0 
11. Siderite ore .......cceeceseeeeseseees toe bestececeseasccceescecceseeessseeeeesseseseseeceenesceees 05 
12. Maxville limestone, probably dersessenesssenssssussnssessssne snssssernnssssssnnnsnnnsnn — 5 
13. Sandstone ......:scccccceccscsccsccsvseeeccecesseeseceseeencsssseeesee sosee senses eeeseceecessase 5 0 
14. Shale......ccccce sss cse ce snsccesccncsenccee cre teense seeeeeeneeesceeeeeeecseseesses uns nunsnennennene 2 O 
15. Siderite orc, very thin .........ccsssccsccssceseecceseesesseneesteeceneceesesesces see seesesens 
16. Shale co... cccccccscccccccccssccccescceccecteensccccceccccscceescsseccsscscecesscesescsecvesvencecese 30 
17. Siderite OF ...cccccccccccccescscccccccscccccscccseccevassescssecessnccsssecesececssccgssecssscese 0 6 
18. Sandstone, unusually coarse for Waverly......scccccccsscsssecesencesscceesenanecases 


For this section see Sec. No. 3, Map X. 
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Some loose fragments of conglomerate were seen on the surface of the 
ground ncar the horizon of the Maxville limestone, but no conglomerate 
was found in place. 
The following geological section was taken a mile anda half north-west 
of Dillon’s Falls: 


FERT. IN. 


1. Clay shale „ers. Diese secon coneee essen see recnebeeees Sassssnennenssn eee cee seeeeneeneeses - 100 
2. Gray limestone, Putnam Hill ......sser--enssseneneneen rennen issn senescneecenseeees _2 6 
3. Shale@.......csecscscsceseccccccsceesceensseseesesees eesees sues a decenececceecaccsssetensecsee encase 8s 0 
4. Sandstone... Lecce eee see teene ee nee cen ben eee tee sue nen sb can can teen ee sen ns een eee do) 0 
5. Blossom of coal .. nen feet m Ly G- 
6. Shalennn enge en Beten ernennen Glenn 4 0 
7. Black flint .=®. A RESTE] secsneesetsaeessg ne... 
8. Shale Zen leataeee cosseeeee cou eaeenecessasensvecsenessss vevsssuscevacvenevavaenees 5 0 
9. Blossom of COal........c.ccccseeescescscnsnceesteeeeeeeteccncetensececsseeeseesessesseeseseecees re 
10. Fire-clay.......enooreresesnssnnanssussssunsensnnnennnnunnanssnnasnansnensentnansanssnensanssu eens 3 0 
For this section, see Sec. No. 4, Map X. 
The following geological section was taken at Dillon’s Falls: 
FEET. IN. 
l. Blossom of Coal.......cccsccee ssesececeeeeccccscecceceteecceccaceesereesessteseee anssanasn nenne wee ae 
2. NOt OEXPOSCd .essssasssonsonesenen snsssnansnnsonunnennnsnnnnnsnnsnnsssnsssensnnrsnnsnnsnsnuene 54 0 
3. White clav.....ncseessssessneenanensessennonnenonnonnennsnsnunnsnan nennen Lusne sssnnsnsnnesene 30 
4. Laminated Sandstone .eersersnesnnsnnnennnnnensnnenonnennnen saeccsteeeesentaeeeescuseseeesess 3 0 
5. Putnam Till limestone, fossiliferous .ueeenessanssonssneesnnensnnannnssno nennen nnenneenn > 0 
Gb. Notexposed eesssssssssessensnnnnnnnnnnenersnensenen en nnennnennunnsssnnnsnnsnsansnensonnensnnnnn 3.0 
1. Blossom of Cod)... zeeseesseenesenssnensensnonsnnnnensnnnenesense nen sn onnnnsnnnnnnnsrennene u 
8. Shale ..eerererkesansnnononnnnnnnnnnnnnnnenennnrane sete senueceepaepeseeesees susstessesest® peevaeaes 10 Ly 4 — 
% Iron ore, not measured „Yes ed: pS seteeeeeeee scence en Tyo senseaees en 
10. Black flint .... en... (U Prk Leh thd rt Bd ory ne 0 10 
11. Not exposed .. Kerns een eee Cee eeO eee nc nea ec eeee ccneaeseeeesesbeveaea sent saeeeaease seneeeeees 660 
12. Sandstone....eesenessssensersnnnsunnsnnernenannnnonen nnnennnnnernannensnsnsenanaensennsnssnnuenn 12 0 
13. Shale...eenseocceesersnoneensennnenannsnenstnnnsssnerennenssnnnnensnrensnn snossnsnsnensnsssansn san 10 0 
14. Coal, very thin....eersensesssnesserasennnnnnennenennn eeeveuasseesesseeceesseceanusesseeeueseas en 
15. Hard sandstone ...c.cccceccscccccescccccsssesceeeecenscacevsnatsces sesstetesesssauueessessecs 22 0 
16. Dark shale, with nodules of siderite Ore .....cccccccesecscessese cons seccecceseaseens m 
17. Coal, reported to have been dug in the bed of the Licking TIVEY. ccc ee eee 1 6 


For this section, see Sec. No. 2, Map XN. 


Dillon’s Falls. The furnace has long since been abandoned. 


The following geological section was 


bridge west of West Zanesville: 


1. 


to 


The ore in the above section was once dug and used ina furnace at 


taken near the Licking river 


FEET. IN. 


Sandstone, laminated ...... 0. cee cece eeeeeeeccceneeeene eeeessesseseesaeeeenseeasenes 120 
Shale .......... cccseeececcee nennen ee ctseneese ges LQiovcccsecseeseeeeesessentebeneteteseasenes G 0 
Limestone, Putnam Ill ..‘.: lg A ET ennnnnennensennenssrssnntn ees 2 6 
nn 
Shale ......ccccecsccecsccecsc esses seteeseseuee Seneeeetsaceeeeseeeneteetetrsaseeeeeees messe eeavs + 0 
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FEET. IN. 
5. Heavy sandrock, quarried......esssesssaunsensanesonnosssenennonssnonennnsnnensnnnnenne wee 20 0 
6. Shale ....ccecesssscscseceescnscnece sessseces sessnesnnnnann ren snnannunsnsnene .ansenen Onosuonnanene 6 0 
7. Coal DIOSSOM.........cccsscececceccctesccccccescsccestevsesccessccasceseeeeeetetcascessececetes _- — IN 
8. Not SCOM....ccccececccscsnceceses Lunnanrostoosununnnsesuttsnstunsnnnneansnnanssansn nennen ene nsuane 4 0 ] 
9. Shale ecessnecensnasossenensensnnnnsnennnnnunsnnnnnnnannn nnnensune nanansnanssnsensnsssssun soneeees see 12 O 
10. Black flint ........ccceceeeee oo. WY. 3 cares 0 
11. Limestone, fossiliferous NA. | 1 0 
12. Coal ...eucnnenesssonenenennn eressentansnennnnnenene nennen Neesensonsnsssnsosonsnsnssnnnsnsnenssnse 1 6 
13.  Undlersclay.....ccccccccscscesevceccvcscecscscsenescsssssee seeecseescssseseeassscessencess serene 3 0 
14. Samdstorne.........ccccccecsceccscsncccscscerencecssscesesnsescsessessecscusersesseccecscnscesenese 1 0 
15. Shale ...scsecsesessessesessseecesesesescssensesssensaesssessceeeesesssesenseenseseseeseeneesseses 6 0g IL 
16. Black slate ............ccssscscsccccsccessceces cocsecsceeceeeseeeeecsssseaseessteececeseesagaenees 0 4 Y 
17. Coal ..cccccesccccceccecsscencceeecesccsecssesasesescesecesssseectensseseecesesenseesseseeneeenecnes 1 3 
18. Under-clay ....er.ucesesessenonnonsnsnsnanensnnnenannennnnsersnunsnsnnnnnonsonsunnnnensnannaranenn 2 0 
19. Sandstone and shale engen genentnont were bye un 5 0 
20. Limestone, fossiliferous .....@--f-.-4. Nee. LE ag N u LO - 
21. Shale co... ccsssesececsccsccecscecaeecsersseesesteetsecscseeceseeeecesseeneeasseseusesesetensase 2 O 
22. Not SCEN.ceresssnenesnnsnnnennonsnsnnnsennnnnnnnsnnnunnsnnnn nennen nennen nansnsesnsnsnsnnennnenne 1 0 
23. Coarse sandstonc .......cccceccnccsccccecscceesccesscerecceecsseseuceccenscesevcecseeueseeccecs 6 OOO 


For this section, see Sec. No. 5, Map X. 


The following geological scetion was taken on the Hollingsworth farm, 
in Falls township: 


FEET. IN. 

1. Putnam Hill limestone..u VATE Beeccccss vececs sescssess sesesscen eeseuvecn eesneeses 2 

2, NOt OXPOSC...... cccecece sense annennnne snnnensen eeseeaeee senses peeusees ceseeeeen cacese nonnenen 45 0 

3. FUintuccccsses scsseseee nennen sescesees casescses oghssesss cassucsss ernennen sussss ase eeeeauen nase 0 4 u - 
4. Fossiliferous limestone.... JA. SE vunsnenssossomnnensnenunnnne O6 

5. Not Oxposed... .crcccsseccsscecsecscsee nennonene Ae scces seseecses cossenees see snsnnnnnn snsnnnane „10 0 

6. Siderite Or@c.eeeneenenenen snenennen cveee sessceese aecetens seeeeenee geeses seeeseece snonenans annarn 0 6 

7. Coad ccccccccc cecces cccvcceee coscee cosenevee seveue seseve vosees eaneen caucus suseneees enevececs coeseeees 1 9 

GS. Shale ...cccccccce ccscenccecescueccecseneecceectsteeseses seeussers seneaters pesees oeeeesece ceueee cases 8 0 

9. Cannel slate......... ccccscecs secsescee enacetece scceveaee pases pesseeuce eases kuss sensssssn sunnenee 0 6 ad. J - 
10. Coal crerseeunonaneesnennnnan coscesces covsesces nu nnun seesteaee nenne nensn rare cesses soseeees © sevceeece 0 6 
11. Clay eeceeeseenennenseannnenensnnn nennen ae ease ceeeeeeee seeeneeae cen sssnannenenensnonsnon eeeaeeeee ons 2 0 
12, Shale co... cesceccee ccoeseeee sescesees ene seeeseaeseeeeaebenee peeves sense seeteseeneesseeeas ee scene 6 0 
13. Flinty Sandstone .........cureensenenensnannren snnnennnn en eeae aussen aonens snonnnun nonnen tenes 0 2 
14. Sandy shale............. Gereweegpsssesnenggrsnin seggrstse nennen Krrsrsnenenensossenssenm 2 O 
15. Fossiliferous limestone. Hat - BL mn Snonusnsensnenen snsrenes -_ 1 0 
16. Coal ......cccccecccece sesceanen coecteee caeeee scseen seeeee veveesessessseces detesesae tasseaaeaceeeene 0 4 
17. Blue clay shale with nodules siderite ..........ccc00 cececeree coseseees ceseee arnannnnane 20 O 

18. Coal oo. ccc ccccseeee vee Leena cneees cepeneece senenenun senesnene nennen anenen oe be sccas conceeeas veaees 0 2 
19. Shale .......ccc0c cecececseccecee soseeeeen seteceace cessesss ceeteeenenssetecs cesses sessvecevenseeees 10 0 
20. Sandy shale „russ ansenenen snnnensnn cnseeeeee seeeeeeceeseeeeee seeeensaesee eeeene nen ann nnsnanne 6 0 
21. Shaleeccscesceossenneeneneesnsneranne nenunnnen ceceueees sescusese seueceed ooeeecees nunannnnn sans nununee 20 0 
32, Sandstone ...ccccccccccacscceee sennanunnanenen sesscees ppesereseeucees evsgeuses ee be vaeee conseeess ~ 4 0 


See Sec. No. 12, Map X. 
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The following geological section was taken on Joe’s run, about half a 
mile north of the Central Ohio Railroad bridge across the Licking river: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Putnam Hill limestone......... e...00 cececsce snonnnoen cecsve nonnnunsn peveee sonen anannnaen ous 1 6 
2. Clay and shale .........ccuusnenssonsennnsnsnsunsnnssnnnonensneunn cece sonece cesses seenseees cones 20 O 
3. Ore, limonite, sometimes siderite ...... onsesonsn nennnonen sununnnun coc onnnen nennen snanenenn 05 
4. Flint......eseooscro anoannnen nonnnnnnn sveeceen sansnenn cones consecens cosceeses evepecees nen eosasecceas 0 8 
5. Mostly sandy shale .........crsesnsnensnnnsunn nonnnnnnn eeccncees cesses soeencnen sossesare seseeese 30 0 
6. Siderite O7e......... cesveccessevece suecceces cosseencs ceseseece seeeenses soesesece seeeeesee aussen nern 0 5 
7. Flint and limestone, fossiliferous ............ anne ceoeseeves peoeeeas senseeece avence cesses 1 3 
8. Siderite OTC ....cc...ccsccecee covseseee sossesceccesenecaces sessssses sacesense seaseuses sessenas nenne a er 
9. Dark shale ......... ..ccscee ceccescecten coescncescccceacvecss eseeseses soveeseee cogeaeess pesseucess 


On the land of Mr. Kline, the following geological section was taken : 


FEET. IN. 


1. Limonite:ore ... o.oo. ce ees conc eenee sanennenn sonensnen sunannnen seeeeuees sennensen annnan senneaeee 0 3 
2, Shale .......cccssccccsccsncceees coneee oesuen sesnannsn seseeseue ceneesece cesses seeeneee seeeee nensnene 1 0 
B. Siderite ore....encessensnssenennensnssenensnnnsnnnenerunsennansnnnene Soese sane cosees sesaenees oeaees 0 6 
4. Limestone, fossiliferous ......... cccscsess cesses conctcnce covers ccetes euseteces seveeeves ceeres 2 O 
5. Sandy bituminous shale.............csscecccnee cecees socenenes cocses sonnnnonn nenn sensaeees 10 0 
G. Coal ...... 000 ceccce cocces cocveceve coeesccescnvecsnes coeeesens sanessede coseceece oceans nesenece sesecs 0 > 
Te. Clay ee 0 6 
8. OX 0y:) en-eeenenonsennasnaen onannsenn sannannanenenenansssn nnsnen nersannne snssenansen senassasennnene san 0 8 
Os Cee 0 2 
10. Coad co.cc. ceccse ccc csccen coe ccees onunnsunn soeneneee crseaeees eeensenee soeeenees sees eeaes nn sansnnene 0 8 
11. Clay ...cccces csccesececoeccees ceceenscees veces snseenens senses ceases saeeeneee cesses son sossna nassen 1 0 
12. Sandy bituminous shale with coal plants..........ccccseee cesses ceseeeeeecesees none 1 0 


See Sec. No. 11, Map X. 


A sample of Mr. Kline’s limonite ore, obtained at the Zanesville fur- 
nace, was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result : 


Specific Gravity .......ccsescsseccsee convcesen cee assueceee cesses soenesees coeeeeaes one nn 2.682 





Water, COMbING...... cc... cee cecceeees see ceecce cee snnennnrnnnsnnnsanssnssnesnnsnussssnnnn L115 
Silicious matter..........6c ccc cee ceeeesecn cesses cee ete cecees senses seescsasscessesseetecesssse 20. 10 
Iron SCSQUIOXICE.K.........0 ccc cee nee see cee cee cee aesece center cesses cen ssteeessscescesesecseces 00.04 
Lime, phosphate.........usesssenen neonssnnoensstsensuenennsenssnsnnnensneneneunmensnnse nenne LL 





Lime, carbonate......ccccceccscssceecseceeteseecasereneceseeccssssteers ttesetesessenes wove 1,05 
Magnesia .....scccceeesscceecceecaneeeseenes snssnenenennnenaentneenssssennnnsnsnenssssnsenen 2.06 
Sulphure..cceecccescssecerecceeseee ee seeeneaeeeeee ee neeeeeecseee sees seers ee eeeee scans weet ene trace. 

Total ....ccccccscccscnrcsceescscncteescseseeneneseeneee eens senses een as seen eee eeeeesens 99.66 
Metallic irom....c.cccccceccses cccscccce ste ececet soucceteeces sec sacesseeeansscestestepecee 41.33 
Phosphoric acid.....rerseeunanenanee © srennssnnannunennnsnsnnssrsunssnsonssensosessennnenn 0.54 


This is a good quality of ore. 
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ZANESVILLE CORPORATION. 


ncar the forks of Mill run, in the corporate limits of Zanesville: 
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The following analysis was made of the 


The following geological section was taken on the land of J. Granger, 


FEET. IN. 
Shale ....-..cccscsccenescccsecctecesceeseare Kenn ansassonunnnansnusuanssnnnnnenen beet nnersnnenannnen 6 0 
Coal IR beac tescecescecscerecs esssccvccssenen. D2 4 
Clay... b ccacancuacececsees scsccscecaseccesecs nen Kersenenone ae cescecees benceceeenccees cease 0 1 
Coal] .....scccscececscscececccssecs Sensssnanensnnnuenenn van Nessnssansnnnsnnensneonunnnene 05 
Not ExPOSCd seeeesensoennneo sun cccscecee css nonennnsn non nannen sun ons ernennen nsn non ennsensnnenunennen of 0 
Coal ......0 esececnee seevecesce cescecseeeeesecseses bececeeecs seesecccessccees nassen nenssonasnun 4 0 
Clay ...ccseee veces ocnceceeceencees tecseeseccssees veeceecececs users eeeeees saeucscencccscesesccecce 4 0 
Sandstone, quarricd ........ Eee cannes Kanenenssssensnnneossonsnen sees scence nenne de ceees 30 0 
Coal ...... he eaccceseveesscteceeentenecseeserseesenseeeees se asenerseees sevsenccccceeescccsevacess 2 0 
Sandstone ......... eeseeseee bees eeeae nenne seeaeees du ecne eceece ceccee seeeeeeee ces ert castes sevese 4 0 
Shale ....... Seesen cecees cusses cecese sen nseesseenes be ecee seeeee cesecene eeesccenseecec ses cestecesace ses 10 0 
Laminated Sandstone ....c.cscccccescesenecrevees Kensesnennesnesenenen nannaneone eeesees we 10 0 
Shale .....ccescesescces Letasesctascesescceee anne bee ecesececcessetsccesseres ce cceseeccsessesee ed 0 
Putnam Hill limestone .........: 202002222 r sonen beeeccsecescecnees so veveccesceccce cence 2 6 
0) Fee eee Kasssennsnunssstnsnsnsenn men 20 
Srmdstone....ccsccscscccccccsceccceesccssesctconseceecsensscesseecseccese a seseaceeesees be veeceeces 12 0 


Sec. No. 8, Map NX. 


On Slago’s run, near the brewery, the following section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
Putnam Hill limestone ........cccscescescceee ceccesceescescevcsees veeseces bnesececs sonen 2 0 
Dark shale........ Sunnenn ctceecees cesvescvasenecses be seeee ceneeesneens wesseces etacesceesecs nu 20 
Shale, lighter colored...... ee eene eessensntsentsssesununnsn sonusnsnssnssssnsnnsnenene 90 
Laminated sandstong ......ccccccssceccccseessevccecttesceeetassetcesensesausesecesens nensanan 4 0 
Shale ..ccccaccccscrcccccscssccnessersecevessceesces eeeeetsnscesenssereeseesecsseeesens a ceceseeece we «dBi 
SaAndstOne.....ccceeesree cess Kenunenensennnnnunerssnsnssnsnsnatnnnens see uenes steeee cee ecees unse 4 0 
Blue shales with nodules of siderite ore..eenesnnasaneronsnnsonensenennsennenenun een 12 0 
Siderite ore ..... bene c cence eee eeenee ce cee teeeeasseeeseesseastaneen top eaceesteeeetgaceaesesens ene 1 2 


Prof. Wormley: 





SMecific CTAVILY .. 0.6. cc cece ccccecsee seceee veseecaee seceeeuen seseseeee voeeee veseesees suacenesses 2.571 
Combined Water.......c.cccecccccccsessceesacscessensceeseeeee seseeteeseseceeeecatsengeeas 00.00 
Silicious matter.ceesenenanseseannese cossecrsueuces coesecaeece seeeee sonees cecess nenn ennnenen 10.00 
Iron sesquioxide c....2 2esr sonen ceececces vescee uceeee succes nesses setesecen casees seseeees eevee 13.32 
Iron carbonate v0 RU PO HIT HT EST TE DT UL TIERE SIE EB RAR GH CH CH SEE RT ES IM EN EKS EEE EEE EN NEN EHIETEI LIESSEN MIET 55.44 


Alumina.. LEE ZUNZZEE DENK FH OHH EEE IZEZ IE SIDE EZ III USE ES EETITESTE FTSE TEE EIEEL ETIKETTE TTS 3.00 
Manganese...... WER BE HB HERE HU BO U EVOEOREEEE EU OBT OLE LE OF HHGCHSEEHE HEUT HOTHE DEE OO OP RI OTTO RAU CH OH HE HH HE ETC TE trace. 


iron ore on Slago’s run, by 
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Phosphate of lime .........sssssasssenonnnen sen csececrssscesscesceessssctscseassesss coccessessssces 1.04 
Carbonate Of lime...........ccescce veces cesses erscesceecnsecescceceeeeses seecen tue nen san sees 7.39 
Carbonate Of Magnesia... ...e.cssccsecesccssseses eae cesesscensescesesesccsensesseatsesessesseseees OZ 
Sul phur......... ccccsssessncee oveces seccesccecce see nenn sun sensstecsensesee sae seeese seeeeeegace ceases 0.17 

Total .........ccssccscssccncesssecses sas cvscecssosseceerssesscessaseacceesseseessesesassasnseanenconesecessonorsees 99.98 
Metallic iron ........cccscccsceesscssssecssecsesssesecsssenseseronsesessssseaceocecsacseecesceseseenssccesscceacease# te 36.44 
Phosphorie ACI... case esesssscsssssensccsseseeens sesaeenasncaceaccattesseauanseansecocesecsseseesassasssses 3.50 


The percentage of phosphoric acid is too large and must contaminate 
iron made from this ore. An ore found on Marietta strect, yielded only 


12.56 per cent. of metallic iron. 


The following geological section is found on the Adamsville road, a half 


or three-quarters of a mile north of Mill run: 


FEET 

1. Sand stone....... cece ccesec cess eceeenccecnesnencee coeeeeaen seeseestesencteeesestecesecaseeses 3 
2. Coal blossoni Ore — 
3. Shaleceseseossensonsnonnnsnnnnennenosnesssnnannuonsnnnannnnennnnsennannenenenanensansnnansnnnen .... 10 
4. Finely laminated sandstone......ceressenenssonssnnsnnennenennntennsnnsnnsnnen trsnonennnne 10 
5. Heavy crumbling sandstone ..........220220200ssesersnsnnunnensnnnensnsnnnnsnsenenanunsnenn 14 
6. Compact, laminated sandstone .ceessesenneonnannnnnnnn essen nonnnnnsennnssnnonsenannenenn 6 
7. Coal blossom.. .nusseassssersensnnnnnsenonnnnnnnnnstesssssnsnssnntssnennenssnensnsnsennennsnene — 
8. Finely laminated sandstonce......... bec eeeeeeeet sonne nennen nnsnssennenssnnssnssssnenneen 34 
9, Shale .................. pecnceceseescceseeees beaececeeeneasccesecesssettecscencescectssessees unsere 12 
10. Coal............. tli QeteteeegdenbeseceeteeetatebereDBes ea pebeassesereaen cece ce nente cen escceenceses 3 
11. Not exposed v..accpecceseeeeeeeees enenereer nennen sete cessaeecseneeeseneeeeted censenseeneeres 27 
12. Cole Raltdeegeebfjtnserng sensor sessstana 4 
13. Not exposed....eessesneeenseerensnssnennernetnennn Äessaensenssnennnnsnssennonnsensssnen nennen 64 
14. Putnam Hill limestone.....ceesceesnsseseseesenennenonsnnnnsnensnsnnnsnnsonasnarennnnnnnen — 


See Sec, No. 10, Map X. 


A very careful section of Putnam Hill was made by Mr. Gilbert, with 


measurements as follows: 


FEET 

1. Sam stone.......cccccccccccseecccceccccsceteeterssnseneccscsteetesusnecsesntusaueecsneecsceeerees 4? 
2. Buffsandy shale, with nodules of ore 2.0... ccc cece eceeneeeeeneeeneeeenennenees 8 
3. Fire-clay...ce cece e eee eee ceceeec ee eens et eer neces cence ence eee saeeeeeeenea OOet teense trennten 2 
4. Coalcceceeeeeseeasenssunsennnenennanunnennennesperssn nen tntannnnsn nenne nnnnsnnnasnenensennnnnenn 0 
5. Glayesenseanessessnsnenenanunnnsnn nenne sensnnstntsnssensnensnssntennsnnnnsnennsennnnsnnsnnsnnerene 0 
6. Or 0: 0 en nnennenonnnsesennesnnenensnnssnsnonssnennn 1 
7. Under-elay.....erssssesserensssesnnnnsnnenasensnnnnsssnnnonnnonnnennannsnnonnsnnnsnnnossannnsn ees 2 
S. Buff shaly sandstone. .......cccceceseseseeceecaceeeecseeseeeecnseseeseesscseeenesenseseaeees 6 
9. Buff shale, with nodules of iron O17 ......... eee cecee coneeecee annnnnene seeneeeee essen 8 
OE ©) 0: he 2 
11. Shale..ceseseen aenennene nennonene anenanann nonnennen nunnnn onunenene nennen nennen sone nnnsn nennssnse sans 6 
12. Nodular limestone cessaen oreanenon sereronn ceseseoes uensensnnsonsnssen snsensuns sassnesrnesnen 2 
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A sample of siderite ore from Ives’ run, Zanesville, gave the following 
result of analysis: 


FEET. IN 
Shale .......0. cece cseces cosseeees consne cesses seaeee seseen ences seaes eeeeeceen ner goatee coseeencase 20 O 

Coal blossom ..........00 cssceecee cecese sucecees conseseas cucuse cosees snanunnen soeensees seceseees wee eee 

Buff, sandy shale, with modules Of OF... ......cccece cccscsee sannannnn cesses svencoees 50 0 
Putnam Hill limestone, fossiliferous «cu... seessanse sa sonnen aunnen snanoanen concen cons 2 im 
Sandy bituminous shale, fossiliferOus ..ecueeon eneonnenennonnonen annennnun coves secsenes 2 0 

Coal ....ccsee cescaseoe cossceeee secencess soneceeee seeeeeens sannunenn sennsunsn anannnnen seseeeeen na ren 0 10 
Shale .......c aussen cossscecs conssenee soseeeces seeeeeses consenens sannnnnsn seenceses euesssencaesoeces 8 0 

Coal and slate ........... esccscce coonecere seceseces annnnnnnn seceecece seseee sence sasseneee nennen 0 4 
Under-clay .......ccccecsscen secese concen oncece sesecces sceanecus cesses aeceee son nannen nass nnn ces 3 0 
Fine-grained Sandstone ........ccccecscees cosecseee annannnen aunnen snansnnnn concee sansen sonen 4 OC 
Not exposed...... sassaseennnenensnenen ceesceees cesses sucess nennen anne coesecece aussen ceseesscece 16 0 / 
Clay shale...... cscs ccerceces coscce senses sonen onen senses ceases sans sanan anunsnane seeeeeees cence 12 O 
Sandy shale .........cccseccecsce ceececccsee eececeess touces sontes sogensees euseeeees seeees avcesees 10 0 

Clay shal@....ccccescescecscece cssccccnecenceesneeee sosseees teases cesses unnnnn sgseeses tesessonees 40 
Sandstone ..ceereseseeneeen PETLLFFETTEEFEIFTEFTTEURTERUERTEURTFEPEFLPREREPERTLPUFFTERERUEREURRRPERE 4 0 
Shale co.cc essen cece es coeees snennnunn cee cee ann see eee eeeees eee soeneeeee Oeees ses eacesceeeus sos cnsesess 10 0 
Siderite ore.. seve woes Men sy soe nern teen OD 
Limestone, fossiliferous RER er IL pe. AR i. 2. hm en hr. wane O +4 | / 
Siderite ore . een: rer senses nennen sesecsetceccessssscersccscessee dD T\ 
Limestone, fossiliferous... vegan menu 2 OMY 
Shaly limestone, fossiliferous... - QO 8 
Sandstone .....csescsseveves covtesees csscsscce ceases csssmambe yarfesee Pascesee ceccecapevenes savecs 4 0 

Low water, Muskingum r river ... ie Sale ay fe nenbufle cevccecce vccsve covecs wee aes 


For this section, see Sec. No. 6, Aa 














Specific QTAVILY 0.0... cccecceeee ccc ccecneaeesesenseseneeee senseeeee eeseeeees spsceseee senseoees 3.250 
Water veeeeeneensesnesnnnnnnensnensn onsununen ceeeee seeeeeeee sansnssan sansssunansnnrnun sonne nenane 6.40 
Silicious MAttCT...... cc. see cecces ceeces senses cecees seeaee sueteees seteeeens svasevees seeese seeees 23.28 
Iron, sesquioxide ...... cece teas bntanenen enstonnansenansess nennen sence onen senees sone 14.58 
Iron, Carbonate... occ... cess cccececee sun ann non onunen sscsseeuces see spsseeces caaeee ese ees casoese 45.54 
Alumina 0... ce ccc ceeeee cceveseeeseeescene cecesscaeecoseeseneceseneteaeescecceaeceescececees 0.40 
Manganese .....ccccccceccsccesscenccseecteeesssenecseeeseessecesecasteeusnsecesasesseteeeecs css 0.50 
Lime, phosphate 2.0... cece ecsecesenseastascseteecasteseescssensesceetansseseeas 0.67 
Lime, carbonate «0... 0... ce cc ceeces ec eeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeee ceseussnacaseeeeesseeoseeseveeceres 5.16 
Magnesia ...ererenesnernensennennnsunsennnnstenn secneaeeaeeeesanecoescesceseseuessecececeseneecs 2.8 
Sulphur....eeeseessenssenssnsonssnenssensnansnenssnensnnnsnennnnnsnnnsnnnnonennettäntsnnssnnnenen 0.50 
8 0) 62) Cee 99.83 
Metallic iron .........cceccescscecseceecseeseteeetscceeseaececsseteeeeteeeaenene see see sen eeeees 32.19 


Phosphoric acid ........cccsecececsececeeeesecccccucseesseatusesceucceceveoetesscseeaseaaaces 0.31 
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SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


On the land of Rev. J. Springer, Sec. 16, the following section was 
taken: 
FEET. IN. 


1. Blossom Of Codl.....ccccccscececececcceccectcuscceccssecsccecaccenccscssecssveseneestsceseescess ese wee 
2D, Not SCOM......c.cccsssseee ccccsssecssusvececescevscetsescenccaccecececceesssececsceecessenseeecs co 0 
3. Putmam Ilill limestone .................cccccctcccccscesces cuseue seeceececvscscesescessscees 1 6 
4. Shale cocci ccc cee cce cee csccee cen ern cecasccnsteeces sanses sccesteusene sun one ann nes nsnnannen tensreecs 3 0 
5. Sandstone........... 1 0 
6. Shale.. 2 0 
7. Coad ..cscecccscseccaccscsncscecceccteusctsssceeceseesceussessessesse tesassecevcsdesceceesceseuceus ] 0 
8. Under-clay.........2sssrssseonssenesonssunnnonnnnonnnnnsnssnnnsensnnenssnsnonssnssnnsnnensnnte res 0 6 
9. Sandy shale.......csccscscsssececsscssccssesseceetcesssecsseeeeessensseesenes Desnassenenssnensen 10 0 
10. Siderite Or@ ezeroueennaensesenanenseensanennunaneenonnnennnnnnnnnnnnonsnnanennnen sesccecessaeuvecs 0 6 
11. Flint .......ccccecsceeecececscenceesevens Lesaeeee seeeeaceneeteceesuenscseveecasecesasecetassenucs 0 10 
12. Dark shale and laminated sandstone........c.cscsccscsccecesceoeseeccesceceecavessens 5 0 
13. Fine-grained sandstone ..ureresesonsessoesnnnnnnnosssnsnnussonsennnnnnnronsnonerenn nennen + 0 


The fine-grained sandstone, (No. 13 in the above section,) is a very 
handsome light-blue stone, very evenly bedded, easily quarried, and has 
proved to be durable. It is evidently a very valuable building stone. 

On the land of Perry Bolin, See. 6, in this township, a limonite ore, 
6 inches thick, is found at an elevation of 54 feet above the Putnam Hill 
limestone. This ore is taken to the Zanesville furnace. The following 
is an analysis of Mr. Bolin’s ore, by Prof. Wormley : 








Specific gravityemesmesesssennsesnnnenensnnnnanssnnensensnntnnnnnsennensnnnensnnnnnne cenenenseeseasees 2.624 
Water Combined...cc..c.cccccccescocececcececvcecescvces POLLEFPEFFFEREFR nnanenennnsunenenanssnensnnene 13.20 
SiLiCIOUS MALttCT...-ccccecceccccccccccscccacceccccccccnceoecescuscseescsccepecssspacessececnseeeseenessses 14.96 
Iron SCSQULOXIAG.....0csceccecececsscenscncesceeeencneeseeeeaseeeeceeseeeeseeeee teeece eet nna ee eee tee tee 67.35 
Manganese see c ce cae ven ees san ans soo nennen nee nenn nr anne castes cee cen sessesesne cee samen nun cee en san ann serene 0.90 
Lime, phosphate... ORE CO ROOD He Hw Oe He HES FEE BHM EEE HHH EH HES CHR SEH HEH OR EDS EOF DEH EER BES neg VHS OTOH Egg tdos 0.65 
8 carbonate cececccce cc cesc cccece ceceee sn nun nun coe nenne tenses senessece seetes seceseens eeacsenen gases 0.81 
Magnesia ...ueessesessonusn snnnsn unsere snnnnunen ca eeee eee ets sansen Cabs HG SEES ce bEO SEES sannne snsnsnesn ess 1.32 
Sulphur ...eeesessenanonnosssensnsnonnnnnen ces one cee nennen geeeeeeee eeeeeenee ees son see eesen see ee suenes ese nee trace. 
Total........... 000200000 cscccecss nano re sucess cee sceenseeensovenuusssesscceees ceceen nun ernennen nenne 99.57 
Metallic 10m ....c.... ccc ccsees cccnssccnccssceccce nennen ann nn nen nenn nun veces namen seccevencevvesser tenes 47.15 
Phosphoric acid cu... cccecenee cecceuees nennen nnnenennenn seseseeeecces seesesecscoseseesse nace sucess svases 0.29 


This is an excellent ore, rich in iron, free from sulphur, and contain- 
ing only a small amount of phosphorus. 

The seam, where measured, averages 6 inches in thickness. 

In Springfield township, the two seams of coal known as the two New 
I.exington coals (the upper of which is the equivalent of the great seam 
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of southern Perry county) are almost constantly seen in their proper 
horizons. They are worked in many places. They always hold the 
same position relatively to the Putnam Hill limestone. The original 
and typical Putnam Hill limestone is found in this township and is 
easily examincd in the dug-way just above the bridge of the Cincinnati 
& Muskingum Valley Railroad. 


NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 


Reference was made to the important geological features of this town- 
ship in the Annual Report for 1869. The limestone in the bed of Jona- 
than’s creck, the equivalent of the Maxville limestone, and the best rep- 
resentative in the State of the lower Carboniferous limestone of Illinois 
and Missouri, is a deposit of very great scientific interest. This forma- 
tion extends several miles above Newtonyille on all the leading branches 
of the creek. In places the upper lavers are buff colored, and an analy- 
sis of a sample taken near J. Roberts’ Sec. 14, showed the presence of 
considerable magnesia. I copy the analysis by Prof. Wormiley, from 
former Report: 





Silieious matter ... cca cccccccsssecsssssccscessccseacsesssscesecscecsssccerececsesece oe es eeccecseesesence suecensecsaccccconsecace ... 15.20 
Alumina and sesquioxide Of Iron wicca cssssecensnessscssnsscere cos csesesetetsscsscosscecacecesecseeene 4,40 
Carbonate Of LO. cccceccce ces ccsscssecccecsoccsscccecececsscecsncsscessecessse cee anen cas esscerscens desesonss see ccccsenceces 49.80 
6 of magnesia econvese © FF pos UHESOOCSORECTUHE SHS BASSE SH OK SBE eHEROH EBA SED S2S SESS HOCHESEHHESE ESOT SSZCHCOOTSEEHSOREECHCEA 30.65 
Total ccccsaeeseeesnnnssannennnnnsnneonsonnnnnennnennune nen csccececsoescse see sesecescevececpessesessuceccececenerssenceasececs .. 100.05 


Probably the whiter and purer portions of the stone contain little else 
than carbonate of lime. Experiments should be tried with the buft 
stone to determine the value of its lime for hydraulic purposes. 

The fossiliferous limestone 80 feet above the limestone in the bed of the 
creck is not the Putnam Hill limestone, as might perhaps be inferred 
from the Report for 1569; the Putnam Hill limestone is 72 feet higher. 
Sixty-three fect above this 1s the lower New Lexington coal mined at 
the Miami Company's mines in See. 25. The upper New Lexington 
seam, the equivalent of the Straitsville or Nelsonville seam, is also 
mined at the same mines. The seams are 22 fect apart. The lower is 3 
fect 10 inches thick, and the upper 4 feet. The coal is generally of ex- 
eellent quality. I have no doubt that there are in this township work- 
able seams of good iron ore, Such ores are found north and east, and 
will be found here, when carcful search is made. 


CLAY TOWNSILIP. 
This is a township of very limited area in the south-west corner of the 
county. Reference was made to it in the Report for 1869. No additional 
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facts have been obtained since that Report wasmade. The Putnam Hill 
limestone is found here, and the upper New Lexington scam of coal is 
about 80 feet above it. The lower seam had not been found, but it may 
be there in local developments. It is nowhere a very certain scam. 
When there is sufficient demand to warrant carcful searches, I have little 
doubt but that valuable iron ore will be found in this vicinity. In other 
townships good ores are found in similar portions of the Coal-measures 
series. The most useful material as yet taken from the carth in Clay 
township, is potter’s clay, from which large quantities of excellent pot- 
tery are annually made. 


BRUSH CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


On the land of Mr. Sloan, near Stovertown, Sec. 36, in Brush Creek 
township, a geological section was made, revealing the Alexander seam 
of coal: 


FEET. IN 
pi) 000) (oe ee 8 0 
2, Coal......... nennen Oessnnesnnnssnsnsentsnsensnnnsnesssnnnensssnnnnstsenennnenesunsennsnnnnnnen 1 4 
3. Clay. basunsnsanneenssnnns scenseneneccncossscac sorters Kensnsanesnsnsnnssnsenen sannsere . O 2 
4. Coad oo. cc eeceee scence cenencteeececsssceeceeseeseeessscsseaQeeseeeee cusseeeee seeeeeeeesseeenes 1 6 
5. Under-clay ...cccsccssceectcscnecscsecseneesesnescuseeseenenseeecesceessteeeeene sessbecseeeees 


On the land of J. Elmore, Sec. 13, the following geological section was 


taken: 
FEET. IN. 


1. Sand stone).......cccs cscsccses onnonnnen nnnnnnen sesteeees eveeeeess enenssees eeneaeses seseeecee anes . & 0 
2. Coal, reported thickness ...........cceecscsce sonnnnnen caveeeees cescecees ceeseneer sepecensees 4 0 
3. Mostly laminated sandstone......... ceceees eet eeee erence can cee snssnensn ce aeceeee nennen 70 0 
4. Coal, Alexander seam, reported eu. tnasensssanlonuon coeepecee sepenccae cases se seen ees 6 0 
3. Laminated sandstone ...... enrseoennoenanenen en Berssenonsnnsnsnenensesenesnsns anne BIP 49 0 
6. Sandy limestone.........6.. ee Baus sasnssssnnsnssnssnssnsn essen sonne seseeesee on nern . il 0 
7. Laminated sandstone. ....ccccc ccceee cecces cocece seeeoneee cee coneenees bocce ceseesceesen seems 39 0 
8. Blossom of Straitsville or Nelsonville eoal ......... cece sees ceence ccceee soveseene eee 


See Sec. No. 25, Map X. 


The two upper coal seams in this section have formerly been opencd, 
but the openings have fallen in, and no measurements could be made. 
It is possible that the seams are less thick than reported. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSTIP 


Lies north-east of Zanesville, and is intersected by the Central Ohio 
Railroad. 

The following geological section was taken at Coal Dale and Rocky 
Point, in this township: 
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FEET. IN. 

1. Shale Ce Keunnsnnsnunnunsssnsussonen nennen we tee 

2, Coal.......eenenen venseunensnnen beeeeeteeaseseeaee sect eetaeneeaceeecesccecesncncesesceateeanes 3 (OO 

3. Not exposed ...... secre bee vesceeeeees beceeeeeeeeeees Kernen os steno ceceeseeeseceoes nn 24 0 

4. Siderite ore essen Kansane none Kenenen cee concen snensnsnnnsennnenn setecesesersscsereeee O 86 

DO. Coal ....cceeecceeeeeeeceeeeee bet eseeeecseesceereaeererenssesaes beseecseeeunes seaeeee be esceteceees 2 9 

6. Under-clay ............... Kenssananenen Kessensonussnesenenennosssenensnnenn oveveeeees nn 4 £0 

T. NOt exposed.cssssess seen nossanesne cae serene snsnenuresnsnen snsnsunne anananese sosnsnnun nern sn 13 0 

8. Laminated sandstone ....c..cccccsce eee ceececees cueeencs secs ccecescsceesesenesssesesesssese LO 0 

9. Heavy sandstone ........... Kensnnssnsnenne nenne Kenssensonsnnnenenssnnnenanen bea ceeeeceses - 36 0 
10. Coal blossom ........cceeccececeecceenecesancessces nennen Kuunsensennensenennnn be eceseeseeces . ves 

11. Siderite ore........... een Seen ceneeeceeees ceeces consseaee saeneeeee nassen ne be eneee ceseee seeeeeees 0 10 

12. Putnam Hill limestone oo... cccceeee ones bt eee cneese seeoesseneeees bees eecees nenn 5 0 

13. Not exposed essen cece eens peenceaee cecens beeeeeeeeeees seatecee neces vencee coeeeseeees we 2 0 

14. Laminated sandstone cicccceecesessceseseeee ees sou decues seceee cease suceen eas tose 10 0g Ye 
15. Shale ...cccccccccccccnccecceecne cence enseeeeaeeesesee cease sensenenenenes nennen beceeceneees ven 2 
16. Cherty limestone 2.0... ccc ceccee ceases coeeeneee epeeaeare ceseeeeee eeeees wee een 1 Dr 
17. Slaty cannel coal woo... ie ce ece eect ene coceee seaeee ceases commas seen nen une O 4 

18. Not CXPOSCU .....ccc. eecec ees ceeeecaee nennen cereus teneeeeee eeeenene es bate eee eeeeteeee ensues IS 0, 
19. Blue sandy shale „er... seereneen cece eenee snnnenen senansenn eeeeeeen nenn ee Kensernnnsnsnee 8 > 5 
20. Limestone caeeesass eseanense nennnnne ceeeceeee snnsnunne Serene nee enennunen nenunsnerennsnnnn nennen 0 10 

21. Shaly limestone oo. cece cee eee nenn senses ernennen es dee eeee ee eeee teeta ns 1 3 

23, Limestone, fossil fOrous, ......ccc cccceecee coe ceeeenaee sececeees ceesaeeee senses aes 6 


25. Sandy shale enessasennenssnnensnnnnennunensn ensnenenn essen sepeeeege ee 


See See. No.7, Map X. 


Jn the above section, Nos. 4,5 and 6 were seen near Coal Dale, and 
the rest of the section at Rocky Point. In the slate over the upper coal 
fine Chonctes and other fossils, changed to pyrite, are found at Matthews’ 
coal bank, in the north part of this township. 

The following geological section was taken near the line between the 
corporate limits of Zanesville and Washington township. The upper 
part, containing the Alexander coal-scam. was taken on the land of 
D. Hart: 


TEET. IN 

l. Coal, reporteHl.cesenneseessesenenseenansesnsnsnen scenes ennannenensn sonen onnnnn onen beceeeees 4 0 
2, Clay onen: Keessnenseersnnessstset snssensnsnsn ssnsnunen Kernensne nennen seceeeneeene . 2 86 
3. Laminated sandstone and shale ea an... ete senvecees oeeees dececenee castes ceatenavers 40 0 
4. Coarse sandstone .......cccccceeeee seen Kennen anssen cores Sersnesssnssnssnensensensensnnenenne 10 0 
5. Finely laminated sandstone and shale.......... ernennen setssccnecsecesscrssessene 3 0 
G. Coal ...cccccsceeee becceeccccecccecee seeeeevstescuencsseentensvteeecteceecseuces weccessescsscnee oO 
To CLAY cece eceecen eee eenees Kaesssssnesnsnsensnsssstensnne Kersssennnnee BIPFPFPFPRFERER nn 2 O 
S. Laminated sandstone ......cceeeceeeeeeeeeeees beteeeee bseeeeeseeeaces dene eccveceen ceseecees 2 0 
4, Siderite OVC ...cccccecceccsceeenscen eens beneeeereess ee teceececeesaces secscetesscccscscecscecese QO 10 
10. Shale, bituminous creenesensnensnenonsonenennnnnenn seseeees sasscsasceteccesccsececscerseceese 2 | 
11. Coal ............8. bees vecececeeseeeees ba ceeesceencceneseeeneeceace ctecccccncscsssessscssecsessane 4 OQ 


See Sec. No. 13, Map X. 
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The following geological section was obtained on the land of Wm. 
Alexander, on lot 119, Washington township: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Shale .....ccccescsacsecerecccscescesscsceescnccascsseonceecegececesesseseessesessreemeeseeerenes 8 0 
2. Slaty Coal .....cccocssecssssccssesecsseeccescencenecccessssseeeeeseeeesevssensaseeseseeaseneeesenes 0 10 
3. Cay ...cececsecenccesevccrescsscseecsenscssseeeessreneeacsceseseeseeaseeeseeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeae nee aus 0 2 
4. Coal ..cccececsscsecsccsccsccescecsesescssssececcereoncsseceassenssecesseees: « seetecaeeeeeeeseenees 5 O 
5. Olayersoeoeassassenesunsnnonsenonsensnsnonsnnsnnnsnnnnnsnnensnnsennnnnansssnsssesnsensentnensnannee 2 0 
6. Sandy limestone......sssnenensasnnnessuserssnensnennnnsnennonsensenuannnansnsnennonsensanunnenn 1 0 


See Sec. No. 14, Map NX. 


This coal has a good reputation for household use, and is extensively 
used along the line of the National Road. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


The following section was taken on the land of Nathan Joseph, Sec. 
10, Wayne township: 


1. Shale.....ucressseonssnensonssnssnnenunnenne ernennen enennenensnssnsnnnsnsunsunnnssnsnnnnnsnssn nenne 3.0 
2. Sandy bituminous shale ....runsecnsnnnnnnanansnonnennnnnasnnsnsnonsnnensnennennrenen ern 30 
3. Coal ..csecccccscscecsscecesscecssseescesteeees \annanssnesnensussnennsenseerennennensensnensnsensn nen 4+ 0 
4. Clay een Kensnsnnsssnsnsssunsenessnsnsnennserstsentensenensnonssssersnssnsnssensnsnnestnst nennen 0 2 
5. Coal zeeeesnsoun snnnnsnnnnnnnnensnnnnenusnenensnennensnnnunennsnsensnnensennessnsssen enter nenn 26 
6b. Clay .eesussssenonsnsnansessnsnnnsunsnnnnsnnenensnonnosensnensnnesnnsansnssnnsnonsnsnssrsnnssnsnnnne 3 0 
7. Limestone .ereenseeenessenenaonnennnnnnnnensnnsnnnrnnnssnennsenssnensensensennnanssnnansnen rare 20 


Sce Sec. No. 16, Map X. 


The following geological section was seen on the land of Wm. Dunn, 
Sec. 6, Wayne township : 
FEET. IN- 


1. Limestone, not measured oo... cece ceccee ccscee eeccee cceeee sensanene nennen sen nassen san wee tee 
2. Notexposed..eeessssessersesenenenssensnnnennennensnnssorsnnannsnnstnnrenensesnnnenenennensnnne 3 0 
3. Coal blossom .........ccceccceccecucecee cceevess cosececes vesens cusaee cessed ceases cesses nennen en 
4. White clay...eensnseesesessnnnnnesn sonen nnnunnnunnon annannnnn nnanene snnsnnnen snnnnn srsa rare 6 O 
9. Coarse crumbling sandstone ...... ..ccccceecceces ceceee cencecses caucus taceee anne seeseeess 40 
6. O10) 0 ansnnennennenen ennnnnenn nerssnnne nnnnun nanannsen unnan san ssn sense snanen sonen nen > 10 
Te CLAY ossesnoonenuenn annunennn aussen nee cecees ceases seneenece cucees cua ene cee ceteee taeeeeeeeeae eeenee ges 1 3 
8. Coal aneaseansonnonnnenonensnonsune ceteucees nennen ceaeee ceeeeeaeesen ceeauseseeesecese gence eeenee pens 0 10 
10. Limestone 2.0... cc cece cenccecnccecceecarenecaccesecsetseceesseeeess eeeseeseenstessceeeeeeeenes 2 0 
11. Clay ccccceccccccccecsctecesecceeceee ee esenecee pense een e eee eese ee neces eee nent ese tee eee eee eee en ene es 3 0 
12. Finely laminated sandstone..eeenssensessnnnsensnonennnssnsenensnnesn sense nnenne ernennen 300 
13.  Shale ......... cecceceec ceece cccessees sonennenn nnununnen aeeeeeeee coeten nennen sans sn anen seeseesagen 12 0 
14. Bituminous shale and Coal zerererenonsesnoenennenennennansunsnonnennnnnunannnnonennennnnnen 0 6 
) Cs) 001) (Ce due nnannnensenen » 0 
16. Compact sandstone ........cc..cecsee cece cesses eveeececs cesses cnecee senses seteneees suassenees 1) 0 


See Sec. No. 17, Map X. 
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In Sec. 9, in this township, the blossom of the Alexander coal was seen 
on the road to Chandlersville, with the usual sandy limestone below it. 
This limestone contains a few fossils. No good openings were found at 
this point for the measurement of the coal. In Sec. 10, the coal showsa 
fine development. 

In See. 7, in this township, the blossom of the Alexander coal was 
also seen, with the limestone below it. 


The following geological section was taken about a mile and a half 
south-east of Zanesville, in what is called Salt Gum hollow : 


FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstone..eessesesesansannuenan coceeses ceessease cevuee ceaeeeteeese peseesceesea seevaseets beac ence 12 0 
2, Blue shale ...c..c.e cece see ce veceee ceeceeeee sucess ceneecsessaseus suesseees sepseeeeeseseeceessecees 10 0 
I CO] ec cecceccccccccccceccaesssceeescceeesceeccnseecucesevceecteccsescuseerseecengeseuseutens covets 2 0 
4 Clay oreeseessesnesenesenenenennnusannnnenennonnentonennennnnnnennssnnnnnensnunnnnsesnensensnnnnnne .: 02 
D. Cal eceenesnnenseesnenennsnnunnennonsunen ernennen cuscccancesasescessesscecesnsesseeenses ves ceecee 058 
GB. CAV coc cc cceccccccceeennccuceeeeeeeaescnsueteseaeese ceuseceecnseneatseettccegeueee censuses eanece 3.0 
4. NSandstonmeeesessssensennsnsnnnennennnsersenn nansansasanenesnnunnnsnnennenanennnensunnssnen sates 1 0 
8. Laminated sandstone ..cccccccccescecseeeeccccccena seeeeeet cenesceeeaaceuceas srnnnnne Panne oo 0 
YY,  SaAMUstone..cceeccccececeteeees cocees teeeteseeereceuces uae eeeee cacecccaeeenteestes sreseauseeceuse 10 0 
| CO) 020 ( Ce 5 0 
11. COa] cee cee cecccece ceteeeeet ceusencun senseneen ceaesaeaseseecacestestetuseuceeeesecsesesese 0 8 
12. C1AY coe cecc eee eee cc ecen ae ceneeeeeeneecnseeteeeeseeesenseeeeeeeneeeersetteeeeesecesaet senses . 2 0 
TO. Nlatycoulenuesssessnsnsnessssnnansnnnennarnuronnenasnsnennsnennnsmernuennresnnnensense une. 0 4 
14. Clay oeeneenessesesnnensnenensntnssnnensenensenennsnssnnnnsennttnesnonssunnesnsnnsnsunnonssnnnnen we 9 O 
19. Slatyeoal ccc ee cee ec ne cece eens epee ee eaeeeeeeseneeee seeseeeneeseceeeseeeeseeeeee - 0% 
16. Clay cecccccesceccscescee soscesees sosssess vescseeuassanseaaesuesenscsaeesensenteee! Bann 3 0 
17. Shale coe ccc cece nce cc casc cece ensseucenseesaseausesceevesersseeceeuasees seucesesensnesscesecesss 7 0 
IS. Sie rit@ OL. ccccc ccc ccseeccccerccencence sreeecvacevecs cosscseeeuceseseeeeesceacesusasesscaces# - O 8 
TO. Shhale coc eee cccccecvenceneccccuse ceveseuuacueeeteuceueeeeseeeeecusensseeteceestscuserest#neesseese 15 0 
20. Putnam PRL Hmestone........ cece cece ec ceeeceecceecrsncceceneeseteesseeessecsseusenseeuges 26 
2]. TLaminatel blue sand ston......ccccee ceccucces cosseecceecserecseccecaceesseuataucensavecsne 10 0 
II, GAY | rennen 2 6 


HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


Section at Tavlorsville : 
FEET. IN. 


l. Sandstone, Quarricd ...cce cc cccccscecee sees aeeeeeoee sense ensnen sen apeaeenooanes beeveeeees 23 0 
2, Not wellexposed anessenenssenssenesnnnunnnner snssnensenssnennnensnensnnensnnnsnnusnnnsnonsnen HH 0 
3. Shale.neneeesessssnensnenseneeternannnsnensnnnnsnnennnensnsnsnnnensnnsntnnsnnnennnnannnnen asnessenee 4 0 
4. COaT, Alexander SCO oc ececee cece cence seececnens en seeeaeaeeee Coenen eseeeeseseaennes seeeae 2 O 
I. Clay neeensnssensnssnenensnnnssesnennsnennenssnene Kennensnennenensesssnsnensnsonsonanssn nase FRPRRPRER 30 
G. Sandstone anesesnenssunensennanensuonsersersenonennennennennenaernsnssesnenssnesn as Pnnnnennnen ses 4 0 
7. SHAG. sandy a vennersuessnaenensnernnennsnsnnnsnsnnenesnnensnenensrnan segs euesuerensenee OO 
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FELT. IN. 


8. Light bluish sandstone, quarried zer serenasenernersnonnenenonnenn basen eneensesecceenenes 68 0 
9. Shale, blue and sandy .............:sceccoessecenseccecsscnsceencccenescenencesersscenaccsccesseces oF 0 
10. Coal .....cccceecsseees Knensssnensunesunsensenssnnsnsssnsnsenunennsnn seed enecaeeceses ences ceaececeasseees 1 6 
11. Clay ... 0 1 
12. Coal ..cccccecscescccsceee cosecesesencecesenessceens ao seneesceoees seven ceees bo seeneceees be eeeee ees 0 10 
13., Clay...cccccsescsccesccnsessarseeseaseseescereesseesewaes veces tocececctscteneeeeseneee ce genen 2 6 


See Sec. No. 24, Map X. 


At the point where the section was made the Alexander coal was un- 
usually thin. It is reported to be thicker on the east side of the Mus- 
kingum river. 

The lower coal in the section, which is the cyuivalent of the Upper 
New Lexington or Straitsville coal, is worked for neighborhood use. 


In Sec. 19, Harrison township, at “ Blue Rock,” but not in Blue Rock 


township, the following section was made: 
FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstone .......ccscceccecccceccecusessecesteegaa sue seecescencecaeacsesccesacee cas seeteegeuees ees 8 0 
2. Shale . 2 0 
3. Coal ...... cecacecscnecece secees cesses nennen seseenece cactus causes coeseuees eaeuee nennen nennen eessesecs 0 6 
4. Shale..... Seecedeee secon eee nec ee een cece eee eeeee nesses eeeeeenseeesessessreuceutersetacesreseaeees ces ans 30 0 
5. Coal, Alexander seam, fronı 9 ft. G in. tOreenonesesnsrsnnsnnsnsnensennentunsnesenuonenstrennnnen 41 0 


See Sec. No. 28, Map N. 


The lower or Alexander coal has been extensively mined at this point 
and shipped on the Muskingum river to supply the demands of the salt 
furnaces and the towns on the river below. It was at this point that the 
roof of an entry fell in, imprisoning four miners, who were rescucd alive 
after an imprisonment of over thirteen days, during which time they 
had nothing to eat except the dinner carried in for the first day. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


The folowing geological section was obtained on the land of F. Dunn, 


Little Salt creek, about 2 miles south-west of Bridgeville : 


FEET. IN 
1. Laminated sandstone ......... cecsesces coscetees scoecence cueseeces tes csetes ceteesece nen seen 2) 0 
2. Shale ........ Senuenssntnnnnen sennnonse Cansesees seaeeaeer sesecenee senseaees seeseeuse Seeteaeeteceteees 00 
3. Coal blossoin, Alexander SCANL eeaeeserseenonsesnnneesn nnnennenn sonen ereeeuges nennen cee eee 
4. Shale ...... See eee snsnanennsusnenansnen sannsnusn Coes ents det eee nee see neuen ens nensennen sense centases 5 0 
5. Limonite ore ......... cceccscee veeeee See eeeus coeeus ceeceaenseerteeee cantus taeueeeeees nennen 0 4 
G. Shale ...... cece ccccec cue csc cce coeceeeee tpeeeceoesescanesees soetecneuese seceesesnees seeaseees seenes 1 O 
1. Limestone oo. eee ceceee ceesee ceeeee sesees seeee sonsseees eoeassuee sosevenee va bee eeteeeeeee aes 1 0 
3. Shale ....ccccccee ccc ce cecece cesses cesess ces seeees sevseeesececsseeescssesstescssesstsssssesssseeseee OO | O 
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FEET. IN. 
9 Clayandore . »: 2: Kon ne 2 6 
10. Shale. >» 20H on En ne 2 0 
1. Coal... kw ee ee ee ee ee 0 2 
12. Clay. Corn 2 0 
13. TLaminated sandstone, with compact sandstone below. ........ 50 0 
14. Cannelcoal. . : >: 2 m nn ren 0 8 
15. Cool. 2 2 0 6 
16. Clay. ee . 1 6 
17. Shale. 2 2 2 oo m ne 200 
18. Coal... 2 0 2 0 
19. Shale. 2... 2. ee eee. 8 O 
20. Sandy limestone and sideriteore. . 2... 2 2 ee nn 1 6 
21. Laminated sandstone... 2... 1. eee eee - ee « ws e e 10 8 


Bed of Little Salt creek. 


See Sec. No. 18, Map X. 


On the land of W. Dunn, a half mile cast of F. Dunn’s, was taken the 
following section: 


1. Laminated sandstone. 2... N 2 ron nenne 6 0 
2. Blackslate. : : 2 oe ee ee ew ee ee ee ee ee ee ww tw te 0 10 
3. Coal, Caldwell coal, Alexander wam. . 2.2 6 6 ee ee ee ee 2 11 
4. Under-clayand shale... 2. 2 2 2 nn En ee ee we eee . 
5h. Notseen. Horn e ıo0 
5. Limestone and siderite ore. 2 2 2 ey nr ern. .. 


See See, No. 20, Map X. 


The coal from the bank of Mr. Dunn was analyzed by Prof. Wormley 
with the following result : 








Specific gravity 2 2 N nn nn 1.252 
Water 200 ee ren 6.15 
Ash 22 en 4.41 
Volatile matter. oo oe. 30.97 
Fixed carbon... oo 0 0 ee ee en 55.4 

Total. >: > Yo or or 2 nn ren 100.00 
Sulphur. 2 220m ee en. 0.41 


The analysis shows this to be a very superior coal. The fixed carbon 
is Jarge and the sulphur small. It has been tried, in a small way, in the 
Zanesville furnace with approval. So far as analyses have been made, 
this coal is found to be the purest in that part of the county belonging 
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to the Second District, and is one of the best coals of the State. Atmany 
other points the coal of this seam is much less pure. 

The following geological section was taken on the land of Mr. Crane, 
about a mile south of F. Dunn’s, near the line between Perry and Salt 
creek townships: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstone ........2.2.. So ee ee ee he we et wee 30 
2. Shale ...... nn nn. 6 0 
3. Black slate . . . . . ren 05 
4. Coal, Alexander seam... 2: 2... nenn 30 
5. Clay and shale. . 2»: 0. EEE EEE ern 60 
6. Limestone ... 2: 2 m En nern 1 0 
7. Notseen . : 2: 2 mm nme 10 0 
8, Laminated sandstone... : 2 2m m nn nern 15 0 
9, Heavy sandstone... 2.2 2 ee ee so 0 
10. Coal . ... 2... rn 0 2 
11. Shale ..... ne . 4 

12. Sandstone 2: 2 2 mm en ren 1 QO 
13 Cannel slate and cal . . rn 1 0 
14. Shale ....... en 15 0 
15. Finely laminated sandstone . 2. 2.2 2 2 2 En nn ern. so 


See Sec. No. 34, Map X. 


The coal, No. 4 in this section, could not be examined, the old opening 
having fallen in. 


UNION TOWNSIIP. 


The following geological section was obtained about half a mile west 
of the village of Norwich: 


1. Limestone, fossiliferous and ferruginous. . . 2 2 2 2 2 nn nn een 2 6 
2, Notexposed » 22:2 2 6 rn ern. . 2 0 
3. Laminated sandstone .. 2 2 2 m non nn 200 
4. Shale .......2.. Se > O 
5. Coal 2: 2: en 1 3 
6 Clay ee ee ke ke 0 2 
7. Coal......2.. ren 1 3 
8. Clay... ee 0 2 
9. Mostly laminated sandstone... 2 2 222 non ee 40 O 
10. Notseen.......... Se + 0 


11. Coal blossom ..... 2. ee. 


See Sec. No. 23, Map X. 
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In Sec. 10, Union township, was obtained the following section : 


FEET. IN. 
1. White crumbling limestone ......... ccsccosscceses sonnnunnn onunsnnunnonanunen sunenunen ses 10 
2. Not exposed......... ccscscoes onennunen sensnanununene sennanuen concen sen nneunsnne nnanse snannu soeees 18 0 
3. Blossom of coal............oss0s0 oononanon uoanennun cesses nennnnana connacees sunnonnen auensn conees wee 
4. Limestone.............cccsccessocsccocs cncccnecsesencces concen coesacces cossccess cesses apcuee cueess 1 4 
5. Not @XpoOsed..........csscescccsscess cosscnsse seceseces soeves onunnennn soesecees susses sencecaes ner 20 . 0 
G Blossom Of Coa I........00. csscssces secsee conececen access coseesanccss senses cossceces sarsansnn ee - u. 
7. Not exposed......esenns cccsscess cosecece socsee nonnonsnnenansonnunn annnnn nessnennn annnae seesonses 0 0 
8. Blossom Of Coal] .......0.sscccs suunonnnn anuennuen nunaun cnssensce sense snnonn onnnnnnun sonsenens cus wee oes 
9. Bluish limestone ...... 22.000 sssscscce socess cnceccecs nennnuune snnnnuane annununnn snonenann senses 2 0 
10. Not exposed ......... scccsssesssscsssersrescces sunnununn sennannnn copeesees sonencnes senessees snonen 15 0 
ll. Limestone, fossiliferous ......... .ccsccsce cecsences onnnen snnunuune sonsnsces sonssense nsseesees 1 0 
12. Not Exposed ...... .ccrccecccsccccese snnnnensn succes cosveecce sveees sesees spesceces seenes sessesace es 20 0 
13. Clay shale......... cscccece cosccncee sscccesccenceescscce anunnnone secces seaeee conees cnsssense sue ses 6 0 
14. Coal .......00cccces csvccnncn noses sonnaunen consenees soneeseen soesneeen sannanann pesencese sosnesees cas 2 4 
15. Clay 2.2... 020000 secoes cecccnsceconcce seeves onnannnnn sosenseeh suansnnnn ansannsn anna sosensese sarees 0 11 
16. Coral ......0.. cecccssce coscnscnsece senscnene covace sun ssnnnn snnsnn nunannunn snasanaen sasencees cue teeens 0 8 


See Sec. 30, Map X. 


_ The following geological section was taken about a mile south-west of 


Concord Station, in Sec. 9 of this township: 


FEET. IN. 

1. Blossom Of Coal......... sonsenson cocnccece cocece succes ensees cocee secnescns cesses erenecess cueces vee aes 
2. Not exposed ......... .ccsccssccecees cosceecs coesee sennon senses nenn seenes senses seseen sonssescues 36 0 
3. Blossom Of coal......u.. csscensee cecccsecs cescences cosceccce cocees seeess Teussonnesnse seceeense cee vee 
4. Limmestone............0.cccccecsecesconnes cesses coeces secnce seccescecesecceressesses tessesece sasese 1 6 
B. Not Oxposed..........2.ccscceccscscees onansuunn ccecacces snanon ansnsn conssuees coseeesssens conseanes 8 0 
6. Limestone, not Measured..........scseeeseecee encore po cece cue cncees ces cesses secees seusesecs u. 
7. Red shales. ........0...000 access vccsvcces nennuunen anunuanen conten sacesscee coseeecen sveece coepesece 60 0 
8. Limestone, fossiliferous. ...... „2... ccsececoccescscece seveee coseecses nonnunsen nnnnen snnnenaen 10 
9. Not exposed..........sccocscccesccssscosces ceeees nonsnnnen secs snnssnnen senses ann ssnnnnnen sesso 20 0 
10. Clay shale............cccsee cssscasee secon ceases csscocces seoseecossee sucess nenne caseasesseesesens 6 0 
11. Ceoal... ......000 ccsscnces sescecsce cevcen cpecesseccss sseeesens coenes eeceeeees soatencessceesseceas cress 2 4 
12. Clay 21... ccccecees cnssccene ceccencce ences nasse sansen nassen ceases eneeee cos sunnen senees scene seeees 0 11 
13. Cora] ......ccecc cesses covees cocncseccces soccer pecsacens seceseens cnence avecececs accececeece coecesceces 0 3 


For this section, see Sec. No. 36, Map X. 


The following geological section was obtained at the railroad cut, a 


little east of Concord, and in that neighborhood: 


1. Limestone........... sssccocce ansenn nonnuennones sconces cus nnunen snnnonnen sesces sunsnn sonesssessececs 1 6 
2. Red shale at top, battom not seen .......eeunennn oonnenonn aunuonennonsnen snnnnnsen nenne 60 0 
3. Limestone, fossiliferous, mot measured ......... cccsesees suenonsensnnnen coveeneee eves ‘ee ase 
4. Not exposed...........c.ssccescccccscccscecesees senses nern cesees senses nassen cca nenne sppensess 49 0 
5. Laminated sandstone. ........ccccscescsccs cesses sosscscee concen sus onensn ces cecncs cesesecenece 10 0 
6. Shale ......... ..csccccsccecsccevens concscecses susanunun nun nonnennnnnsn sonsesnes poses cosees eceesees 18 0 
7. Coral, mot measured. ...... ....ccsssscscce onaunnenn srssccece sosvences sanssuunn coeseeses epesesees eee 
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At Norwich station the following strata were exposed: 


FEET. IN 
1. Coal ..... Kann ceneceeoe conceeces caseesessenecs Ken aussnn snsnnanen nonsannun cncsoe soneseces sannenens carses 2 6 
2. Under-clay, not measured......... beseeeees nnnenensn nenn Kurses ssesneen seeeneaes snnnen snnnen 
3. Laminated Sandstome......csccsceecssess cesses cescseceececess cessevece cesssscessescssecscescee 2 0 
+. Conglomerate sandstone, with small quartz pebbles ............00. ssecsecee secre 6 0 
6. Sandy iron ore, WMonite............c.cecece sense nnennorn „ensnssennnnnen senensnnsntsenuennenne 1 0 
b. Clay shale ..c.c. cceccscce coscsecre nennen coneeeene snsnnennn Kenssnnsussnnnensnunsnnnansnan nennen ace 3 0 
1. Not exposed... senssenen ceeceecse ceuces nenne sen eeeece ceceee snennn ven ansuasnen cacnee snnsun nunnen oO 
8, Blossom Of coal..eeeneesesn ones sneesnsnnsnnnnenennenenen seseseaee cnaes sanuon cesceeeee ses eeeces 


The upper coal in this section is the same as the upper in the last. 
The following geological section was obtained in Sec. 16, Union town- 


ship: 


FEET. IN. 


Limestone.esesessereeen seceeeeer ceees sessueeee none sonen nn seseeuses sensor eee none veeeeeaes 1 
Not EXposel asensenaeneen essen sonen sees cuaeeeecesee sensonene senensssn nennen btevceeee nennen 40 
Coal, blosson 20. ...... cecccncecece cecer sonen snenen nennen anno teeeenseeene easeeees ae er ceecenes 
Limestone 0... ccc0 cece ee cne nennen coeceenecceeeseess ceases sesceueee susseeeer ee de eeeee ernennen eee 1 
Laminated sandstone ... cc... cccccccsececueeeee ee. se eceeee tevseeees soveee erste cuceesenees 7 
White limestone...e.ecesesessesen nassen enenonnen coveeseee cee cee onnnen nu nnen nu nn en sauna nann couse 2 
ted shale Loc ccc cae cecseeeec cccacececcse ceveseees crevas teneee none saneue coveeeees sonen nennen 25 
Coal, blossom 0... cee soneennen cee neeeen nnnen sn eeee nennen tees be ceseeseeeeees eeeeeee Seren 
Not exposed..ssessesssnaensannen snnunn senonsnen snanusnen peneeeeee enanen Kern seeaeeees vu & 
Finely laminated sandstone anıl Shale .neesensnnesenenssnsnsennnen nasse san nenannen 40 
Coal, blossom 0.0... eesessossnenneneen snennsunennnnnn none cogeee ceeeee eeeeaenee oe bee censee cess a 
NOt OCXPOSC cccece ceeescees ccecce coeeee cease eee eee Heese en neeeeneee Geeeee nenenn anno ssnann ans 10 
Coarse SANUSTONO Loc... ccccce ceceeceee nennen caueceees seneeneus suetesaesaee sonne couceueee ea pecs 15 
Laminated sandstone nennen bee ee sessnsnonsenens Geseuenee sense nennen nenn >] 
Coal, blossonn.eeessenenseseeneansnne neces cee snnenenen snnnansnenensnsn sen enenen teaeen eeeeegess 


Sec Sec. No. 26. Map NX. 


() 
0) 


0 


0 


The following geological section was obtained in a railroad cut, at the 
summit, between the waters of Muskingum and Wills ereek, about a 


mile east of Norwich : 


FEET. IN. 


Limestone 0... ccc cece ee cent enece ve ves ceeeunenseueasens cusses seveen seeese aeons ences uauces anne 1 
SDale .occcc ccceecce ceccee coreee cscetesesseseee covets seetee coeees epeeus neceeene senses cesses seswanse 5 
Lime ..cue.areassenenanreneensnenen nennen cnseeenee senan pete et ee ceeeee one EPPPREPFEPREFPRRRER 1 
Shale cccscs ccccccces een vecece succes car ssncscese coeseeere coeussece caeeesees soseceers seeeuescoeae sees 3 
LIMCSTONE ..ccccces coecccusc sense cusves sucsscuce ctsene seesecser senses nenn soepenees sans nenne en ann 1 
Red Shale co.cc. cccece cee cossceces ccsceee Cuuseevsss seuss cetees nennen nun nennen nen nn nan as nnen seuss 10 
Mostly reddish shale...eneessseesenseensnenen ernennen nnnnsn onsen serene betes cescvecce veces 2 
Blue Shile .icccccce cecece covecccsececatcccececucesecteves cesces sepeeeens cece os teeseeeee nenne onen 10 
Tron ore and limestone...eesessenseenessen cocuee sects seesseeee sepessees onen deuce cees eseseeee | 
Shale....cccce cece Sen sansannun ueceenete anne seteee ceteeeees caeveneseeeags Sarnen see evecee en ennunın 11 
Not CNPOSCC ...cceceeccecee seers snnnnsnen snannnnen sonsunsen snsnen sornen sonen nnsnan es eee ce eeeeee 24 
Limestone, fossiliferous 1.0... ccccccscs cesses ccneseees suseeeves nenn bien seeeeeccessesevevetss 8 


See Sec. 22, Map X. 
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In Sec. 10, Union township, was obtained the following section : 


FEET. IN. 
1. White crumbling limestone ......... .ccccceccscsee sonnnnnnn cesses ences conten seesseees ees 1 0 
2. Not OXpOSed ......... cccsecsee cocccsece cusceecescesas senseeces cose cen steeseeen aussen senses anne 18 0 
3. Blossom Of COalL............ccccee ceccecees cnsccnces sanunn coseeccee seceseees snansnsen nunnun segees 
4. Limestone...... ........c ccecse ccosceces concecsscoecevces cesees soaseenee cescenees senses ceases sesees 1 0 
5. Not exposed .........ccccceccssceces sannunnen onnnnnnnn sense cesecoese cossoucen casees sonseeses cones 20 . 0 
6. Blossom of coal........... sccscsscecccces setcesecs soeces cecece season nennen coasesess sessseeee ees woe ee 
7. Not @xXpOSed............ sscsscece scccecsse concen conecescceesesreece seaeee seseneees senses seeeenaes 30 0 
8. Blossom of COal]...........c.00csecvcecs cncccevce cotees cesteccce oosess ceccen sesecece seeseecen ces 
9. Bluish limestone ...... 2.200. ccccecsce covcee cscecccce sosseense coecececs suscecece nannanenn ceeese 2 0 
10. Not exposed ..........scccsces coscscsetcnsecees seceecees sannnannn snsnnensn annnansan euseeesce cnnees 19 0 
11. Limestone, fossiliferous ......... ...cesece concscecs covcce nennonunn annnnnnnn soneseeee anne neuen 1 0 
12. Not Oxposed.........cccccecccscscscs concsceee sores soeenenee ananannansen nanansen conees seeecnees es 20 0 
13. Clay shale......... senensonn cssseceee cosscesscescnscecece sannannon sasens cucececoauee sanesenee cee ane 6 0 
14. Coal .......cccssces cescesecs nennen soncnence cosceuees snseenees sepeeesss coneeence apesetees soesesece en 2 4 
15. Clay eresensenssensunnsnnnnnnnnnnunennnnsn nnnennnan sennennan snonaunna snannannn ansens ansnnnunn nnrnnn 0 11 
16. Coal .....0c ceccssson curses secsee ceceseees canees sonaeeets seseen soeeesese sensevece sestecese coe seses 0 3 


See Sec. 30, Map X. 


The following geological section was taken about a mile south-west of 


Concord Station, in Scc. 9 of this township: = 
FERT. IN. 


Blossom of coal......... cccccesce cececvsce cocces cecectcouces nennen coescsece senses sesevecss coners 


2. Not exposed ......ccccccccscccccscse nennen coeeeeaecnee nenn cones soeeen seceee nennen seesesenes 3 0 

3. Blossom of coal......... cccscscse sossanennsennnennn snnananan cence onen nunenenssnn ssunnenen coe 

4. Limestone... ......ccccccees conse ceceee cctece cecece soeueeeneene nnnsse nennen anenen cesessnerseoeas 1 6 

5. Not Exposed .......cs.c ccoscscsscnccee secsesees coeecees ananan nenne seeeeeeee cones ceneee seseeeees 8 0 

6. Limestone, not measured...........cccecceeeee scence veces cee ceseas cos seceee ceese soneerere u. 

7. Red shales.......ceeenesenenensennennnene nennmnnnn nennnnnen conser seaneeees aunsnanan an nenn coseesecs 00 0 

8. Limestone, fossiliferous....... 2.2... 020000800000 500000 concen nenonsunn sonsnunen nannen onsunnnnn 1 0 

9. Not CXPO8ed........ccecscscssececcee secece cesses creeaeces nennen seossnssn nenn snenss srossn nenn 200 
10. Clay shale........eenaensensssenesanonnunnsnnnon snnsnannn ceases nenn eeeees senees on nennen nannnnnen 6 0 
11. Coal... .....ccc. cccscsces coseveccs conces concen cesses seenseres tenses sucescee sevsesssacaste nennen nenn 2 4 
12. Clay San r 0 1 
13. Coal..seereneseeneneeasnsenenenen sonne coease seececees coesecees ceetes nun nenne sosseescse ceceee nenn 0 3 


For this section, see Sec. No. 36, Map X. 


The following geological section was obtained at the railroad cut, a 
little cast of Concord, and in that neighborhood : 


FEET. IN 
1. Limestone........... ceceeee cesses ceenee seeees cones non eeeces coeeereee senees pesees seesesese nenn 1 6 
2. Red shale at top, battom not seen creeaseenanenen snnnnnnnn sunnnnnnn cores annnenern anne 60 0 
3. Limestone, fossiliferous, not measured ......... asesnnnensonsnsenennannn snononarn wonees wee oes 
4. Not exposed...eeessneen essen sronrennnnen sonen cones eneceeceeeen cesses cosees one sucess ssannarne 49 0 
5. Laminated sandstonce........ccccsscecscsee cseces ccsseresesnenee see encces san eonses soeees seeees 10 0 
GB. Shale ..........c cece sscece cccsessee coessseoees sneseecs ces eesees cesees seesesees sucess cuesee pesseeees 18 0 
7. Coal, mot measured..........cccsececsece coessccse coanceces coccesecs coseseess eeeseness srsoeeees 
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FEET. IN 

‘8. ‚Clay and shale............0.0 csssccces annnonenn seccee secces socsee cesses cose eessceces ann azescece 10 0 
9. Limestone, flinty and sandy, fossiliferous..............sccccccees cncssseee sun succes 12 0 

10. Hard clay, with nodules of limestone. ..............c000ccsseccos socees sssccscccecasees 5 0 
11. Shrale......... ccsccseee cesses cesse secees ceceen secees succes seeeee cnese cuesteucs cose soocesees cusses 30 


Level Central Ohio railroad. 
See Sec. No. 37, Map X. 


SALT CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


| The following geological section was obtained in Sec. 13, Salt Creek 
township: 


FEET. IN 
1. Heavy sandstonc ............ ccsceesee cesses sununsnnn cesses nnnnan tesescescescesseeces nennen sonne 20 0 
2. COAL .....anesssenenensnnennnssensnnnsnnnnonnansnnenenntnannnesnnnan eeesee cusess nn nase nnonen anna nannn 2 0 
3 Clay ooo. cc cece cece ee cones cscs cocnee cnseneees onannenan sescssaes snnnnnnne soestesen setae coseecees seseue 2 0 
4. Not Oxposed.........cccccccsseeens seececees concen cee see ceeeee seeeseees soe ann nn ses scecee sonne one 40 0 
5. Clay and iron Ore ..eerennensennen nennen onen sececeece ensnan seseeseesavcecs sesseuens cusses anne 2 10 
6. Shale ......ccccccscecsceeecscccecncees soeces saseeceee seteccece copecarse seeseeres svesecses evsesoese ros 11 0 
7. Timestone and iron ore 20... seressose cocece nenn ceeeee sentes coseeeenecen sucess sooseeeee sence 0 10 
8. Shale, with nodules of siderite ore ....... suaeneren cocees cosces cocses cocees socnse soseceece 6 0 


Bed of Salt Creek. 
Sce Sec. No. 21, Map X. 


The following geological section was obtained on the land of J. A. 
Clapper, Sec. 8, in this township: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Finely laminated sandstone ......... .ccccsces sansasnen snennnann snonnn coesceees cones nennen 6 0 
2. Ferruginous shale, with nodules of siderite OFC........... cecscess cecenceee socnences 6 0 
3. Finely laminated black slate.......uesesnensssennensnensennsnssensnnonnnn eseeseaes seaeeeess 0 7 
4. Coal, Alexander seam...........essuss ces snnennsonsnnunssn sence ees ene eeaees tee season cee seeees 3 1 
BH. Clay..eeeeeaneaensresnsnsnensnnn nen snsnsnmessn nun snnnenonnann cee san tnanso seen nsnnnssnn ceeeee se nunnen 5 0 
6. Limestone.......urereseeereeseesonnnonn coceee soccen cece seseaeens penseeees nennen nennen nunnnnen ana 1 0 
7. Highly ferruginous limestone, changing in placcs to siderite ore.............. 2 0 


See Sec. No. 20, Map X. 
This limestone, with its contained iron, might perhaps serve a good 


purpose as a flux in a blast furnace. 
The following geological section was obtained in the hill by L. Pierce’s, 


Sec. 11, Salt Creek township: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Buff shale wo... cece cece scene ceceneree coceenaes coaeensee cepscenes sepeceeee seseeaeee nennen 48 0 
2. Coal, reported thickness......... ccssassen cssceecee concen annnnnnnn seeseeete concen nennne nennen 36 
3. GClayscsensenasssnnnsnansnsenensnassn nennen nsannnnen \eeeeeen cecaesene sence ceases sunsen soeseeeee ene 3.0 
4. Not exposed........ccecesece cosccnses sunnennen sense sseees cesses conseeses encase soeneseon senneenss 4 0 
5. Shale oo... ceeeeccce cesses cnecce sceeeseee causes coeeoeeee soeeeeers seneeanes eeeeee seseeeeee eoesense 2 0 
6. Sandstone .............cececcoe cesses nenne coceen cecces ceneeeees seen sucess seeeseeee sansnssnn onen 4 0 
7. Shale ...eaesenonessnonsssenneennnonsnnenn coneee nennen eases seeeee seeees seesen sestas cesses sessenenens 30 0 
8. Clay and iron ore...... cece eee ben cescea cesses seseesseseee nnsnsnne sueneeoes soceueees senven 0 6 
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FEET. IN 
9. Shale .eeneeeessnnenssnenusennenonn cesses ceases ses cececesesereseseee succes boscesees ousene ensues cones 11 0 
10. Coal blossom ...... ..0rr0 222 000 ceccecces coeces sun ons con cee see senees coe see sue cee ces ceseseceeesoeee 000 
11. Clay 20.0... ccccecees ansnsnnen sannsnnsnnannen consns conces caeeeees sescnenss seseeeees seneaeees seeees 5 0 
12. Not @xpPosed ...... ..sccsces sesccccee nennnnnen cocceeces secsececs cesses cocces cevsesssnsssaeese nun 19 0 
13. Finely laminated sandstone. ..............0000sssceevencesees covereves soseas seseenees cesses 22 0 
14. Notexposed .....ccc. scosccsce sscsee covescees sonnnnnen seesceses soasensce conesasecensccoes edeeesans 5 0 
15. Coal blossom ...... 2.02. 080000 sonnnnnnn annnnn ccecescncece cee nun cece sannennan soeeasses seseeeass une um 
16. Clay. ..ccccccesscoescecees ceccse snannnsnn ssanunsen annansen seeeeceee cease nansannsn seenseece soneseers 5 0 
17. Coarse sandstone ......cccececcsces cesses ccnese nenannnen snnnonuan concseece sensenace sornan none . 14 0 
18. Shale .......2. ccccecccecs sonnennonsnnunnen nunann ceeseeesesee nunnannnn nansen cosseeees nassen nenne ace 15 0 


See Sec. No. 19, Map X. 


RICH HILL TOWNSHIP. 


The following geological section was taken in Sec. 8, in this township, 
on the land of Aaron Robinson: 


1. Heavy sandstone ............:0esecees coecee cece sossceuee coecen eaceeceeeen senses nennen sesens 4 0 
2. Clay shale........cccccescsssce cesses cnseseees une seuscsenceeeesens eeeesees seeees costae seaseneee tes 6 90 
3. Coal 2.1... ceccecescceces ceases ceccscase seeeseaee sescesces nenn senseeeee seeten senses cesses seaseuees 25 
4. ©) Cee ee 2 0 
5. Whitish limestome............... ccccceececcee ceesceeee cosseccas snsessees seseeenee seesaecescs 1 0 
G. Not OXpOSed ......... cccececsecccese coecee seeeseeee eveese senses sonseeens seaees ceeees en snon nenne 205 0 
7. Coarse sandstone .........cceceeccstecees cece coseseeee ceetes sunsnn san nennnn nen esseeenes seesee 10 0 
8. Conglomerate sandstone with fine quartz pebbles............... ccsscsece coceceees 1 0 
9. Shale 2... ccsecscce scccsecs costes secees snonen mann na nsnnennnnnsn seseee tescensesten seneseeee caseeace 5 0 
10. Coal 2... ccc ccc ees ccceceeee coccesceceee cucees onenansnnnsn sees annnun ceases seeeneece sen cesaceees cas 2 4 


See Sec. No. 32, Map X. 


The upper coal in this section is used in the neighborhood. The lower 
coal was not worked at the time of our visit, although an old opening 


was scen. The upper coal doubtless is the equivalent of the Pomcroy 
scam. 


In Sec. 19, in this township, the following geological section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Heavy sandstone ......ersereens cscccscee cesses ccnscececses ceases pecaseeseseevees eosseecee nennen 10 0 
2. Bituminous shale...... ..z....2ssenen sen ccvecscee ces cscees ces cnseenecs costes nennen ensseuees cones 15 
3. Coal .....usensenosnennsnnnnnsnnunnnennunsen cesses ceease couceesae nanensenn nunnnn nernannnn cusees tenseens 2 6 
4. Not exposed... .........cscscccccsceces ceeecese sonceecevees soasescas susves coceeucas ssseveece ceases 26 0 
5. Clay shales, with nodules of siderite O1@............ ccsscssec ceceee conceecen sonsceseeas 24 0 
6. Calcareous iron Ore sesenerenenennennnnen neuen seececcee ceceee soneaeeee nasse teeeseees cesses seas 0 10 


In the same seetion, on the land of Llewellyn Warne, was found the 
following geological section : 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone, fossiliferous ......... eessasesosansensen conscenes coeceecesceaeeaecce cesses seaeeescs 2 0 
2. Not exposed... csccoscsecsersecce conscsees cesceece conssesce eeeeeees snsuee cesses seeeeaees ens 4 0 


3. Heavy sandstone, quarried..............s00. secssseesseceees vensnasu cee sen cee eeeees oes beeves 6 0 
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FEET. IN. 
4. Sandy iron ore, limonite .............ceece seecesces coosecece seeceeses sovscsese secseecee cvcees - 0 8 
5. Clay shalle...............c0scccece conccesce cecesececencssee cesses soe nun cue cesses eneces secees ananen eve 1 0 
6. Black bituminous Shale..............ccc0ccoececes coctaccee soveessce cecces nennen susteseeosseas 7 
7. Coal, reported thickncss......... .ccccsccscosssscecse cosnsccce cecceesuceen ces ace vencee secessess 2 6 
8. Hard white clay ...........ccccesccscce seceee ceceecees cnccee consences secsce sucess sunenensn soetes 2 0 


The old opening into the coal in this section had fallen in, and ne 
measurements could be made. 

In Sec. 20, in the same township, the fossiliferous limestone was seen 
with 4 inches of siderite ore upon it. The limestone was 33 feet thick. 

Near Rixville, in this township, the following section was obtained : 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandy limestone..............cc0ccccses csscsvees consccece sucensees ccense cusses sensesees seeseece 0 8 
‚2. Laminated sandstone .............sssceece ceceecescesssssssssecenseacenscecensessecsscaseseccsene of O 
3. Shale ........0 enasnssensannen conscaeee anonsanun causes coesevece soeseeeccece ceeeeeees ceeesceee vonsenen 6 0 
4. Coal, upper 6 in. slaty............cc0ccseseses cosseeeee sesecacee coesee secsecees segecsue nennen 36 
5. Clay oo. eee ce cee cee cesses ceteee nansnnnensensannn san ennsensenmmnnensnn sen sen nen unse sense OO J 
7. Under-clay 2.0... cc cccese con cessce ces cee nennen sve nnenen cee tecsrescecesercen nennen cecese paeeee cones 2 0 
8. Clay shale 00.0... ..ccc. cecees coseee costes cnscsccesea cessencesevece cassaseeeneesete seeeseeee senses 12 0 
9. Whitish limestone ...... 0.0... ccccsccs cessecsee concen cue necscececaceen eeeeee ann oma nes san en one 2 0 
10. Not exposed... si... .cceeecccssscsccasetsee coucee seecetes sucess sesene deegerceseuses sonne seeees 69 0 
11. Blossom Of Coal...........c220 cscsecees cocseeace coves covsseees cosean seeces coseeesse seeeesere eee 


The upper coal is the one used exclusively in this region, and has an 
excellent reputation. It is doubtless the geological equivalent of the 
Pomeroy scam. 

In Sec. 21, in this township, the following strata were seen: 


FEET. IN. 
1. White Limestone ......... cccccccsecee cccecccasceeccecsesteeeecses see nennen senses causes assesses 1 6 
2. NOt Exposed ............ccscsecccececes soseescen co pecesesessesesseeeen seescenese coecen coseecess 2 0 
3. Clay Shale.....cc.. cscs ccsscesce ceceeces snnnnnnnn ceaserece cecces seneeeees seseneeus senses eneneses 8.0 
5. Not EexPosed.ccenensessnsensesnnnnen svesceces onnnnnnnnnnnnen nnnnnsnen secnseces ansnannne soeeeeeeses 58 0 
6. Laminated sandstone ............ccccecese cose saceecuce coseaeeee ceases seneee sentes seenseses sf) 0 
7. Not QXpOSed ..........cccn coveececs ceeceeces voseceees sousesens cecees eeeeasens scoeneess sonpeessece 8 0 
8. Blossom Of Coa] ......... ccesceeee nescecues cesceeeee coseen saeetavce sosseseee sects serene ceceeeues wee 
9. Not OXPOSCd........00 cccecccsccssccesce ceeescets onsannsen nannen neuen ennannnen ansonn saeeen senseese 12 0 
10. Limestone and iron O7C...........cccccecee sonnennen concecces eovencees covsceses aeates seeeeeess 1 6 
11. Clay shale......censsersnasensssnsonesesnsnnnunnonanon senses nasunnnun veces nun en nnanss anonanenn „ 16 0 
12. Siderite ......... seneeseen one ceceee voseccese cosesceee cesuasevecseee vecces aseeevece sennunnen seesecass 0 4 
13. Limestone, fossiliferous 1.0.20... arena cnen wees 1. cevecece seecccace sevecseee eccese saveseeee nee 30 
14. Not exposed.......n. sense senennenn cocseces onennonen ceescaeee cesses nenn nennen nennen sesseseuses 5 0 
15. Clay shale....censeesseenonneennee sonsnnsensnnonnunenn aoseeeeee sence eeecee seeeee senses sersen nennen 8 0 
16. Black bituminous shale ...... ...... ccc. cescecece cosceecce sees ceseeeene seence nennen soeues 0 6 
17. Coal, reported thickness ..........cccc.sscccssvesce cesses cesses ses anenee cee eueees sovesseeuse 1 


See Sec. No. 27, Map X. 
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Cumberland coal of Guernsey county. 


BLUE ROCK TOWNSHIP. 


Blue Rock township, as follows : 


OPNaAARWON 


_ 
oO 


The upper coal in this section is worked. It is the equivalent of the 


A geological section was taken near Confederate Cross Roads, in Sec. 3, 


FEET. IN. 
Limestone, clay and iron Or&....asees sesonenon sonnennnn cence costes sesenecce snnann tosses se 1 0 
Shale ...... cccccoes cecsccece censceccscescesces seecesens sesesees nennen sensecese ceces sessaesesanaes 15 0 
Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone .........ccsce cesses onnennonn sesenenes senseace 1 2 
Laminated sandstone ........cccccccccescceeeccecee cnceee cones sessaeees ceases cesseeess eesees 300 
Blossom Of coal......essessensernsuneunonunen annnnenen snnnannnn caseasces soesee scenes spsees sa senn ate 
Laminated sandstone ......... scossaens cocces onnnnnson senanonen sessences secseeeee aunnen sneees 20 +O 
Shale .........ccccn cccsceses nennen coseseces senses snnunn seseesceeees seneasees sopteeees ceaesaecsaners 20 0 
Sandy shale, bituminous .................ccceees cesses ceceee seececees senceecen soeceeees tenes 4 0 
Coal ee 2 0 
Under-clay ...... ..cccscce cecsecsce cocces nnnnnanen ceesee seceee ceeeee cn eten sears cenees sesseeeen ees 


See Sec. No. 33, Map X. 


The lower coal in this section is mined for neighborhood use. 


Near Rural Dale, in the same township, the following section was 


taken: | 
» FEET. IN. 
1. Laminated sandstone ...... u.....02: 2r0000000 ceceecece socees soscecece ceases cesses sesene cneces 10 0 
2. Buff limestone............ ccc cease ceccus ceseccnse seeeeseee anetes covers nceersepecse sosess seacence 2 O 
3. Shale ........cccccececn cocecs acccesses seecetere sucess Deneenees namen seaceeees coeseeees eceesaeesseges 40 0 
4. Whitish limestone ...............cccccsccccescccceececces cecees snnannnen nennen sense seeesnaeees 1 0 
B. Shale .....cccccccece cocscearacecece cectentectes ecetecser seecerseees tonnsnnsn nnenen sunsan tenses canes 18 0 
6. Whitish limestone...... cu... 020200000000 ceccsceseencecsseees ceeneeeee coeten cesses seeeesece see 2 O 
7. Shale ......c.cccc cccece cocces cocccsece secees satan seeeeceee soseeaeee nennen nennen nenne secese seseeuss 270 
8. Black slate .....nccenenese nennen coccec cocves sucvecees coteceeee scenes cosets ceseeases sonetess ceases 0 6 
9. Coal, Hunter’s bank ............ sunssnsun snnannnen aussen cence nennen sonen eeeeee sesnenseoaeees 4 0 
10. Clay .nenenaserenenassesnennnnnnenanon snnnnsent snnensnsn eenonnssnanonennsnunnnnansnernmnsnnsan snnrnene 3.0 
11. Nodules of limestone ........0....0.ccccesceecee covsevace nenn nunan sevens scevee soeese sense wee 
12. Not OXpOsSed ii... cccccsceascsss cece eeeeee veeeeeeee nenne cences nennen sense coesee sense ceeeeese 58 0 
13. Limestone ...........cccececcec cccsce cotees scteesees poses cus cceecs tetcesene ses ann cesees cus aseceess 3.0 
14. Shales, mostly ..........:cceccsssscccsecees soreness sensseeeeouseceeses eeeseeess snsnonnennnenan een 54 0 
15. Bluish limestone 20.2.0... ccccccees ccsnscere socsevces coccee nennen cesses evenea seeeusee sun 2 0 
16. Not exposed ......c.cccccesccssceces covceesce cevseeececueses seaseenne seneeesae apeees see nennen sten 69 0 
17. Sandstone ....ccccscccsce coc ceceenceceee cee cesses sosseceesceusee cssse ces cosecsceceeeseause cesses 10 0 
18. Shale ............ ccccecceceececece ssc nen cesses acseeetesccceeeee nennen see cee sen ees seessa sesso tes ces 40 0 
1P. Limestone fossiliferous, Ames limestone... ...... cccscsecs sescecees sesonnnen nnense anne 2 0 
20. Blue shale............ 0.0000 cocecccee cvsces nenne cee nn cee ann soe concen nennen see eee sence ses cea ceees 10 0 


See Sec. No. 35, Map X. 
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By the barometer, the Hunter’s bank was 427-feet above low water of 
the Muskingum river at Gaysport. The coal is mined for local use, and 
is held in high esteem. The scam is the same as the Cumberland seam, 
and is found at its proper horizon in Athens, Morgan, Muskingum, Noble, 
Guernsey, Belmont and other counties. 

In this township many wells were bored for petroleum during the oil 
excitement in 1864, and, perhaps, carlier. By reference to the section taken 
near Rural Dale, it will be seen that the fossiliferous limestone in the 
deep valley is the Ames limestone. This limestone stratum extends 
through Morgan and Athens counties. In both counties oil in con- 
siderable quantities has been found in strata lying from 70 to 150 feet 
below this limestone. I have been unable to obtain any authentic 
records of borings in Blue Rock township, but it is probable that what 
oil was obtained there came from proximately the same geological hori- 
zon. During the progress of the Survey, it has been found that the 
rocks to the east of this township have a western dip. I regard it as 
_ probable that the oil in Blue Rock is found along a synclinal line, where 
the eastern dip meets the western dip referred to. Of late years very 
little attention has been given to the production of oil in this township. 


MEIGS TOWNSHIP. 


This township contains High Hill, the highest point in this part of 
the State. The following scction, extending from th2 top of High Hill, 
is in Sec. 4 of the township: 


FEET. IX. 

1. Laminated sandstone and red shal@...... cc... cccece coceee ec cace sences secenstesecs cee 2 0 
2. Red shale ......... ccccecsse coereccee ceccecee sucscease sassssace toeseeses seseeeeee sannan senseeues 10 0 
3. Laminated sandstone ............ccc00 csccccens sosceceen ccueee coeececs soencnece seeseseee ene 10 O 
4. Whitish l1mestone......... ccscccce cecuccnce sesceecee ceeser sautaeeceens cesses cocese sossense 2 O 
5. Not Xposed... screen sesnennon cosvecess serescees coe cesece soeces seuses eoeeeenee teeeeeues nenn 81 0 
6. Coarse samdstone............cscecs cecenceee secuscetsccestcssuceecs seaneepenssece see eee ses neuen 20 0 
7. Black bituminous shale............... cecccecse seecee ccecercecvtesesceees cesses secece san 0 4 
8. Coal ..ccesccccscasccccescccscesceetensevesesceeesseaeeseeesenesssevesevesenseesseee® terns caeceece ce 1 6 
9. Clay wccceececcesccceccscneteeetnsteecec ces sonen eeeeeeeeeues nennen snssesnnnanensnssnnnennensnnenen 1 0 
10. Blue limestone .......r0 ccc. cc ccec coecenvscucecce cee coseeeses sauces cocaseace seacuasseccaccees 2 6 
11. Not exposed........ ccccsccscsssceee ceeaeceee coseseoes eecaeeeee cossesees aussen sauna cosees soeese 78 0 
12. White Limestone............ cc csscee cencee concen couse uccuee nenne seenee sesece coseeeecs ooaeee 1 0 
13. Not CxpPosed.......c.ccce cesses scosce cee cee seenesses cescsssseseecessscceceaces sesasscsscesecsesscee 29 O 
14. Laminated sand stone...........cc00 cosceccaccecceccese cevescees sossecses sosseenee consseccees 3 0 
16. Clay parting.neeeeenseonseensennnsnnsnenssen nennen nonenn on esanee tosses teeetsone senesesee eaves 0 1 
17. Coal...ceneenceeeer cosececee cos nnannnsnneen ave cue set succes ceseuseececsces nunnnene aussen ten es enescs 1 3 
18. Black shale with coal plants.............. cssccses cesses coceccuve covese cee ceneoesse eecuse 0 6 
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FEET. .IN. 
19. Coal ....ccccscoscecrscececes ceecensseeunsescececececccenscsceceseucasscececeeesseececsceseeeceenencs . 1 5 
20. Clay ...s0...cccceseececsecesssencsssocncnsnencee cen one ces se nn cee steee Gontee san ceecseene ces cneccensees 2 O 
21. Dark blue limestone.............c0c0 onnann coececvee voscee coneceecs anne a ve veas coneeesee nenne 4 -0 
22. Not exposed ......... sessoneos cesses cecoes soe teseeensssenses seseeecee eeseeeees tee nn nenssn ces eeees 12 0 
23. White limestone. ........ .ccccececece cooveces be cece cncece conees coscncese aussen cee secece nennen 2 0 
24. Hard fire-clay, SC@M.........c..ccecen cesses coaeee secees cones costes Loca eeees cocassscees casece 1.0 


See Sec. No. 31, Map X. 


The upper coal in this section is thin, but of fine quality. The coal 
below, in its various parts, constitutesthe Cumberland seam. There are 
mounds on the very summit of High Hill, this very prominent point 
having attracted the attention of the mound-builder race. No section 
‚could be obtained showing any lower coals. There was difficulty to find 
exposures. 


The following statistics of the Zanesville furnace have been kindly 
furnished by Gen. Samuel Thomas. The furnace has proved one of the 
most successful and profitable of the West: | 


“The Zanesville Furnace, belonging to the Ohio Iron Company, located on the 
Muskingum river, just above the city, was blown in September 7th, 1871. 

‘It was built by Samuel Thomas and has proved a very successful furnace. Height 
of stack sixty-two feet; width at top of boshes sixteen feet; is worked with a close 
top, and blown with an, upright engine of three hundred horse power. It is supplied 
with hot air passing through three thirty-two pipe stoves, which maintain an average 
heat of about 900 degrees. Seven three and a half inch tuyers are used, and at these 
' tuyers the pressure of blast is about four pounds. 

“The furnace made, the first twelve months run, a small quantity over 12,000 tons 
of iron. The fuel used has been 1,200 Ibs. of Straitsville coal to 600 Ibs. of Connels- 
ville coke. Theaverage burthen of ores to the above amount of fuel has been 700 Ibs. 
of native ores from Perry county, 800 lbs. of rich ores from Lake Superior regions, 
and 150 lbs. of mill cinder. To flux this, 650 lbs. of lime were required. Lime, sand 
and clay come from the neighboring hills. This furnace is now in blast, (February, 
1873,) having been in continuous operation for nearly 18 months, and is making an 
average of forty tons per day. The stock house, casting house and engine house are 
built of brick and stone. All the arrangements fer receiving coal, coke and ores, as 
well as shipping iron, are of the most convenient character.” 


The same Company owns a rolling mill and a small charcoal blast fur- 
nace. The rolling mill is in successful operation. The present officers 
of the Ohio Iron Company are: President, E. E. Fillmore; Treasurer 
and General Manager, M. Churchill; Secretary, C. W. Greene. 
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Geological Section 13 miles S. E. Pleasant Valley station, Hopewell township. 


at Dillon’s Falls, Falls township. 

on Jand of Henry Flesher, Falls township. 

1} miles north-west of Dillon’s Falls, Falls township. 
near Licking river bridge, west of West Zanesville. 
on Putnam Hill, Putnam, now Zanesville. 


Combined Section at Coal Dale and Rocky Point, Washington township. 
Geological Section on land of J. Granger, near forks of Mill Run, Zanesville. 


in Salt Gum Hollow, Wayne township. 

on Adamsville road, 4 mile north Mill Run, Zanesville. 

on land of Mr. Kline, Falls township. 

on Mr. Hollingsworth’s land, Falls township. 

near Washington and Zanesville line, upper coal on land of 
D. Hart. 

on land of Wm. Alexander, on Lot 119, Washington township. 

on land of Wm. Rodman, Sec. 21, Hopewell township. 

Joseph Porter’s 100 acre Lot No. 16, Hopewell township. 

on land of Nathan Joseph, Sec. 10, Wayne township. 

on land of William Dunn, Scca6, Wayne township. 

on land of F. Dunn in Little Salt Creek, 2 miles south-west 
of Bridgeville, Perry township. 

near L. Pierce’s Sec. 11, Salt Creek township. 

land of W. Dunn, (} mile cast of F. Dunn’s), Perry township, 

14 miles east of Chandlersville, Sec. 13, Salt Creck township- 

railroad cut at summit, a mile east of Norwich, Union 
township. 

half mile west of Norwich, Union township. 

at Taylorsville, Harrison township. 

on land of J. Elmore, Sec. 13, Brush Creek township. 

obtained in Sec. 16, Union township. 

in Sec. 22, Rich Hill township. 

at “ Blue Rock,” in Sec. 19, Harrison township. 

on land of J. A. Clapper, Sec. 8, Rich Hill township. 

in Sec. 10, Union township. 

on High Hill, Sec. 4, Meigs township. 

on land of Aaron Robinson, Sec. 8, Rich Hill township. 

near Confederate Cross Roads, Sec. 3, Blue Rock township. 

on land of M. Crane, a mile south of F. Dunn’s, near line 
between Perry and Salt Creek townships. 

near Rural Dale, Blue Rock township. 

1 mile southwest of Concord station, Sec. 9, Union township. 

at railroad cut, 4 mile east of Concord, and neighborhood. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


In the First and Second Annual Reports more or less complete details have been given 
of the geology of nearly all of the counties in the western part of the Second Geologi- 
cal District. I may therefore briefly refer to some Formations noticed in former 
Reports. 

The Waverly sandstone group, measuring 640 feet in vertical thickness where it is 
crossed by the Ohio river, is made up of, evenly bedded layers of sandstone with in- 
terstratified beds of sandy and clayey shales. About 130 feet above the base of the 
group is a stratum, 16 feet thick, of a highly bituminous black slate containing re- 
mains of fishes, Lingulx and Discine. This is the only break in the continuity of the 
hundreds of fect of sandstones and shales, and shows a very remarkable change in 
the character of the sediments and conditions of deposition. For a time the shallow 
waters over a considerable area were comparatively quiet, and in them lived such quanti- 
ties of organic forms, animal or vegetable, as to form by their decomposition bitumen 
enough to constitute twenty percent. of the whole mass. The beautiful lamination of the 
sla‘e shows that the accumulation of the sediments was very slow and by distinct in- 
crements. The whole Waverly group, as scen along the Ohio river, was evidently 
formed jn shallow water. The layers of sandstone everywhere show ripple marks, 
and on many layers we find striee such as might have been made by the steady move- 
ment of ice upon the sandy mud of the bottom. These stris are very regular, and 
nowhere indicate that the ice was in broken and confused masses and driven by 
strong winds and waves upon a shore. The direction of the ripple marks, as seen 
upon many distinct layers of sandstone, I found to be north, fifty degrees west. The 
general direction of the striie is reported to be at right angles to that of the ripple 
marks. In the middle and lower portions of the Waverly group we find the beds of 
sandstone, and often the more sandy shales, thickly strewn with impressions of stalks 
and branches of marine plants, and with myriads of the curiously contorted leaves of 
the Spyrophyton cauda galli and other allied forms. The range of Spirophyton is very 
great. I.have found it several hundred feet above the base of the Productive Coal- 
measures in Southern Ohio, and in New York its abundance gives the name ‘‘ Cauda 
Galli Grit” to a member of the Devonian formation. I have found few animal fossils 
in the lower portion of the Waverly group, but in certain layers in the central and 
upper portion, such remains are very abundant, and many interesting forms have been 
furnished Mr. Meek for study and description. I have ina few cases found what were 
perhaps the tracks of crustaccans. 

As we follow the formation towards the north, we find, in Hocking, Fairfield and 
Licking counties, the middle part changed into a heavy Conglomerate, which is seen 
in the cliffs along the Hocking and Licking rivers, adding greatly to the attractiveness 
of the scenery. 

It is probable that there was a long period of repose and freedom from those 
dynamic agencies of subsidence which depress the crust of the earth, after the depo- 
tion of the vast sandy flats now constituting the Waverly strata. During this period 
there was doubtless more or less erosion of the surface, and it was brought into com- 
paratively uneven condition. Whether the thin beds of the Maxville limestone were 
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deposited before this erosion took place, and so shared in it as now to be left in iso- 
lated patches, or were deposited at first in limited basins, is as yet undetermined. 
The Maxville liinestone always rests proximately upon the Waverly group. It is at 
some points rich in fossils of the lower Carboniferous limestones of the West. Mr. 
Meek, who has studied them thus far, finds them identical with those found in the 
Chester and St. Louis limestones of Illinois and Missouri. 

Passing upward in the series, we reach the Productive Coal-measures. In places, 
however, we find an intervening conglomerate. The transition from the Waverly to 
the Coal-measures, shows an entire change in the lithological character of the strata, 
and in the methods of distribution of the sedimentary materials. The Waverly ma- 
terials were evidently derived from some shore, where there was great lithological 
sameness, and they were spread out with wonderful evenness upon the ocean floor. 
This floor was level to begin with, for it was formed by the evenly accumulated mass 
of semi-organic matter, which now constitutes the great Ohio Black Slate or Huron 
Shales. The materials of sand and clays would of necessity be evenly spread, because 
their accumulation so perfectly balanced the general subsidence as to keep the incom- 
ing materials always in shallow water, and hence, just where the leveling power of 
the waves would be the greatest. 

The Conglomerate is, in Jackson county, a very remarkable deposit of sand and 
pebbles. In some places, it is over one hundred and thirty feet thick, resting upon 
the Waverly, and in a short distance, it is completely thinned out to nothing. The 
pebbles are often a mass of white quartz, or perfectly pure quartzite, sometimes with 
a diameter of several inches. They tell a tale of rough water and powerful currents. 
But such deposits are local, and 1 find no proof whatever that a conglomerate stratum 
constitutes the regular and continuous floor on which the Productive Coal-measures 
of the Second District were laid. I find in Ohio, many conglomerates in the Coal- 
measures, at different horizons, none indeed so coarse as the one sometimes found 
resting on the Waverly, but they all have a limited horizontal range. They thin out 
and pass into finer sandstones, and often into shales formed of fine sedimentary mud. 
In the Coal-measures of the Sccond District, no sandrock, so far as I know, extends 
through the whole line of the outcrop of the formation. Both conglomerates and 
finer-grained sandstones are very uncertain in their horizontal ranges. The same is 
true of the shales and clays. We have almost all possible forms of sedimentary mate- 
rials, and in almost all possible conditions of deposition. Hence, frequent changes 
are to be met with along the same geological horizon. The only strata show- 
ing continuity over great horizontal spaces are the coal-scams with their under-clays, 
and certain fossiliferous limestones, The unfossiliferous limestones of the Productive 
Coal-measures, which were deposited as a calcarcous mud, are of very limited hori- 
zontal extent. The unusually thick group of limestones over the Wheeling coal, at 
Wheeling, W. Va., and at Bellair, in Belmont county, Ohio, are scarcely found farther 
west in Muskingum county, and to the southwest, in Meigs county, they have no repre- 
sentation whatever. We may find limestones of this class from 10 to 30 feet thick in 
one place, and a few miles away, in the same horizon, there is not a trace of them to 
be found. They were formed of calearcous mud and follow in their distribution the 
saine laws of the distribution of the other mud-rocks of the Coal-measures. None of 
them were of deep water origin, for they not only sometimes exhibit surface dried 
cracks, but they are found between, and in proximity to, seams of coal which were 
sub-aerial in origin. All the various strata which constitute the filling in of the spaces 
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between seams of coal, whether formed from gravels, sands, clays or limestones— 
excepting three or four fossiliferous limestones,—are subject to all those changes 
which would be expected in off-shore deposits, where the not very far distant land 
afforded many kinds of materials, and where the waters, not very deep, were quiet in 
some places and rough in others, and thus produced every possible variety of depo- 
sition. 

The few fossiliferous limestones of the Coal-measures, of which the Putnam Hill, 
Ferriferous, Cambridge and Ames limestones are the most important and interesting, 
were all formed, I think, in quite shallow, and at the same time quiet waters, from 
the accumulation of lime-secreting animals. In each case there was probably an 
arrest of the progress of subsidence long enough for the accumulation of calcareous 
organic matter to form the stratum of limestone, very much as in the formation of a 
seam of coal there was an arrest of subsidence and a pause long cnough for the 
growth and accumulation of the vegetable matter constituting the coal. Some of these 
limestones were formed upon a sea-bed almost perfectly level and uniform, and show 
a remarkable parallelism with each other and with seams of coal. It is, however, the 
coal itself which presents the most interesting object of investigation in the Second 
District, and it is to this subject I have devoted the most attention. I shall present 
some of the results of my own independent observations relative to the origin, varie- 
ties and uses of coals, believing, however, that the views are in essential harmony 
with the accepted opinions of our better geologists.* 

Notwithstanding the elaborate attempt of Bischofff and others, to prove that coal is 
an accumulation of vegetable detritus, drifted by rivers and buried beneath accumu- 
lating sediments in the ocean, this view is not now accepted by any who have care- 
fully studied the coal-scams in the Coal-measures in Amcrica. Mr. Leo Lesquereux 
and Dr. Dawson have shown, as the results of careful and extended observations, that 
the vegetation forming scams of coal grew where it is now buried, the only movement 
being downward in the general subsidence. After such subsidence, sedimentary ma- 
terials were brought in over the vegetable mass, filling up the water so as to form, in 
time, a new sub-aerial surface, on which new vegetation took root and grew, to form in 
turn, when buried, another seam of coal. My own independent observations, con- 
tinued through many years, convince me that in no other way were the seams of coal 
in our true Coal-measures formed. There is, moreover, every evidence that the vege- 
tation grew upon marshy plains, more or less extensive, skirting the ocean, or, per- 
haps, often constituting low islands not far from an ancient shore. This appears from 
the fact that the slates and shales accompanying the coal, and in immediate proxim- 
ity to it, often contain marine or brackish-water forms of later palieuzoic life. These 
slates sometimes constitute partings in the coal-seam itself, and extend for miles, main- 
taining with wonderful exactness their stratigraphical position. These partings imply a 
temporary overflow of the ancient marsh by the ocean, and an even distribution of sedi- 
ment, which, when compressed, constitutes the thin layer of slate or clay. Besides, 
we find in the very coal itself, and especially in the cannel portions of seams,—for 


* Some of the views here given were presented in a paper read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at its Annual Meeting at Dubuque, in 
August, 1872. 


t Bischoff abandoned this view in his later years. 
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cannel coal is, so far as my observations go, only a local modification of a regular bitu- 
minous coal-seam,—marine forms of ancient life, of which Lingule and fishes 
are, perhaps, most common. We also find in some seams of coal the evidences 
of tidal or other overflow of the coal-marsh, in beach-worn sticks and 
various forms of wood, which, now changed to bi-sulphide of iron, are pre- 
served in their original form, and lie in the coal as they were drifted 
into the old marsh. After the complete subsidence of the whole marsh, we 
often find the proofs that such trees as Sigillaria, Lepidodendron and taller ferns 
were broken down where they grew by the incoming waters, and buried on the spot 
by the sediments. I once traced the trunk of a Sigillaria in the roof of the Pomeroy 
seam of coal, for a distance of more than forty feet. Thousands of the trunks of 
what Mr. Lesquereux takes to be Pecopteris arborescens are found in the slates over the 
same coal, lying in horizontal burial as they were bent or broken down by the waters 
which also brought in their stony winding-sheet. In making almost thousands of 
geological sections in our Coal-measures, I have found seams of coal always maintain- 
ing such relations to 'what were the ancient water levels, that Iam fully convinced 
that in every case the vegetation grew along the water-line and not far above it. 

I have never found the slightest proof of the formation of a seam of coal over hills 
or high grounds. The parallelism ‘of the seams, of which further mention will be 
made, forbids it. Doubtless, vegetation of certain kinds grew on the higher grounds, 
but this vegetation did not constitute seams of coal. It is plain that whatever vege- 
table matter there might be on a hill-side would in the subsidence of the land present 
to the waves of the encroaching sea an easy prey, and the trees and humbler plants 
would be torn from their exposed moorings, and be drifted away to rot upon the 
waters or be buried in the sands of the beach. 

Such drifted and buried trees are frequently found. Should there have been some 
high level plateau, on which vegetation grew, and which in the subsidence was let 
down below the water so evenly as to prevent the waters from tearing the vegetable 
materials away, it is still doubtful whether, on such high and dry areas, there would 
have been any considerable accumulation of vegetable matter, the decay so equalling 
the growth that, in reality, there would have been no materials for a true seam of 
coal. 

While the vegetation forming the coal-seams grew upon marshy savannahs skirting 
the ocean, we find constant proof that the continuity of the marsh was often broken 
by intervening water, so that the scam of coal is frequently interrupted. In the sub- 
sequent subsidence these water spaces were filled up with sands or clays, which are 
now hardened and compressed into shales and sandstones. But if we have a marsh 
at one point which continued long enough to allow of the accumulation of vegetable 
matter sufficient for a considerable seam of coal, the presumption is that on that exact 
horizon we shall find that there were other arcas above the wateron which vegetation 
also grew, and thus along one water-line there be formed a seam of coal, varying in 
its fortunes of thickness and quality, ranging, with many interruptions, through many 
countics and perhaps hundreds of miles. A long period of rest from downward 
movement, such as the growth and accumulation of a thick seam of coal imply, 
almost necessitates the fact that, during that long period, wherever there were along 
the water-line areas of low-land, whether insular or continental fringes, on which 
vegetation might take root and grow, there would be such growth, and consequently a 
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seam of coal. We, in fact, find this to be the case, so that, in tracing a scam of coal, 
we learn where the water spaces were, and where even the smaller channel-ways ex- 
tended through the ancient marshes. These water spaces, wider or narrower, we are 
able to cross, preserving accurately the level, and thus find the coal at other points 
always in the same geological horizon. 

When the subsidence took place, by which the marsh or marshes of one horizontal 
line were lowered beneath the water, the presumption is that such subsidence would 
be an even and regular one. We can hardly suppose that, within any limited area, 
there would be any considerable inequality in the sinking, any irregular plunges 
downward here and there, so as to tilt at various angles the plane of the coal. The 
subsidence was of course greater in some districts than in others. In Nova Scotia 
there are 14,570 feet of productive Coal-measures, with over 80 distinct seams of coal; 
in Eastern Pennsylvania 3,000 feet are reported; while in Southern Ohio the highest 
coal-seam yet found is about 1,500 feet above the Waverly sandstone, on which, at 
places, a seam of coal with its under-clay is found to rest, with no intervening con- 
glomerate. It is also entirely possible that, when any large arcas of any one coal-field 
are carefully investigated, it will be found that some portion of such large area may 
have had a somewhat more rapid subsidence than the rest.* But, as a rule, the sub- 
sidence was so regular that two seams of coal, cach formed on its water-line, are found 
to present an almost perfect parallelism. For example, in Ohio, the Nelsonville seam 
of coal is found, in the vertical series, to be about 420 feet below the Pomeroy scam, the 
equivalent of the Wheeling and Pittsburgh seam. These two seams range through 
many counties, and everywhere the interval between them is the same. The 
same is true of all our other well-defined and continuous seams. One careful meas- 
urement of the interval between two scams is so excellent a guide that, either seam 
being found, the place of the other can be readily determined. There may be diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the exact interval, because there may be considerable horizontal 
distance between the exposures of the seams, and calculations must gencrally be made 
for the dip, usually an unknown term; but when the measurements ate accurate the 
parallelism is perfect and beautiful. “There is a little play of variation sometimes, but 
it is generally very slight. In limited areas the downward movement could hardly 
be otherwise than uniform. Even in cases of earthquake action, we generally find 
the areas of elevation or subsidence to be quite extensive. But there is no proof that 
in the Coal Period there was any intense earthquake action, nor any convulsive dis- 
turbances which would give tothe plane of a coal-scam great irregularities in inclina- 
tion. It must be remembered that the elevation of the Alleghenies and the foldings 
of the Appalachian region and all the thousand undulations given to the strata of 
our coal-fields were subsequent to the formation of our Coal-measures. The results 
of the most careful observations in all our coal-fields create a reasonable belief that 
the subsidence was semi-continental in character, and that the crust of the earth set- 
tled down in an even and dignified way. 

So far as my own observations go, I have never found an instance where two distinct 
seams of.coal came together, or conversely, where a seam became divided and its parts 
continued to diverge for a long or indefinite distance. It is not uncommon to find, in 
a seam of coal, the proof that the coal-marsh had in it local depressions, which were 





*I have myself reported a case of this kind in Ohio, during the earlier portion of 
the Coal Period, but the supposed proofs of this are undergoing careful revision. 
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filled with sediment, making a soll on which new vegetation grew, and thus the seam 
shows two parts, separated by fire-clay, sometinies several feet thick; but in every 
instance, when traced, I have found the partsto re-unite. The two parts never diverge 
indefinitely. From these statements we may infer a general law of parallelism. Such 
law is in harmony with the belief of the most careful observers, that our productive 
Coal Period was characterized by great quietness and freedom from violent local 
disturbances. 

Mr. Lesquereux, who has visited the Dismal Swamp in south-eastern Virginia, reports 
that the Drummond Lake, which is fifteen feet deep, has beneath it the usual vegetable 
matter characterizing the bed of the surrounding swamp. Now, if this lake were filled 
up with earthy sediments and swamp vegetation should grow and accumulate over 
them, and afterwards the whole vegetable matter of the entire swamp were buried 
and changed to coal, we should have in the central area a divided seam or two parts 
of one gencral seam. If, by some more recent croding agency, half of the whole area, 
including half of the arca once occupied by the lake were swept away, we might find 
the two parts of the seam of coal showing an increasing divergence to the point or line 
of erosion, and we might suppose, unless checked by deductions from previous 
observations, the two parts to go on diverging indefinitely. There may be cxactly 
similar cases in our Coal-measures which mislead because we obtain a view of only a 
part of what constituted the original arca of the seam. In the Student's Elements of 
Geoloyy, as also in the Iölements, Sir Charles Lyell brings forward an instance of the 
supposed coming together of seven widely different coal-scams in Pennsylvania, and 
he explains, with the aid of a diagram, the method by which such union might be 
brought about. The explanation is by the subsidence of a part of a marsh and the 
silting up of the water over the submerged part, thus forming a new surface continuous 
with the part not submerged. If such submergence is local,—and he speaks of a 
“Jagoon”’ in a swamp—the division of the main coal would be only a local duplication. 
But the coming together of widely different seams, cach formed originally upon its 
own water-level, not only involves unequal subsidence, but—what is more difficult of 
belief—that there was a limited area where all the seams met, which balanced itself 
at the water’s edge, while the adjacent area was sinking and filling up for new marshes, 
and this repeated many times over. The following is Lycll’s statement of the facts as 
he obtained them in his visit to the United States in 1841, from the late Prof. Rogers: 
“Between Pottsville and Lehigh Summit Mine seven (of these) seams of coal, at 
first widely separate, are, in the course of several miles, brought nearer and nearer 
together by the gradual thinning out of the intervening coarse-grained strata and 
their accompanying shales, until at length they successively unite and form one mass 
of coal between forty and fifty fect thick, very pure on the whole, though with a few 
thin partings of clay.” When we come to examine the Geological Report of Pennsyl- 
vania by the late Prof. II. D. Rogers, we find that these several seams have not been 
proved by any stratigraphical observations to come together; they have not, by the 
comparisons of carefully measured sections at different points, been found showing 
even a convergence, but we have in place of facts only a theoretical conclusion, adopted 
for the purpose of explaining the unusual thickness of the coal at Summit Hill. I quote 
all Prof. Rogers says on the subject: 

“The only question open to discussion is, whether in an instance like that of the 
huge mass of the Summit Hill Mines and Panther Creek tunnels, where the bed pos- 
scsses very unusual thickness, the expansion of its size is caused by the merging into 
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the principal bed of other adjoining coal-seams through the thinning away of the 
dividing strata, or is merely a local enlargement of the one coal bed between the same 
roof and floor, arising from more active deposition at this spot of the vegetable mate- 
rials which formed it. If we were in possession of any complete sections of the lower 
coal measures, such as those of the Nesquehoning and Tamaqua coals, illustrative of 
the condition of things nearer to the Summit Mine than those localities, we might, 
from such data possibly determine the running together or not of some of those beds 
to form this great deposit; but no intermediate points have been developed, and the 
distance of the two localities named, one 43 miles and the other 5 miles, is too con- 
siderable to permit us to institute any close comparison between the individual beds 
at either of them and that of the Summit. To explain the unusual thickness of the 
great bed by the coalescing of several large seams of the Nesquehoning group, we must 
assume, if we take the “ main lower coal” and the two next which overlie it, as those 
which have here come together, that there has occurred a total exhaustion of about 
134 feet of included rock, or if we suppose only this “ main lower coal” and the double 
or Rowland’s coal to have united, we have still to conceive of the thinning out of 77 
feet of sandstone in a range of only 4} miles. A like difficulty besets us when we 
consider the thick plates of sandstone and slate which we must assume as having 
disappeared between the Little Schuylkill and the Summit if we would derive the 
great bed from the coming together of any two or more of the principal lower seams of 
that locality. Nevertheless, so much more uniform are the coal beds generally than 
the mechanically derived sandstones --so much more easy is it when we advert to the 
respective circumstances under which these two classes of deposition originated, to 
ascribe a rapid variation of thickness to the wildly-strewn strata of sand and pebbles 
than to the slowly and gently accumulated layers of vegetation of the ancient carbon- 
iferous marshes —that I strongly incline to that view which assumes the apparent 
alteration of thickness to be due to the thinning out of the arenaccous rocks.” 

From this language it appears that no facts have been obtained by careful strati- 
graphical mcasurements to prove the actual coming together of the different seams of 
coal, but the union is assumed as, on the whole, the least difficult way of explaining 
the unusual thickening of the coal at the Summit. This, of course, is only the opinion 
of Prof. Rogers, and is entitled to all the weight which the opinions of so eminent a 
geologiat should receive. It is readily granted that sands are accumulated along shore 
lines with great unevenness. This depends upon the strength of currents and the 
quantity of material. Along ashore there are places of comparatively quiet water, 
where finer sediments, now compressed into shales, are deposited, and we often find 
these shales alternating with sandstones. In Ohio, on the same horizon, I find some- 
times 60 feet of sandrock, and a few miles away 60 feet of shales. The marginal area 
below the water must be filled up with something, and the unevenness of the result- 
ing bedding of the sandrock or shales is not a matter of consequence, nor is it perti- 
nent to the solution of the problem in hand, viz: the explanation of the unusual 
thickening of a coal-scam ata given point. The real difficulty is antecedent to the 
filling in of a submerged area by mechanical sediments, it matters not whether by 
“sand and pebbles wildly strewn,” or by mud gently dropped in more quict water. 
How came a part of a marsh, with its coal-making vegetation, 134 feet below its origi- 
nal level, while the remaining part of the marsh maintained such a wonderful statical 
equilibrium just at the water-line? I do not say that this is impossible, but it is not 
probable, indecd it is so improbable, that it may not be lightly inferred. 
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If we accept Prof. Rogers’ theory of union of seams to form the great Summit seam, 
for example, the seams found at Nesquehoning, what are we to conclude becomes of 
the great aggregated seam as we go towards Tamaqua? The great seam has a geo- 
graphical limit to its greatness. If its parts separate again, and in their divergence 
constitute the Tamaqua coal-seams, then we have the interesting fact that a mere bit 
of an ancient marsh held itself bravely up above water, while all around it the earth 
kept sinking, interrupted only by those long intervals of repose in which new marshes 
were formed, upon which grew the vegetation of the successive seams of coal. Such 
stability in the midst of instability is highly improbable. If, on the other hand, the 
great Summit scam is not thus divided into diverging parts, but gradually becomes 
thinner and extends towards Tamaqua, and is represented there by some smaller seam 
in that direction, then the question very properly arises—why, if a scam of coal may 
thin out toward Tamaqua, may it not also towards Nesquehoning, and thus render 
unnecessary the assumption that several distinct and widely separated seams have 
coalesced ? 

It is much easier for me to believe that in this famous Pennsylvania case, now made 
historical by Sir Charles Lyell, the conditions of accumulation of a large mass of 
vegetable matter were more favorable at that part of the marsh now represented by 
the Summit Hill coal, than at other portions of the marsh. The conditions of growth 
might have been more favorable, or there might have been less waste from decompo- 
sition, or from mechanica) removal. Indecd all these causes might have combined to 
create the difference in the thickness of the coal. In Ohio I find a seam of coal from 
4 to 5 feet thick, and evidently retaining its original and normal thickness, while three 
miles away the same seam is nearly 13 feet thick. It is as casy for me to believe that 
a seam might at Nesquehoning be 28 feet thick, as reported, and at the Summit Hill 
be nearly 50 feet thick, as that a seam in Ohio should, in a less distance, change from 
4 to 15 fect. 

Iam well aware that published sections, taken in a very limited area, sometimes 
show such a wide variation of intervals between so-called proximate seams of coal 
that any parallelism seems entirely out of the question. In one case, within the area 
of a county, where there were five scams of coal in the vertical series, the intervals 
between cach two consceutive seams are given. The published figures show that, in 
the subsidence, before the second seam from the bottom was formed, the originally 
horizontal plane of the bottom seam had sunk to depths varying from 34 feet to $7 
fect. Before the third scam was formed, the second horizontal plane of coal had sunk 
irregularly to depths varying from 47 fect to 149 feet. The third plane of coal, in 
turn, settled down in some places 31 feet, and in others 69 feet, before the fourth seam 
was laid down; while the plane of the fourth was found to show an irregular subsi- 
dence of from 13 feet to 40 feet before the fifth and highest marsh appeared with its 
luxuriant vegetation. It would be discourteous in me to question the accuracy of the 
identification of the scams or of the measurements between them. If these figures 
rcpresent facts, they, with all facts, however stubborn, have their rights. These facts, 
however, appear to me to have unusual stubbornness. It is barely possible that 
where we have sands and clay sediments in horizontal alternation, filling the interval 
between two seams of coal, there might have been a slightly greater compression and 
condensation of the mass of soft sediments than of the sand, and hence the plane of 
the coal might show a trifling undulation. I have not, however, observed any such 
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It is probable that the bwried vegetation passed through its changes and became 
hard and perfect coal in amuch shorter time than is generally supposed. In Perry 
county, I once found near the base of a sandrock, over the Nelsonville or Straitsville 
seam of coal, a perfect boulder of coal, a flattened disc, nearly four inches in diameter, 
and two and a half inches deep. It was found about thirteen feet above the 
seam of coal, there being in the interval a foot of the sandrock and twelve feet 
of shales. The boulder is a fragment torn from some seam of coal, and rounded 
by attrition in the moving waters which brought in the sand of the sandstone. 
The structure of the coal appears to be that of the Straitsville seam. This seam 
at a location a few miles from the place where the boulder was found, has, over 
a limited area, been violently torn away by waves or some powerful current of water, 
and the excavation filled with mud now forming an unstratified mass of clay. As it 
is hardly possible that the excavation extended downward in deep water to a consid- 
erable depth to any of the lower and older seams, we may perhaps infer that the 
bowlder came from the Straitsville seam at that spot. We have then, the apparent 
proof that the vegetation became hard and perfect coal after its burial, in time to 
furnish boulders now found in the coarse sandrock only 13 feet above it. In other 
words, the time for the accumulation of 12 feet of shales, added to whatever interval 
there might have been before the incoming of the sand, was long enough for the per- 
fecting of the coal. This time is very indefinite, of course, but measured by strati- 
graphical accumulation, somewhat after the manner of Prof. Dana's time-ratios, it is 
geologically very short. 

In Wayne county, West Virginia, I found near the bottom of a very coarse 
sandrock, and separated by about 10 feet of bituminous shale from a thin seam 
of coal, quite a mass of angular fragments of coal. Some of the fragments were 
worn the merest trifle, but most were angular, and some were sharply wedge- 
shaped. It is impossible to belicve that fragments of so tender a material could have 
been subjected to the attrition of the coarse sand with which they were transported, 
and in which they are now embedded, for any considerable distance. Hence, they 
were torn from some seam of coal not far away. It is, moreover, unreasonable to 
suppose, that the cavity of excavation could have extended far down to the lowest 
and oldest coals, from the fact, stated in the other case, that the work of excavation 
must have taken place below the surface of the water, the last formed seam being at 
the time at least 10 or 12 fect below that surface. If the coal came from the seam, 
first below, it is reasonable to infer that the vegetation of the seam had passed through 
the processes of bituminization and final solidification, during the interval between 
the time of the burial by sediments of the coal marsh, and the filling in of 10 or 12 
feet of intervening materials. The only other possible explanation of these facts 
is that some portion of the area of the lower Coal-measures had been raised above 
its proper place beneath the waters, and either constituted headlands from which 
the waters of the ocean could tear away the fragments of coal and transport them to 
their present location, or formed highlands from which rivers might have brought 
down the coal debris. So far as my observations go, there is not ashadow of proof of 
any such upheaval during the progress of the formation of our coal-seams, but, on 
the other hand, all observed facts, militate against such a supposition. 

I have observed another class of facts which have interested me much, and which, 
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‘perhaps, may have a bearing upon the same point. Over considerable horizontal 
areas, I sometimes find the coal planed off as if it had already become a solid sub- 
stance. For example, on Sunday creek, Perry county, I find the thick, or 11 
‘feet seam of coal, (Nelsonville or Straitsville seam), eroded in various places and to 
varying depths from the top. Sometimes it is planed or ground away to the depth of 
a foot, sometimes the whole upper bench is gone, and again the erosion has taken 
‘away tbe upper and part of the middle benches. These several benches are always 
seen in great distinctness in the seam in its normal development, being separated by 
thin partings of slate. The sandrock fills the space once occupied by the coal. This 
sandrock rests unconformably upon the eroded edges of the coal. The usual cover 
of the coal is shales, sometimes 20 feet or more thick, and there is every reason to 
believe that such shales were first deposited over the coal at the eroded places. At 
some subsequent time and after the vegetation had become coal, currents of water 
carried away the soft shales, and perhaps with the aid of moving sand, planed off 
‘the upper portion of the coal-seam. It is possible that ice may have been the agent 
in some cases. This erosion has been done in a smooth and even manner, and there 
are no traces of that kind of rough work, which the same force would have performed, 
if the material acted on were a mass of soft and unconsolidated decomposed or 
decomposing vegetable matter. 

In another coal-seam, which I traced for miles in West Virginia, the upper part of 
the original seam, had almost everywhere been planed off by a force which left over the 
coal coarse sand, now hardened into a sandrock. In some places, I found the remnants 
of the original top of the seam with shale over it. It appeared evident, that the sand- 
rock was not the first cover of the coal vegetation. No plants or fragments of trees 
such as often show themselves in the roof of coal-seams, could anywhere be found in 
it. In the concavities, in the under surface of the rock, I found the coal which filled 
them, preserving its horizontal lamination. Apparently the top of the coal-seam 
after it had become a comparatively solid body, had been planed off, and the sand 
‘which covered it adjusted itself to the little inequalities of the surface of the cval. 
The interval between the time when the vegetable matter was first accumulated, 
and the time when its first covering of shale was removed and the sands brought 
in, might have been very great, but relatively to the.time of the accumulation of 
the whole Coal-measures it was very brief. 

The buried vegetation of the coal-marshes re-appears after the lapse of long 
geological ages, in three pretty well marked varieties of coal, viz., the more bituminous or 

“ eaking, the dry splint, and the cannel, all grouped under the general head of bitumi- 
"nous as distinguished from the metamorphic anthracite. The more bituminous or 
pitch coal appears to be the natural or normal form which the unaltered vegetation 
took when buried. Any one familiar with the details of our bituminous coal fields, 
has often seen in the shales and slates films of this bright resinous coal, where single 
trunks or branches of Sigillaria, Lepidodendron, or of large ferns, like Pecopteris arbor- 
escens, have been buried with an almost perfect exclusion of air. Such films of coal 
are derived from the bark layers, the interior portion of the tree always, in these 
cases, disappearing without adding to the quantity of coal. Dr. Dawson regards tbe 
mineral charcoal, common in most seams of coal, as the product of the partially 
decomposed inner bark, and of the more woody portion of the tree, with portions of 
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other vegetation. In some cases which have fallen under my observation, where 
there was reason to believe that the tree had been prostrated while a living tree and 
buried without any previous decomposition, both barks were converted into bright 
and resinous coal. From this we may, perhaps, infer that if the whole mass of 
vegetation forming a coal-seam were completely buried, without any previous 
decomposition, we miglıt expect the whole to be converted into bright coal. Some- 
times we find the coal very bright and pitch-like in a considerable portion of the seam, 
showing scarcely any mineral charcoal, or those laminations of duller color, which 
are generally supposed to indicate the more decomposed vegetable matter of leaves, 
fronds and smaller plants. Dr. Dawson thus writes: “I would also observe that, 
though in the roof shales and other associated beds, it is ustally only the cortical 
layer of trees that appear as compact and bituminous coal, yet I have found specimens 
which show that, in the coal-seams themselves, true woody tissues have been con- 
verted into structureless coal, forming like the coniferous trees converted into jet in 
more modern formations, thin bands of very pure bituminous material.” The proba- 
bility is that the less the sub-aerial decay, the more perfectly bituminized and 
structureless becomes the resulting coal. Nothing would be so likely to prevent such 
decay as immersion in water, and such immersion must play an important part in the 
formation of the more highly bituminous and caking coals. “In the putrefaction of 
wood under water or imbedded in aqueous deposits,” says Dawson, “a change occurs 
in which the principal loss consists in carbon and oxygen; and the resulting coaly 
product contains proportionally more hydrogen than the original wood. This is the 
condition of the compact bituminous coal. * * * ® The mineral charcoal results 
from sub-aerial decay, the compact coal from sub-aqueous putrefaction more or less 
modified by heat and exposure to air.” 

Prof. T. S. Hunt, in the Canadian Naturalist, July, 1861, gives the results of the 
analyses by various chemists, taken chiefly from Bischof’s Chemical Geology, showing 
the relative proportions of the elements in wood, peat, coal, asphalt and petroleum. 
He states that “ the nitrogen, which, in most cases, was included with the oxygen in 
the analysis, has been disregarded, and the oxygen and hydrogen, for the sake of 
comparison, have been calculated for twenty-four equivalents of carbon.” 


1. Vegetable fibre or cellulose...... decacs cecseeces sucess seaeee sence senses snseeueus Ca H» Ono 
2. Wood, mean composition .......c...sssscsecsseee cesseeaee aveces ons neren see senses Cas Hiss Or0e 
8. Peat (Vaux) ....ccccccscecc cer ccevecese coscncens seceaseeresesceees soses sensesaes sesens Ca Hus O10 
4. * (Regrault)...... ccc... sense uessansnsensnsn nenn un onsssnenenensnsnnennnonnen Cu Hus Oo 
5. Brown coal (Schroetter) ..........sscccesecssscenee converses seneneecs cesses cavesenes Cu Hrs Oro 
6. “ (Woskresensky) anessnsensnncnenenene ccceenees coe eee es nennen onen Cu His O18 
7. Limite (Vaux) ...... u... cccccssee cecece creeeeee seen snenen seeseeaeanssoeses onen Cu Hirs Oe 
8. Lignite passing into mineral resin (Regnault)............... sense sesesees Cu His Os, 
9. Bituminous coal (Regmault).............scsecese sesenesee anensnene sueeeaeee senses Ca Hio Ons 
10. “ WO penuuunen passe sannnnen sunsnn sennna nenne nnnnne cre une Cu Ho O17 
11. “ ME nanan ceavccece annonsese senansuas nanannann nennen nenn Cu Hse Ons 
12. “ ME Neeeeeaee nssenannn on seceeee ceeeee snseceeaueeces encess Cu Hs Dos 
13: “  (Kuehnert and Graeger) ....sscccscccees coceeseen aveseaees Cu Hre Ons 
14. “ mean composition (Johnston)... sonssensnananse Ca, Hy 0,-0, 
15. Albert coal (Wetherell)...... ......... Sespaceee  sbeeeaee conten cueees unsnernusenee Ca His. Ore 
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16. Asphalt, Auvergne.csesensenensnsnnssnnnsnsnnneenn seeses cnseee ceases cveces anne Cu Hira Os: 
17. “ Naples BRSPERPPRRFRREPFFRRREFFREFPFERPERGETEUETETURSETERRTTELELLTELETTTELETT Cu Hue Os. 
18. Elastic bitumen, Derbyshire (Johnston)........0 esses seccasees cas nennen Cx Hn Oss 
19. Bitumen of Idria........... penccce ansnauasn seoeceees ansnan san sescesecs sonsna coreonsne Cu Hs 
20. Petroleum and Naptha ..........0..0eces cecnecnes conseenee cnvees soseoene o seeneeees Cu Ha 

To these analyses add— 
Cork serie rrr err rrr rrrrr Try rrr rr rrrrrrrrirerrrrrirrerirrre retire rier Ca Hiss Oc: 
Lycopodium (Duconi)......... esse b ccevenseecceeccsces tenses seesersaceen cee es seeeees Ca Hiss N Ose 


“Tt will be seen,” ‘writes Prof. Hunt—as quoted by Dr. Dawson in an article in 
American Journal of Science for April, 1871—“ from this comparison that, in ultimate 
composition, Cork and Lycopodium are nearer to Lignite than to woody fibre; and 
may be converted into coal with far less loss of carbon and hydrogen than the latter. 
They, in fact, approach closer in composition to resins and fats than to wood, and 
moreover, like those substances, repel water, with which they are not easily moist- 
ened, and thus are able to resist those atmospheric influences which affect the decay 
of woody tissue.” | 

The finding of spores and spore-cases of Lycopodium in some samples of coal, by 
Prof. T. H. Huxley, led that distinguished naturalist to conclude that coal was chiefly 
composed of such material. With Dr. Dawson, I am constrained to doubt this con- 
clusion. That the cortical layers of Sigillaria, &c., do form bright resinous coal, 
without any aid of spores and spore-cases, is seen not only in the shales connected 
with seams of coal, but often, most distinctly, in the coal itself. The natural inference 
is that similar laminae of pure coal are of similar origin. The similarity of chemical 
constitution of modern Cork and spores of Lycopodium, makes it ae eagv to suppose 
that the bark of the ancient Sigillaria, &c. ‚could have formed coal as the spores of 
the ancient Lycopodium. So far as I have detected spore-cases,—and very large and 
finely-preserved ones are found in the Straitsville coal,—they are found in the more 
dull and less pure laminae of the coal. 

It is an interesting fact that the beautiful, smooth, vertical planes, which are found, 
more or less, in all coals, and which, in the same scam always have a uniform direc- 
tion, and determine the “face” of the coal, are far more abundant in the more resinous 
or pitch-like varieties. The thin pellicles of bright coal formed when a trunk of 
Sigillaria or other tree is buried in the slates, show these planes in great perfection 
and profusion. In whatever way the tree may lie, these vertical joints, if joints they 
may be called, always maintain a constant direction with reference to the points of 
the compass. In the coal-seams of Southern Ohio, the direction of these planes is 
proximately cast and west, the variation not often being greater than 15° north of 
west and south of east. I have sometimes found, besides the principal or fundamen- 
tal planes, a second system forming a uniform angle with the first. In West Virginia, 
I have found a seam of coal in which these planes held a north-west and south-east 
direction. 

The splint coal possesses a less pitch-like character, is nog laminated in structure, 
and generally contains more mineral charcoal. The laminae are harder and tougher 
and much more difficult to break. The fracture of the coal is sharply ragged and 
splintery and never vertical, as in the case of the more bituminous and shining varie- 
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ties. It is evident that the vegetation was more exposed to alternate conditions of 
moisture and dryness, was thoroughly leached and brought thereby into a condition 
of fibrous toughness. Such coal compares with the more bituminous and pitch-like 
coal as fibrous wrought-iron compares with brittle cast-iron. The splint coal separates 
into large and firm tabular plates, which return to the blow of the hammer a sound 
almost metallic in character. 

Sometimes aseam of coal passes, by almost imperceptible gradations, from the highly 
bituminous into splint, and in several instances, I have found layers of each alterna- 
ting in the same scam. 

The splint coal is always an open and dry burning coal. It never melts and swells 
in the fire like the caking variety, and, for this reason, is specially adapted, in the 
raw state, to the smelting of iron. 


Cannel Coal. We should expect that in the swampy flats of the Coal Period, 
there would be wet places filled with muck or vegetable mud, similar to those 
we often find in such swamps to-day. In the modern muck-bog, the structure — 
of the vegetation is almost entirely obliterated, and there results a fine soft vege- 
table mud, which, when dried, forms a dark and almost impalpable powder. We 
find the proof of the existence of similar locations of vegetable mud in the old 
coal-producing areas. They were probably not the only wet places ;—(for what has 
already been said of the origin of the more bituminous or pitch-like coals, implies 
the existence of much water ;)—but they were the wet places in which the vegetation 
became so thoroughly decomposed, that when afterwards buried, compressed and 
bituminized, it was changed into a hard compact stratum of coal, showing little lustre, 
often no lamination, and breaking with conchoidal fracture. It is probable that there 
were vast quantities of vegetable mud formed which did not go to constitute seams of 
cannel coal, but were floated away by currents, and mingling with mineral sediments 
settled in the more quiet waters of the shallows, thus forming strata of bituminous 
slates and shales. Such strata are very common, and, when carefully traced, are gen- 
erally found to align themselves on the geological horizons of seams of coal. Hence, 
they serve as excellent guides as we traverse the breaks of continuity in a coal-scam. 
Every stratum of bituminous shale in our Productive Coal-measures, implics the 
existence on the same proximate horizon of a coal-marsh, and should always be noted 
and studied with this fact in mind. 

When in the mud forming such bituminous shales, the carbonate of iron has been 
introduced, we have a stratum of black band ore, unless, as is more often the case, 
the iron is brought by the force of affinity into nodular masses. 

In the water over the accumulating vegetable mud, fishes, mollusks and other 
forms of life sometimes abounded, and these were entombed in the mud. 

In the ooze, the Stigmaria almost reveled, penetrating it in almost every direction, 
and these curious vegetable forms with their spreading rootlets are found in the 
greatest abundance in cannel coals, all flattened but in exquisite preservation. The 
existence of so many Sfigmaria in the cannel coals, the beds of which often extend for 
many miles, almost necessitates the conclusion that they grew in situ. If the Stigmaria 
is always a truce root of the Sigillaria, or other tree, as held by Dr. Dawson and others, 
we must conclude that trees, having these roots attached, grew in the wettest parts of 
the marsh, which were therefore not open lagoons as some have supposed. But Dr. 
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Dawson asserts that “ Sigillarix grew on the same soils which supported Conifers 
Lepidodendra, Cordaites and Ferns, plants which could not have grown in water.” He 
also claims, that most of the under-clays which, so far as I know, universally contain 
rootlets of Stigmariz, ‘‘are, in short, loamy or clay soils, and must have been suffi- 
ciently above water to admit of drainage.”” These views require us to believe that 
the Stigmarix could not have grown where they are found in cannel coal, but were 
- floated to their present places as detached roots. If thus floated, we should expect 
that they would sometimes show local accumulations in drifted heaps. So far as my 
observations go, they are very evenly distributed over the whole cannel coal areas. 
Moreover, if detached and floated bodies, and afterwards buried in the accumulating 
mud, we should naturally expect them also to go to decay and form vegetable muck 
similar to the surrounding mass. 

On the other hand, Lesquereux, Goldenberg and others hold that the true Stigmana 
was an aquatic plant. Lesquereux thus writes: “It is my belief that the genus Stig- 
maria does not represent tree roots, but floating stems, of which species of the genus 
Sigillaria constitute the flowers or fruit bearing stems.” It was, if I understand his 
views, only under favorable circumstances of a more solid ground for anchorage that 
these stems produced the stalks, or more properly trunks, by which the fructification was 
secured. By this theory it is certainly more easy to explain the vast number of Stigmariz. 
found in cannel coals. By it we may, perhaps, also account for the equally great numbers 
of Stigmari# found in some of the sandrocks of the lower Coal-measures of Ohio, in 
which Sigillarix are but seldom found. Since we often find Stignariz in the bitumin- 
ous coal, the “ floating stem” theory would harmonize with the other opinion of Mr- 
Lesquereux, arrived at after careful study of the marshes and peat bogs of Europe and 
America, that the coal was formed in similar marshes skirted by the ocean, which 
would furnish the needed conditions for the growth of such aquatie vegetation as he 
regards the Stigmaria to be. With the questions of physiological botany involved in 
the determination of the generic affinitics of this strange plant, I have nothing to do. 
They belong to the palico-botanists. Schimper, in his recent great work on Vegetable 
Palxontology, after giving the views of different authors, says: “We conclude that, 
admitting the radical nature of the Stigmaria, we remain very doubtful as to their 
gencric determination, and still more as to their specific reference.” 

In a scam of coal which I traced for many miles in West Virginia, the coal at one 
locality is chiefly resinous and bright, and further on passes into a dry splint, and at 
other points changes into cannel. In one place the vegetable mud, which formed the 
cannel, was deposited upon a floor of accumulated vegetable matter, which now con- 
stitutes a layer of splint. This mass of vegetation had had its day at the surface 
when that surface was much dryer, but had afterward sunk in the depression of the 
marsh which formed the muck basin. In another place the cannel coal has over it a 
layer of splint. In the latter case, the condition of things in the original forming 
period would resemble that of some of our present marshes, where we find a vegetable 
ooze below, covered by a quaking surface of growing vegetation including, sometimes, 
trees of considerable size. If such a marsh were buried under a heavy mass of sedi- 
mentary matter and chemical reactions were to take place similar to those of the coal 
era, we should have something akin to canncl coal below, and above, either a highly 
bituminous or splint coal, as the case might be. 
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These general views of the origin of cannel coal I give because they are the results 
of independent observation on my part. Other geologists have expressed views 
essentially the same. Mr. Lesquereux has stated that ‘‘cannel coal has been formed 
under water from more decomposed vegetables.” Prof. Newberry long since declared 
that cannel coal was formed from finely macerated vegetable tissues. Dr. Dawson 
attributes cannel coal to “ vegetable mud,” and his view is endorsed by Sir Charles 
Lyell. 


Ashes in Coals. The variation in the percentage of ashes in coals is very great. 
This variation may arise from three causes: 

First. The coals may have been formed from different kinds of vegetable tissues 
which themselves contained varying quantities of ash. It is well known that the 
. different parts of a modern tree, the bark, wood, leaves, &c., give different percentages 
of ash. Hence coal formed from different parts of the ancient vegetation would 
doubtless show similar differences. The least ash found in any Ohio coal is 0.77 per 
cent., and a sample from the same part of the same seam at another location gave 
0.85 per cent. These samples contained a very large amount of mineral charcoal, 
more than I have ever found in any other scam of coal. No examination by the 
microscope has been made in this case to determine what parts of the plants have 
formed the charcoal. Dr. Dawson has found in the mineral charcoal of the Nova’ 
Scotia coals Last tissue from the inner bark of the Sigillaria and Lepidodendron: 
especially of the former; discigerous wood vessels and scalariform vessels of the same and 
other forms of plants; vascular bundles of ferns and cpidermal tissues. It is possible 
that the more woody matter of the trees constituted no inconsiderable part of the 
usual mineral charcoal, and the ash of this would be less than that of coal formed 
more completely from leaves and from the cortical layers. Samples for analysis, 
selected with great care, might determine this point. 

Second. The quantity of ash would be in proportion to the decay and waste of the 
vegetation. The ash or inorganic matter of the plant would remain and accumulate, 
while, in the decay, the organic portions might be entirely dissipated, as is seen in 
the rotting of wood in our forests at the present day. The more extensive and longer 
continued the decay, the larger the amount of ash in the final residuum of coal. 

Third. The ash is increased by the deposition of sediment from overflows of the 
coal marsh by muddy waters. This sediment would become intimately mixed with 
the whole vegetable mass. In some seams of coal we find these sediments so exceed- 
ingly fine that they leave a film upon the horizontally accumulating lamine thinner 
than the most delicate tissue paper. Sometimes these sediments are so great in 
quantity as to make the ash very excessive and the coal practically worthless. Inthe 
ordinary bituminous coals of Ohio, Prof. Wormley has found the average ash of 88 
samples from south-eastern Ohio to be 4.715 per cent., and that of 64 samples from 
north-eastern Ohio to be 5.120 per cent. 

The quantity of ash in cannel coals has a very wide range of variation. This might 
be expected, for the shallow water standing perhaps a good part of the time in the 
places where cannel coal was formed, would be an almost constant bearer of sedi- 
ments, especially if such shallows had openings, wider or narrower, with the occan 
on the one side, or with rivers and their bayous on the other, through which such 
sediments might be introduced. The existence of such openings or channels from 
the ocean may be assumed from the forms of marine life which entered the inner 
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water areas where the cannel was formed. Furthermore, these interior shallows 
being the lowest parts of the marshy area, the waters draining into them from adja- 
cent higher grounds would bring in more or less earthy matter. For these reasons it 
is hardly to be expected that cannel coal would yield a light ash. The smallest ash 
I have seen recorded is 2 per cent., while the largest may be 30 or 40, or even more 
per cent. Many cannel coals are too earthy to be of any value. 

I append some analyses of coal ashes. 


Analyses of Ash of Coals by Frof. Wormley. 


No. 1. No. 2. 


























co — ann a ee een 

Per cent. | Per cent. || Per cent. | Per cent. 

of ash. of coal. of ash. of coal. 
Silieic acid ......... nennen cece cece sonnnonee onen sevens 49.10 1.645 37.40 0.2880 
Iron, SOSQUIOXIAC.......0. eee coe eee enceeees nn 3.68 0.123 | 9.73 0.0749 
- Alumina 20. cc... ccc eee cece ences nenn ve eees sonen nen $8.60 1.293 40.77 0.3139 
Lime 0.2... csecccec ences, cocece secceece anennn unsere 4.53 0.152 6.27 0.0483 
Magnesia. ...... ..ccceses snnene onsnen cones ence seeweeees 0.16 0.005 1.60 0.0123 
Potash and sodir......ccs ccecceece cecces ceceee anne 1.10 0.037 | 1.29 0.0099 
“Phosphoric acid cz... seneeeeen snnneneee nee anne 2.23 0.075 0.51 0.0039 
Sulphuric acid ......... cece ensonn none nennen 0.07 0.002 1.99 0.0153 
Sulphur, combined ...... cnscseesesren sesssenen on 0.14 0.005 0.08 0.0006 
Chlorine.....csurersonsenoaneen seonennen sucess succes nes Trace. Trace. —[licc.cc ccecceece| sc cece sorsannen 

Total ..ccccsscse csssecses cesses cesses anna 99.61 3.337 | 99.64 0.767 


No.1. Ash from Youghiogheny coal, western Pennsylvania. 
No. 2. Ash from J. Sells’ coal, Pigeon creek, Jackson county, Ohio. 


In No. 2 the ash is very light, being a little less than 0.77 percent. It contains more 
iron and sulphuric acid than No. 1, but much less phosphoric acid. In both ashes 
the largest part is made up of silicic acid and alumina. In both cases, also, there is 
a notable amount of potash and soda, showing that the ashes possess fertilizing power. 


Sulphur. This is a deleterious clement found in all coals, not excepting the an- 
thracites which have been subjected to a heating or baking process sufficient to expel 
the original bituminous portion. 

In bituminous coals it exists in different combinations. A part of it is combined 
with iron to form the bi-sulphide, a part passes off with the volatile hydro-carbons, 
and a part remains with the fixed carbon of the coke, and a little remains in the ash. 
A sample of Youghiogheny coal, analyzed by Prof. Wormley, gave of sulphur 0.98 
percent. Of this sulphur (only) 0.097 per cent. was combined with iron as a bi-sul- 
phide ; 0.223 per cent. passed off with the volatile matter in coking; 0.653 per cent. 
was found remaining with the fixed carbon, and 0.007 per cent. remained in the ash. 
£o far as I know, chemists have not yet ascertained the exact nature of the combina- 
nations, if any, made by the sulphur with the fixed carbon. Whether the sulphur 
combines with the carbon of the coke in any known form of sulphide would appear 
doubtful, from the volatile character of such compounds, which would apparently 
necessitate their elimination in the process of coking. 

From the analvsis above given, it is very obvious that the common notion that the 
sulphur in coals is in combination with iron, is quite a mistaken one. This is further 
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illustrated by the following table of analyses, by Prof. Wormley, showing the percent- 
age of sulphur in several different coalsand that of theiron, and also the proportion of 
sulphur that could have been combined with the iron. 


— 
— 





| 
Sulphur in coal... en. 0.57 | 1.18 | 0.98 | 2.00 | 0.91 | 0.86 | 0.57 | 0.74 | 4.04 
Iron in coal ann anne 0.075| 0.742) 0.086) 0.425} 0.122] 0.052] 0.102] 0.102) 2.05 
Sulphur required by iron.) 0.086| 0.848| 0.097 0.480 0.139] 0.06 | 0.116) 0.116) 2.343 





These facts are most interesting and, as will be scen presently, have great practical 
importance. ; 

While the proportions of sulphur of the bi-sulphide to the total sulphur in differ- 
ent coals are various, it will also be seen that the proportions of that which passes off 
with the gases in coking to the total, are equally various. 


Among Prof. Wormlcy’s analyses, I find the following: 








No. 1.!No. 2.|NO. 3.1No. 4..No. 5.INo. 6.INo. 7. ° 




















Sulphur in coal anasnaesennnanensnnenneennen ce | 0.49 | 0.93 | 0.91 | 0.68 | 0.57 | 0.56 | 0.98 
Sulphur left in coke... cc... eee nennen ' 0.082} 0.015 0.007! 0.30 | 0.43 | 0.46 | 0.66 
Difference, passing off in gascs..........0 Ä 0.408] 0.915 0.903) 0.58 | 0.14 | 0.10 | 0.32 

No. 1, coal of lower bench of Straitsville seam. ‘ 

No. 2, «middle “ “ “ 

No. 3, “ lower part of seam, J. Scll#, Pigeon creck, Jackson county. 

No. 4, “ . upper ic éé sé sé «u «6 

No. 5, “ Jackson Hill, “ Jackson county. 

No. 6, “ Briat Hill “Youngstown. 


No. 7, “ Youghiogheny, Pennsylvania. 


For gas making, the less sulphur entering the gases, the better, since it must be 
removed by purification. For the blast furnace, the less sulphur remaining in the 
coke the better, since it is the sulphur in the coke which is injurious, and not that in 
the volatile hydro-carbons, which pass off in the top of the furnace stack. 

In some cases, however, where the gas carries with it most of the sulphur, the gas 
may be so superior in illuminating power as to warrant its use, notwithstanding the 
increased cost of purification. For example, the average sulphur of the whole seam, 
of 11 feet in thickness, at New Straitsville, is 0.792 per cent. Of this, 0.683 per cent. 
enters the gas, but the illuminating power being on an average that of 18 candles, the 
gas is preferred to that made from the Youghiogheny coal, into which there enters 
but 0.32 per cent. of sulphur, but lias an illuminating power of only 14 candles. 

In the evolving of gas from coals a part of the volatile combustible matter condenses 
into tarry matter, and has to be deducted in our calculations from the total gas, the re- 
mainder being the fixed or permanent gas. The difference between the whole volatile 
combustible product and the permanent gaseous matter is often very considerable, 
and this difference varies in different coals. Prof. Wormley gives the following illus- 
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tration: “A coal which contained only 27.70 per cent. of volatile combustible mat- 
ter evolved 3.32 cubic feet of fixed gas per pound, whilst another, which contained 
35.80 per cent. of volatile combustible matter, evolved only 3.03 cubic feet per pound.” 
Of 14 samples tested, the average volatile combustible matter was 33.54 per cent., and 
that of the fixed gas in cubic feet per pound of coal was 3.306. Gas-works practically 
obtain more gas per pound than the chemists, doubtless, through a redistillation of 
tarry matters and their conversion into permanent gas. Prof. Wormley also suggests 
that at such works ‘the measurement is taken at a higher temperature ; a difference 
of five degrees changing the volume of gas about one per cent.” From “a fair aver- 
age sample of Youghiogheny coal,” Prof. W. obtains “only about 3} cubic feet of gas 
per pound, whercas, in the ordinary manufacture of illuminating gas, this coal, as is 
well known, yields about 4 cubic feet per pound of coal.”’ 

The sulphur in coals is derived fron: two sources, viz: from the vegetation itself 
and from the water of the ocean. Bischof states that “the ash of beech wood 
contains as much sulphuric acid and peroxide of iron as would suffice to form iron 
pyrites amounting to 743577 of the weight of the wood. The peroxide of iron would 
yield 23 times as much pyrites, if sulphates were brought in contact with it from 
outwards. Fir wood can give rise to the formation of ten times as much iron pyrites 
as beech wood.” 

The large amount of carbonaceous matter of the coal vegetation acting upon the 
wkaline and earthy sulphates in the sea water would, with the aid of proto-carbonate 
of iron, form more or less pyrites, and Bischof asserts that it is actually formed in 
this way. IIc, however, limits the action upon sulphates, as far as it goes on in the sea, 
to the decomposition of sulphate of lime. But these chemical reactions only explain 
so much of the sulphur as is combined with iron as pyrites or bi-sulphide. It is 
barely possible that so large a body of decomposing carbonaccous matter might set 
free more sulphuric acid from the sulphates than there was iron to combine with, and 
the excess, probably losing its oxygen, went to form new combinations with the 
organic matter of the decomposing vegetation. ‘ 

I can, in conclusion, notice only one or two matters of practical importance in the 
use of bituminous coals. The vast quantity of excellent iron ore in our land, with a 
corresponding amount of exccllent fuel for smelting it, points to this country as one 
destined to become the leading nation in iron manufactures. In this industry our 
bituminous coals are already beginning to play an important part. 

The pre-requisites for a good furnace coal are, if we use the raw or uncoked coal, a 
dry or open-burning quality, little sulphur, a reasonably small ash, sufficient fixed 
carbon and firmness of coke. If coke, and not raw coal, be used, it should be firm 
and capable of resisting pressure, and contain as small percentages of sulphur and ash 
as possible. Sulphur in coal is a prime difficulty, but this is becoming better and 
better understood by iron manufacturers. Of late years, attempts have been made, 
with greater or less success, to separate the sulphur from coal by a somewhat expen- 
sive mechanical process, viz., by crushing the coal and floating off by water the lighter 
and purer portions, which are saved and afterward converted into coke. The rest, 
composed of the coal charged heavily with bi-sulphide of iron, and of slate, is thrown 
away. When, however, the sulphur is not combined with iron as a bi-sulphide, but 
is in other combinations, as has already been shown, this mechanical process must 
fail. And even when, as is often the case, the bi-sulphide is disseminated evenly 
through the whole mass of the coal, and is not in a segregated condition in the form 
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of lamine, discs, &c., there will also be a failure in the separation. The sulpur may 
be combined with the lightest and apparently purest portion of the coal, if quality is 
to be determined by specific gravity. 

For illustration, I give the analysis of a coal which appeared in every way prom- 
ising, and contained no visible bi-sulphide of iron. There was found in it, by Prof. 
Wormley, 0.39 per cent. of iron. This iron would require 0.445 per cent. of sulphur 
to form the usual bi-sulphide. Besides this amount, there remained in the coal 2.885 
per cent. of sulphur. This large amount of sulphur could not be removed by any 
washing process, since it is disseminated throngh the whole mass of the coal. If the 
purification of the coal is, therefore, to be attempted by discriminating, by a mechani- 
cal process, the relative specific gravities, the method will only be successful where 
the sulphur isin the form of bi-sulphide of iron, and this is in a segregated form. 

Another important point to be determined in the use of bituminous coal for iron- 
making is the physical character of the coke. If raw coal is uscd, it is speedily con- 
verted into coke in the top of the furnace, and descends as such to the bottom, where 
it is consumed and the chief heat produced. While in the bottom there rests upon 
it, and upon the other materials which have descended with it, the burden of the 
whole vertical column of the contents of the furnace directly above. The coke, there- 
fore, should be firm and solid to hold up this superincumbent mass. If it is, on the 
other hand, tender and crushes under the weight, it becomes compacted together, 
the blast does not penctrate it, and a slow and imperfect combustion is the result. 
From such impeded combustion many and &reat evils arise, which are familiar to all 
intelligent iron-masters. To this cause, more than to any other, is to be attributed 
the “bad working” of so many furnaces usiug tender fuels. The strongest cokes are 
made from the more highly bituminous and caking coals, such as melt and swell when 
heated, and after the bituminous gases are driven off, leave a hard, cinder-like mass, 
which has an almost metallic lustre and a metallic ring when struck. * Such coke, 
either cold or hot, is broken with difficulty, and will resist great pressure without 
crushing. The best English coke of this type is made from the North Durham coal. 
It is the strength and firmness of this coke that renders the very high furnaces of the 
Cleveland Iron District possible. The coke made from a similar highly cementing 
coal at Connellsville, Pa., has a somewhat similar firm and obdurate quality. All 
cokes made from the soft and caking coals have a tendency to be more or less firm, 
from the fact that such coals soften and melt when heated. The best coke comes from 
the most thorough fusion of the coal. On the other hand, the open and dry-burning 
coals show a very different behavior in the fire. They do not melt and swell, and, 
consequently, change but slightly their original form. A block of such coal parts 
with its bituminous gases through cracks which more generally open along the plancs 
of lamination. The resulting coke is darker in color, less coherent and firm, and less 
able to sustain the pressure at the bottom of the furnace stack. Of course some of the 
cokes of each class are much firmer than others. Often iron-masters using dry coals 
in the raw state, and finding that they do not obtain sufficient heat, resort to the use 
of acertain proportion of firm coke. The difliculty is not, I think, in the want of 
heating power in the raw coal, for its coke may have quite as much fixed carbon as 
the other coke used, but in the simple fact that, in the first instance the fire is par- 
tially smothered by the compacted condition of the fuel, while, in the other case, the 
weaker coke of the raw coal is reinforced by the stronger, and thus the whole mass 
of the fuel is kept in better condition to be permeated by the blast. 
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There are very great advantages in large and high furnaces, as has been practically 
shown in the Cleveland Iron District, England, and theoretically by I. Lowthian Bell 
in his masterly papers in the Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. 

In Ohio we have a vast supply of dry burning bituminous coals, more or less splint 
in character, of great purity and excellence, which can be obtained very cheaply. 
These coals must largely be used for iron-making and will be; but the character of 
each kind of coal must be carefully ascertained, and the nature of the cokes must also 
be carefully studied. Notwo coals are exactly alike, and it is not wise to copy blindly 
the forms of foreign furnaces, which have succeeded under entirely different circum- 
stances and conditions. 
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GEOLOGY OF THE CINCINNATI GROUP. 


HAMILTON, CLERMONT, WARREN AND BUTLER COUNTIES 


BY EDWARD ORTON. 


Pror. J. S. Newrerry, Chief Geologist: 

Dear Srr:—I herewith transmit my contribution to the First Volume of the Final 
Report of the Ohio Geological Survey. It comprises a discussion of the General 
Geology of the Cincinnati Group—and in connection with this, reports upon the four 
counties of Hamilton, Clermont, Warren and Butler—in which this formation is best 
shown. A report on the Geology of Clarke county is also appended. 

If the manuscript bids fair to cover more ground than has been assigned to my 
district in the forthcoming volume, I should select for omission the reports on Warren 
and Butler countics—one or both—rather than any of the other material submitted. 

I take this opportunity to say that the present reports embody in part the results 
of the very faithful and competent labors of Messrs. F. C. Hill and R. B. Warder, 
who have been employed as assistants on the survey of the district herein described. 

In treating of the Geology of the Cincinnati grgup, I have freely availed myself of 
all the sources of information open to me, but I wish especially to acknowledge the 
obligations I am under to those gentlemen in and around Cincinnati, who have given 
particular attention to the geology of the very interesting formation that derives its 
name from their city. From many of them I have received very valuable informa- 
tion relating to the work in hand, but a few of them have rendered such special and 
important aid that 1 should do wrong if I omitted from this report the particular 
mention of their names. I refer to Messrs. U. P. James, C. B. Dyer, S. F. Miller and 
S. T. Carley. 

To Messrs. John Howell and John Snvder, of Clarke county, and to Mr. L. C. Moore, 
of Clermont county, I am also greatly indebted for assistance in working out the 
details of the local geology of these districts. 

I remain, with great respect, 
Very truly yours, 
EDWARD ORTON. 
YeELLow Sprixcs, Onto, October Ist, 1872. 














CHAPTER X. 


THE CINCINNATI GROUP, OR BLUE LIMESTONE 
FORMATION. 


‚ HAMILTON, CLERMONT, WARREN AND BUTLER COUNTIES. 


The bedded rocks of several of the south-western counties of Ohio, 
must be referred in whole or in part to a single geological formation, viz: 
the Cincinnati Group. Haniilton, Clermont and Brown counties contain 
no other rock formation within their limits. Warren and Butler hold, 
in addition, outliers of cliff limestone, but of inconsiderable extent. 
Adams, Highland, Clinton, Green, Clarke, Miami, Montgomery and 
Preble, all give exposures of the Cincinnati Group in their valleys— 
some of them of quite ample area, and others that are only to be seen in 
the thread-like channels of their southernmost water-coursces. 

In those portions of the Ohio Geological Reports of 1869 and 1870, that 
pertain to the south-western portion of the State, reference is repeatedly 
made to the structure and history of the Cincinnati Group, as exhibited 
in the counties there treated of, but the main discussion of this important 
formation has been reserved until those countics should be studied which 
give the most extended and most numerous sections of it. The four 
counties named at the head of this report, viz: Hamilton, Clermont, 
Warren and Butler, certainly include the whole vertical extent of the 
Cincinnati Group as it occurs in Ohio—and there are very few peculiari- 
ties in any portion of its horizontal range that are not well exhibited 
within their area. Brown county contains as interesting and extensive 
a section of this formation as any one of those here named, and might well 
enough be treated in the same connection, but for the sake of convenience 
it was otherwise assigned, and a report on its geology, written by another 
hand, will be found in a succeeding volume. 
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In treating of the geology of the counties above named, an account 
will first be given of the great formation which is common to them all, 
after which the pcculiar geological features of each county will be sepa- 
rately discussed. The geology of the Cincinnati Group will be treated 
under the following heads: 


I.—Geological Position and Equivalents. 
II.—Divisions of the Series. 
IIJ.—Lithological Characters and Composition. 
IV.—Paleontology and General History. 


I.—GEoLocicaL Position AND EQUIVALENTS OF THE CINCINNATI GROUP. 


The approximate place in the general geological scale of the strata 
exposed in the hills of Cincinnati, has long been known. For the last 
thirty years, at least, they have been referred to the later divisions 
of Lower Silurian time. The names by which the sub-divisions of the 
Silurian and Devonian rocks of North America have generally been 
designated, are those that were given by the geologists of the New York 
Survey, and which were authoritatively published by them in their 
reports of 1842. There are several excellent reasons why the succession 
of these older rocks in New York should be assumed as the standard for 
the country at large. In the first place, some standard must be adopted, 
and the New York names have the great advantage of priority. In the 
second place, the older fossiliferous strata of the continent are nowhere 
shown to better advantage than in New York, and nowhere else is there 
a more extended and detailed series. In the third place, and finally, the 
divisions adopted in New York have been rendered available for com- 
parison by the description and figures of the fossils which they contain 
and by which they are characterized, in the splendid volumes of Paleon- 
tology, published by this State; and thus an acquaintance with these 
divisions is made imperative upon all who would study the older fossil- 
iferous rocks of America. 

In accordance with this usage, the rocks exposed at Cincinnati have 
been recognized as belonging to the Hudson, or Hudson River Group, of 
the New York geologists, and of the general geological scale of the 
country. It has been, however, found that this designation was unfor- 
tunately chosen, as some of the localitics along the Hudson river, from 
which the formation received its name, have been proved to belong toa 
very different horizon from that which was meant to be designated, viz: 
the uppermost period of the Lower Silurian. Accordingly it has been 
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proposed to drop this designation altogether, at least in its application 
to strata west of the Alleghanies, and to substitute for it the name Cin- 
cinnati Group—making this term co-extensive withthe former. Worthen 
and Meek, in a paper published by the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences 
in August, 1865, distinctly proposed this change, and in their reports 
upon the geology of Illinois, since published, the change is adopted and 
justified. 

There are certainly many grounds on which the latter designation is 
to be preferred. Its advantages are that it directs the mind to a definite 
locality, where there is a very extensive development and admirable dis- 
closure of the rocks belonging to this group, and from which abundant 
and well preserved fossils have been carried to every part of the world 
in which geology is studied. 

The name “Cincinnati Group” is accordingly used in this report as 
the equivalent of the Hudson River Group of the New York Reports, 
and of the Hudson Period of Dana. Its boundaries, therefore, are the 
Trenton Limestone below and the Upper Silurian formations above. The 
latter boundary is very precise and definite, as was shown in the reports 
of 1869 and 1870 on the geology of Montgomery and Highland counties. 
The lower boundary has not yet been definitely fixed. Enough is known, 
however, to make it certain that it is not found among the surface rocks 
of Ohio. There are beds in the vicinity of Frankfort, Kentucky, that 
are pronounced by Meek to be unmistakably of Trenton age, as deter- 
mined by the presence of certain fossils. 

At some intermediate point, then, between Frankfort and Cincinnati, 
the base of the Cincinnati Group is to be looked for. 

The Hudson River Group of New York is composed of at least two 
well-defined members, separable on lithologieal grounds, as well as by 
the fossils they contain—viz., the Utica Slate, and the Hudson River 
sandstone, or the (ray Sandstone of Oswego. There are no constant 
differences in lithological characteristics upon which divisions can be 
established in the Cincinnati Group as it is shown in the Ohio valley, 
and there isa blending of fossils here through the whole series—Trenton, 
Uticaand Hudson forms being to a considerable degree intermingled—that 
makes it difficult to establish the boundaries of any sub-divisions. It 
will, however, be shown to be probable that the lowermost beds of Cin- 
cinnati are the proper equivalent of the Utica Slate; in other words, that 
these shales and limestones were growing here, while the black Utica 
shales were in process of deposition in eastern New York. 


24 
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II. Divısıons OF THE SERIES. 


There are certain divisions, however, of this system possible which 
involve no doubtful questions like those to which reference has just been 
made, and which serve to facilitate the study of the group. These divi- 
sions are founded upon the fact that certain portions only of the series 
occur in the typical locality of the formation, viz., the Cincinnati hills, 
while in other localities, divisions both below and above these beds are 
found. The lowest beds of the Group, or in other words, the lowest rocks 
of Ohio, are not found at low water mark of the Ohio at Cincinnati, as is 
generally believed, but from the fact that the main axis of the Cincin- 
nati uplift lies to the eastward of the city, and that the dip in the vicinity 
of Cincinnati is mainly northward—points which will be dwelt upon and 
illustrated in a subsequent part of this report—it results that the river 
quarries in the central portions of Clermont county, which lie a dozen 
miles south of Cincinnati, disclose rocks that underlie by at least 50 feet 
the lowest beds at Cincinnati. 

The locality at which these lowest rocks of the State present the best 
exposures and clearest section, is Point Pleasant, and this division can 
accordingly be named the Point Pleasant beds. Its boundaries have been 
already assigned by implication; these beds beginning at low water 
mark at Cincinnati, and descending until they include the lowest rocks 
exposed in the State. It is not easy to determine with exactness the 
upper boundary above mentioned at Point Pleasant, as no facts can be 
found in either lithological or fossil characters that serve to identify any 
particular layer as the bottom layer at Cincinnati, but judging from such 
indications as both lithology and fossils furnish, it is safe to say that the 
Point Pleasant beds have at least the thickness already assigned to them, 
viz., 50 feet. 

The Cincinnati beds proper, come next in order, having for their infe- 
rior limit low water of the Ohio, and for an uppor boundary the highest 
stratum found in the Cincinnati hills. The greatest clevation above low 
water in the immediate vicinity of Cincinnati is given by the City 
Engincer as 465 feet. Abating 15 feet for the drift covering of the sur- 
face, we can certainly find 450 feet of bedded rock in this division, almost 
every foot of which lies open to study within the city limits. The only 
stratum, however, that admits of easy identification, lies at an elevation 
of 425 feet above the river, and this is accordingly assumed as the upper 
limit of this division. 

Upon differences in lithological character, with which also changes in 
fossil contents ally themselves, a sub-division of the Cincinnati beds 1s 
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possible into three groups, which may be named, respectively, in ascend- 
ing order, the River Quarry beds, the Middle Shales and the Hill Quarry beds. 
The first of these sub-divisions has a thickness of 50 feet, the second of 250 
feet, and the third of 150 feet. 

Above the highest stratum of the Cincinnati hills and the lowermost 
beds of the Upper Silurian age, 300 feet of rock intervene, that belong 
unmistakably to the same formation, being connected with it by identity 
in lithological character and by a large number of common fossils. 
These upper beds are nowhere found within twenty miles of Cincinnati, 
and yet there has never been the slightest hesitation in referring them 
to the same series to which the rocks there exhibited belong. 

There are very many points in southwestern Ohio in which admirable 
exposures of this portion of the series can be found. Among those that 
are best known, from the fact that large numbers of fossils have been 
collected at these localitics, are Oxford and Lebanon. Madison and 
Richmond, Indiana, are equally well known and equally remarkable for 
the abundance and perfection of the fossils that they furnish. This 
division occupies the northern half of Butler county, the northern and 
eastern half of Warren, the northern edge of Brown county, and makes 
up the whole of the Blue Limestone formation in Preble, Montgomery, 
Miami, Clarke, Greene, Clinton, Highland and Adams counties. In the 
valley of the Great Miami it extends from the hills around Hamilton 
northward to Troy; and in the Little Miami valley from the highest 
ground near Morrow to Goe’s station, above Xenia. The vicinity of 
Dayton gives unsurpassed facilities for studying the upper limits of this 
group. <Any of the localities named could be made to furnish an unam- 
biguous and appropriate name for this section of the Cincinnati Group. 
Geologists would at once reeognize the horizon designated if these beds 
were known as the Richmond, Madison, Oxford, Dayton or Lebanon beds. 
The last of these names has been sclected for the division now under 
eonsideration for the following reasons. The strata that form the sum- 
mit of the Cincinnati hills are found in the immediate vicinity of 
Lebanon, and the series can be traced from this point very directly to 
the Upper Silurian rocks, an advantage which Oxford docs not share. 
In fact, there are two sections in the vicinity of Lebanon that complete 
the series of the Cincinnati Group more concisely than any others known 
in the range of these rocks within the limits of Ohio. 

One of these is five miles east of Lebanon, on the Lebanon and Wil- 
mington road. Beginning where this road intersects the Little Miami 
railroad, in the river valley, the beds outcropping just above the railroad 
track are found to belong to the same horizon with the highest beds at 
Cincinnati. In following the road due east for three miles, we come 
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upon an outlier of Clinton limestone, the lowest layer of which is 320 
feet above the track of the railroad. The junction of the two formations 
is most distinctly and beautifully shown at this point. 

The other section named has even narrower limits. It is found five 
miles to the north-east of Lebanon. Starting from the river valley 
again, just opposite the Cawsar’s Creek railroad bridge, a water course that 
enters the river here can be followed in a nearly direct line to another 
outlier of Clinton limestone, which forms what is known as Morris’s 
Hill. This section is especially interesting and valuable, because the 
distance traversed is so small, not more than two miles intervening 
between the points named, and also because almost every foot of the 
included rock is shown in the bed of the stream or in the minor gorges 
that are tributary to it. The thickness of that part of the series that 
lies outside of and above Cincinnati, was determined from careful meas- 
urements of this section. No account was made, however, of dip, which 
is very small in amount in all this portion of the State, and affects this 
section less than it would one running in a different direction, as, for 
example, north and south. 

The divisions already named are established upon the fact of their 
occurrence at certain localities, as will be remembered, their presence in 
the typical section of the group at Cincinnati, or their absence from 
that section, being made the ground of separation. There are, however, 
facts in the distribution of the fossils which the rocks contain, that ally 
themselves with these divisions, and to the establishment of which, 
indeed, they are necessary. We are able, for instance, to correlate the 
beds found at various distances from the city, with the beds of the Cin- 
cinnati hills, on the evidence furnished by fossils, and on this alone. 
These facts will be seen in better light when the fossil contents of the 
rocks come to be noted. 

The subordinate groups into which it has been found convenient to 
divide the Cincinnati beds proper, also involve the fossil contents of the 
rocks, as well as their lithological characteristics, so that at this point it 
is unnecessary to do more than name them, as has already been done. 

The names assigned, it will be remembered, to the three divisions 
recognized here, are in ascending order: 


The River Quarry beds ; 

The Middle, or Eden shales ; 

The Hill Quarry beds. 

No explanation is necessary of the first and last of these names. To 
the intervening division a name can properly be assigned, derived from 
the name of the park on the eastern side of the city, in the grading of 
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which so great a display of this division is made. This division can, 
therefore, be styled the Eden shales, from Eden Park. 

The general statements that have been made under this head may be 
summed up in tabular form, thus: 


Lebanon DEdS......seeceeereenges 298 ft. 


S.s 

ows ( Hill Quarry beds......125 ft. 
so Cincinnati beds, proper........ 425 ft.4 Eden shales ........ ....290 ft. 
Os River Quarry beds... 50 ft. 
E : Pt. Pleasant beds....e...aa... 50 ft. 

Ee 768 ft. 

OW 


{ In round numbers from 775 ft. to 800 ft. 


III. — LirnonogicaAL CHARACTER AND COMPOSITION OF THE CINCINNATI 
GROUP. 


This whole series is composed of alternating beds of limestone and 
shale. The shale is more commonly known under the name of blue clay, 
and this designation is net inappropriate. It is sometimes styled marl 
or marlite, and the use of the latter designation is also justified by its 
composition. The most objectionable term by which it is characterized 
is soapstone, as this name is preoccupied by a metamorphic magnesian 
eilicate. 

The limestone of the series may, in general terms, be described as 
an even-bedded, firm, durable, semi-erystalline limestone, crowded for 
the most part with fossils through its whole extent, and often bearing 
upon its surface the impressions of these fossils. Its color is not uniform, 
as the designation by which the whole series is familiarly known, viz., 
blue limestone, would scem to imply. The prevailing color, however, may 
be said to be a grayish blue, chiefly due to the presence of protoxide of 
iron, which, upon exposure, is converted into a higher oxide. The 
weathered surfaces generally show yellowish or light gray shades, that 
are in marked contrast with the fresh fracture. Drab colored courses 
occasionally alternate with the blue. 

The limestone varies in all these respects somewhat, however, in its 
different divisions. The Point Pleasant beds, and the lower courses of 
the Cincinnati division, deviate most widely from the description already 
given. They are lighter in color than the upper courses, and, in some 
instances, are slaty in structure, while in others they have a tendency 
to assume lenticular forms of concretionary origin, sometimes to such an 
extent as to destroy their value as building rock. The layers are also 
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exceptionally heavy, attaining a thickness of 16 or 18 inches, and are 
often so free from fossils as to afford no indication of the kinds of life 
from which they were derived. 

A few feet above low water, at Cincinnati, a very firm and compact 
stone comes in, that is found in occasional courses for 50 or 75 feet. It 1s 
composed, as its weathered surfaces show, almost entirely of crinoidal 
columns, mostly of small size, and mainly referable to species of Hetero- 
erinus. The courses vary in thickness from an inch to a foot. The 
lighter layers ring like pot-metal under the blows of a hammer. 

Ascending in the scries, the limestone layers are very generally fossil- 
iferous, and are rarely homogeneous in structure, being disfigured, to a 
sreater or less degree, by chambers of shale or limestone mud, from some 
of which cavities, certainly, fossils have been dissolved. The thickness 
of the courses varies generally between the limits indicated above, but a 
large proportion of the stone ranges between 4 inches and 8 inches. 
Now and then, however, a layer attains a thickness of 20 inches, or even 
2 feet. Near the upper limits of the formation the layers are thinner 
and less even than below, affording what quarrymen call a shelly stone. 

The composition of the limestones from the upper half of the groupis 
quite nearly uniform, averaging about 90 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 
but as we descend in the serics the limestones grow more silicious. A 
few analyses are here introduced, which serve to illustrate these facts. 
These analyses were made, with a single exception, by Dr. Wormley, for 
the survey: 


No. 1. Limestone from Lebanon beds, Waynesville. 
No, 2 middle division, Cincinnati. 
NO. 3, “ “ river quarries, Cincinnati. 
4 
5 


“cs 66 


be 66 


No. New Richmond. 
No. 5. Point Pleasant. 
No. 6. Drillings from 500 feet below low water at Cincinnati. 


a6 [3 





| 

} 1. 2 3 | 4 5. 6 

Sjliecious matter. 00... ccc cee cecee sees cecees ces nnonsnane|asnsnssen eeeees nen 23.48) 10.80) 12.00) 37.10 

Alumina and iron .... cece eeeee eee concen ceeeee ane ceeeee|copeeeass ease ee 3.40) 1.40° 7.00) 1.80 

Carbonate of LImMe@..........ccc0e ceeeee vesevesessses veeues 1.50 cc ceeee, 71.30 86.60; 79.30| 57.10 

Carbonate Of magnesia ........ccce sees cence teen ones 5.0G6]....0. 06. ı 1.89, 1.13) 0.91) 4.01 
| 96.56)... seeee 100.07' 99.93} 99.21} 100.01 
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The shales, clays or marlites, which with the limestones make up the 
Cincinnati Group, must next be characterized. They constitute a large 
part of the system, certainly four-fifths of it in the two lower divisions, 
and probably not less than three-fifths of its whole extent. The propor- 
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tions of limestone and shale do not appear altogether constant, it is to. 
be observed, at the same horizon, a larger amount of stone being found 
at one point than at others. 

The shales—as implied in one of the names by which they are known 
—blue clay—are generally blue in color, but the shade is lighter than 
in the limestone. In addition to the blue shales, however, drab-colored 
clays appear in the series at various points. As the blue shales weather 
into drab by the higher oxidation of the iron they contain, the conclu- 
sion is frequently drawn that the last named variety marks merely a 
weathered stage of the former. But aside from the impossibility of ex- 
plaining the facts as they occur on this hypothesis, analysis disproves it, 
and shows that the differences in color are connected with essential 
differences in the composition of the belts to which they belong. A few 
analyses made for the survey by Dr. Wormley, are here appended. They 
are arranged in the order of the strata to which they belong. 





1. Fossiliferous shale, Waynesville. 
2. Blue Shale, Brighton Hill, Cincinnati. 
3. Blue Shale, Sycamore St. Hill, “ 
4. Drab Shale, “ “ “ 
5. Fossiliferous Shale, “ 6 “ 
6. Shale from River Quarries, Covington, Ky. 
7. éé [7 “ “ (zs 
OS a 7 22 2 1. I nn u I II II LI I II 7 ne 
1 2/3 | 4] & | 6! 7. 
Sjlicious matter ........cccsscsceceeseeeeeee eee 69.60} 70.40) $1.50} 56.80! 67.40) 453.20) 72.80 
Alumina and iron .........ce scenes cecsceenere 10.24, 9.00) 9.00) 25.80} 7.80) 5.00) 6.80 
Carbonate of lime ....... ccc cccc eee cee eneronnen 12.65] 14.40} 3.40) 7.10) 18.30, 47.40; 13.10 
Carbonate of MagneSia......c.ccceeeeere ees 1.91) 5.75) 2.64, 4.45 3.78) 3.47) 4.62 
Potash and Soda .........cecece cece cescesecee ees BAD Be De 
Phosphoric acid ........ceccsscssessenee nee sen ern O16)... ccecae|ece secece[eceees cocleseaeees | veseeses [ese vanes 
Water Combine d..........ccscecesceccccensecsceeselescscscesfevsesecee? 20] ALTO)... 2.50) nen 
| |_| —_|—_ | —_, —— 
Totall...scccossceccecssscssesscsccsestences en neueren 99.86) 99.55} 99.74] 98.85) 99.78) 99.07) 99.32 


Most of the shales slake promptly on exposure to the air, and furnish 
the materials of a fertile soil; but there are other portions included under 
this general division which harden as the quarry water escapes, and 
become an enduring stone if protected from the action of frost. 

The shales are sometimes quite heavily charged with fossils, which 
generally have a firmer structure than the material that encloses them, 
so that the fossils, often in an admirable state of preservation, remain 
behind after the shales have melted away. All of the groups of animals 
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that are represented in the limestones are found also in the shales, but 
from the unequal numbers that are represented here to-day, it seems 
evident that some sorts were able to adapt themselves to the conditions 
which shaly deposits imply much more easily than others. 

The proportions of limestone and shale in the series have been already 
spoken of in a general way, but it will be profitable to give additional 
statements on this point. In the river quarry beds—the lowermost 
portion of the Cincinnati beds proper—there are about four feet of shale 
to one foot of limestone, but the shales increase in force as we ascend in 
the series, until at about one hundred feet above low water the proportion 
is more than twice as great. For the two hundred feet next succeeding, 
that have been styled the Eden Shales or Middle Shales, there is seldom 
more than one foot of stone in ten fect of ascent. The amount of waste 
is so large, therefore, that quarries cannot be profitably worked in this 
whole division. The third portion of the series—the Hill Quarries— 
have for their lower limits the beds in which the solid rock has risen 
again to as high a proportion as one foot in five or six feet of ascent. 
From this point upward to the completion of the group, there is no such 
predominance of shale as is found below, though in the lower parts of 
the Lebanon beds, shales still constitute more than one-half of the whole 
thickness. | 

It will be seen from one of the analyses already given, that a notable 
quantity of alkalies and phosphates, sometimes at least, occurs in the 
composition of the shales. It is upon these substances that the fertility 
of soils in great measure depends; and as they are in this case properly 
distributed through the sand and clay that make the bulk of the shale, it 
is in no way surprising to find very fruitful soils forming from the weath- 
ering of these beds. The most noteworthy fact in this connection 1s the 
rapidity with which they are converted into soils. Most of the rocky 
strata of the State require a long course of progressive improvement be- 
fore they can be justly termed soils. Their elements are slowly oxydized 
and disintegrated, and vegetable matter is slowly added. The exposure 
of a single scason, however, suffices to cover the Cincinnati shales with 
a varied vegetation, All of our ordinary forest trees, when opportunity 
is furnished for the distribution of their sceds, establish themselves 
promptly upon the shales. The black locust seems especially well 
adapted to such stations. There is no use to which the steep slopes of 
the Cincinnati hills ean be turned that would subserve as many interests 
as planting them with black locust would do. Of the plants that are 
first to come in to occupy the newly exposed shales of the Hill Quarries, 
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the following, most of them troublesome weeds, may be named as very 
common. 


Poa compressa (Flat-stemmed blue grass.) 
Phleum pratense (Herd’s grass.) 

Dipsacus sylvestris (Teasel.) 

Cirsium lanceolatum (Thistle.) 

Lappa major (Burdock.) 

Rumex crispus (Yellow dock.) 

Asclepias cornuti (Milk weed.) 


Dr. Locke called attention to a peculiar feature of the Blue Limestone 
beds, viz: a waved structure of the solid limestone, somewhat analogous 
in form to the wave-lines and ripple-marks of the higher series of the 
State. This peculiar structure was noticed by him in the upper beds of 
the formation, but it is an even more striking characteristic of the rock 
in its lower beds, as shown in the river quarries of Cincinnati, or in the 
lowermost 100 fect that are there exposed. 

The rocks exhibiting this structure at the point named, are the most 
compact beds of the fossiliferous limestone. The bottom of the waved 
layer is generally even, and beneath it is always found an even bed of 
shale. Its upper surface is diversificd, as its name suggests, with ridges 
and furrows. The interval between the ridges varies, but in many 
instances it is about four feet. The greatest thickness of the ridge is 
six or seven inches, while the stone is reduced to one or two inches at 
the bottom of the furrow, and sometimes it entirely disappears. The 
waved layers are overlain by shale in every instance. They are often 
continuous for a considerable extent, and in such cases the axes of the 
ridges and furrows have a uniform direction. This direction is a little 
south of east in the vicinity of Cincinnati, but in traversing the series 
these axes are found to bear in various directions. 

Dr. Locke’s explanation of these facts, involving a fluid state of the 
carbonate of lime and shects of shale falling in “vertical strata” 
through deep seas, seems entirely inadmissible. 

The only other explanation thus far proffered is that suggested by the 
name, viz: that the floor of the Cincinnati sea was acted on from time 
to time by waves or similar movements of the ocean waters. In opposi- 
tion to this view, it may be said: Ist, That there are many reasons for 
believing that the Cincinnati rocks grew upon the floor of a deep sea, 
far below the action of surface waves; and 2d, That the fact of the lime- 
stone layers alone being thus shaped, is sufficient to set aside the expla- 
nation. If these inequalities of surface are duc to wave action of any 
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sort, it is impossible to see why the action should be limited entirely to 
the firmest limestone beds of the series, while the soft shales, which 
could so easily register any movement of the waters, never exhibit the 
slightest indications of such agencies. 

While both of these modes of accounting for the facts are rejected as 
entirely unsatisfactory, nothing in the way of explanation will be offered 
here, but the suggestion that the facts seem to point to concretionary 
action, as the force to which we must look. 

The economical products of the Cincinnati Group are limited to build- 
ing stone, lime, brick and pottery clays and cement, and of these none 
but the first two have, at present, any great importance. The series 
yields everywhere abundant supplics of stone, suitable in every respect 
for building purposes. The advantages that the city of Cincinnati reaps 
from the quarrics that surround it, is immense. While Blue Limestone 
has been used as a building stone from the first settlement of the country, 
it has hitherto enjoyed the reputation of being serviceable rather than 
beautiful, but within the last few years it has been so treated by com- 
bination with other building-stones, as to produce very fine architectural 
effects. Numerous exhibitions of this skillful use of the Blue Limestone 
can be seen in the recent buildings of the city and suburbs of Cincinnati. 
No better example can be named than that furnished by St. Paul's 
(Methodist) Church on Seventh strect. 

The analysis of the stone already given shows it to contain 90 or more 
per cent. of carbonate of lime. From this it will be concluded that it 
ean be burned into a lime of a good degree of purity and strength. 
When water-washed pebbles from gravel banks or river beds are used, 
the product is excellent, but the quarry stone always carries with it so 
much of the interstratified shale as to darken the lime and so reduce its 
value for plastering. For this last use, the mild and white magnesian 
limes derived from the Upper Silurian formations that surround Cincin- 
nati, are the only varieties that are at present approved. The native 
supply ean, however, be furnished much cheaper—at but little more 
than half the cost, indeed, of Springficld lime—and as it makes a strong 
cement, the shales that adhere to the stone possibly adding a hydraulic 
quality, it is generally used in laying foundations of all sorts. 

The shales are sometimes resorted to for the manufacture of brick, tile 
and pottery ware. The instances are, however, rare, and are confined to 
the uppermost beds of the system. The products resulting were, in the 
few instances noted, unusually fine, the clay working very smoothly and 
burning into cream colored ware of great strength and excellence. 

The occurrence of concretions in the shales of the Point Pleasant beds 
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and in the lowest strata of the division found at Cincinnati, has already 
been noticed. The analysis of a specimen from the River Quarries at 
Cincinnati, gives the following result: 


Silicious matter...........ccceec cecsccsee soccon ccoccnscatee coscee costes spaceaee secre cecece secuacece caves 14.00 
Alumina and iron 0.0... 1... cecece concecsce cocceecensee nano nenn an cncees savcceccs cosece senses avcevsces 2.60 
Carbonate of lime........c.ccccssccccecceccs socces censce nennen sceces socese cesses cevees ernennen sesecceees 80.20 


Carbonate of Magnesia ............cccscesences cscnes ces cescucee coaccscssssesse sesconessesassssssecetecsessece De BD 





Total ......sccscoseseesee soe csseecvenseseseecercucscecsssesans ces unenssnnnenenen ses nen nsnansensnssnsnsnosnansnn eee 100,12 


Such a composition suggests hydraulic cement, and the specimen an- 
alyzed was found to possess a high degree of hydraulic energy. The 
supply of these concretions depends upon the extent of the quarrying, 
but at the present rate several hundred tons are thrown out each year; 
and as the concretions prove nearly enough uniform in composition, they 
can certainly be turned to good economical account in the manufacture 
of a fine quality of cement. The famous Roman cement of England is 
obtained from similar concretions, which are generally gathered on the 
shore after storms and high tides, though sometimes obtained by digging. 
All of the river quarries from Point Pleasant to Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
yield these concretions—the lowermost beds of all most abundantly. 

The composition of these concretions is still further shown in the 
appended analyses (Wormley): 


No. 1. Concretion, river quarries, Covington, Ky. 


No. 2 éé [43 és 
NO. 3. [73 és ee 
No. 4, “c ‘c &é 
No. 5. “ “ Point Pleasant. 
No. 6. éc [44 ic 
































Silicious matter aesseescssnnnnoenneneeenonnnnensenenneneneennnet £2.40) 23.10] 21.40) 28.70) 18.00) 12.40 

Alumina and iron... .enessnerossesennsnnnsnnen ons ennnennun GAO, 2.60) 2.20, 2.40 2.60) 3.00 

Carbonate of Lime. cesces sess sseueeeeee! 46.401 71.60) 73.00! 65.30) 76.40: 73.20 

Carbonate of Magnesia... $40) 2.51) 272) 2.99) 2.27) 10.44 
7 32) 99.30 





m 99.04 








To these facts it may be added that the limestones enclosing the con- 
cretions are silicious enough in composition to transfer them to the list 
of cements. The composition of two specimens of this character is 
shown in the analyses given on a preceding page. 
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IV.—PALEONTOLOGY AND GENERAL HIsToRY OF THE CINCINNATI GROUP. 


The most important division of the subject remains to be discussed. A 
somewhat elementary treatment of the topics involved under this head 
must be pardoned, in order that all who desire may gain an intelligent 
view of the mode of origin and general history of this formation—even 
though they have not access to oth*r sources of information. The topics 
to be treated here are: 


1. The Origin of the Series. 
2. Its Paleontology or Vital History. 
3. Its Physical History. 


The last named topic discusses the formation of the Cincinnati Axis, 
the relative date of its emergence, the dip of the Blue Limestone beds, 
and their relations to the formations that surround them. 

1. The Cincinnati series, like all of the great limestone strata that 
enter into the structure of the earth, was formed beneath the sea. Its 
beds, both of limestone and shale, are wholly of marine origin. This is 
determined by the remains of plants and animals which the formation 
contains, the plants being entirely confined to sea-weeds, and the ani- 
mals belonging to groups that are found only in the sea. Byobservation 
of the rock formations that are now growing upon the floor of the ocean, 
we are able to follow the modes in which all of the stratified deposits of 
the earth’s crust were formed. Sandstones, conglomerates, shales and 
limestones, agreeing in all of the essential clements of their history with 
even the most ancient deposits, are now in process of formation under 
the waters of the sea. We learn that limestones are built up through 
the agency of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and that they are 
mainly derived from the latter. Allofthe varicties of this class of rocks, 
with which we become acquainted in the geological scale, can be found 
to-day in those portions of the sea in which limestone strata are accumu- 
lating. The deposits are sometimes made up of the cemented fragments 
of sea shells, and again we find areas in which limestone mud, derived 
from the thorough comminution of similar fragments, has hardened into 
a solid, structureless stone, from which almost every trace of organic 
origin has been obliterated. At still other points the characteristic coral 
growths which form the reefs of existing scas, can be seen building up 
the ocean floor over areas that can only be measured by thousands of 
square miles. Recent deep-sea explorations have shown that upon the 
floor of the Atlantic a limestone formation of vast extent, identical in 
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its general character with the chalk formation of Europe. is now grow- 
ing, which is almost entirely composed of the microscopic shells of 
foraminifera, one of the lowest divisions of the animal kingdom. 

The beds with which we are dealing are to be referred to these various 
methods of limestone growth. There are occasionally layers that havea 
solid and structureless character, but in the great majority of them we 
can mark the remains of the various living forms of which they are 
composed. The surfaces of these layers are almost always ornamented 
with the impressions or casts of bivalve shells, or with branches of corals, 
and the substance of the rock itself is often found to be made up of pre- 
cisely similar forms. 

The growth of the limestone layers seems to have been interrupted at 
frequent intervals by the deposition of shale. The clay and sand of the 
shales, which constitute more than half of their substance, as shown by 
the analyses already given, must have been derived from the waste of 
the land that bounded this ancient sea, and must have been transported 
to its present location by ocean currents. The calcareous portions doubtless 
have the same origin as the limestones proper. The shales vary greatly 
in this respect, some of them being highly fossiliferous, constituting in 
fact the only beds in which many of the rarer and more beautifully pre- 
served fossils of the Cincinnati group are found. Frequently, a block 
of shale, as it melts away in weathering, leaves the fossils it contains 
thickly strewn over the whole surface which it occupies. The branching 
corals are especially well exhibited in this way. 

There are, however, many belts of shale, and sometimes those having 
a thickness of several fect, that are strictly non-fossiliferous. These beds, 
it will be remembered, are not continuous over large areas. The currents 
seem to have swept their burdens in one direction for a considerable 
period, burying and destroying the life that occupied these portions 
of the sea, while limestone growths were in progress in the clear seas 
of closely contiguous areas. 

The varying proportions of solid stone and shale, in the different sec- 
tions of the group, indicate the general conditions which influenced the 
growth of these sections. The Cincinnati beds proper being much more 
heavily charged with shale than either the Trenton Limestone that 
underlies, or the Lebanon beds that complete the series, indicate more 
turbid seas than either—seas, therefore, less adapted to the various life 
that crowds these other formations. Indeed, that portion of the section 
known as the middle or Eden Shales might well be named the barren 
shales, as the 200 feet that compose it are signally unfruitful in paleon- 
tological interest. 
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There are many facts that bear upon the rate of growth of the Blue 
Limestone beds. Derived, as alltheir calcareous portions are, from mat- 
ter that must first have been accumulated and fashioned through the 
agency of the animal kingdom, it is safe to say that the rate must have 
been slow, and all careful study of the beds tends to strengthen this con- 
clusion. Attention will be called to a few facts that bear upon it. 

It has already been stated that the surfaces of the limestone layers are 
generally covered with the valves of sea shells. It may be added that 
while these shells are found in different stages of growth, the great 
majority of them belong to full-grown individuals, many of them, indeed, 
indicating in their rugose and thickened valves extreme age. Leaving 
out of account the living forms that make the substance of the rock 
itself, we find from the surfaces alone that there was a succession of count- 
less gencrations upon the floor of the ancient sea, each of which had the 
amplest time for its growth. 

Again there are beds met with in all the upper portions of the series, 
especially, sometimes 5 or 6 fect in thickness, that are wholly composed 
of these shells, and that have never been perfectly consolidated into rock. 
The free valves can be gathered as perfect in form as sea-shells ona 
modern beach, often retaining the muscular and visceral impressions 
with the greatest distinctness. Such a shelly band is found in the Cin- 
cinnati section at a height of 350 to 360 feet above low water. Others 
are found in the Lebanon Section. It is of frequent occurrence in this 
latter division, to find layers eomposed of these separated valves set upon 
edge, like dishes packed in a crate. Some of the smaller shells have 
been so treated, as Leptacna sericea, but the most common examples are 
furnished by the valves of Strophomena alternata. To explain such facts, 
we must suppose that the sea floor was paved with dead shells, which 
had gathered there from long continued occupation, and that finally, 
deep currents swept over the floor, arranging the shells as we find them 
now. 

The shales, as will be remembered, have been described as being fos- 
siliferous in some of their beds. Indeed, they are sometimes suprisingly 
rich in fossils. Many of the most delicate forms of the entire series are 
found only in these deposits. Certain crinoids and trilobites are rarely 
seen in other beds. They occur in the shales, in mature and well-grown 
forms, not at a single horizon, but in frequently repeated beds. These 
facts seem to imply for the fussiliferous shales a rate of growth almost as 
slow as that of the limestone itself, for any rapid deposition of the mate- 
rials of the shale would have destroyed such kinds of life, or, indeed, all 
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forms, as in fact seems to have been done hundreds of times in the series 
in those layers of shale which are destitute of fossils. 

Another fact that may be mentioned as illustrating this slow rate of 
growth, is the frequent occurrence of layers composed of nothing but 
agglomerated masses of small shells. The brachiopod shell—Zygospira 
modesta, Hall—contributes to the Blue Limestone series many successive 
layers, sometimes several inches in thickness and having a‘considerable 
extent. A still more striking example of the same sort is furnished by 
a small univalve shell, almost microscopic, indeed, which is found 
throughout the whole Cincinnati Group, but which at about 400 fect 
above low water at Cincinnati, begins to multiply so as to constitute the 
very substance of the rock; and from this point upwards for somewhat 
more than 100 feet, it contributes many layers of the solid limestone. 
This shell was first brought to notice by that excellent collector, S. T. 
Carley, whose labors have done so much in disclosing the treasures of 
this great formation. It has been described by Hall under the name 
Microdiscus, but this generic name having been already appropriated in 
another division of the animal kingdom, it is desirable that another be 
substituted. 

Perhaps, there is no example that impresses the observer more with 
the slow rate at which these limestones were formed, than to find inch 
after inch and foot after foot of solid rock built up by shells so minute 
that the microscope must be invoked to recognize them. 

The parasitic corals that abound to so great a degree in the rocks of 
this formation furnish still another example. The argument which 
Lyell makes in regard to the slow growth of the chalk, can be paralleled 
in almost every particular in the Blue Limestone. Two of the most 
common forms of these parasitic corals are Aulopora arachnoidea 
and Alerto inflata, Hall. They are very often found on the inside of the 
valves of Strophomena alternata, Conrad. Sometimes these valves were 
first occupied by some forms of Chertctes, and after this growth was 
arrested the delicate webs of the above named corals were traced upon 
them. To appreciate these facts, we must follow the successive steps of 
a history which certainly contains the following elements: The brachio- 
pod shell, Strophomena alternata, grew upon the bed of aclear sea through 
all the years required for its complete development. After it diced in the 
station where it grew, time was required for the decay of the muscles and 
ligaments that held the valves together. After the valves were separated, 
and while they were still lying on the sea-fluor uncovered, a Chectetes estab- 
lished itself upon the interior of one of them, and when, after hundreds 
of its cells had been built there and its course was in some way arrested, 
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the beautiful network of Aulopora or Alecto was drawn over all. All of 
these changes took place without the shell becoming imbedded in sedi- 
ment, for the moment that the valves were covered, all of the forms of 
life connected with them would have been destroyed, whether the orig- 
inal molluscan life by which they were built and which they sheltered, 
or the subsequent coralline forms that took possession of them. 

One more example will be adduced, and this is furnished by the growth 
of those beautiful forms that coustitute so marked a feature of the life of 
the Cincinnati seas, viz: the crinoids. The description of a single local- 
ity can stand for a thousand. 

In the vicinity of Lebanon is a bed of Glyptocrinus O’Nealli (Hall), 
the specific form and the particular locality of which were discovered by 
J. K. O’Neall, Esq., of Lebanon. The crinoids are found in a bed of blue. 
clay several feet in thickness, not at one horizon, but scattered through 
its whole substance. Roots, stems, bodies and expanded arms, the latter 
often exhibited in a most delicate tracery upon the shales, occur here. 
The individuals represented are of all sizes. Scarcely an inch of the 
bed is without its fragments. <A study of the facts shows us that we 
have in these few feet of shale a long succession of generations of crin- 
gids, cach individual of which found time to complete its growth with- 
out interruption from the slow descending shales. The layers from the 
River Quarry beds of Cincinnati, that are entirely made up of small 
erinoidal joints, furnish testimony of the same kind. 

In conclusion, it may be said that there are no reasons for believing 
that the floor of the Cincinnati sca was built up at any more rapid rate 
by the animal forms that tenanted it, than is the bottom of the tropical 
oceans of to-day by their living inhabitants. The observations made in 
this last named field show that in the coral reef region of existing seas, 
where limestones are most rapidly forming, the rate of gain is about one 


foot in a century. 


2. The Paleoutology or Vital History of the Cincinnati Group. 

Very numerous. references have already been made, especially in the 
treatment of the last preceding topic, to the various living tribes that 
inhabited the seas in which the Cincinnati Group was formed, the re- 
mains of which, indeed, have furnished so large a part of the materials 
that make up this great series. The fossils of the group are so very 
abundant, and often so beautifully preserved, that they cannot fail to 
attract the attention of even the most thoughtless observer. The gen- 
eral interest that they excite is evidenced in the popular identification 
of these products of deep sea life with various animal and vegetable 
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forms of the existing creation. The hills of Cincinnati are already 
counted as classical ground by the geologists of all lands. Sir Charles 
Lyell said, after visiting these hills and looking over the collections that 
had been made of their treasures, that there was no other locality known 
in the world where so large a number and so large a variety of well pre- 
served Lower Silurian forms could be so easily procured. 

In treating of the life-history of this series, no description of individ- 
ual forms will be attempted. This work has already been well begun in 
the elaborate reports of Hall and Meek and other paleontologists, who 
have alrcady made such ample contributions to our knowledge of the life 
of these early ages of the carth. It is believed, however, that some or- 
derly statements as to the modes of occurrence, the association and the 
range of the leading fossils of these beds, may be made serviceable to the 
rapidly increasing number of those who desire to understand something 
of the wonderful history which these rocks contain. Some statements 
of this sort are necessary, also, to justify the divisions of the series that 
have been already proposed. 

It has been previously stated—at least by implication—that the Cin- 
cinnati Group has not a definite boundary in its downward extension. 
In fact no ground has yet been found, either stratigraphical or paleon- 
tological, on which a line of demarcation could be established between 
the Cincinnati Group and the underlying Trenton limestone. Many of 
the fossils of the Trenton rise without interruption into the Cincinnati 
beds, and some of them continue through the whole series. The divisions 
in the general geological scale of the country, it will be remembered, are 
founded upon facts that occur on the eastern border of the continent. 
The limestones of the Trenton period there are overlain by the Utica 
shales, which in turn are covered by the gray sandstone of Oswego, the 
two formations being known as the Hudson River Group of the New 
York geologists. These lithological differences indicate very considerable 
changes in the seasin which these successive formations were deposited. 
The mode of accounting for the change proposed by Dana seems probable, 
and has been very generally accepted. His theory is, that an old sea- 
wall or mountain-barrier, which shut out from the Trenton seas to the 
eastward, all the storms and sediments of the Atlantic, was depressed, and 
in part broken down at the beginning of the Hudson period, and that 
thus the limestone growths of the border were arrested, and that the areas 
previously occupied by them thenceforward were the scene of shale and 
sandstone accumulation. In the interior, however, where the rock now 
under discussion was forming, no such change is to be noted. There was 
a relative increase of shale, it is true, but no interruption of life occurred, 
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and thus the Trenton Group here blends with the Hudson in its lithology 
and its fossils. 

It certainly seems probable that the subsidences in progress upon the 
borders were synchronous with the elevatory movements that raised the 
Cincinnati axis; that in fact they stood to these movements in the rela- 
tion of cause to effect; but there are the best of reasons for believing 
that these movements of subsidence were in the main exceedingly slow 
and prolonged through vast periods of duration, and also that the eleva- 
tory movements were in like manner gradual and long continued. The 
depression of the northern barrier alluded to, is but one of a long series 
of movements taking place upon the border, the results of which are seen 
in the addition of many thousands of feet of stratified rocks to the Apa- 
lachian region. 

The fossils of the group belong to both the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. The remains of plants are, however, far less abundant and inter- 
esting than the animal fossils, which have been already noticed. 

The plants of the Blue Limestone belong wholly to the lowest divisions 
of the vegetable kingdom, and are in all cases of marine origin. It is 
therefore hardly necessary to shy that the popular identification of certain 
forms found in these rocks, with the twigs and stems and roots of exist- 
ing land plants, is wholly illusory. 

It is quite possible that the term fucoid, (sea-weed,) is sometimes made 
to cover markings upon the rock of inorganic origin, or perhaps, in some 
cases, the tracks of mollusks, trilobites or annelids, but there is after all 
quite a large number of forms that belong to this division, and many of 
them have never been adequately described. 

Stems and roots, apparently referable to the genera Paleophycus and 
Buthotrephis of Hall, are quite commonly found throughout the whole 
system. In frequent instances only the impression of the plant is left 
upon the surface of the stone. A form resembling the Buthotrephis gra- 
cilis of Hall, is oftener found in this state than in any other. There are 
but few of them that serve to mark with any accuracy the different hori- 
zons of the serics. There is one peculiar form, however, that comes in 
at about 300 feet above low water at Cincinnati, which is constantly found 
wherever the rocks of this horizon are exhibited. This fossil may be 
styled the dumb-bell fucoid, as its form would suggest this name to any 
one who should observe it. They are so often found arranged after the 
fashion of the cross-bones in the ancient medical symbol, that the col- 
location hardly seems fortuitous. Although, as has been said, the fogsil is 
met with wherever the proper horizon is exposed, there are still some 
localities that are much more prolific in it than others. The bed of 
Obanion Creek, a mile or two above Loveland, furnishes as well-marked 
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specimens as any point noted. It may be remarked that a similar form 
reappears in the Waverly Sandstone long afterwards, and is very con- 
spicuously shown in the flaggings of Cincinnati. It has sometimes been 
held that the form is concretionary in its origin, and indeed the stems 
sometimes show a concretionary structure, hut their occurrence at a defi- 
nite horizon, through a wide area, without changes in lithological char. 
acter, to separate its beds from those above and below, seem to set azide 
this explanation as untenable. 

One other peculiar form may be noted. It consists of five or six eylin- 
drical stems radiating from a common center. The stems are from two 
to three inches long, and agree in form with some that Hall has figured 
as Paleophycus. The only locality in which it has been seen, is near 
Morris’ Hill, Clear Creek township, Warren county. It may be provis- 
ionally named Paleophycus radiata. 

The corals of the Cincinnati Group are quite numerous and interest- 
ing. Unfortunately, they have never been made the subjects of as careful 
and.discriminating study by our paleontologists as several other sections 
of fossils which are found here. It is probable that a considerable num- 
ber of new warieties or species await recognition, and of the species 
already established, the descriptions and figures of several are only to be 
found in foreign works of science. 

There are a few of them that mark particular horizons in the series, 
but most of them have a considerably extended range. A Lichenalia 
(Lichenalia concentrica ? of Hall,) is found in the River Quarries at Cincin- 
nati, and is characteristic of that portion of the series. The beautiful 
Stellipora antheloidea of Hall, comes in at 300 feet above low water at Cin- 
einati, and holds on well through the Lebanon beds. Coming in at the 
same elevation, but with a somewhat more contracted range, is the equally 
beautiful sword coral (Escharapora recta, Hall.) The various forms referred 
to Chaetetes, have a very wide range, and are by far the most abundant 
of the corals belonging to the series. The Porites vetusta, Hall, now re- 
ferred to the gems Protarea, E. & H., is confined to the Lebanon beds. 
Near the upper limit of the system it becomes very abundant. As is 
well known, it is only found upon other shells, corals, &c., but unlike 
some of the other parasitic corals, it seems to have no prefcrence, occu- 
pying alike the valves of various species of Strophomena, covering the 
walls of the Streptelasma, or bull’s horn coral, that is found at the same 
horizon, or resorting to various other stations. Two very delicate and 
beautiful parasitic corals have already been mentioned in another con- 
nection, viz., Aulopora arachnoidea and Alecto inflata, Hall. These are 
exceedingly common in the Hill Quarries of Cincinnati, and at the same 
elevation in the series elsewhere, and reaching also to the higher beds, 
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They occur more frequently than elsewhere in the interior of the valves 
of Strophomena alternata. 

Confined exclusively to the upper or Lebanon beds, are several well- 
marked forms. The most noticeable among them is the cyathophylloid 
coral, that is commonly held to be the Streptelasma corniculum of Hall. 
It occupies about 100 feet of the series, beginning at a point 150 feet 
below the summit. During the ages included within these limits, it 
grew in immense profusion, fairly paving the floor of the sea for wide 
areas, through hundreds of consecutive beds. The younger forms indi- 
cate that it grew in clusters, a half dozen individuals being sometimes 
rooted at the same point. Specimens illustrating this peculiarity of 
growth, are very abundant and fine in the railroad cut one-half mile 
west of Oxford. 

The beautiful coral, Furistella stellata, Hall, which is the next to be 
named, acquires considerable interest from the fact that it is one of the 
characteristic fossils of the Hudson River formation of the east. Its 
exact position in the scale has not been ascertained so far as the rocks of 
Ohio are concerned, but at Madison, Ind., it occupies only 2 or 3 feet of 
the series. This portion, however, it literally fills with its spheroidal 
and calcified masses, which vary in size, from a few inches to 5 feet in 
diameter. The bed at Madison lies within 15 feet of the summit of the 
Blue Limestone series. 

Associated with the above named form at Madison, but having a much 
wider range in Ohio—a species of Tetradium—probably T. fibratum, Saf- 
ford, occurs. Its range is not less than 150 feet in Ohio, but at Madison, 
Ind., it is restricted to an equally narrow and definite horizon with the 
previously named fossil. It here furnishes in its spherical masses a 
layer very like the Fuvistella stellata bed, but overlying this bed by an 
interval of 2 to 5 feet. 

There are two species of corals that are found parasitic on the shells 
of Orthoceras and perhaps nowhere else. They have a wide range, but 
are more abundant in the Cincinnati section than elsewhere. 

The Graptolite family is not abundantly represented in this formation. 
One species, however, comes in, at about 50 to 75 feet above low water, 
which helps to mark the horizon, with a good degree of definiteness. 
It is found wherever this part of the rock is exposed. It has been 
described by Hall under the name Climacograpsus typicalis. Another 
species, perhaps Graptalithus gracilis, Hall, is found at a higher elevation 
in the series. 

Reference has previously been made to the abundance of crinoidal 
forms, that these rocks contain. The genera, Glyptocrinus, Heterocrinus, 
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Dendrocrinus, Hybocrinus, Anomalocrinus and Homocrinus are here repre- 
sented, some of them by several species. The forms found lowest in the 
series are Heterocrinus simplex, Hall, and H. heterodactylus, Hall. These 
constitute, by the joints of their stems at least, a notable portion of the 
River Quarry beds, and occasionally there are found layers or pockets in 
the shale, that consist largely of the bodies and stems of H. semplex. 
The bodies in such cases are of small size. Though beginning thus low 
in the series, these forms hold on through a good part of the Cincinnati 
division, at least. A variety of II. simplex, termed grandis by Meek, 
occurs at 350 fect above low water in the Cincinnati scetion, associated 
with the other crinoids that are found there. The somewhat rare form 
I. jurenis, Hall, belongs to the Leb'non beds. The body of this crinoid 
as compared with the stem is disproportionately small. 

The most striking and beautiful, and at the same time the most 
abundant and best known of the crinoids of the Cincinnati Group, is 
Glyptecrinus decadactylus, Hall. It begins about 300 feet above low water 
at Cincinnati and its range does not probably exceed 100 feet ; it may. 
indeed, be much narrower. The bodies of this species are generally 
found as they weather from the shale, though in rare instances they 
occur with stems attached upon the limestone layers. The finest exam- 
ples of this sort known, were found at one of the quarries of Eden Park, 
a year or two since, 17 well-grown crinoids being held on a slab of not 
more than 3 square feet. Glyptorrinus decadaetylus is found not only in 
the Cincinnati hills, but in the corresponding portions of the system 
everywhere. At Fort Ancient, for instance, and at Lebanon, it is occa- 
sionally seen. In considering the great number of species and indi- 
viduals of fossils that are referred to Cincinnati, it is to be taken into 
the account that there is no locality in all the district which the Blue 
Limestone formation occupies, where as fine exposures of the rock are 
afforded as here. 

The occurrence of the G. O’Xralli has already been noted under the 
previous section. Its range in the system is from 600 feet to 700 fect 
above the Cincinnati base. (. Baeri, Meck, also belongs to the Lebanon 
beds, while G. Dyeri, Meek, is closely associated with (@. decadactylus, Hall, 
in form and probably in range. 

Homocrinus (Dendrocrinus) polydactylus, Shumard, is also found high up 
in the series, certainly as high as 650 feet above the Cincinnati base. 
Its range has not been learned. Dendrocrinus caduceus, Hall, also occurs 
at 700 feet or thercabouts, and has been found in but few localities. 
Longstreth’s branch, near Lebanon, yielded the typical specimens. 

Of the Cystideans—a group closely allied to the crinoids—there are 
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already 8or 10 described species. Perhaps the most remarkable and 
interesting forms of this division, are the two described by Hall under 
the genus Lichenocrinus. The anomalies of structure in these forms 
have greatly perplexed the paleontologists who have studied them, and 
no decision in regard to them seems yet to have been reached. One at 
least of the two species thus far described, begins low in the series, being 
found as abundant as at any other horizon, within 50 feet of the Cincin- 
nati base, and the two together traverse almost all of the remaining 
beds. 

The beautiful forms JPaleaster, Agelacrinites and Hemicystites mostly 
occur in the beds that lie between 300 feet and 500 feet above the base. 
The horizon of 350 to 400 feet has thus far proved most prolific in them. 

The great division of the animal kingdom to which we next come, 
viz: the Mollusca, is by far the most important of any represented in 
the Cincinnati rocks. The leading sub-divisions of this branch are all 
represented here—most of them by many species not only, but by many 
genera and families as well. 

The genera Tentaculites and Conularia are now generally referred to the 
Pteropod Mollusks. There are probably true species of Tentaculites in 
the Cincinnati rocks, but several very distinct forms have been hereto- 
fore confounded under this genus. All of the forms that are found para- 
sitic on other shells are at once excluded by the reference above made— 
for the pteropods are free-floating, oceanic genera, whose shells are 
strewn, when their tenants die, upon the bottoms of the seas at the sur- 
faces of which they spent their lives. 

The parasitic forms hitherto confounded with tentaculites are to be 
referred to tubicolar annclids—a division of the branch Articulata or An- 
nulosa which includes the serpul:c of existing seas—with which the forms 
in question very closely agree. Two genera of this group are certainly 
found here, one of which was established upon forms from the Cincin- 
nati horizon, by Prof. H. A. Nicholson, of University College, Toronto. 
The genera in question are Ortonia, Nicholson, and Conchicholites, Nichol- 
son. Of Ortonia, two species have thus far been described, viz: O. conica, 
Nich., and O. minor, Nich. Only one species of Conchicholites has been rec- 
ognized here, and this species was established by Prof. Nicholson, for a 
unique and beautiful specimen from the cabinet of Dr. H. H. Hill, of 
Cincinnati. It is termed C. corrugatus. 

A third genus, viz: Cornulites, Schlotheim, probably includes the form 
that has hitherto been doubtfully identified with Tentaculites tenuistriatus, 
Meck, in the collections of Cincinnati. It isa comparatively rare fossil, 
and none of the group, unless it be Ortonia minor, serve to mark horizons 
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distinctly. They begin as low down as 300 feet, and continue well 
through the system. 

A beautiful Conularia occurs low down in the Cincinnati division, 
within fifty feet of low water mark. It is probably the C. Trentonensis 
of Hall. One other species is also found at Cincinnati, but both are 
exceedingly rare shells. 

Of the chambered shells, or the shells which constitute the great divis- 
ion Cephalapoda, the genera Nautilus, Orthoceras, Endoceras and Phrag- 
moceras are certainly represented. 

The genus Nautilus is remarkable for the fact that, beginning in the 
earliest ages of paleozoic time, it has been continued without interrup- 
tion through all the vast cycles that separate this early day from the 
present. One species, N. pompilius, or the pearly nautilus, is found in 
the tropical seas of to-day, and is famed alike in fable, poetry and science. 
One species is found also in the Cincinnati rocks, well up in the series, 
being not less than 700 feet above the Cincinnati base. It is a compara- 
tively rare shell, but is known at the four following localities: Camden, 
Preble county; Clarksville, Clinton county; Waynesville, Warren 
county; and Richmond, Ind. It was described in the Illinois Reports 
by Meek, under the name Nautilus Baeri. 

The genus Orthoceras is represented by several species, the individuals 
of some of which are exceedingly numerous, in every part of the series. 
These shells attract the attention of all observers. They are, quite 
frequently, popularly identified as petrificd rattle-snakes, stone serpents, 
fishes’ back-bones, &c. No facts have been learned in regard to their 
occurrence and distribution, by means of which they can be turned to 
account in determining the various horizons of the series. 

The statements already made, in regard to Orthoceras, apply almost 
equally well to the sub-genus Endoceras. 

The genus Phragmoceras is known but by a single species, which is 
found associated with Nautilus Baeri, at an elevation of 700 feet above 
the base. This species seems not to have been described. 

Of the Gasteropod shells of the group, there are many species recog- 
nized under 12 or more genera. A considerable proportion of these 
species have a wide range, and quite a number generally occur as 
internal casts, so that there is difficulty in identifying them. 

One comparatively rare form, however, and of very narrow range, 
Fusispira (Murchisonia) sub-fusiformis of Hall, comes in at an altitude of 
about 50 feet above low water at Cincinnati. 

The horizon of 350 feet is everywhere characterized by a great develop- 
ment and multiplication of various species of gasteropods. Various 
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species of Cyclonema and Murchisonia crowd the surfaces of the layers 
everywhere through the formation at this elevation. 

Numerous as are the forms belonging to the groups already passed in 
review, they constitute but an insignificant fraction of the whole num- 
ber which this great cemetery contains. If all of the divisions thus far 
named should disappear from the rocks, although many nooks and cor- 
ners of the strata would lose their very substance, and the variety of 
the life represented here would be greatly reduced, the total amount of 
it would be scarcely affected. That such a statement can be true, results 
from the overwhelming preponderance that these divisions of the Mol- 
lusca next to be named, possess in some of the earlier ages of the world’s 
history, and especially in the rocks now under consideration. The divi- 
sion to which reference is made is the class of Brachiopods, or equal-sided 
mollusks. The brachiopods are bivalve shells, but not of the group to 
which the cockle-shells and clam-shells and all the bivalves commonly 
found in the seas of to-day belong. There are but few species of the class 
now known, but in the seas in which the Cincinnati rocks were formed, 
the species, genera and families, were exceedingly abundant, and as to 
the individuals belonging to these higher divisions, they were so enor- 
mously multiplied, that they literally filled up the sea with countless 
numbers of their dead shells through countless ages. 

Some of the fossils of this group, from their wide range and great per- 
sistence, furnish invaluable assistance to the geologist in identifying the 
most widely sundered members of the same formation, while others again 
mark with the greatest precision some particular horizon. Both of these 
kinds of serviee are rendered by the brachiopods of the Cincinnati Group. 
The knowledge that we have of the place of this group in the general 
ecological scale, is largely derived from the shells of this division which 
it contains, which connect it on the one hand with the Trenton lime- 
stone, and on the other with the Hudson group of the eastern border. 
It is principally on the evidence of the same group of fossils that the 
minor divisions, already announced, have been established. 

A few of the many facts pertaining to the distribution and range of 
these shells in the Cincinnati Group will now be given. The differences 
in range exhibited by different species are remarkable, some of the forms 
coming up from the underlying Trenton, and maintaining themselves 
through the 800 feet of this series, and even passing into and through the 
Clinton limestone of Upper Silurian age, while other species are strictly 
limited to 2 or 3 feet of vertical ascent. A much larger number, however, 
occupy intermediate ground between these two extremes, ranging through 
a few tens or scores, or sometimes even through two or three hundreds 
of feet. | 
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_ Of the species which are characterized by the longest duration, the 
number is comparatively small. The following forms may be named as 
the leading representatives of this division : 


Orthis biforata (Eichwald.) 
Zygospira modesta (Say.) 
Strophomena alternata (Conrad.) 
Leptaena sericea (Sowerby.) 
Orthis testudinaria (Dalman.) 


The two species first named are certainly found in the overlying Clin- 
ton limestone, and one of them indeed, Orthis biforata, surviving Clinton 
time, was for ages afterward a tenant of the Niagara scas, and closed its 
course finally in the later stages of the great formation that was produced 
in these seas. 

But two species can be named, the range of which is known to be very 
limited, while at the same time the horizontal extension is wide. These 
two species are: 


Strophomena planoconvera (Hall.) 
Orthis retrorsa (Salter.)=O. Carleyi (Hall.) 


Of others that seem to belong to the same category, may be named: 


Strophomena gibbosa (Local name.) 
S. sinuata (James.) 

S. filitexta (Hall.) 

Orthis emacerata (Hall.). 


The first named of this group—Strophomena planoconvexa—marks an 
altitude of 300 feet above low water at Cincinnati. Its vertical range is 
exceedingly restricted, while its horizontal range seems to stretch through 
the whole area of the Blue Limestone. Besides the many sections in 
the vicinity of Cincinnati that hold it, its presence has’ been marked 
throughout the whole east and west extent of Hamilton and Clermont 
counties. 

Orthis retrorsa is a still more marked example. Its vertical range in 
scores of measured sections has not been scen to exceed 8 feet, and oftener 
shrinks to 1 foot, yet it is found with the most unswerving constancy in 
its own place in the series. This place is very nearly 475 fect above low 
water at Cincinnati. Wherever the rocks of that elevation are exposed, 
in every instance so far examined, this fossil has been found. Both of 
these forms are very abundant in the narrow sections that hold them, 
the rock being in the latter instance quite largely made up of this shell. 
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Questions of interest are suggested by the facts here detailed. The 
conditions for the growth of these animals must certainly have been 
favorable during the time in which they were thus paving the sea, but 
their disappearance is as abrupt as their advent. No change in either 
lithological character or associated fossils occurs with their advent or 
disappearance. Orthis retrorea inhabited other seas as well. It is 
assigned to the Anticosti Section by Billings, but Strophomena planocon- 
vera, so far as known, belongs to the Cincinnati Group alone. Both of 
these forms are abnormal to a certain degree, the latter being one of the two 
resupinate forms found at Cincinnati, while in the first named form the 
area of the ventral valve inclines forward, instead of overhanging the 
hinge line. 

The horizon of the Orthis retrorsa passes below the level of the Great 
Miami river at Miamisburg, and of the Little Miami at Ceesar’s creek, 
and is therefore lost beyond these points. From the first named locality 
to the tops of the hills near Hamilton, and from the second to the 
highest ground near Morrow, this shell can always be found when its 
proper horizon is uncovered. It will be noticed that this horizon is only 
about 20 feet above the highest ground at Cincinnati, or about 30-35 
feet. above the hi ghest rock bedded there. There seems, however, to be 
a greater interval between this horizon and the highest stratum of the 
Cincinnati section to the westward, as at Madison, Indiana. 

The following localities may be named in which S. planoconvera has 
been found, in addition to all the Cincinnati hills that expose its hori- 
zon, viz: the river hills below North Bend; do. above New Richmond 
to Moscow ; banks of Polktown run, 3 miles west of Loveland. 

Of the shells of greatest vertical range, doubtless Orthis biforata is 
most remarkable. It certainly belongs in the underlying Trenton, but 
it is seldom met in the lower courses of the Cincinnati Group. It is 
found abundant for the first time at the horizon of 300 feet—an horizon 
about which so much paleontological interest is gathered. It does not, 
when first seen here, exhibit the typical form of the shell altogether, but 
is comparatively small, and has been referred by the collectors to the 
variety O. dentata, Pander. At an elevation greater by 50 feet, the 
shell has attained its full size, but does not yet exhibit all of the pecu- 
liarities of the typieal O. biforata. From this point upward through the 
remainder of the Cincinnati section, this shell is everywhere found, and 
it is just here that it assumes its most characteristic form. At a height 
of 425 fect above low water, a belt of rock 2-10 feet in thickness occurs, 
that is almost entirely composed of the ventricose full-grown shells of 
O. biforata. There are but few localities in the Cincinnati section high 
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enough to expose this bed, but it is found to be one of the most constant 
of the paleontological horizons of the whole group. It can be followed 
through all of the exposures of the Blue Limestone to the north and 
east, until it dips below the higher beds. It is found at the level of the 
Great Miami river near Franklin, and of the Little Miami near Fort 
Ancient. Beyond these points, of course, it is lost to view, but between 
them and Cincinnati it is found wherever the ground is high enough to 
hold it. It is virtually the summit of the Cincinnati section and the 
base of the Lebanon beds, so that it furnishes the means of determining 
the thickness of this great series. In addition to this, the two very in- 
teresting questions of the dip of the strata, and the location of the axis 
of the Cincinnati fold, can be best approached by following the varying 
elevations of this wide-spread sheet of molluscan life. 

The 10 feet of Orthis biforata carry us back to a time in the history of 
the Cincinnati seas, when the conditions were wonderfully favorable for 
its development. To build up this bed, countless generations must have 
lived and died here. The shells are, in almost every instance, full- 
grown forms; they are often ribbed and ridged with age. Perhaps no 
single line of facts shows us more clearly how slowly these beds were 
formed. 

The sharp-winged variety, O. prolongata, Owen, belongs exclusively 
to the Lebanon beds. It occupies the last 200 fect of the system. 

A second shell of the widest range is Strophomena alternata. It, too, 
comes up from the underlying Trenton and extends throughout the 
whole group. There are certainly as many varieties of this shell as of 
the one previously named. Most of these modifications come in at the 
interesting horizon to which reference has so often been made, viz 
300-350 feet above low water. S. nasuta (Conrad), S. alternistriata 
(Hall), S. camerata (Conrad), S. tenuilincata (Conrad), and several 
other more or less distinct varieties belong at or near this horizon, 
associated with the typical form which does not disappear when 
the new varieties come in, as is the case with the previously named 
fossil. The varieties, it may be added, are mostly short-lived. 

Leptaena sericea, like the two shells already named under this head, 
enjoys a very great vertical range. Its horizontal range is also very 
wide. Both Orthis biforata and L. sericca are European as well as North 
American fossils. The latter is found in large numbers in all portions 
of the system, but from 600 to 700 fect above low water it attains a 
greater size than elsewhere, and is also found in unusual abundance. 

Orthis testudinaria is another form common to both continents, and,to 
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at least two geological formations, viz: the Trenton and Cincinnati for- 
mations. There are several well marked varieties of it. In the Eden 
shales a form is found called O. elegans? by Conrad, and O. multisecta, by 
James. Ata somewhat greatcr elevation, but probably below 300 feet, 
the form called O. emacerata, by Hall, occurs. A larger form above 
the Cincinnati horizon, coming into the series, indeed, at 530 feet above 
the Cincinnati base, is the one that generally receives the specific desig- 
nation testudinasia. It would seem, however, that the last named variety 
has not as good a claim upon this title as the lowest form, which is cer- 
tainly nearer to the horizon fromm which the svecies was first described. 

The vertical ascent of O. emarerata is very small. Whether its hori- 
zontal distribution is as wide as sundry of the other forms of the same 
limited vertical range, already noticed, it is impossible to say. It has 
been found in but few localities outside of the Cincinnati district, viz: 
near Morrow, and near Brookville, Ind. It is to be observed, however, 
that it belongs to a portion of the series comparatively bare in economi- 
cal and paleontological interest, and that it may have thus escaped more 
frequent notice. 

Both the upper and lower forms occur in boundless profusion at their 
own place in the system. They are probably the most numerous in indi. 
viduals of any shells in the Cincinnati Group. 

The instances already given serve to illustrate the general modes of 
occurrence and distribution of the fossils found in these strata, whether 
of narrow or wider range, but a few facts will be added in regard to some 
forms of special interest. In Hall’s Paleontology of New York, Vol. I., three 
species of Orthis are described under the names, O. occidentalis, O. sinuata, 
0. subjugata, which, in later reports, Prof. Hall reduced to one, viz: 
O. occidentalis, There seens to be no certainty among the Cincinnati 
collectors as to the form OJ subjugata, but that at least two specific names 
are needed for these forms, seems evident from the different distribution 
which they have. O. sinvata, as heretofore recognized, comes in at 350 
fect above the base, and is very abundant and well developed through 
the rest of the Cincinnati section, while O. orcidentalis, as it has been 
identified, a somewhat smaller shell and characterized by a mesial sinus 
in the dorsal valve, does not oecur at all, or but very rarely in this sec- 
tion, but is only found in the Lebanon beds. It is in these higher beds 
associated with O. sinuata, but is never as abundantly found. 

The shells that are introduced in the Lebanon section constitute a very 
interesting division of the paleontology of this group. Some of them 
have been already noted, but their names may be repeated here in asso- 
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ciation with the other leading forms that characterize this division. The 
list of brachiopods found here, and not in the Cincinnati section, takes in 


Orthis retrorsa (Salter.) 

O. testudinaria, larger form (Dalman.) 
O. biforata—var. prolongata (Owen.) 
O. occidentalis (Hall.) 

O. subquadrata (Hall.) 

O. insculpta (Hall.) 

Strophomena tenuistriata (Sowerby.) 
S. planumbona (Hall.) 

S. sulcata (Verneuil.) 

S. filetexta (Hall.) 

Rhynchonella capax (Conrad. ) 

R. dentata (Hall.) 


The first of these to come in is Strophomena tenuistriata. Its lowest hori- 
zon is at the very summit of the Cincinnati hills, or about 455 feet above 
low-water, and from this point it ranges nearly through the series. A 
form that has received the local name, S. gibbosa, which resembles very 
closely S. tenuistriata, is found 350 feet below this point, in a section 
shown in Crawfish run, above Pendleton. It occupies but a single layer 
of the rock where it is to be seen, and no form resembling it has yet been 
found, until at the elevation above named. 


Orthis retrorsa is the next new form met with. Its altitude above the 
Cincinnati base is 475 feet. Its range and distribution have been already 
discussed. 

O. testudinaria is met with at an clevation of 540 feet above the base. 

Strophomena planumbona and Rhynchonella capax are first seen at 600 
feet above base; Strophomena filiterta,a rare shell, was marked in a single 
instance only at 620 fect. 

Orthis subquadrata begins at about 650 feet, and has a range of 100 feet. 

O.insculpta hasa narrower range, and isnotanabundant shell. Itseems 
to occur in colonics at various elevations. This latter statement can also 
be made in regard to Strophomena sulcata. Both of these shells are found 
in pockets, great numbers occurring in a very limited space. They no- 
where exhibit the wide sheets of distribution which characterize some 
of the forms already described. The range of both is between 650 and 
750 feet above the Cincinnati base. 

Of the Lamellibranch Mollusks, or ordinary bivalve shells, there are 
many species found inthisgroup. They will not, however, be considered 
here, as they are not found to add much to the testimony already fur- 
nished by the groups that have been made to pass in review, as to the 
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subjects under discussion. Thefossils of this division are very generally 
found as internal casts, and are, therefore, identified with more difficulty 
than the most of those that have been already noticed. 

One other division of the Animal Kingdom, was quite largely repre- 
sented in the Cincinnati seas, viz: the branch Articulata. It contributed 
two at least of the groups of animals found as fossilsin these beds—the 
remarkable division called Trilobites—an exclusively paleozoic form of 
life, and the less conspicuous division of bivalve crustaceans, most of 
which fall under the genus Leperditia. With a brief account of the dis- 
tribution of the trilobites, this section of the report will be concluded. 

There are probably not less than 20 species of trilobites now repre- 
sented in the various collections of Cincinnati fossils. Some of them are 
known by only one or two fragments, while others again are as perfectly 
preserved and as striking fossils as any that are found in the series. 
Some of the species have a scarcely less extended range than that enjoyed 
by the brachiopod shells already described, beginning like them in the 
Trenton limestone, and holding on through all the Cincinnati division. 
The best examples of this sort are Calymene senaria, Conrad, and some of 
the species of Asaphus. The first of these forms is by far the most 
abundant trilobite in the series. The collection of Israel H. Harris, Esq., 
of Waynesville, contains nearly a thousand specimens of this fossil. 
The whole rock is frequently made up for several inches in thickness, of 
its rings and shields, the outer covering of the animal being probably 
periodically cast or moulted. 

Some of the species of Asaphus attain the largest size of any animals 
preserved in the Blue Limestone beds. Dr. Locke published the figure 
of one which he restored from fragments, the iength of which he esti- 
mated to be 2 feet. A length of 18 inches can frequently be inferred 
from the fragments that are met with. 

Trinucleus concentricus, Eaton, marks the lowermost 100 feet of the Cin- 
einnati section. Through this portion of the series, it is quite abundant. 
It occurs also very sparingly in somewhat higher beds, but probably 
never at a greater elevation than 150 feet above low-water. 

The narrowest range that can be definitely marked, is that shown by 
Triarthrus Becki, Green. It belongs about 25 feet above low water. The 
best point to reach it at present, is Taylor’s creek, back of New- 
port, Ky. Some interest is connected with the occurrence of this fossil 
here, because it is counted quite a characteristic fossil of the Utica shale, 
of Eastern New York. It belongs, however, in the Trenton of the same 
region, so that no parallelism of formations is effected by this trilobite, 
which other fossils are unable to establish. The most that can be said 
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in regard to it, is, that it suggests the low water beds of Cincinnati as 
the equivalent of the Utica shale. 

A greater number of species belong to the genus Acidaspis than to any 
other, but perfect forms of any are very rare, and some of them are thus 
far known by fragments only. 

The genus Ceraurus is also represented by two or three very rare and | 
beautiful species. All of these last named forms are found above the 
horizon of 300 feet. 


The leading facts to which attention has been drawn, in the foregoing 
discussion, are embodied in the following tables, which indicate the 
range of many of the most abundant and characteristic fossils of the 
formation. Pains have been taken to make the tables embody the facts 
so far as known, but they are to be regarded as only approximately true. 
It will be easy, however, to correct and extend them by subsequent dis- 
coveries, or by knowledge now in the possession of others. 


A catalogue of the fossils of the group is also appended. It is based 
upon a catalogue published in August, 1871, by U. P. James, Esq., of Cin- 
cinnati. This list is intended to include all the fossils of the group of 
which adequate descriptions have been published. 


Mr. James’s catalogue includes quite a large number of proposed species, 
which are here omitted, because they have not yet been fully authenti- 
cated. The list is further reduced by the omission of doubtfully identi- 
fied forms, and in general, only those fossils are named here, about 
the occurrence of which, in the Cincinnati rocks, no question can be 
raised. The labor of arranging this list, and of looking up the authori- 
ties cited, has been almost entirely done by Mr. James, to whom great 
credit is due, not only for this service, but also for a great amount of dis- 
criminating and careful work upon the fossils of this division. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE DESCRIBED FOSSILS OF THE CINCIN- 
NATI GROUP AS SHOWN IN SOUTH-WESTERN OHIO. 


PLANTAE. 


BUTITOTREPITIS GTACHIS cersenenn coe cescacses coccences sesescace cosceseee nenne eee eecees Hall. 
PALAEOPITYCUS tuDUI@ris...... ccccecee ceveeeene connee suseanees evceus coeees nannnonne H. 
RUSOPHYCUS bilobatus. ......... ccc ece cc cnee sesceeeee cosceanee cusces coecscuce seseeeees H. 
) 7 ER pudieus.scsesensonennsnnenn sonnnonen ann ann onen nenn nenne nen pocees sucess H. 


SPONGIAE. 
Genus ASTYLO-SPONGIA. (RoEMER.) 
ÄSTYLO-SPONGIA sensonnen sennanene cececenee seeeeeece Gesenenee nennen epeees concen seeens sp. undetermined. 


a 


RADIATA. 


ZOOPHYTA. 
Genvs ESCHARAPORA. (HALL.) 


ESCIEARAPORA TOCtO..ccccc0 ceccce cscccccee cecece se nn nun en succes nennen epeseenen pecseeeee Hall. 


Genus STELLIPORA. (HALt.) 


STELLIPORA ONtTHCLOIdC1.... ccc cecceccccee cee cnvccsnee cocceccee sotsesecs cusses nenne Hall. 


Genus STREPTELASMA. (HALL.) 


STREPTELASMA corniculum (?) .cccceee cceceecee conecnece neeuee seneaeces encore nenn Hall. 


Genus CHAETETES. (FiscHer.) 


UHAETETES LyCOpeCrdO ......... cecsccsce convencee seenecece nennen ceeeee cen ces cee seeees Say. 

Coe cee ceeceees MAMMULAER (2)... reccecee cocces annannenn cee nnnnnnen cae nes ecesen coe nn D’Orbigny. 
Cee petropolitanus (P) .......ccceesseceecsecoeseceee nennen nennen ces nen DL ANGEP, 

Coe cceseeeeeee frondosa ......ceccasceecescen cesses ccc ececnsees soeeuseee secees ceseaeaee tne D’Orbigny. 


Genus MONTICULIPORA. (:D’OrBIcNY.) 


MONTICULIPORA Dalei.......ccsccscoccose scosscace sescseves consesees sosteses seasceses E. and H. 
M ..srccccseccnececes PAPillata......... sccsscces coosoeeee cocsee sveceeces svevssececes scence E. and H. 
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Genus PTILODICTYA. (LonsDALE.) 


PTILODICTYA Shaefferi ......... 00.000 cosceccee cocces covece cas one une ces cence nennen nen Meek. 


Genus COLUMNARIA. (GoLDFvss.) 


COLUMNARIA alveolata. ......000 aenansnen onnenenennannnenneansnnnsenensnsen cecess 1... roldfusse. 


Genus PROTAREA. (Epwarps & HAIME.) 


PROTAREA V@tuUSta. ......c0. cc coc ccc coc cee cos san ano non sun nun nen ann sn nen ann secece coe see FLA, 


Genus TETRADIUM. 


TETRADIUM fibratum. ....... ccces cesses ccvccccce ceccccece cocvceees cee cescesceecesece Safford. 


Genus INTRICARIA. (DEFRANCE.) 


INTRICARIA (?) reticulata. ..........c0ccccce sce cee cee cce ces cee soe cee ces seceee nn HAN. 


Genus HELOPORA. (HALL.) 
FLELOPORA fragilis, ......... 0c. ccc cce see ssecee nen ccscecsceceacsescecceses nennen seeseecee DLALL, 


Genus FAVISTELLA. (HAtzt.) 


FAVISTELLA Ste llatar......c0. ccccec cosccercccecevcccses cue cosevscee Brunn ceveccese cosees Hall. 


Genus PHAENOPORA. (HALL.) 


PHAENOPORA ensiformis (?).......csssceces coscscece cen ece cesses secceeeecercee en HALL. 


Genus RETEPORA. (LAMARCK.) 


RETEPORA (?) angulata ......... cccsecee cevcesees nanananen snnnnannn snennanen seeeee ees Hall. 


Genus AULOPORA. (GoLDFUvss.) 


AULOPORA araehnoiden o...0.... ccc cce ccc one cee cccceccccsoeseccese crsessecs cusees ces Hall. 


Genus ALECTO. (LAmourovx.) 
ALECTO (?) inflata ...... 22. ... sce cee cee cee ceeses nennen cen ccsecs cee ossensese covers cee see HALL. 


Genus STICTOPORA. (HALtt.) 


STICTOPORA femestrata.........ccccccocccee ses cos soeece nennen sesnaccce cuvees ceaceseeces Hall. 
Seraonosssecen TATIPOT.. essen enonnenen onnunnnn covsescee cecsee cee nnnenesrensesst anne H. 
Seeasenononnonee MUB cc. cccc0 cenccccce seccccecs sevccr socecs cesses sans nannn casevecuscesccess H. 


Genus LICHENALIA. (HALL.) 
LICHENALIA concentrica (7) zersosese ssscesces ounnuncnn cossesces cose see nunnannnene Hall. 
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Genus GRAPTOLITHUS. (LinnAEvs.) 
GRAPTOLITHUS bICONIS .........000 sesccasee snnonnnnunnn coe sce cesesesevssocs nannan ses Hall 
Gesssonanssen onen gracilis ...... asassooononnnnnnen nun enunnunnn nannnnnen snnnan nansnnann ces H. 
Gursssonossensenen (undetermined Sp.) ........nsesnensnonnonn non cee nnnnnsensnnonaene 
Genus CLIMACOGRAPSUS. (HALL.) 
CLIMACOGRAPSUS tyPicalis...........ssscescssees coseccees cossenens onnnannen cosescees Hall. 
ECHINODERMATA—CRINOIDEA. 
Genus GLYPTOCRINUS. (HAtt.) 
GLYPTOCRINUS Gecadacty]us.........ccesccoee sececsccscescccsee ceesers sarnenen. Hall. 
CF eccecsccsce nenn O'Neal li ..ueseeeoneosseonenennnnnnnens annnnunne cesses seeeesacesesee os H. 
Gessesenensanseneen Dyeri.....osesasssonoenensonuen nen someone nen eepessnes senses nuensa ees Meek. 
Gi. coececeee coseeees Dyeri, var. BUbgIODOBUB......... seccones seceonece coneevore suns M 
Geececcccsceeecnees Baeri ..... cece csesccscececeee cosees soseee suces seseacoes senmesee: ane M 
Gi osscecesccces scene PATVUS ...0ccce cossccsce sececees sensecees nennannne seceee snensnann ones Hall 
Gexts HETEROCRINUS. (HALL.) 
HETEROCRINUS SIMPlEX........ cece cee ceccee eee co snes sans senses seveesces euacee cee ees Hall. 
TT... escecee see cones heterodactylus. ......... sescscee snannenne covees nonsnsenn cvccceesecs H. 
| s UPPPPPPRRRERRRRRER BUDCTASSUS 2.2... cscsee cesses cocces onnnannen coneeeess anno soneeseness M. & W. 
TH... juvenis .eeeanaseenseseesnnensrnnnennannon consceseeces ceseeees nenn Hall. 
Hoevecesccncecsecese EXilis zen aeenasoonennennonnonn onnunnnn sunnnn ceseaeeen ses csssee nes sn ann H. 
Haerccsssereeeeeenee COnStrictus ... serseneon onnnnnnennsntsnennnnnennnnen aussen cases see nen H 
H....eseenn OXIQUUS .0.... ann en onnnrnenn snnnonenn snanan cesses soseeeees sunsnn annnen H 
H...eereesorsesceen laxuS .neenenee coscensce nnnnnnuun sonnnnusn nen eecsen caress cesses eoeeesens H 
H....e.0 seen isodactylu8s...........0 022020 800000 0nan nn ann nnnnne snnnnnnsn nn senn nenn H 
Gextus POTERIOCRINUS. (MILLER.) 
POTERIOCRINUS POStiCUS.........c0ccssceceesecees nunnn nenn concescas sessceses eneseeees Hall. 
Genus LICHENOCRINUS. (HALL.) 
LICHENOCRINUS Dyeri oo... ccecescee casceeces castesees soscasces nenne nnnssn cee caceeres Hall. 
Liceeeecsssces scene eraterifornis ......... cccece sennunnen sveee see onnonnnen cones seceeees Hall. 
Genus ANOMALOCRINUS. (M. & W.) 
ANOMALOCRINUS INCUTVUS ceesoansenennonunen conceces ann ann cee eee coe sn ons ers nenene M. & W. 
Genus DENDROCRINUS. (Hatt.) 
DENDROCRINUS CaSei...cssce ces csscecsee eacoes acesesees seceeeees seseseees annnon eneees Meek. 
D... era. caduceuB. ......000 sanneonon nensnn sonsansen nonnnn sonen nennen tosses oes Hall. 
Deoreasaren coscecers Cineinnatiensis ..uceeonensnonneene sannnen snnnasnansansnn onen nen Meek. 
Deirssensenonareenne Dyeri .....22uonsssnnsensnnnen sannnsnen sesees cos sunnnenn ann nen cee sees Meek. 


Drosecnes vorseeeee polydactylus......... cccccesesccs cesses sneees ssetes secees ceanseesens Shumard. 
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ECHINODERMATA—CYSTIDEAE. 
Gexus PALASTERINA. (McCor.) 


PALASTERINA (?) JameBi 2.0... 00000 cecece cone 


SOSSD SFOSCSACCES SOSCEOE 049809 sera DANG. 


Genus PALAEASTER. (Harr.) 


PALAEASTER Shae fferi.........csscceceesscsce nenne seeeceeee cesses ceases susaee coseeses Hall 
Posse csececees INCOM PCB, ...... cccsce see ccececcecccscece seesee suavee nee ann copeeuece ren Meek 
) SPPPFRFFFEERGER Dyeri.....enssssoosaon snasnnnon onaennunnenaennsnnnen snsenn onen sen sun nen M 
Piresse cea sceeee SPOCIOBUS...... sanann onnnanuen cocncesce cosces cnsees sevens ananse soe snanenen M 


Genus PROTASTER. (Forses.) 


PROTASTER (7) granuliferus.............2.sscsccseessccosccecessssces secses cesses ses Meek. 


Genus STENASTER. (BiLLınas.) 
STENASTER QTANIS...... 00000 cccces cocees cocresseecncsesseceeecusaee snansnnen sannanern Meek. 


Genus AGELACRINUS. (VANUXEM.) 


AGELACRINUS Cincinnatiensis ....cccceccceee ceccccees cocccesee cocces ann cccccccecs Roemer. 
A VOR vorticellata. ...c.ccc0 coccsc cscces senses cee coe svscecs sescnces eee ana n nenn Hall. 
A vevecsenees conees pileus 0.0... cece cscs concen cee ceeensse nee seesesen eee nasenn secanene anne H. 


Genus HEMICYSTITES. (CHALL.) 


HEMICYSTITES Stellatus...... 0.2... ceccec cee cecccscccsessecceecccces vosecs ceceee nennen Hall 
H......eun cn granulatus......s.cucsonseseonenennnonnenn cee nonnen evaseesecens ennnnene H 
} 5 RE ICUS ......00. cceeccee cecceccec nennen ann nn soseus seoeecaue ann neuen ennee Meek. 


Genus LEPOCRINITES. (Conrap.) 


LEPOCRINITES MOOre] .....2..sccscsececes nennen cavececse ences costes cesses ernennen Meck. 


Genus ANOMALOCYSTITES (Atelcocystites.) (HALL.) 


ANOMALOCYSTITES balanoides 


MOLLUSCA. 


PTEROPODA. 
GeNus TENTACULITES. (SCHLOTHEIM.) 


TENTACULITES SterlingensiS......... cccsscssescsereoees eovees eee geceesceces sssnnnene M. & W. 


Genus CONULARIA. (MILLER.) 


CONULARIA papillata (7) ...cscccascsses cosssovscceensccs ances soneescenees seasseseeecs Hall. 
C .cessecsseeees Trentonensiß...... .sessssee osussnnonnun snnennern encase sesseesee eensesens H. 
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CEPHALOPODA. 


Genus NAUTILUS. (BREYNIUSs.) 


NAUTILUS Baeri..... ..ccccece cocess nenn cesses cescee ecceccccecces nenne eeccee coccccces M. & W. 


Genus ORTHOCERAS. (Breynivs.) 


ORTHOCERAS MUIticaMeEratuM .............cccen cee cee ceecee ces cesecsenscceeeceees Conrad. 
Ov.ececce cen eee junceum.....eusscensesene coe su ces one cee seecee aes ceeseereseceses neuere Hall. 
OÖ... van oenese AMPLicaMeEr atu. ........ sce vec sec cen ceeacecoesencsccsececes cesses H. 

| 0 FURRPRFPRRRRRER coralliferum (P)...eessoeenaneneasonennens snonsnnen sen ceseseaes onen H. 

OD reasenannenene OTtON 1... een ers senenenennunnnneonnen san nen nnssnsanasssensn senarenn marc MECK. 


Genus ONCOCERAS. (HALL.) 


ONCOCERAS constrictum vn nn 000 200 Got FFF 809 700 HEH FEF HER OO BO 00 CHS ahh COR HER 059 SB neu Hall. 


Genus ENDOCERAS. (HALL.) 


FENDOCERAS SUDCONErAIC......... 00. ccc css cence nennen scceeeeen sonne sonen nen ees Hall. 

) Oe longissimum ..eccssen cecece cee ons cue coceee coscececs nen veseseees eoecse ann H. 
| Ore PHOCETFOTMIC......... cee cee son cee tec cee cee enn sens seeeeenee nen son anne H. 

) Oe annulatum ... 0... e cee ccc eee cee sonen coecee cee nen ces cen cssescescessseoes Dd, 
E.............. proteiforme, var. stramgulatum........cccesccssecsscsses cecsseees H. 


Genus GOMPHOCERAS. (SowErsBy) 

) GOMPHOCERAS (undermined SP.) ........+ ecsee unser soseeceesensscees on nenn sense . 
Genus PHRAGMOCERAS. (BRroDERIP.) 

PHRAGMOCERAS (undermined SP.) ....cccceceeree cveecsees cecece seceeeeneeen anne 


Genus TROCHOLITES. (Conrap.) 


TROCHOLITES ammonius ..„...... er» .n..n...n0 00 000m HHS 890009 CHSEHHHLASSE SCHHHOHELSE .... Conrad. 





GASTEROPODA. 
Genus CYCLONEMA. (HALL.) 


CYCLONEMA Dili... cc... enenen cocces cesses eeseceeee cneee snnnon ceses coueseees sannnarnn Conrad. 
Circececeeececes DACULA... oe cec cee cee cee ann cece cee cee senses cee cee cesseceseeecee cee cee eee DILLIN GB. 
Cie cee cee ceeeee DOPCATIMALA... ... ese ann cee nenne cee cee cceeeee coe cesseceseceeees coe cee cee HALL 
CO... Montrealensis (2) cecssccecsccescoeces sseesecs cnecee copecsossecsoeess Billings. 
Gone ceeseeees VALICOSA oo... ses cesece vovenecee nennen cece senses seseevensssene ce ....Hall. 
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Genus PLEUROTOMARIA. (DE FRANCE.) 


PLEUROTOMARIA SUDCONICS....... een ccc cc csc sec nen cos ccc cco coe ceeccecesceesercee cee HAAN. 


P..ceseee cosvecece ess SUbtilstriata.............0.ccececcceccecs ane sense ses cee cee cee sc be 

Pris cccsse cee coeceecee UMDILICHER .......05 ccsseeee sssceeces csncsceeecs tenssscee sosesesee H 
Picscas ssc csccce sce cee AMDIZUA.......... cssvcscee sosscscee sannnnnn coececsecessccees annene H. 
Pieces ccs cscceessscee LOMEICUIATIS.......05 cescecces nnnnnn ceases anne san nnn sun snnne nen Sowerby. 
PB... ec ccesse sss un... (Scalites) tropidOphora...... ..sscs cseccecee see ccsces snensennn Meek. 
Po. scscce ceseeeees one PALVULUS..........c0cseseseee cnececeee seceeectesstesees su eeee seaees Hall. 


Genus MURCHISONIA. (PRHILLIPs.) 


MUuRCHISONIA gracilis........... Lonunsu nennen consences nasse sersansenansansassan secees Hall. 
)., POPFPRPPRRPRFERER Dellacincta.......c. sssesscseecceees Las aonnonans casenccesaeses sesenenes H. 
M......cccecssveees perangulata.......enssesosasesenunenan secscecee seoseeeseesesees sense H 
Mo... ec cece eeees ANGUSTALH...... ccovceccnsncees see cevecsces coonen nenn ernensnnn soesnrees H. 
M......sccesessveee bieincta ...... 202000 000000000 sonnan nun concen annonnuen conees seeseeseeses H 
Mannes tricarinata......scccsssesesssssee essere sessse sascse nenne sennennnn H 


Genus HOLOPEA. (HAtt.) 


HO LopEA paludiniformis (?).......00cccscssce coccecees snsnonennnonnennnnn sosvenses Hall. 


Gexus BELLEROPHON. (MontFort.) 


BELLEROPHON bilobatus ......... cccecse crescecescececeee nennen sanrnonnnen seesesess Sowerby. 


Genus CYRTOLITES. (Conrap.) 


CYRTOLITES OFTMAtusS.......cccseees coocscece toeevcces cetectens coveacece cecscereseeseress Conrad. 
| Ores COINPICSSUB...... cescecece onenennnn snnsnnnnnansenn sensnsnsnmnensnnennnenn C 

Cure sssseceeees Dyeri...eesenncneosenen snnansenn coseeeaeecoenee sanannnnn seosacee se voseeeses Hall 

Cu. ..e censscece COStAtUS 20.02. ccecensscees cecececee coces cceee secces ceases ces ceases nennen James 
CLieee cesececs INOrNAtUS ...... cescecece saccecsee seceereee coceescetsucontenencese ceseseecs Hall 


Genus FUSISPIRA. (HaArr.) 


FuSIsPiIRA te@rebrifOrmis...... ccccccsce cesccecce cecccescccscesccesccssces sacees sonne Hall. 
| rer BUDLUSLLOTMISG...... cceccccce cocccvcccseccececce cavesce ccvecccscacces ceeece H. 


Genus BUCANIA. (Harr.) 


Genus RAPHISTOMA. (HALL.) 


RAPHISTOMA PlaniStria...... ccsscsses onenonone nonnnunen cossesee ses ceeces senses sanann Hall. 


Genus CARINAROPSIS. (CHALt.) 


CARINAROPSIS patelliformis...... 2.0 200000000 000000 cvesecese snnnunsnense senses annnen Hall. 
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BRACHIOPODA. 


Genus STROPHOMENA. (BLAINVILLE.) 


STROPHOMENA alternata......aseeen sen ssn ann nnnnennonene sescacenscs seccas sosces nase Conrad. 
Sarsnosnoo cos nencne Altermistriata ...... ..cececeessecscee cecevecevecs nun nnn concer ann nun nen Hall. 

So ccec cee coceseees camerata 
Goo cec cee sce seccee LLTOKE 0.2.0. csccce cncece cocces nano secece sovcceess cevececce esceceess Hall. 


Giese seeceeeeecee DIAMUMDONA.,......csccccnesecces cesses enenes concen snesesoes cee nennen Hall. 

Soo cece cee eeceeces PIANOCONVENA.......2. ensnenens nennen nennen seancen sesencons seneneass H. 

S ..cccecce coseerees PHUTOMENA|.,.. 00.00... cee cee cee cee cee cee ceeeeee sen nassen see cee cesceses DILLIN GB. 
> PEPRRPRRRRFERFPRER subtenta .....esesssennensenanneneonnnnnnnnnnnansensnen seseeee seuees Conrad. 
S .. BUICAtR 22000 0esaeenenannnneannune snnn esse snnunnunnennnnnnn onen sans Verneuil. 
NS eT BIDUAER oe James. 
Sooo ceccee ese ceccee COMUISEIIATA... een ann cee seen ann senses cee ann ann ann snnarn ces sosseosss DOWELDY. 
Soe cee cee eee veecee COMUDINCAA........ ccc cco sce ann cee cee cee cee ern see seecee seseseeesee ees CONTAG. 


Genus LEPTAENA. (DaALMAN.) 


LEPTAENA BCTICCE cicccccce ccs scsccn ceecae sen sn ane easees cee eens see cesses nasse socees Sowerby. 


Genus ORTHIS. (DaLman.) 


OpTHIS biforata, var. Lyx... 0.0... ccc cse eee coe see cee ensesen nen sse nen essen nen ones DICHWAId. 
O........ DOTCALIS.......ccceceee ssccnceee cenaee cen enceee sanann an nenn soepennvesescnces sucess Billings. 
OÖ... centrilineata ......... ceccee voces covscvees coscee conces cosecsees eoeese seveneses Hall. 


O........ Olytie ce cceeeecccnscess tonceesee seceee sonsnsenn ceaecuecs senseseue seuneeees senses H. 

Ou... eee dichotoma ...... cc ces cencecece cencee sevece cevese cece nassen Senses senses nenne H. 
Dar ETFALICH 2.0... ceeceece cocececee nnnnne eeetee snunnnan coeeee nennensnn oeeees anensn 1. 

O)... snes CLONLALA... cee cce scence census ccs ceeceecssseecee cee veeerecesseesesccecceses coscsses DAMÄET. 
One disparilis....eceesenssessnsensnnnenannnen nenn cesses ans sn cesssteces seompeseees CONTAC, 
Darren EMACCTAta...anennaensaneen cee nenn cesses cee ceecetecsecesccecsesesceecee coe ses LTO, 
Ou... Ella oo. cececee cen cucssencee sen ann nenne cee cevseens pes een ano nee nennen seeuce ces ces ceed 

O.... sees ECCEeNtrICH .......c0ce cosceneee anenen snnnenann neneee cece sescenceenscee senencnes James. 
Denen fSSICOSLAR .......00 cee ceccen cecese conven ann aceccucece cesses an seeeee see snn nennen Hall. 
OÖ... insculpta .........e0s00ssnesso concen snnernonsnansunnen san snensnmn sen sannsnenenn H. 

u JAMESI enecen aeenunnnn cocsceser coneececs coeeeeees secees testes ceeesesescsces nenne Ii, 
seneaees laticostata.........csccceccececene coe cee tee ceeseverces con ssecscesseaceseeces cee eco AMES. 
nennen OCCIGENEALIS..... 0.0.00 200202 cen cee cee een nnn nennen sen en san cee ceesteces ern anne HALL. 
vun nn orthambonites (?) ..eesnesesssonensn cee snnennnnnenenenn nn ann esse sen een ses Pander, 
we pectinella........er..0essseonsesassnssnonsnnnonnnnenssnon sonsnunen cesses seseuers Conrad. 
ve PFOLOMGALA...... .c cece cee cee eee nee nenn use caesar eee nennen ons see sen sen nenne OWEN. 
.. Profundo-sulcata... 0.0... sescssssesee serene see ces cesses cee coe ces ceseesee cee sess 


9099900 
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Orc perveta.....nosssossnssnsnonnenunnnonenn snnnennnennunesn ons one non annsnone sun snnnernnne Conrad 
O........ plicatella ............ Hall 

O.. 200000 TOLTOTBA .......00 secccscee ssecee snenonune sevecs cesses cesven ces eeeses sucess nenne Salter 
OD... subquadrata.....eeossssocenn sersnnuon nennen snnnnnnnnnen seenssees seeees seeees Hall 
O..... en BIN UALR... oncsnonannen sennonnunnnnnnn sannnnann cosceseee sescessesee sarnen nenn H 
O.....00e BUDJUgata......... cecsecee sonensens cecvescns reese conees snnssunessense snesesees H 

O... 0006 testudimaria............cesceecvecesces cesves senses cesses sescscees coseeace senses Dalman 
Oasen triplicatella.....ccseoensesenssnnsunnonn cee essen ces coeces cee nen coeeve sesees Meek.; 


Genus RYNCHONELLA. (FiscHEr.) 


RYNCHONELLA CAPAX ...ceneen sesnsnun nen onunnn aununn onnnns senses nunnnannn san snnnsene Conrad. 
) \ ZOPPPRRRERPRERPER dentata .......0. cccceceee snnnnnnnn sonennunn sunnsnnnn snusnn senses annann Hall. 


Genus LINGULA. (BRUGUIERE.) 


LINGULA quadrata eco seseesees corseeeee snsnunsen ssanansennzenn cen see nesenn cusses Eichwald. 
Lee attenuat&.cueseeescennenssnunnnunsnn sonnuunnn ananannne sessescee snsensenn nee Sowerby. 
1 VERPPRPRFER riciniformiß....ssese srenonsononnnen sescecses anenunnan sonsnnnanansene sonsennen Hall 


LEPTOBULUS JePiS...... ...scceeecsceeeccocee cosetenes ceases secese ananenennenasnsonannern Hall. 


Genus PHOLIDOPS. (Harr.) 


PHOLIMOPS CincCinnatiensis......... cscccssce sosccccce cos scctessce covccvece soscevens Hall. 


Genus TREMATIS. (SHARPE.), 


TREMATIS millepunctata... ........6 cescoceee nennen onanonnen sopetsecccesscens sonseeess Hall. 
Tersoonocnen terminalis .eeneoesesnsson annnnnnnn coseseese nennen ananennen conceeses snsaesecs Conrad. 


Gents CRANIA. (Rerzıes.) 


CRANIA fil0Sa ......... ccccscee cences aunennann cence coscecees soeccuces annnnn vee coossears Hall, 

[ OFFER w Bubtruncata..........00cssssunee coeccence sesces ceesceece soncecace cee cencesece H 

| OS Vee lia.......... vscccscceccceec vcecenses cecvccees coescvace scseccees cosccence anne H. 

C..ceccece leoni ......000 cecccesce cccccccce soccccace soseececs sesnccece cus soveseces censesess H 

C...c eves SCADIOSA ...... .ccces convcccee ceccccece nenn covecs sseovccccesceeseeens soveseecs H. 
Genus OBOLELLA. (Bıruıngs.) 

OBOLELLA Cingulata ......... cccssceee n se encee coceee coccecece secees nennen asonse sacees Billings. 


ZY GOSPIRA MOGEStA........0 scence cosecsaee onnnnnun sescecece sossecese coeessetsceceees Say 
Lisseseresceees Headi......... 2.2... 000s0s000 snnsonnanuonannunnsne cecncecee seecescseveeesens Billings. 
V JE Cineinnatiensis ........ eneonn ces coeces ceceee sense sesees snenansen sonne James 


Genus RETZIA. (Krna.) 
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LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 
Genus CYPRYCARDITES. (Conrap.) 
CYPRICARDITES BUDtruncata.........cescecsvcces covsccces voseccescovsecees coscceccs Hall. 
| 9 FREE VENtTICOSE...... cesccsces cecsecvee ersscccer au en nn ceases covsse cecece H. 
Genus DOLABRA. (McCoy.) 
DOLABRA (?) CATINALA......060 ccccee cocsecees sarees seseescnsces seeese ssannssonanennenn Meek. 


TRLLINOMYA Cincinnatiensis ..........0.cccces coecce cee ccsese cesses seececees onen Hall 

To ccee cee seeees obliqua......2zereneneosenosnnnnnnnnsenununn ceases seceee cee ceeseuees secees H 

To. seas essen gibbosa.....e sescnnesonsonen sesscceee senses anne sesces seesen cesses senenn H 

T on .cecese cveees levata, var. occidentalis...... cr... s0eu0sonenanannonennonennnnenenn Meek 

T VRFPFPRRRRRERR cuneata (7) eerceesesssnnnnenn coveceses coceeececeos anannn ces seecee seeeee Hall. 

Toc ccee cvoseeecs pectenculoides ...... srnsssssnnuneen none caress cesees nassen soeeeeecs H. 

Genus NUCULA. (LAMARcK.) 

NUCULA poststriata ...ceeenenen sennnnnnnnnenen sunnnnnnn seasenees testes nnnnnnanssnnanene Conrad. 
Genus CLEIDOPHORUS. (HALL.) 

CLEIDOPHORUS planulatus............cescsscocces onnnnonnnnnnnnnnonn sosees sensevees Conrad. 


Genus LYRODESMA. (Conrap.) 


LYRODESMA plana....eess eessossenenennnsornon essen seeece coeeneees pececeseseoes seeees Conrad. 
Line coos ee eee Cincimmatiensis...... .....cccecsesessee cosees covcescocsseccscssee sesees Hall. 


Genus PYRENOMOEUS. (HALtt.) 
PYRENOMOEUS CUMNCALUS.........05 cceceececce scence coenee coseee cecvevecescece cesece res Hall. 
Gents CYRTODONTA. (BILLINGs.) 


CYRTODONTA Hindi.......sesssessenssenenso nenne nnunonnsn sonen se eees ons nennen ceases Billings. 


Genus MEGAMBONIA. (HALL.) 


MEGAMBONIA JAMICSI.......0. secece ceccccecs neuen ccecce ann on nen saseceess anne 2anenne Meek. 


Genus SEDGWICKIA. (McCor.) 


SEDGWICKIA (?) fragiliS......... cccsescee cesses snnnnansn concseneceus cesses eeceen seeeee Meek 

 PERPRRPRRBRRRER (2) Compressa...enseon snnenunen nennen cescceecesecnees snnnon sans anne M 

Be. cece seesceses (Grammysia ?) neglecta.........cc.scseseconeee ssensensnmnsnnnnnnnn M 
Gexts MODIOLOPSIS. (CHALL.) 

MODIOLOPSIS anodontoidcs ....2..0: sescssees cosscsees annnononnnanananan ansnen senses Conrad. 

| Cree modiolaris ...... .cccee concen ccetes conten senses nesses nennen coseensesenees C. 
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1.) IPRPRPRPRRRRRER truncata ...eesesossnsenansonnsanene sen cesces coccee annonn ces sauna ces ccees H. 
M...... een Pholadiformis........ ......sccece cons Le nassen sansun aussen ceneesens one Foster & Whitney. 
MM... scseee vscece faba ...0ccccscsee cecses senses ann sun teceseses sos cssccenecescecesseces coe nn Conrad. 


AMBONYCHIA TFAdiata...... .cccecce cos cee cee nen cee sccces sence coscececscscccecs sessvees Hall 
A wiccce ceecesces ODLUSR ....0. ccoceveve cececcaee cocncccesceses coe tee tee see nen coneceses ann H 

Avie ccececees ces COSTAL ... 020 ccccee cnc concccecs cenenscecnsccceeecseepeccecees con ene seseeens James. 
A vi cscccseesccenss bellastriata ............ccses ces coscscecs nccceescecce seencsces see ces eee Hall 
A .cressesecccees alata... Meek 


Genus AVICULA. (KLEIN.) 


A coc ccccscee AECMMIESA 0.020000 ccoccccee coscesceece coe cescessceses seenes sesaseeee succes cesses C. 


Genus ORTHONOTA. (Conrap.) 


ORTHONOTA CONTACHA...... ...cc0ccecee coccee cesses concn nenne cue ses cssenssa soe nen ann Hall. 
Qhnerescececceses Pholadis 0.0.0... ccececce ene ens cee ceesee conspeceseces teseeevssessssces cue ann Conrad. 
Qn ecccssscecevere PATER 0.0... csc cecee cee een coe cesssccsssess cee see ann cease ces car cesesseeeees HALL. 


Genus ANODONTOPSIS. (McCoy.) 


ANODONTOPSIS (?) Milleri..... vn....n..un CHEECH HEH DEE TRUTH BERGER EEE BOF seen MECK. 
A cecccsccccescvon sees unionoides..... CHE OR FES CHOTEDET SHS COS FF HEH SCHTTOSCESFOUR RES COE EO HHH GOH COE „MM. 


Genus CARDIOMORPHA. (DrKonnınck.) 


ÜARDIOMORPHA obliquata .......0.ccscccecencsseccessceccesenceeesesseeeseessesetens Meck. 


ARTICULATA. 


CRUSTACEA — TRILOBITES. 


Genus CALYMENE. (BRoNGNIART.) 
CALYMENE SOMALIA. ......cccccccccccccccecccsccceccccccsssor ces cvscccseeveccescsesseece Conrad. 
Ciuccccccccece, Chistyi......ssscecsccsceneresccssececceccnesseseeesenenseucssreseesce seen Hall. 


Genus ACIDASPIS. (MurcHiıson.) 


ACIDASPIS CTOSOLUS «urereneneesenenennsnsensenosnensnnensnensnnnrsnennnnnsnonsnsnnerenn Locke. 
A veseceveeees Thynchocephalus (?)...-...cseesesseseececccssecccessenscevseeesaneeres Meek. 
Aevecsceseees eiralipta acrensenonnersenonseonennnnnensnonnonsnnunensensnensnnssesnennenen Anthony. 
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Genus LICHAS. (DaLman.) 


LICHAS Trentonen is. ..-cscccscscccccccscccccccccccceccccccccccccccccuccccccccccccoece Conrad. 


Genus CERAURUS. (GREEN.) 


CERAURUS pleurexanthemus ..........cecccccsscscseccescecescssscsscscecesae 0 -Green. 
Cu.cccercceee UCATIUS ereenenen onsensonnsennennsnensunssnennnsnsnnnnnennaennernsssen senses Billings. 
Curecoesssces perforator ae eee B. 


Genus TRINUCLEUS. (Luwyp.) 


TRINUCLEUS CONCOENEtYICUS... +00 vccccccsccccccecssccsvccccccscssevcsccsvcscessscsecces Eaton. 


Genus TRIARTHRUS. (GREEv.) 


TRIARTILRUS Beck] occcce.cccccccc ccccccccucccveccvccccessvccccscseccccssccccce nennen Green. 


Genus ASAPHUS. (BRONGNIART.) 


ASAPHUS QiQQS snesnensunensnunsnsennssnnnsnnnnsnnnnsnnnnsnnnnenensnnnnnsnsnssnsnnsensen DeKay. 
J. ree MNOGIStOS...cccccescoereccscresescecsenccnscssetecsceccssecesee senses seceseres Locke. 
Arkernenen. MAXIMUS (?) zensenesenennnnnnnnnnunanunsnanssnennnunn nenennssnansensenenn L. 


Genus DALMANITES. (EMMERICH, BARRANDE.) 


DALMANITES Carleyi....neseesssesssnessnennsnnsunsnnnennsnsssnnnnsnsnnnsunsnnnnnsennn Meek. 
1 0 FOTSPEPPFFERER © brevicepB..reeresenensnsnsnnnnsnnnsnsnnunsnnnennnannnonnunenosennnsnnne H. 


Genus PROETUS. (STEININGER.) 


PROETUS parviusculus «.........ccececescscescceersseeeccnccceecerecssseceseneaeoers Hall. 
P een. Spurlock ......ccscssccsceeseccecevcceccescessesecescese senesssessessseeseees Meek. 


Genus LEPERDITIA. (Ronattt.) 


LEPERDITIA cylindrica zerensseonsenennnenonsunsanunnnensonnensnnnsenannensenannenenen Hall. 
| Peer minutissima.creesoressnusnenessnenssonannensnsnsnennsnnnununenn seeneee H. 


Genus BEYRICHIA. (McCoy.) 


BEYRICHTA tuMifrons........cscccccsscesccseccscesescceresanenenceesesesecersecceses Hall. 
B............. oculifer.sernesseeseenennasnonsensnansnnensnnnensnnnonnnsnensensnnonnnnnnenn H. 


Genus CYTHERE. (MULLER.) 


ÜYTHERE CIncinNaticnSiS...ccccscccccccccsecccccccecvecccececccccecceccecascecvesess Meek. 


ANNELIDA — TUBE WORMS. 
Genus ORTONIA. (NıcHoLson.) 
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Genus CONCHICHOLITES. (NicHoLson.) 


CONCHICHOLITES COTTUgALUB «00.6... cseescscnsecceenceccecececscececsceccsces senes Nich. 


Genus CORNULITES. (ScHLorHeEm.) 


CoRNULITES (?) (Undetermined SpP.)......-2eccecescsecccscccceserssesee seeeneees 


3.—Physical History of the Cincinnati Group. 


It remains to consider, as the third topic of this general division, the 
Physical History of the Cincinnati Group. The subjects to be treated under 
this head are the following: 


A. The Cincinnati Anticlinal—including a discussion of the dip of its 
beds. 

B. The Date of its Upheaval—as determined by its relations to sur- 
rounding formations. 


A. The gentle fold in the strata of the Mississippi Valley, which tra- 
verses the central regions of Tennessee and Kentucky, and which after- 
wards enters Ohio in its south-western corner, passing thence across 
the State to Canada in a direction a little east of north, has long been 
recognized under the name of the Cincinnati Anticlinal, or the Cincinnati 
Axis. Its location and direction seem to point it out as one of the earliest, 
though certainly one of the least conspicuous of the great system of folds 
or wrinkles which constitute the Apalachian Mountain System. The 
relations of this axis to all the regions that it traverses, are very import- 
ant, but attention will here be invited only to its connections with the 
geology of south-western Ohio. 

The designation by which this ancient uplift is known, viz., the Cin- 
cinnati anticlinal axis, carries with it the important fact that we find 
here a line or tract from which the strata dip on both sides in opposite 
directions. The strata, for example, that are found in the tops of the 
Cincinnati hills, can be followed to the eastern side of Brown county, 
where they are seen to disappear beneath the river, with a marked east- 
erly dip, while below Cincinnati, near Madison, Ind., the same beds are 
carried beneath the river by a strong westerly dip. The fact that, start- 
ing from Cincinnati, and moving either east or west, one ascends, in the 
geological scale, by the same steps, is familiar to all who are acquainted 
with the scope of country involved. The coal deposits of Ohio and 
Indiana are reached by journeys of nearly the same distance from Cin- 
cinnati over outcrops of the same intervening formations. The real exist- 
ence of this axis, then, is evident from these facts of common observation. 
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A more difficult question is raised when the location of the axis is con- 
sidered. In the Geological Report of thirty years ago, Dr. Locke statec 
that by correspondence with Dr. D. D. Owen, who was at the time exam- 
ining the geological structure of Indiana, the conclusion had been reached 
that this axis lay very close to the western boundary of the State. He 
gave, however, none of the facts on which this conclusion was founded. 
Dr. Locke’s work was in the main very accurate, but there are good rea- 
sons for rejecting the judgment which he formed in regard to this ques- 
tion. The central line of the fold lies certainly to the eastward of tbs 
State line. 

It is important just here to mark the following fact distinctly, viz., 
that there is quite a broad tract at the summit of the fold in which the 
beds have but little dip. It is hard to speak of an axis without involv- 
ing the idea of a line, but there is, probably, no part of this region of less 
than a score of miles in breadth that deserves, by way of excellence, the 
name of the Cincinnati axis. In other words, this fold in Ohio has a 
broad and flat axis, rather than a linear one. 

In determining the dip of these Blue Limestone beds in their lower 
portions, the horizon which it has been found easiest to follow, and upon 
which consequently most reliance has been placed, is the one already 
named as furnishing the crown of the Cincinnati section and the base of 
the Lebanon beds, viz., the heavy stratum of Orthis biforata, which is 
found in Cincinnati at a height of 425 feet above low water. A higher 
elevation of this bed is certainly found to the eastward. 

The plan of the present Geological Survey and the scale on which its 
work was ordered, has rendered impossible any nice determination of 
questions of this sort. Comparatively little instrumental leveling has 
been done, and recourse has been mainly had to the aneroid barometer 
and to railroad surveys, the levels of which were accessible. The aneroid 
cannot be depended upon for close and reliable work, and it is not often 
that the railroad surveys traverse the localities in which precise figures 
can be made most serviceable. By the combination, however, of such 
facts as can be gained from these sources of information, it has been 
found that the horizon in question reaches, near Bethel, on the eastern 
side of Clermont county, an elevation of 475 to 490 feet, against 425 feet 
in Cincinnati. From that point it falls quite rapidly toward the east. 
A similar line of facts has been reached in all observations on this 
stratum, in which east and west dips were taken into the account. 

It seems thus to be rendered certain that the highest portion of the 
fold is to be sought east of Cincinnati, rather than at that locality, or to 
the westward. This conclusion, however, involves another for which 
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Bcarcely prepared, viz: that the Cincinnati anticlinal, unlike the 
fthe Apalachian system generally, has its longer slope to the 
rd, and its steeper descent towards the east. 
her series of facts has, however, been obtained, bearing upon the 
mother portion of the Blue Limestone beds, in regard to which 
lecise and definite statements are possible. That the results in 
er case do not entirely harmonize with those already given, may 
bo the fact that almost a degree of latitude separates the two lines 
fvation, and there is thus room for a change to occur in the ele- 
bf the dip. The last results seem to show us the northern 
ty of the Cincinnati uplift. 
ine of junction between the Blue Limestone and the Cliff Lime- 
jr, in other words, between the Lower Silurian and Upper 
ı formations, is a very well marked horizon in south-western 
An abrupt change in the character of the beds in passing from 
- formation to the other, renders it possible to determine with 
accuracy the elevation of widely separated localities in the same 
al horizon. Dr. Locke availed himself of this series of facts, in 
rmination of the dip which he made thirty years ago. He took, 
‘the altitude of but four of these points of junction, and of this 
‚one, viz: that of the summit of the Blue Limestone series near 
was determined barometrically, and his figures are proved by 
ental measurement to be 18 feet below the true elevation, while 
ase of the altitude below Troy, he failed, from want of suitable 
bs, to find the proper boundary. A heavy cut of the Dayton and 
n Railroad which has since been made at this point, renders it 
Actory as possible for this purpose, and instrumental measure- 
ow the elevation assigned by Dr. Locke to be 74 fect below the 
1. Of course, these errors entirely destroy the value of this pre- 
kermination. — 
© present calculation, a number of stations have been selected, 
ations of which have been determined with precision. The 
Mying map, which shows the sinuous outline of this geological 
y, together with the principal outliers of the Cliff Limestone, 
> a clear idea of the facts involved. The stations selected are 
by the letters of the alphabet, and their elevations above low 
Cincinnati are denoted by figures placed near. The two eleva- 
id by Dr. Locke in Butler and Preble counties, are also added, on 
ority. It is, however, impossible to determine with exactness, 
ton which Dr. Locke assumed as the summit of the Cincinnati 
ind the results obtained by the use of these stations are not, 
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therefore, entitled to the same degree of confidence which other measure- 
ments deserve. It may also be added that station O has an altitude 
exceptionally great, being twenty-six feet higher thon any other point 
of junction measured in this district. 

The following are the stations at which the altitude of the Blue Lime- 
time series has been determined. In taking these levels, the aim has 
been to reach precisely the same horizon in every instance, and for this 
purpose, the red band of the Medina Shales which furnishes a conspic- 
uous mark, has been adopted as the summit of the series wherever it is 
shown. Where it isnot found, there is the possibility of a slight deviation 
from the true horizon, but the error in such cases is confined within the 
limits of a very few feet. 


Altitudes of upper limit of the Cincinnati Group, (Junction of Cincinnati Groug and Clinton 
Limestone,) above low-water of the Ohio River, at Cincinnati. 


Stations. Feet. 
A. Morris’s Hill, north-east of Lebanon ...... ..essseer sseccscse sssvesees esavee cesceease asnaes ... 574 
B. S. Burnett’s farm, west of Waynesville...............c. sscscssse cooscesee sonses coseesccwcce 560 
C. M. Berryhill’s farm, west of Spring Valley ............00. esses non snnosnnssnne sensnnnsn nen 541 
D. Centerville, Montgomery County ............ ccccsscce ceceen cocsscoes coneeerce sesaecae escuccens 538 
E. Beavertown, Montgomery County ........cccccss ccscerese senses cesccses cncces seeescces sucess „ 499 
F. Shoup’s Quarry, south-west of Harbime’s...........cc00cseses sesces cencee secseecseseneceees 503 
x. Dickey’s Quarry, east Of Dayton ............ sssassenonsoneonnensonunen senses snansn anenennenene 494 
H. Soldicrs’ Home, west of Dayton........... cccssssce cesses cesses secees cesses cee peeees nassen seeces 494 
I. Odlin’s Quarry, north-west of Daytom..................cssscsees onenanonunen nansen orssncecees 478 
K. Osborne, one mile above depot ...........sscs ccceceece nunnennnn covcecces enececces enseeeece cose 415 
L. Goe’s Station, above Nemia .....n screen essen nenne conces seeees vecses cesees cosees cusees sesscesenss 466 
M. High Banks, between Troy and Tippecanoe .........cs.c60 csscsssee onccee ceceen coseerees ce 438 
N. Spring Hill, on Lebanon and Wilmington road........ uses sescesse cosees snnnsnnen cocees 57 

O. Ratcliff’s, Butler county, (by Locke)............ css ssnensnnnsnunnenunsnnononsn sansnnnennannne 601 
P. Halderman’s, below Eaton, (by Locke) ......... 000000 scesscere coseccees ceaseecnceee sannnunnn 515 


Station K gives results that are somewhat out of harmony with those 
obtained from the other altitudes. By reference to the map, it will be 
seen that this station is located on a small outlier of Clinton Limestone. 
It is possible that the whole margin of the outlier is depressed a little 
below its normal level. 

By the aid of the table of altitudes just given, and of the scale of 
miles laid down upon the map, it is possible to make an extended series 
of comparisons, a few of which are here introduced. 

1. Between Station A and Station M, which are separated from each 
other by an interval of 35 miles, on a line almost due north and south, 
the Blue Limestone descends 136 feet, or an average of 4 feet in one mile. 
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2. Between Stations A and JL, distant from each other 26 miles, in a 
north-east and south-west line, the pitch of the strata is 108 feet, an average 
of four feet per mile. 

3. Between Stations A and J, which are distant from each other 22 
miles in a north north-west and south south-east direction, the descent of 
the same beds is 96 feet, an average fall of four and one-third feet to the 
mile. 

4. Between Stations O and M, the latter of which is distant from the 
former 42 miles in an east north-east course, the fall is 163 feet, or very 
nearly four feet to the mile. 

5. Between Stations O and B, distant from each other 35 miles in an 
east and west line, the descent is 41 feet, which indicates an easterly dip 
of a trifle more than one foot to the mile. 

6. Between Stations Pand F, separated by an interval of 30 miles in 
an east and west direction, the descent is 12 feet towards the east, which 
gives an average easterly dip of about five inches to the mile. 

Attention has already been called to the possible errors in Nos. 4, 5 
and 6. | 

An examination of the facts above enumerated, and a comparison of 
them with others of like nature, which the map renders possible, seem 
to justify the following conclusions : 

1. There is scarcely any appreciable cast or west dip in the uncovered 
portions of the upper beds of the Cincinnati Group. Accepting Dr. 
Locke’s elevations above named as accurate, a slight easterly dip is 
established, but of less than one foot to the mile. Using only those ele- 
vations obtained by the present Survey, a surprising evenness of this 
horizon is shown in an east and west direction. The facts obtained from 
the Artesian Well at Columbus, indicate a strong easterly dip of these 
beds in the interval between Springfield, for example, and Columbus, 
but it has scarcely begun in the region which we are now considering. 

2. The only appreciable dip is northerly, and generally varies bo- 
tween the limits of 3 and 5 feet to the mile. Sometimes, for short dis- 
tances, it exceeds the latter figure even, but through the longer ranges it 
does not generally go beyond 4 feet to the mile. 


B. The consideration of the date of this uplift, especially as shown by 
its relations to the surrounding and overlying formations, is the only 
topic that remains to be discussed. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that all of the facts known in 
regard to the Cincinnati Axis, go to prove that it was of very slow and 
gradual formation. It was a gentle flexure of the earth’s crust, involv- 
ing the Lower and Upper Silurian, and, to some extent, the Devonian 
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formations of Ohio. To the southward, its emergence as an island in the 
ancient sea was probably of earlier date than in Ohio, just as in south- 
ern Ohio its emergence was earlier than in the northern part of the State. 
Thus different portions of the geological series of this general region 
have been involved in the different stages of its history. As has been 
already suggested, there is a measure of probability in the view that 
“ this movement of elevation was synchronous with certain great move- 
ments of depression on the eastern border that have come to be recog- 
nized in the explanation of the geological phenomena of that part of the 
continent. Such views, however, can only be counted probable in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

More definite testimony upon the date of this emergence is furnished 
by the various formations that have grown around this axis as a nucleus. 
The discovery of a conglomerate in the Clinton Limestone of Highland 
county, which is recorded in the report on that county, is a fact of great 
significance. The interpretation given in the report referred to, is the 
only one admissible, viz: that when this conglomerate was formed, the 
uplifting of the Blue Limestone region had already begun; that early 
in the Clinton epoch, land lay to the westward of the present limits of 
Highland county; that pebbles were worn where the shore line broke 
the sea, which were solidified again as a calcareous conglomerate in the 
deeper off-shore waters to which they were borne. 

The thinning of the Clinton Limestone, as it is followed from the 
northward, is another fact that can best be explained by connecting it 
with this upward movement of the sea-bottom. In Greene county it has 
a thickness of 40 feet; in Montgomery county, at the Dayton quarries, 
it never exceeds 16 feet, and in the southernmost outliers shrinks even 
below this measurement. 

Other members of the Cliff Limestone suffer a like diminution as they 
are followed towards the axis. The Helderberg Limestone of Highland 
county furnishes a striking example of this sort, shrinking from 100 feet 
to 15 fect in the course of 2 miles, in included sections, and disappears 
from the scale entirely at other points. 

The failure of the Corniferous Limestone entirely, south of Fayette 
county, is another of the same line of facts. All go to show the prolonga- 
tion and gradual elevation of this fold, the process of elevation having 
lasted through several of those vast cycles of years that make up geologi- 
cal periods. 

As in all similar movements of the earth’s crust, the history of which 
we can trace, there were alternations in the action of the uplifting forces 
that were here at work, the land that had been formed being carried 
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down beneath the sea in long continued submergence, as is attested by 
the heavy deposits that must be referred to such periods of d2pression. 
The Niagara series, that overlies the Clinton, would seem, both in its 
heavier and its lighter sections, to reyuire for its explanation such a 
downward movement. The only unequivocal example of this kind in 
South-western Ohio is, however, furnished by the line of junction of the 
Huron Shales (Black Slate) and the underlying limestone. These shales 
overlie, in some instances, the Corniferous Limestone, as at Columbus; 
in Ross county and southward they overlie the Helderberg Limestone ; 
while at a few points in Highland county they rest directly upon the 
Niagara Limestone. The last two limestones must have been elevated © 
above the sea when the Corniferous Limestone was in process of 
formation, but a subsequent movement of depression carried them down 
to be covered alike with deposits of the Huron Shales. | 

From the foregoing facts, we seem warranted in drawing the following 
conclusions: 

1. The Cincinnati axis in southern Ohio, was raised above the sea — 
at the end of the Blue Limestone period, or certainly early in the his- 
tory of the Clinton epoch. 

2. It underwent various oscillations, but the elevatory movements 
exceeded those of depression. 

3. The rate of the movement was exceedingly slow, as is attested by 
the gentle slope of the strata that have been elevated—by the want of 
any anticlinal fracture in the Cincinnati beds, at least, and especially by 
the fact that formations separated from each other as widely as the Cin- 
cinnati Group and the Huron shales, are both involved in it. 

The question has often been asked, whether the anticlinal arch of 
Cincinnati formerly contained the various members of the Cliff Lime- 
stone of Ohio in their order, overlain, perhaps, even by the shales, sand- 
stones and coal measures that make up the geological scale of this and 
the adjoining States. To this question, the facts here adduced enable us 
to give a distinct answer in the negative. The conglomerate bands and 
thinning edges of these higher formations, as they are followed towards 
the axis, show very clearly that their strata were formed around an 
insulated nucleus. 

The Cincinnati section, proper, was originally crowncd, there is little 
reason to doubt, with the Lebanon beds in whole or in part. The denud- 
ing agencies to which these regions have been exposed in the enormous 
periods that have elapsed since they were added to the dry land of the 
globe, are certainly sufficient to account for a vast amount of erosion. 
In fact, the preservation of so much of these old deposits is rather the 

27 
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source of difficulty than the disappearance of the cap of the arch, and 
of the beds which once filled the valleys of to-day, even though these 
eroded portions make an aggregate of hundreds of cubic miles in Southern 
Ohio. 

The more prominent features of this formation have now been briefly 
touched upon. They will, however, be still further elucidated in the fol- 
lowing reports upon those counties of south-western Ohio in which the 
Blue Limestone can be studied to best advantage. 

In these reports, however, attention will not be exclusively given to 
the bedded rocks of the districts considered, but the geological history 
contained in their drift formations and topographical features, will be 
also noticed. And inasmuch as several of the leading topics to be treated 
can find abundant illustration in each one of these counties, it has been 
deemed proper to distribute them among the counties reported upon, on 
this wise: 

The discussion of the upland drift beds and upland soils, will be treated 
with more detail than elsewhere in the report on Clermont county. 

The deposits of the Ohio Valley will be discussed under the geology of 
Hamilton county. 

The structure and history of the Great and Little Miami Valleys, respec- 
tively, will be taken up in the reports upon Butler and Warren counties. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GEOLOGY OF HAMILTON OOUNTY. 


The geology ot Hamilton county, the south-western corner of Ohio, 
will be treated of, under the following heads: 


I. Topography. 
II. Bedded Rocks and their economical products. 
III. Drift Deposits, or Surface Geology. 


I. The prominent topographical features of Hamilton county, are 
shown in the accompanying map, in which the surface is divided into 
two main divisions—viz: Azghland and lowland. 

The first division embraces all the higher table lands of the county, 
which have a general elevation of 200 to 500 feet above low-water at 
Cincinnati. All of these arcas, though often covered with superficial 
drift deposits, are underlain with bedded rock which is everywhere easily 
accessible, and which impresses peculiar features upon the face of the 
districts that contain it. 

To the second division, are referred the valleys of the county, and not 
only those which hold the present rivers, but also those in which no 
streams of considerable size are now found, but which are due to the 
eroding agencies of an earlier day. Both of these classes of valleys are 
often filled with heavy accumulations of drift, but they agree in being 
destitute of bedded rock except at the levels of the streams they contain, 
or, as is often the case, at considerably lower levels. 

The thickness of the drift beds does not generally exceed 100 feet, an 
thus it will be seen that in the Ohio Valley, the lowlands represented 
on the map have a maximum elevation of 100 fect above low-water at 
Cincinnati; but as we follow back the Miamis and the lesser streams, 
we find these beds assuming higher elevations, as the floor of the country 
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that sustains them is gradually elevated, so that they sometimes attain, 
in the northern and eastern portions of the county, a height of 150 or 
even 200 feet above the same base. 

In other words, the highlands of the county are the areasin which 
the bedded rocks remain to an elevation of 300 feet and more, above the 
Ohio River, while the lowlands are those areas from which the rocks 
have been removed, at least to the levels of the existing rivers and lesser 
streams. 

The slopes that connect these two kinds of areas are commonly pre- 
cipitous, as in the river hills of Cincinnati, but sometimes the descent is 
broken by the interposition of drift deposits. 

The valley of the Ohio, which here runs in an east and west direction, 
makes the southern boundary of the county, and though deep, is com- 
paratively narrow. Several of the north and south valleys that 
traverse the county are absolutely wider than the Ohio valley, and when 
the volumes of the streams that they contain are taken into the account, 
the disproportion between them and the first named valley, is very great. 
A similar state of facts obtains through southwestern Ohio—the valleys 
that trend to the west of north, especially, having been excavated on an 
ampler scale than the rest, other things being equal. These facts seem 
to point to glacial erosion as a prominent cause in the production of the 
surface features of the country, as the glaciers are known by the striae 
they have left to have advanced from the northwest. 

An examination of the map of the county in the light of the facts 
already noted, will serve to show what an acquaintance with it will 
abundantly confirm, that its surface has suffered a vast amount of erosion. 
The most interesting facts in this connection are not the valleys which 
are occupied by the greater streams of to-day, but those deep and wide 
valleys that are at present either entirely deserted by watcr-courses, or 
traversed by insignificant streams, wholly inadequate to account for the 
erosion of which they have availed themselves. Attention will be called 
to one or two instances of this sort. 

The broad valley now occupied in part by Mill Creck, and in part left 
entirely unoccupied, extends continuously from the present valley of the 
Great Miami at Hamilton, to the Clifton hills, just north of Cincinnati, 
where it divides into two branches—one passing to the north and east of 
the city and entering the valley of the Little Miami, between Red Bank 
station and Plainville—while the other branch, the present valley of Mill 
creek, passes directly to the Ohioon the western boundary of Cincinnati. 
No rocky barriers, nothing in fact but the same drift terraces that make 
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the walls of its present course, shut out the Great Miami from entering 
the Ohio valley at the same points where the Little Miami and Mill creek 
now enter. Indeed there is the best of reason for believing that it has fol- 
lowed in the past mutations of its history these very courses to the great 
valley. Mill creek has taken possession of the middle portions of this 
valley, but has never occupied but one of its lower branches, and that 
one the narrower. 

The most striking examples of this erosion of an earlier day are to be 
found, however, on the western side of the county, and are, for the most 
part, to be referred to the same river whose agency has already been 
invoked. 

There is an open cut, at least two miles wide, in the north-eastern part 
of Crosby township which bears due westward from the present course of 
the Great Miami river. Near the west line of the township, this old 
channel is deflected to the southward, and is thenceforward occupied by 
the Dry Fork of Whitewater, until it is merged in the valley of this 
last named river. Thatthe streams which hide themselves in this great 
valley to-day, have really had next to nothing todo with its excavation, 
is evident from the fact that there is not one of them whose course agrees 
with the direction of the valley, but all cut across it tranversely. More 
than half of the townships of Crosby, Harrison and Whitewater, have been 
thus worn away and made to give bed to the rivers in the successive 
stages of their history. The channel above named can be confidently 
set down as another of the carlier courses of the Great Miami. 

Still a third of these old channels, more interesting in some respects than 
either of the two just named, is found near Cleves, Miami township. By 
reference to the map, it will be observed that the river here approaches 
within a mile of the Ohio, but instead of entering the great valley at this 
point, it makes an abrupt detour to the west and south,and only reaches its 
destination after a circuit of 10 miles. Its approach to the Ohio at 
Cleves is blocked by a ridge that is interposed, 150 to 175 feet in height. 
A tunnel that was carried through this ridge, in the construction of the 
Whitewater Valley canal, and which is at present used by the Indian- 
apolis and Cincinnati Railroad, shows it to be composed of glacial drift. 
The direction of this channel is in the line in which the glaciers 
advanced, so that its existence can be quite plausibly ascribed to these 
great agents of denudation. Whether or not the origin of this channel 
can be referred to the glacial period, its closure was certainly effected 
then. 

It tasks the imagination to account for the excavation of these broad 
and deep valleys by existing erosive agencies, even when they are rein- 
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forced by the important addition of glacial ice, but to agencies identical 
with these, the work must be referred. There is no evidence, as has 
already been shown, of minor flexures or axes of disturbance in the Blue 
Limestone region, by which the strata could have been thrown into hills 
and valleys, but onthe contrary, the beds are found to occur in unbroken 
regularity, being affected only by the slight general dip of which account 
has been previously given. It isscarcely necessary to say that opposite 
sides of valleys give every possible proof of having been originally con- 
tinuous, the sections which adjacent exposures furnish being absolutely 
identical in their leading features. 

The Cincinnati Group has been found to demand for its original forma- 
tion long continued cycles of peaceful growth and deposition, and in like 
manner the fashioning of its beds into the present topographical features 
of the country, must have been in progress through such protracted ages 
that the historic period in comparison shrinks into insignificance. 


Strictly speaking, there are no hills in Hamilton county, the surface 
being all referable to the table lands and to the valleys worn in them. 
What are called the Cincinnati hills, for example, are merely the isolated 
remnants of the old plateau, which have so far escaped the long con- 
tinued denudation. Indeed the highlands of the county are all of them 
outhers or insulated masses, surrounded on every side by the valleys of 
existing rivers, along the deep excavations wrought out by these streams 
at an carlier date and under somewhat different geographical conditions. 
These islands of the higher ground vary in area between quite wide 
limits, some of them containing a few scores of acres and others as many 
square miles. 

The high ground immediately appertaining to Cincinnati, furnishes a 
good example of these outliers. By reference to the map, the insulation 
of this high ground will be scen to be perfectly effected by the Little 
Miami valley, the Ohio valley, the Mill creck valley, and the abandoned 
channel of the Great Miami, already described, on the northern and 
eastern sides. Very important consequences result to the city from this 
insulation. It follows, for instance, that there are but two natural ways 
of ingress to the city by lowland, or, in other words, that there are but 
two railroad routes possible—one by the Ohio valley, and the other by the 
Mill creck valley. Both of these are circuitous, and, in other respects, 
unfavorable, especially as ways of approach from the east. These diffi- 
culties have led to the project of reaching the business center of the city 
by.a tunnel from the northern valley. 

The Dayton Short-Line railroad, now in process of construction, en- 
counters, near West Chester, one of these outliers in its route, which 
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necessitates a grade of 45 feet to the mile at this point, the highest 
grade, in fact, on this line (New York Central) between tide water and 
the Ohio river. 

Another very noticeable outlier is found a mile west of North Bend. 
The Ohio and Mississippi railroad skirts it on the Ohio valley side, while 
the Indianapolis and Cincinnati road passes to the north of it, through 
the old glacial channel which has already been described. 


II. : The bedded rocks of Hamilton county have been already described 
in the account given of the Cincinnati section, for this section exhausts 
the scale of the county, the upper division of the Blue Limestone or the 
Lebanon beds never having been found within its limits. Norepetition 
of the statement previously given, is necessary in this place, but a few 
additional facts, bearing chiefly upon local details of structure and con- 
tents, can be appropriately introduced. 

The River Quarry beds do not constitute a marked feature, i in any re- 
spect, of the geology of the county. There are but comparatively few 
points where these strata are exposed. A moderate amount of building 
stone of superior quality is taken from the Covington quarries, opposite 
Cincinnati. But little of the rock in this portion of the series can be 
burned into lime, but the’concretions, so abundant in many of the beds, 
constitute a hydraulic lime of great energy. 

The second element of the Cincinnati section, viz., the Middle or Eden 
Shales, is as much more prominent than the first in the county, as its 
greater extent in the vertical scale would lead us to infer. It is, how- 
ever, mainly found in the slopes of the hills, as it is not firm enough in 
structure to resist denuding agencies, when unprotected by the higher 
series. . Very few products of economical value are derived from this 
part of the scale. Indeed, its relations to economical interests are mainly 
in the way of disadvantages to beovercome. These disadvantages result 
directly from the nature of the materials of which these beds are com- 
posed. It will be remembered that in the 250 feet now under considera- 
tion, not more than one foot in ten is limestone, the remainder being 
soft shales, clays or soapstones, as they are variously designated. These 
shales have scarcely tenacity enough to hold their place in steep descenta 
when acted on by water and by icc; still less when they have been re- 
moved from their original beds, can they be made to cohere; and they 
thus form treacherous foundations for buildings erected on them or for 
roadways constructed in them. 

The city of Cincinnati, in many of its building sites, streets and 
approaches, encounters these disadvantages, which can only be overcome 
by increased outlay in the way of foundations. These facts are most 
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plainly shown in the approaches to the city from the east by the Ohio 
valley, frequent slides occurring along the steeper slopes of shale in which 
streets and dwellings are involved. Gilbert avenue, now in process of 
construction through Eden Park, also suffers from its geological location, 
and will require large expenditure to give it stability along this line. 

Nearly all of the smaller streams that are bedded in these shales show 
contortions and flexures of their strata that have resulted from the slip- 
ping of the higher beds into the valleys. 

The third division, viz., the Hill Quarry series, which makes the upland 
of the county, is by far the most important of the three, in the areas it 
covers and the products which it furnishes. The summits of the insu- 
lated masses already named, belong to this division, and constitute about 
three-fourths of the surface of the county. Most of the quarry stone of 
the county is also derived from this source. The Cincinnati quarries 
have thus far been vastly more important than those of any other dis- 
trict; but as the hills within and adjoining the city limits are being 
occupied for building sites, it will result that railroad transportation will 
be invoked, and when it comes to this, the more desirable building stone 
of the cliff formations from adjoining counties will come into competi- 
tion and be more largely used. 

It may be noticed here that it is chiefly due tothe fact that so large an 
amount of quarrying has been done about Cincinnati, that this particular 
locality has become the classic ground in the way of fossils that it now 
is. The numerous and ample exposures gave to the earlier collectors 
unexampled opportunitics—opportunities which are not likely to be 
‘repeated. It seems hardly possible that such a collection of Blue Lime- 
stone fossils will ever again be collected by one man, as that made within 
the last fifteen years, by C. B. Dyer, Esq. Many of the most interesting 
localities of fifteen years ago are now covered by permanent buildings, 
and every year diminishes the available areas. 

A few localities, principally in the vicinity of Cincinnati, will here 
be named, in which some of the rarer fossils can be found: 





Triarthrus Becki ...... 2.2... .ccecececsce coseceve coe cenccecee asus Taylor’s creek, Newport, Ky. 
Tleterocrinus simplex...... cur... ce cecseeccrececee access seecescecnaees Baldface creek, Sedamsville. 
Climacograpsus typicalis „essen asenesenenense nennen coseseces anne ee “ 

“ ME nanenssas annsnnusn conseeees nnensesnsss rss Crawfish run. 
Fusispira subfusiformißs......... ssesessessosonnennen cocseoees seseeeees “ 
Lichenocrinus craterifOrmis............... csescsssssncesereees nennen “ 
Strophomena gibbosa......... scceceee senennssnsnnsnnnsenunsn eeneseees “ 
Trinucleus CONCENEIICUS......... cccseecee conser sececeensee costes eeetes River banks, Covington, Ky. 
Conularia Trentonensis...... ....sneensnanssenn eoseceeeeseceesen ees nn “ “ 
Lichenalia concentrica......... s.cur0 snsnsosnansnensnnnnnnen sense “ “ 


Orthis emacerata........ccccocesccscesescncees snnnnnonsnensnnen sernensee Anderson estate, Clifton. 
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The waste of the Hill Quarries furnishes, however, by far the larger 
proportion of the admirable fossils of this locality. Scarcely any expo- 
sure of it in the county has failed to yield choice forms of the various 
groups represented here. 


III. The Drift Formations of the county are naturally divided into 
two groups, corresponding to the main topographical features of the 
county already indicated, viz.: 


1. The drift deposits of the highlands and slopes. 
2. The low land or valley drift beds. 


1. Drift deposits cover the highlands of Hamilton county with but 
very limited exceptions. Towards the southern boundary, these beds are 
light, measuring but few feet (4-10) in thickness, and as already inti- 
mated, areas are occasionally found from which these deposits ure alto- 
gether absent—the shallow coating of soil found in such areas being 
native or referable to the decomposition of the limestone that has been 
bedded here. 

There is a good degree of uniformity among these high level drifts, and 
the distinction between them and the native soils, indeed, is not always 
very manifest. The presence of rounded pebbles of Blue Limestone and 
of northern rocks, in the drift beds, though often but very sparingly dis- 
tributed, is the best means of distinguishing these beds from the native 
soils. The drift clays are certainly derived in large part from the waste 
of Blue Limestone, effected in their case by glacial attrition, while the 
native soils have the same origin, except that the work of disintegration 
has been done in their case by the slow action of the atmosphere. The 
agreement between the drift soils of these southern countics and the 
native soils which are met here, is closer than is found between 
native and foreign soils in most sections of the state. This seems to be 
accounted for by the fact that a large area of the same formation lies 
north of them, which the glacial sheet was obliged to traverse and denude 
before striking upon this region. The Blue Limestone of these counties 
is thus largely covered with Blue Limestone waste. 

The average thickness of these upland drift beds falls below 20 feet, 
but occasionally heavier sections are found. In the northern part of 
Sycamore township, in the vicinity of White Oak school house, a high 
drift ridge occurs in which 20 feet of surface clays are underlain with a 
deposit of fine yellow moulding sand. This stratum, when filled with 
water, is a quicksand, and renders wells impossible, or at least very 
difficult to secure. But little clean gravel occurs in the uplands of the 
county, and boulders also are infrequent. 
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The yellow surface clays sometimes overlie a few feet of tough blue 
boulder clay, filled with scratched and striated pebbles, apparently the 
product of the melting glacial sheet. This is not, however, by any 
means a constant element in the section. 

In short, the upland drift of the county is not as varied and interest- 
ing as that of the regions immediately to the northward, or even to the 
eastward. The slopes show the same characters in their drift beds that 
have been already described, except that the deposits are generally 
heavier. 


2. The second division, or the lowland drift beds of the county, are, 
in their characteristic formations, of much later date than the deposits 
already discussed. These deposits can be classified in their superficial 
aspects, under two principal divisions, viz.: (a) the bottom lands; (6) 
the terraces or second bottoms. 

These divisions are distinguished from each other, not only by their 
different elevations, but also by the different materials of which they are 
composed—the terraces being largely composed of gravel, with occasional 
beds of sand and clay, while the bottom lands contain in all cases a 
greater proportion of fine materials. 

Of the upland drift, no general or typical section was given, for the 
reason that, aside from the monotonous deposits of yellow clay, there is 
no uniformity in the order in which the different formations occur ; but 
in the case of the division now under consideration, it is possible to 
represent in a single section the more important facts that are to be ob- 
served. The deposits of the Ohio valley, it will be remembered, are to be 
especially considered in this report. 


A section is here appended, taken at Lawrenceburg, Ind., which gives 
the gencral structure of the Ohio bottom lands more clearly than any 
exposure met with, strictly within the limits of the county. 

Beginning at low water, we find the deposits that make up the river 
bank, arranged in the following order (ascending) : 


6. Brick clay, covered with 1-2 fect of soil......... seneosone coseesessccensenese cossevees 6 feet. 
5. Sand, gravel and 1oaim.......cc.ccees cscese ceseeccas ceeneeses eee coscseseceeaes cesses seseee 30 “ 
4. Och reous SAmnd.......... ccceccecs sccvccece seccecece succes scececuee sonseees coseesces sosees cusses 14 “ 
3. Carbonaccous clay, an ancient SOI] ..........ccce cseeceece coseceeee seseeeece causes sonne 7“ 
2. Ochreous SAmnd......c.c.cecscecee cecees snennonen seneceeee coneesce seeceeens nnensn sesees senanenen y “ 
1. Clean Gravel ..csssscs cssvcsces cee scvcccces cocses cesseceee scseoese conses sosseeses coeseenes anne 6 “ 
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Section of Ohio River Bottoms, Lawrenceburg, Ind, 


J Keaesl¥, 
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Forest bed, 7 feet. 


Ochre, 6 inches. 


Clean gravel, 6 feet. 


The elements of this section will be noted in their order. The first of 
them, six feet of gravel, is, perhaps, the least constant of the series, 
being sometimes substituted by some of the clays of the drift. The 
gravel of the Ohio differs from that of the Miamis in being largely com- 
posed of sandstone pebbles instead of limestone. It is, consequently, 
much less durable than the river or bank gravel of the Miami districts, 
and this fact, taken in connection with the difficulty of access, withhold 
it generally from applications to road making. 

The second, third and fourth elements need to be taken together, as 
they are closely connected in their history. The point to be noted in 
regard to them, is the constant occurrence of a stratum of carbonaceous 
clay between two seams of ochreous gravel. The clay is quite heavily 
charged with vegetable matter—much of it in such a state of preservas 
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tion that it can be readily identified—and other portions again inti- 
mately intermingled in a fine state of sub-division with the substance 
of the clay. The trunks and roots of trees—some of the latter in situ— 
twigs and branches, layers of leaves, ripened fruits, grasses and sedges, 
are all clearly distinguishable. Several of the species of trees can be 
determined, some by their wood, others by their leaves and fruits. 
Among them may be named: Platanus occidentalis (Sycamore); Fagus 
Jerruginea (Beech); Carya alba (Shell bark hickory); Aesculus glabra 
(Buckeye); Juniperus virginianus (Red Cedar). 

A cucurbitaceous plant, probably Echinocystis lobata (Wild Balsam 
apple), is also shown to have been abundant by its seeds, which are pre- 
served in the clay. 

The leaves frequently occur in layers several inches thick, and are 
very like the accumulations that are now left in eddies of the river by 
freshets or floods. The deposits of the river at present always have an 
elevation of at least 20 feet, and sometimes even of 40 feet, above the 
bed now under review. 

The constant occurrence of rivianite, or phosphate of iron, in this de- 
posit, is to be noted. Its presence, indeed, is an invariable character- 
istic. The mineral is usually found in small grains, but sometimes it 
replaces twigs and leaves and other vegetable growths. The quantity 
in some portions of the beds is considerable, amounting sometimes to 2 
or 3 per cent. of the whole deposit. In such cases it imparts its color to 
the mass, and thus justifies the name by which it is known—“ blue 
earth.” 

Several apparently trustworthy accounts have been received of the 
discovery of the bones and teeth of the mastodon and mammoth in this 
deposit, but these and all other mammalian remains are of very rare 
occurrence. It is possible that the “chips” and “axe-marked” stumps 
reported at various points in excavations in the drift beds, attest the 
former presence here of the gigantic beaver, now extinct—Castoroide 
Ohioensis. It was certainly a tenant of the state during the general 
period to which this old forest bed must be referred. That its work 
upon trees might easily be mistaken for axe-marks, will need no proof 
to any one acquainted with the work of the existing species of beaver. 

In a few instances, land and fresh-water shells have been found in the 
clay, sometimes in quantity enough to convert the clay into a shell-marl. 

This stratum is shown at all points along the valley in which bottom- 
lands occur. Its elevation above low-water varies from 5 to 20 feet. It 
is generally covered superficially with the waste of the overlying banks, 
but even in such cases, it reveals its presence by the long lines of wil- 
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lows and other vegetable growths that establish themselves upon its 
outcrop. Two things conspire to adapt it especially to the growth of . 
vegetation. In the first place, it is an impervious stratum, and turns 
out the water that descends through the overlying loams and sandy . 
clays, thus giving to willows and other plants of like requirements, a 
constant supply of moisture ; and secondly. this stratum, as has been 
already intimated, is in reality an ancient soil, having been carried at 
an earlier day through the processes of amelioration, by which beds of 
sand and clay are fitted to support vegetable growths. 

There are, however, many points where the force of the current in 
high water uncovers these beds, and where consequently good sections 
are always offered. Excellent disclosures of them are found at New 
Richmond, Clermont county, and also at Point Pleasant, on the Kentucky 
shore. The spring flood of the present year, 1872, has furnished an 
unsurpassed exhibtion of this formation at the mouth of the Little 
Miami river. Rafts of tree-trunks are shown at all of these points, 
though the wood generally perishes very quickly when exposed to the 
air. 

That this very interesting stratum has so long escaped observation, is 
probably duc to the fact that it could so easily be referred to the agencies 
that are now at work in the vallsy.. When the trunks of trees and 
layers of leaves belonging to it, have been noticed in the banks of the 
river, it has naturally enough been supposed that they are the deposits of 
earlier floods, agreeing as they do with the materials transported by the 
floods of our own time. But in describing the Lawrenceburg section, 
now under consideration, as the general section of the Ohio Valley 
deposits, it has already been shown, at least by implication, that this 
explanation is inadmissible. The extension of this sheet of carbon- 
aceous clay under all the various drift deposits of the valley, as is shown 
by very numerous natural and artificial sections, proves that it is of 
earlier date than these overlying deposits, and the character of this 
stratum shows that it has a very different history from that which these 
higher deposits record. 

It is, perhaps, still too early to write out this history in its minuter 
features, but the facts already given show us that we have in this sheet 
of blackened clay, the bottom lands of the Ohio valley at an earlier 
day, and indeed under very different conditions from those that now 
prevail. The river then ran in a channel lower by 40 feet at least than 
that which it now holds, and the great valley was then empty of the 
immense accumulations of sand, clay, loam and gravel, which constitute 
its bottom lands and terraces to-day. 
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The various vegetable growths with which this stratum is filled, are 
to be regarded as largely the production of the soil on which they are 
now found. There is no other satisfactory mode of accounting for the 
particular kinds and enormous amount of vegetable matter traced here. 

The ochre seams above and below this ancient soil seem to point to 
marshy conditions that were brought in with the changing levels of the 
valley. Of the two, the upper seam is the more constant. 

As to the particular stage of the Glacial Period to which this buried 
soil is to be referred, it can be said that there are some good reasons for 
believing it to be synchronous with the ancient soil, of which such 
abundant traces are found in the upland drift of southern Ohio, and to 
which attention has already been invited in the reports on Montgomery 
and Highland counties. The synchronism which is suggested need not, 
however, be carried further than to assign both of these carbonaceous 
deposits to that great division of the drift that 1s coming to be clearly 
recognized in both Europe and America, viz: the interglacial stage. 

This last but not least perplexing chapter of Geological History—the 
Glacial Period—is receiving in our day a large measure of attention; and 
in regard to its great outlines, it is easy to note a growing accord—an 
accord which amounts to substantial agreement among the leading 
authorities in this department of science. The following three-fold 
division of Glacial time may be considered to be demonstrated : 


1. An age of general elevation of northern land, accompanied by in- 
tense cold and the formation of extensive continental glaciers. 

2. A general depression of the land with the return of a milder 
climate. 

3. A partial re-elevation of the land and a partial return of a cold 
climate, productive of local glaciers and icebergs. 


The second of these divisions, or the interglacial stage, like each of the 
others, indecd, must have had an immensely long period for the accom plish- 
ment of the work which we are obliged to refer to it. In an early por- 
tion of its extended duration, the soils and vegetable growths and ochre- 
scams of both valley and upland, are to find their date. During its later 
ages, when the land had suffered a much greater depression, these earlier 
bottoms were covered with the beds that remain to be described. 

In the Lawrenceburg section we find 35 feet (30-50 in the general sec- 
tion) of sands, gravels, clays and loams, which constitute the Ohio bot- 
toms, as the term is generally used. There is no fixed order in the 
alternation of these materials, except that the surface portions have, for 
a few feet in depth, a tolerably uniform character. The soil of the bot- 
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tom lands is quite homogeneous in constitution, and has obviously been 
formed by the subjection to atmospheric agencies of just such material 
as it now covers. Beneath the soil, and extending to a depth of about 
15 feet, beds of yellow clay occur. The proportions of sand mixed with the 
clay vary somewhat, increasıng towards the lower limit named, and be- 
low this the beds consist rather of sand than clay. The beds of clay 
above named furnish an excellent material for brick-making. The sup- 
ply of the Cincinnati market is almost entirely derived from this hori- 
zon. The great depth of these brick clays, and their entire freedom from 
pebbles, render a very economical manufacture of brick possible. 

Below this limit, sand and gravel and streaks of loam are met, with- 
out regularity of arrangement. Of the 15-20 feet intervening between 
the bottom of the brick clays and the summit of the buried soil, the 
larger part consists of gravel. The gravel of this horizon is seldom 
clean, like that described at the level of low-water, but consists of large 
sized sandstone pebbles, 4-6 inches in diameter, mingled with finer 
materials. 

An equivalent of these beds, but of local occurrence, is the fine- 
grained clay which was described in the report on Montgomery county, 
under the name of “Springfield clay.” It never occurs in extensive 
sheets, but is quite limited in vertical and horizontal extent. The heav- 
iest accumulation of it observed in Hamilton county, is in the city of 
Cincinnati, on North Pearl street, above Pike. It has a thickness there 
of more than 30 feet, as has been ascertained in the excavations for the 
foundations of buildings. It has been turned to account in its different 
exposures for different purposes ; at Miamisburg, for the manufacture of 
paint; at Springfield, for the manufacture of “Milwaukee brick ;” the 
clay being rich in lime and poor in oxide of iron, and thus burning 
white, while a new usc has been found for it in Cincinnati. It was suc- 
cessfully employed in preparing the floor of the new reservoir, its fine- 
ness of grain and consequent toughness fitting it admirably for this pur- 
pose. It must have been accumulated in eddies or protected areas, dur- 
ing the later ages of the period of submergence. 

b. The Gravel Terraces occupy a higher level than the formations 
already described. The terrace on which Cincinnati stands may be 
taken as a fair example of them all. Its altitude above low-water varies 
from 100 to 120 feet, the average clevation being 108 feet. It is composed 
of distinctly stratified gravel and sand of varying degrees of fineness and 
purity. The gravel stones are all water-worn. In weight, they seldom 
reach ten pounds. The upper tributaries of the Ohio supply the mate- 
rials in part, but a much larger propertion in the vicinity of Cincinnati 
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is derived from the limestone rocks of western Ohio and the crystalline 
beds of Canada. The proportion here to be noted among the smaller sized 
pebbles is, of 10— 


5—Upper Silurian and Devonian Limestones. 
3—Lower Silurian, least worn. ' 
1—Granitic. 

1—Sandstones, &c., of the upper Ohio. 


Occasional seams of clay loam occur, but seldom of extent or tenacity 
enough to constitute reliable water-bearers. Less frequently met, but 
still constituting a noteworthy feature of the gravel terraces, are seams 
of bituminous coal, in small water-worn fragments. 

The terraces overlie, as will be seen, the formation previously described. 
Few sections are carried deep enough to reveal the lower beds, but the 
leaves and wood of the buried soil are occasionally met at considerable 
depth, and usually, on this account, they attract attention. The follow- 
ing gencral order of materials will be observed in passing from the sur- 
face of the terrace to low-water : 





FEET 
Soil ......ccccccsce csececeee sececscse coeese ceseveee soesecees seecesece seuesenes nernannen covese soseve 2—5 
Gravel and sand, with seams of loam......... ccccccces ccscecees sececcces coseeease coees 40-60 
Brick Clay with sand and loam.......esssesensonnensnnnsnensonsn snensnunn cesses seseaeees 20-30 
Buried Soil, with trees, leaves, KC..........ccss0s cesccsces coneaceee sananenen seanen cevees 5-10 
Gravel and clay.....ererersessnensn cosncecee ceceee soeees anonensen coeeesaeseee senses seaseeeeses 5-10 

72-115 


The leading facts in the structure of the terraces, show that their his- 
tory is not to be explained by the present conditions of the continent. 
They must have been formed under water at a time when the face of the 
country held a lower level than it now docs, by one hundred or more 
fect. They thus bear direct testimony to two of the most,sur- _ 
prising conclusions which the study of the Drift period has furnished 
to us—viz: that the continent sank during the later stages of this 
period, considerably below its present level, and that it was afterwards 
re-clevated. 

There is one other line of facts in connection with the drift beds of the 
county that must not be omitted here. It is the great depth which 
some of these deposits have been found to hold below the present drain- 
age of the country. 

The scries of facts obtained by Timothy Kirby, Esq., in boring a deep 
wellin Mill Creck valley, at Cumminsville, and kindly furnished by 
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him for the use of the Survey, proves very interesting in this as well as 
in other respects. 

Beginning at an elevation of 90 feet above low water of the Ohio, a 
succession of drift deposits was penetrated until a depth of 60 feet below 
low water was reached, the bedded rock being first struck at a depth of 
151 feet below the point of beginning. 

The accompanying diagram represents the section here found: 


Feet. 


12 


Soil and Brick 1 | Foitand Brick Clay: 
Sand. 

Blue Clay with Gravel. 
Coarse sand. 


Sand with fragments of bituminous 
coal. 





| Gravel. 
| 
a 














9 Blue Clay with Gravel. 
Low water of Ohio |-— ee 
river. u 
16 Blue Clay. Fine Sand, sprinkled 
| with coal. 
| Sand. Water-worn Gravel. Blue 
43 Clay with occasional fragments of 
bituminous coal. 
151 Shales of Blue Lünestone Group. ü 


Several remarkable facts are to be observed in this section, the most 
striking of which is the great depth to which the excavation of Mill 
creek valley was formerly carried. The bed of the stream that occupies 
the valley to-day is at a higher level by 120 feet than that of the ancient 
channel. It is easy to see that this erosion could not have been effected 
under existing conditions. It can only be explained by a higher altitude 
of the continent, and is thus referred to the opening division of the 
glacial period. It has not been demonstrated that continuous channels 
exist at this great depth, but the rocky barriers that fringe the streams 


28 
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do not at least disprove this theory, as there is always room for a deeper 
channel on one side or the other of the great valleys. 

Another interesting fact is the occurrence of water-worn fragments of 
bituminous coal, quite similar to those found in the terraces already 
noticed. They occur at various depths, the lowest at 140 feet below the 
surface, and the highest at 80 feet below. These facts, so far as known, 
stand by themselves, and no explanation is proposed. It is hard to see 
how the waste of Ohio coal fields should find its way in quantity into 
Mill creek valley, and there is certainly no other obvious source of 
supply. 

The well from which these facts were obtained, was carried to a depth 
of 541 feet below the surface. The chips and borings, accurately labeled 
as to depth, have been turned over to the Geological Survey. Analysis 
of these specimens will reveal the character of the strata underlying 
Ohio to a depth greater by about 400 feet than any rocks exposed within 
the limits of the State. The shales of the Blue Limestone series appear 
to continue to a depth of 400 feet from the point of beginning. 

Carbureted hydrogen gas escaped from the well in considerable quan- 
tity from a depth of 280 fect downwards, but no large accumulations of 
petroleum compounds were indicated. 











CHAPTER XY. 


GEOLOGY OF CLERMONT COUNTY. 


Clermont county is bounded on the north by Warren county, on the 
east by Brown, on the south by the Ohio river, and on the west by the 
Ohio river and Hamilton county. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Its surface consists essentially of a table land, which has an elevation 
of about 500 feet above low water of the Ohio. This plateau is bisected 
from east to west by the very tortuous channel of the East Fork of the 
Little Miami river, which is cut down, in the central regions of the 
county, to a depth of more than 200 fect below the general level of the 
table land. The surface descends quite precipitately on the south into 
the Ohio valley, and much less abruptly on the north and west into the 
Little Miami valley. 

The drainage of the county, effected by the East Fork, is considerably 
more important than that which finds its way to either of the larger 
streams just named. Indeed this stream constitutes the most marked 
topographical feature of the county. After the streams already men- 
tioned, Stone Lick, a tributary of the East Fork, comes next in import- 
ance. Obanion creek, which drains the north-eastern portions of the 
county to the Little Miami, has also considerably modified the surface 
of the districts which it occupies. 

The tributarics of the Ohio that take their rise in the county, are of quite 
limited extent, and have wrought out deep but narrow valleys in their 
rapid descent. The larger of these streams show no rock in their lower 
reaches, their channels having apparently been cut below the present 
level of the valley when the country stood at a higher elevation above 

the sea. 

There are no very striking examples of erosion in the county outside 
of the great valleys already noticed, and in regard to these valleys, a 
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remarkable contrast is to be observed between Clermont and Hamilton 
counties. This latter district has been traversed by the great drainage 
channels of western Ohio for long continued ages, and a vast amount of 
its rocky substratum has been carried away, but Clermont county has 
not suffered from such ravages. On its western boundary, near the junc- 
tion of the East Fork and the Little Miami, there are a few square miles 
mainly occupied by gravel terraces at present, which show the eroding 
agencies of the rivers in earlier stages of their history. The village of 
Milford is located upon an island, or insulated mass of Blue Limestone, 
being surrounded on every side by deep channels of erosion. The Little 
Miami now flows to the west of the town through a comparatively new 
channel, as is attested by its rocky boundary, but its course before the 
Drift Period lay to the north and east of the town, and the confluence of 
the two streams was then effected there. A single example of an ancient, 
drift-filled channel of the East Fork was also noted three miles above 
Batavia. 

But although the more conspicuous examples of this agency are want- 
ing in Clermont county, proofs everywhere abound that water has been 
at work in shaping the surface through periods of great duration. Insig- 
nificant streams are found in broad valleys, and other such valleys occur 
which are entirely untenanted. 

It may be said in a general way, that the table-land of the county 
has a remarkable evenness of surface. One portion of it can be seen to 
excellent advantage along the line of the Cincinnati and Georgetown 
turnpike, which traverses the whole breadth of the county on the high- 
lands between the Ohio and East Fork valleys. The notes of a recently 
conducted railroad survey along this line have been kindly furnished by 
the chief engineer, Paul Mohr, Jr., of Bantam, from which it appears that 
the summit nearest to the western boundary of the county has an eleva- 


tion above low-water of the Miami, near its mouth, of......... 497 feet. 
Summit near Withamsville.......... ccc cece eeceecceeeseseeeccees 496 * 
“ “ Bantam ..........ceneenn en Inenssnasssnenunnesenen 465 ‘* 
“ * Bethel. co.cc eeccceeeseeeseveceascccccecses nen 490 * 


The north-eastern districts of the county are part of an extended tract 
which takes in portions also of Warren, Clinton, Brown and Highland, 
the surface of which is almost a dead level, and which originally consti- 
tuted an area of white oak swamps. Most of these swamps have now 
been drained, but the descent from them is so slight in many cases, that 
in times of abundant rain they revert to their original condition. There 
are many localities in which the water can be taken with nearly equal 
facility in different directions. These flat-lying tracts of Clermont county 
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constitute, however, only the border of this extensive region, and do not 
exhibit its characteristics in their most pronounced forms. 


GEOLOGICAL SCALE. 


There are some points of special interest in connection with the bed- 
ded rocks of Clermont county. In the first place it holds the lowest 
rocks of the State, and secondly, the main axis of the Cincinnati Group, 
about which all the western and central portions of Ohio are built, 
passes through it. 

It will be remembered that in the discussion of the Cincinnati Group 
or Blue Limestone formation, a three-fold division of the beds that com- 
pose if was made, viz., in descending order: 


3. The Lebanon beds, 300 feet in thickness. 
2. The Cincinnati beds, 425 feet in thickness. 
1. The Point Pleasant beds, 50 feet in thickness. 


All of these divisions are shown in Clermont county. The last named 
division, or the Point Pleasant beds, is found only here. It consists of 
50 or more feet that underlie the lowest rocks exposed at Cincinnati. 
The dip of the Blue Limestone beds is mainly to the north, and conse- 
quently the southward trend of the Ohio valley, as it is followed upwards 
from Cincinnati, brings up to view layers successively lower than any 
that occur in the river quarries of the city. There is probably also a 
slight westerly dip from the central or eastern portions of Clermont 
county, which conspires with the northerly inclination to bring these 
lower beds to light. The consequence is, that from the vicinity of New 
Richmond to the eastern boundary of the county, 50 or more feet are 
shown, that lie below low-water mark at Cincinnati. As an admirable 
section is furnished in the Point Pleasant quarries, the name of this 
locality is affixed to this division of the rocks. 

This section furnishes the most desirable building stone of the Blue 
Limestone series. Mention has already been made of the fine archi- 
tectural effects that are being secured in and around Cincinnati, in the 
use of this stone as building material. The best of these results have 
thus far been attained with stone quarried from these lowermost courses. 
It dresses more easily than that derived from the hill quarries, and it 
possesses a better shade of color, combined with a general exemption 
from the weathered seams that disfigure the higher beds. Quarried, as 
it is, at the water’s edge, river transportation cnables it to enter the city 
markets with advantages at least equal to those possessed by the home 
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quarries. The trade is rapidly extending, and many thousands of 
perches are carried annually to Cincinnati. 

A little above low-water mark, at Point Pleasant, a heavy concretion- 
ary bed is found that is not only useless for building purposes itself, but 
that also obstructs the work of quarrying the true building stone. 
Analysis seems to indicate that this layer, in part or in whole, can be 
made into an excellent article of hydraulic cement. In laboratory ex- 
periments, at least, a very energetic cement is produced from it. Sev- 
eral hundred tons are annually unearthed at the Point Pleasant quarries 
alone. The products of this and other similar concretionary layers at 
various points along the river, would need to be collected in case an effort 
should be made to turn them to economical account. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, in concluding the account of this divis- 
ion, that the Point Pleasant beds furnish no other exposures than those 
already indicated, viz: immediately above low-water in the Ohio valley, 
between New Richmond and Chilo. 


The Lebanon beds are found in Wayne township, in the north-eastern- 
most corner of the county. Exposures involving 50 or more feet of this 
series, occur along the head-waters of Stone Lick, but the only interest 
connected with its presence here, is that which belongs to it as a new 
reological horizon. 

All the rest of the county, which is so nearly its whole area that it 
scems scarcely worth while to make any exception, is underlain by the 
middle division of the Blue Limestone or the Cincinnati beds proper. 
Of this series an ample exhibition is made in Clermont county. The 
uppermost stratum of this section, the heavy bed of Orthis biforata, 
which occurs in the Cincinnati hills at an elevation of 425 feet above 
low water, makes the surface layer of all the higher tracts of the county, 
with the exception of the single township already noted. If the higher 
beds of the series were once here, it is certainly remarkable that so much 
of the county should be weathered or worn down to this exact horizon. 

The clevation at which this bed occurs in Clermont county has already 
been mentioned, being greater than at Cincinnati by 50-75 feet. The 
conclusion drawn from this fact and others of similar import, will also 
be remembered, viz: that the summit of the Cincinnati arch is to be 
found in the central or eastern portions of Clermont county. 


DRIFT. 


The Drift deposits of the county constitute a very interesting feature 
of its geology. It may be said in general terms that the whole county is 
covered with these deposits. The only exceptions to be noted are the 
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slopes of the hills, principally the hills that border the Ohio valley, 
which are often covered with native soil, or soil derived from the disin- 
tegration of the underlying rocks. The bottom lands and terraces of the 
greater valleys, which must be referred to the later stages of the Drift 
period, will be treated by themselves, the deposits that occupy the Ohio 
valley having been already discussed under the geology of Hamilton 
county. 

The drift formations proper, of Clermont county, consist almost exclu- 
sively of clays. These clays often contain imbedded pebbles in consid- 
erable quantity, but there are next to none of the heavy accumulations 
of clean sand and gravel that make so important a feature in the high level 
drifts of the regions immediately north. Thin veins of sand are, how- 
ever, intercalated, especially with the deeper clays. The drift beds vary 
in thickness from 1 to 50 feet. There are several well-marked districts 
in the county, with each of which a nearly uniform thickness of these 
deposits is found. In the north-eastern portions of the county, viz., in 
Goshen and Miami townships, the average thickness on the uplands is 
about 10 feet, and it is seldom that the depth exceeds 20 fect, while in 
the eastern, central and southern central regions, the drift beds average 
20 feet in thickness, and a total depth of 50 feet is sometimes found. In 
the southernmost townships, again, there is a progressive thinning of 
the beds as we approach the river, until upon the brink of the river hills, 
these drift clays seldom measure more than 5 feet, and often shrink to 2 
fect in thickness. When the all-important relations of this drift cover- 
ing to the county are considered, constituting, as it docs, its soil and de- 
termining its water supply, it will be scen that its thickness Is an ele- 
ment of no little consequence. The minimum thickness is generally 
sufficient for the necessities of the soil, but the nature of the water sup- 
ply varies with its varying depths. 

It may be remarked in passing, that very little of the water supply of 
Clermont county is derived from springs. Neither its bedded rocks nor 
its drift formations are favorable to their production. The clearing of 
the swampy uplands has cut off the supply of summer-water from many 
of the smaller streams, so that the supply for man and beast must now 
very largely be artificially procured. In the region of the shallower drift 
beds, the dependence is mainly and increasingly upon cisterns, while 
in the regions where the heavier beds prevail, a good supply through 
wells is generally possible. It is true that in the first region named, wells 
are often sunk into the underlying rock, but the same peculiarity of con- 
stitution that makes springs in the Blue Limestone infrequent or im pos- 
sible, viz., the intercalation of beds of impervious shale by which the 
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surface water isexcluded, rendersthese strata equally unprofitable as water 
bearers for wells. When a permanent supply is reached in such wells, 
however, as it sometimes is, the water is often so largely charged with lime 
and salt, as to be but poorly adapted to human uses. The presence of 
these same mineral impurities, with the addition of oxide of iron, ren- 
ders the water, which is derived from the drift beds proper, in some in- 
stances unfit for usc, and in many cases, to some extent, unwholesome. 
There is no question that properly constructed cisterns furnish by far the 
safest and most healthful supply for much the largest portion of the 
county. The subject has not yet reccived general attention at all in pro- 
portion to its importance. 

The general elements of the upland drift of Clermont county, are the 
following, named in descending order: 

4. Surfaec clays—generally white, sometimes blackened by swampy condi- 
tions, entirely free from gravel, from 1 to 8 feet in thickness. 

3. Yellow clays—abounding with gravel, with occasional boulders, often con- 
stituting the surface instead of No. 4. Thickness seldom exceeds 10 
icet. 

2. (a) Forest sod—a stratum of carbonaceous clay, containing vegetable mat- 
ter, as leaves and wood, with occasional beds of peat, and in some 
districts replaced by (b). Bog iron ore bed—a seam of ochreous clays 
that pass into true ores, yielding over 40 per cent. of metallic iron. 
The last division ranges from 1 to 23 feet in thickness, the former some- 
times rises as high as 8 feet. Both divisions are sometimes absent. 

1. Blue boulder clay, or hard-pan, with occasional layers of sand intercalated, 
resting upon the rocky floor of the county. 


These elements will be briefly characterized in their true order. 

1. The bowlder clay or hard-pan, is found very generally but not 
universally, in the northern and central regions of the county. It is 
shown in many of the natural sections that are furnished by the streams, 
and in such artificial sections as are carried to sufficient depth. It is 
covered by varying thicknesses of the remaining members of the series. 
Where the total depth of the drift beds reaches 20 feet, a full half of the 
section generally belongs to the bowlder clay. It cannot be confounded 
with any other formation in the districts in which it occurs. It is com- 
posed of dark blue, fine grained and tenacious clay, holding imbedded 
polished and striated pebbles and bowlders. Most of the pebbles are 
derived from the Blue Limestone formation, though frequent representa- 
tives of more distant rocks are found. Many fragments of Blue Lime- 
stone are scratched and polished on their sides, but their edges are still 
unworn. The bowlders belong almost without exception to the crystal- 
line and igneous rocks, that are found in situ only to the north of the 
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great lakes. Specimens of northern ores, iron, copper and lead, are 
sometimes, though rarely, met with. The occurrence of gold in the bowl- 
der clay and in the gravels derived from it, is a matter of considerable 
theoretical interest, and scems never to have attracted the attention 
which it well enough deserves. Gold-bearing rocks have been but rarely 
detected among our northern erratics, and indeed none are known to be 
reported in the great Arctic region, from which all these erratics have 
been brought, at least in the central portionsof the continent. The gold 
of Nova Scotia has, however, been referred to the same general horizon 
which these rocks occupy. But there is certainly gold in the bowlder 
clay of southern Ohio. It can be gathered in flakes from the surface of 
the clay, and “ panned” in “colors” from the gravel derived from the 
clay. The total amount cannot be insignificant, but the percentage cer- 
tainly runs very low. The working of beds of clay and gravel which 
have had such a history as our drift formations as gold-bearing deposits, 
is, of course, preposterous, but just this has lately been attempted in 
Clermont county. A few yearssince, the “ Clermont county Gold Mines” 
attained a short-lived, neighborhood and newspaper notoricty. One or 
two thousand dollars in cash, and more than this in labor, were expended 
in ill-judged schemes, without other results than bringing into circula- 
tion a few scores of dollars worth of Clermont county gold. The general 
dissemination of geological knowledge, makes it every year more difficult 
to gather moncy to be spent in such visionary projects. 

From what has already been said, it will be seen that Clermont county 
has no monopoly of the gold-bearing formation of Ohio. This formation 
should be named the “ Drift gold field,” rather than the “ Clermont county 
gold field.” All of the counties of south-western Ohio certainly share in 
its treasures, and, without doubt, one locality is as good as another, where 
gravels are found that have been washed from the bowlder clay. The best 
results thus far known to have been attained in gold mining in Ohio, are 
reported from Warren county, where, in one day, gold to the value of $6.00 
was obtained by an outlay of $10.00; a half dozen days’ work being also 
thrown in. The practical interest connected with the gold of the bowlder 
clay is confessedly very small, but, as already intimated, the theoretical 
interest is by no means inconsiderable. It may be possible, by following 
back the lines of glacial transport, to reach a belt of gold-bearing rocks 
at present unknown. 

The bowlder clay of the county is frequently traversed by veins of yel- 
low clay, which are arranged as if due to molecular attraction, but it is 
possible that they are to be explained as lines of weathering which has 
followed down the joints of the clay. 
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The bowlder clay is the main water-bearer of all the districts in which 
wells are practicable. Mention has already been made of veins of sand 
in connection with the bowlder clay. There is frequently a foot or two 
of sand directly overlying its upper surface, and its substance is never 
free from irregularly distributed beds of the same material. These sand 
beds constitute the water veins of the regions to which they belong, and 
must always be reached if water is obtained in permanent supply. The 
water in them seems often to lie in sheets of considerable extent, rather 
than in narrow channels. 

The surface of the bowlder clay is a horizon of springs, generally weak 
ones, along the valleys where sections of the drift are made deep enough 
to show it. In Stone Lick township, near Charleston, there are good 
exhibitions of it. A spring that comes out upon its surface there, on the 
land of G. W. Boutell, has supplied the country around, for one or two 
miles, in times of drought. 

The origin of the bowlder clay will not be discussed at length in this 
place, but it may be remarked, in passing, that there is every reason to 
believe that we have, in this unique formation, the materials that were 
gathered in and under the continental glacier that 1s known to have 
covered the northern portions of the continent, in the earliest or glacial 
stage of the drift period. As the icy sheet disappeared, under the advent 
of a warmer climate, the bowlder clay was left to cover the regions from 
which it retreated, 

It may be added, in conclusion, that this division of the drift beds is 
shown much more frequently and unequivocally in these southern coun- 
ties, upon the very margin of the upland drift formation, than it is to the 
northward, where a far heavier section Is shown. 


2. The next element of the drift is one of great interest in southern 
Ohio generally. It consists, in Clermont and several adjoining counties. 
of two sub-divisions, as has already been stated, viz: (a) the Forest Bed, 
an ancient buried soil; (4) the Bog Iron Ore Bed. 

These two very frequently coexist, a layer of ochreous gravel repre- 
scnting section (5) in connection with the buried soil, but in the exten- 
sive white oak swamp that begins upon the eastern mits of Clermont 
county, the first division generally disappears, and the second becomes 
more prominent. The first division has already been discussed, in the 
reports upon the Geology of Highland and Montgomery counties, and the 
proofs were there given that the blackened clay and loam which we find 
buried, associated with leaves and branches and trunks of trees, really 
constitute an ancient surface of the land, a surface that was converted 
into a soil, covered with forest growths and tenanted by animal life. 
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No further mention will be made of this division here, except to say, 
that it is abundantly represented in Clermont county. There is no better 
exhibition of it to be found in southern Ohio than is furnished in several 
square miles of Tate township, in the vicinity of the village of Bethel. 
The land lies high, its elevation above low water of the Ohio being 500 
feet. The drift beds show an unusual thickness here, a depth of fifty feet 
having in some instances been reached without finding bedded rock. All 
the wells that are dug throughout this area, pass through the buried soil, 
as the water-vein lies immediately underneath it. It is found at a depth 
varying from fifteen to twenty-five feet. The section of the drift beds 
contains the following beds: 

20 feet—Yellow clay, with beds of sand and gravel. 

4.“  Fine-grained clay, free from grit. 
2 ‘© Forest Bed. 
20-30 “ Bowlder clay. 

The line of demarcation between these different elements is generally 
very distinct. The fine-grained clay, overlying the forest soil, is proba- 
bly the “Springfield clay.” 

The second of these sub-divisions, the seam of ochre and bog ore 
which replaces the buried soil in a portion of the county, seems to have 
thus far escaped attention. It is found, as has been said, through all of 
the flat-lying region that begins in the castern townships of Clermont 
and stretches through Brown to the middle of Highland county. It con- 
sists of ochreous clay holding 10-15 per cent. of iron, that passes into a 
heavy bog ore which yields over 40 per cent. of metallic iron. The 
thickness of this stratum is generally 2-2) feet. It is covered by 6-8 
feet of whitish clays, and is shown in all the slopes of the shallow val- 
leys that are found here. A specimen taken from the farm of Samuel 
Moorhead, Jackson township, yields the following results (Wormley) : 





Specific QrAVITV ....cccc ceccecsce ccecee coececece coneeeceecscasereececss beees seneeeees soe nen eeetesees eveees 2.75 
Water, combined... eneeneeen nennen cocese coecescee sus aeeeeeeeeses cence cesses seceesevececceccesss 11.00 
Silicie acid 0.0... ccc cecee essen nanennnnn ceteeaees censesecs teseeees nensnnnsn seeeee seeesanes seeesees seaseees 22.40 
Iron, sesquioxide.cesssesesesnanonsnenene snnannusnannunn nenansnen sonnennen seteeente ceases snsnnnnnn ceseeees 59.60 
Alumina 20... ce ce cece conc ec sce co eeeeseaeascessessaseee cuceee ceseee nennen seeeeeeee sesee seeseaees cesses eneaencs 3.20 
Manganese......ssesssssnnnnsnunen snnnnnennsnenen san nnsan sone sonen nennen sepeeaeee beens teceen eaeeee ananenen 1.60 
Lime, phosphate ......... cscs ccsecense neceesees cosceeeee coeces sneeenees cones nasse nennen narsnnnsennn 0.26 
Lime, carbonäte........ versun cess eceee nnnnnn nnenuness cae nennen coesenees seenee cen esunnsnse cope nasse snsnenne 0.48 
Magnesia ...cencnseesseennsnen sa ensnennonnnennnsensnnennnnnsen ensnnen annnnunnn ssnsnsssn nenne ous ansnnnen trace. 
Sulphur „ee. ereseseensnennsnnn nennen nn nnnssnunnssnsnsens nnnnanssn snssnn snsnennenssnesnssn san snensenansnnee 0.00 

08.54 
Metallic iron..cererencosseeennnnnnen sen snnnen nnnnnnene snnenansn sunsnn cesses Coeee eens senannnsn srensn Seasons 41.72 


Phosphoric acid...... essen sonen cossesseees annennnnn ern nn aussen ceases seeeee cansae oe eeees sense on sonne 0.12 
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This, it will be scen, constitutes an iron ore of average quality. The 
sample analyzed represents a considerable amount of the formation. 
Specimens can be found, exceptionally rich, that would doubtless yield a 
somewhat larger percentage of iron. It has not yet been ascertained 
just how large a proportion of ore the two fect of the deposit would yield, 
but the limits will probably be found between 10 and 20 per cent. The 
iron mines of Clermont county, like its gold mines, seem therefore likely 
to possess more scientific than economical interest. Both belong to the 
drift formations of the county, but they are doubtless separated from 
each other in their history by many thousands of years. The gold was 
derived from the crystalline rocks of high northern latitudes, and trans- 
ported here by the great glacial sheet that invaded the state in the 
opening ages of the Drift Period; the iron ore was accumulated where 
we find it, in the interval of depression that followed the Glacial Epoch, 
when the area to which it now belongs was a stagnant marsh or shallow 
lake. Microscopic plants were doubtless the agents by which the iron 
was extracted from the waters that held it in solution. After its deposi- 
tion it suffered molecular change and consolidation to considerable 
extent. It is easy to see that all this involves a long history. While 
the ochre seam was slowly accumulating here, the margins of the marsh, 
and the drained uplands generally, were covered by an abundant vege- 
tation, which was carried at length beneath the floods by the continued 
subsidence of the continent. To the interval of depression that followed, 
must be referred the remaining members of the drift series of the county, 
Nos. 8 and 4. It is certain that these white and yellow clays both belong 
to the same general division, but it cannot perhaps be made out that 
they are exactly synchronous, or that they have precisely the same his- 
tory. Each will be briefly characterized. 


3. The yellow gravelly clays which divide with the white clays, No. 4, 
the whole upland surface of the county, are scen in every township, and 
often for many adjoining square miles. They furnish the soil of a large 
part, probably one-half, of the county. They are called yellow clays, as 
their weathered portions always have a yellowish shade, but the un- 
weathered beds are often described as gray clays. The pebbles that in 
part compose them are not water worn, but often retain the scratched or 
polished surfaces referred to glacial action. Bowlders are comparatively 
infrequent. It is rare to find one of more than 300 or 400 pounds weight. 
The largest one measured in the southern portion of the county, was on 
the land of Col. Perrine, in Bethel. The diameter of this block is 4 feet. 
They grow scarce to the southward, but are not wanting in the high- 
lands that border the Ohio. 
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The yellow clays do not show any distinet marks of stratification, ex- 
cept in the occasional seams of sand and gravel that they contain. The 
surfaces of the level tracts that they occupy, are almost always made up 
of one or two feet of whitish, fine-grained clay, free from gravel. This 
superficial covering is certainly in large part due to the agencies of plants 
and animals. Plants are constantly bringing up finely divided mineral 
matter from the subsoil and leaving it upon the surface. A ripened leaf 
sometimes contains a tenth part of its weight as mineral matter or ashcs. 
But many tribes of animals are far more efficient than plants in the 
transfer of these materials. Earth-worms, ants, crawfish, and various 
sorts of beetles are constantly bringing fine particles of earth to the sur- 
face. The aggregate of such agencics as we see around us now, cannot 
be insignificant. These agencies would scarcely need to be continued a 
thousand years to account for the surface covering of the yellow clays. 


4. The last element of the series is identical in character with the 
surface clays just described, except that it is not derived from gravelly 
clays that underlie it. It is found only in the low-lying tracts to which 
the ochre beds belong. Its thickness is generally more than five feet, and 
less than ten feet. It is homogeneous in character, except that its color 
changes as we descend, to ycllowish, with streaks of blue clay. The sub- 
soil when exposed, however, soon becomes as white as the surface. 

The general composition of the white clays is shown in the following 
analysis of a Highland county sub-soil, from the district now under con- 
sideration : 


Sub-soul from Buford, Highland County.—Wormley. 





Water combined ......... cccececse cesscscee ese cecececee covececscces cececeseeees seseseees seeees 9.04 
Silieie acid. cseesenensesensennnonsnenenenonnenn cossen ceseves seeeceeee sannanann esses seeeepens ces 62.60 
ALUMINA ceeeseresonenseen coscecees coctecere secseeees seeteetaceee opeeeess snenne ceseseonsaresenss 18.90 
Sesquioxide Of iron ......... cccccssee coveeccas soccecece svcececesccceee oaceeeen seenne sesseess 6.3 
Manganese ....2c222 ceosccoes concncaee coenee eeeataes nenn mennannen snenss eeeeeeeed nennen seeeeens 0.20 
Phosphate Of Hime ............cccccc sonnnonnı covaceees nnanne snunannnn cesaeeees cocses seeseenes 0.63 
Carbonate of lime ............cccces cccseeeen coceee seesen eesees nsnnnnnen anna eosesence setae 1.89 
Carbonate of mamesia...... senssenenonsenenen sovceseee coneee secees coseeenes coseesees senses 182 
Potash and Soda ......... cccscecee coceeenee sanennunn cocaee sennnnnne Coseeeses sevens nennen sonne 2.32 
Total .....2 020000 222000 coscecses cacerecee coaceeeee sensesese snnsnnnen coneee nennen sannnenen 100.10 


The general section of the drift in the white clay districts can be ex- 
pressed in the following terms: 


FEET 
White clay...escenssesensesenssnn ceeneeces seseenece cecceeaesesuee ceaseesecsees sonen seeeeeses 1-2 
Yellow clay, weathering white......cccccccccssccncsecescvacce coesee tanecenescneeenes 6-8 
Ochre bed ............cccssscceccees cosvceces cos ceueee ensavcocs cossseeee spaces senses sesseceesceess 2-2} 
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The last of these beds, the bowlder clay, abounds in scratched and 
polished pebbles, but the upper clays are entirely destitute of pebbles 
through the 5 to 10 feet that compose them. There are many square 
miles in continuous tracts upon which not a pebble can be found. 

Water is generally borne upon and in the bowlder clay, but the supply 
is often inadequate and the quality is almost always poor. The tenacity 
of the subsoil, makes of all these tracts what is commonly called crazfish 
land. The untitled portions of the country are everywhere dotted with 
the mounds of white clay, brought up by the fresh-water lobsters as they 
deepen their subterranean chambers to follow downward the slowly 
descending sheet of water. 

Large areas of black land are also included under the white clays, as 
it is casy to see that the former are simply the white clay lands, trans- 
formed for a few inches of their surface beds, by the abundant addition of 
vegetable matter. 

The origin of these last named elements of the drift section of the 
county, will not be here discussed. It is obvious, however, that the 
white clays, No. 1, of the above named series, must have been deposited 
from water. Their fineness of grain and homogenous constitution, can- 
not be otherwise explained than as a result of the materials that compose 
thom having settled in comparatively quiet waters. 


SOILS. 


In concluding a discussion of the high level drift beds of Clermont 
county, a few remarks will be added upon its upland soils, and the sys- 
tem of agriculture to which they are subjected. 

The soils of the county are naturally divided into two general classes ; 


1. Native soils, formed in situ from the decomposition of the Blue 
Limestone rocks; and 
2. Drift soils, derived from transported materials. 


1. The first division has a very limited extent, being for the most 
part confined to the stceper slopes of the river hills, and especially of 
the hills that border the Ohio valley. The color of such soils varies with 
the proportion of organic matter incorporated with them, those having 
least, being reddish. They are always possessed of great fertility, and 
produce vear after year the most exhausting crops without apparent de- 
terioration. Trees thrive with especial luxuriance upon these slopes. 
There are, however, some disadvantages to set over against so great ex- 
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cellencies. The slight depth of soil makes tillage difficult, and heavy 
showers are liable to remove the whole surface of acres to a lower level 
in an hour. 


2. The Drift Soils will be no further sub-divided than in the preceding 
pages, where they are classed as yellow and white clays. 

The yellow clays differ but little from the native soils, as they are formed 
weathering of the drift, which consists so largely in this region of Blue 
Limestone waste. Clermont county, may, therefore, by way of excellence, 
be styled a Blue Limestone county. More than any other district of the 
state, it shows in its soil the characteristics of this formation. The great 
adaptation of its surface to fruit growing, seems connected with its origin 
and composition. This county produces more peaches and small fruits 
than any other county in the state, and, indeed, the only part of its 
agricultural interest that is really prosperous at present, 1s that which 
is connected with fruit-growing. Its highest uplands that slope towards 
valleys to the west of them, are best adapted to this purpose, as such sta- 
tions in south-western Ohio seem to enjoy the greatest immunity from 
spring frosts. 

A valuable growth of forest trees has covered the uplands of Clermont 
county. The specics most commonly found on the flat-lying tracts are 
the following, named in the general order of their abundance : 


Wuercus PAlUStrisS......... ccececsee ceceeeeee cossenee ceeeecnen ssnsnesnansenenen nenne Swamp Spanish oak. 

6 alba ..ccccccecccces cocseececees sonseeaes coeeeeces snnsnnnnenn ansnsn cesses anne White oak. 

‘ TILACFOCAT PA... ceceee ceccee sncecscsc scenes nassen nnsnsunsnansn aes eeasessnates Burr oak. 

“ discolOr.cesenensesnssenenennnsennnnne seonnnnen cusses nenne nnnnenenn seuss swamp white oak. 
Acer rubrum...usessssosssasnosnsnsnsnnsnsensensnsnnn senses ceeteeeeesenee sonen snennn Red or swamp maple. 
Fagus ferrupgimea...... ceccccee ccccensce coseeeeee ceeeee ce cens er mans on nennen sn sn Beech. 

Ulmus AMeCricana....ccces cecece cecetseee seseeaees coneee seseeneas con eeeeen seeaeeen Klm. 


The various other species indigenuous to southern Ohio are shown on 
the native soils of the hill sides, and on the slopes and the bottom lands 
of the great valleys. 

The yellow clays produce wheat of excellent quality, but are not as 
naturally adapted to the growth of Indian corn. 

The soils of Clermont county are suffering exhaustion to an alarming 
degree, under the system of agriculture to which they are subjected. The 
universal testimony is, that the production of the staple crops per acre 
has shrunk, within the last 25-40 years, full 50 per cent. The truth is, 
that the raising of these staples is no longer pursued with profit in 
Clermont county, as is evident from the fact that the average yield of 
wheat on all the yellow clay lands, is less than eight bushels per acre, 
and of corn, under thirty bushels per acre. 
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The white clay lands are in even worse condition, as their physical 
constitution puts them at a great disadvantage, their fine-grained and 
tenacious beds, unless skillfully managed, turning to sun-dried bricks. 
What both kinds of soils especially require, is the abundant incorporation 
of vegetable matter, but no contribution of this kind is made to them. The 
analysis of the white clay sub-soil, given upon a previous page, shows a 
remarkable amount of the phosphates and alkalies to be present in it, a 
general constitution, as far as chemical elements are concerned, that fit 
it to become one of the finest soils of the state. Instead of this, it is very 
generally stubborn and sterile, reluctantly yielding a scanty subsistence 
to those who live uponit. The districts, however, that are blackened by 
the addition of organic matter, show, by their great superiority, what 
the soil most urgently needs. 

There are many examples of good farming to be met with in Clermont 
county. The fruit-growing interest, in particular, is in the main skill- 
fully managed, but nothing in agriculture can well be worse than the 
system generally followed. That it may not seem invidious to speak of 
the agriculture of one county in these terms, it may be added just here, 
that the system is precisely the same that is pursued in Warren, in But- 
ler, in Hamilton counties, in all of southern Ohio indeed. The happier 
constitution of the soils of these above named countics, puts further off 
the evil day to which all must come at last that adopt a system of spolia- 
tion in agriculture. An utter disregard of the fundamental laws of this 
great science is everywhere seen. Barnyards are drained by spring- 
branches, wherever it is possible to so locate them that they can be. 
Straw and corn-stalks are burned upon the fields; fattening stock is often 
fed in the highways. Clermont county, finding the raising of grain no 
longer profitable, is now supplying the Cincinnati market quite largely 
with hay. If the hay-wagons come back empty from the city, there is 
no risk in prophesying that a few years will see the end of this line of 
production, for all experience shows that nothing depletes a country 
more fatally than the removal of its grass crop without any return. 

In conclusion, it may be said, that though the soil of Clermont county 
is now suffering incipient exhaustion, it is still within the resources of 
a rational system of agriculture, whenever the guidance of such a sys- 
tem shall be invoked, to restore and maintain its lost fertility. It still 
contains an untold amount of agricultural possibilities. 

There is certainly no material interest of the district now under consider- 
ation that more imperatively demands a general and thoughtful examina- 
tion than that which concerns the treatment of the soil. Thesubject lies at 
the very foundation ofthe public prosperity. There is no hope of the amend- 
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ment of our present evil ways in this regard, except through an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the questions involved. Of fundamental im- 
portance among these questions is that which relates to the origin of 
soils. But the origin of soils is a geological question, and can only be 
approached by the methods which geology employs. And thus we come 
to see that certain phases of geological inquiry have as definite and vital 
a concern for the agricultural interests of south-western Ohio, as other. 
lines of geological investigation have, for the coal and iron lands of the 
State. 


29 





CHAPTER XVI. 


GEOLOGY OF CLARKE COUNTY. 


The geology of Clarke county agrees in its main features with the 
geology of Montgomery county, which was briefly described in the Report 
of Progress of the Ohio Geological Survey for 1869. Its rock formations 
are identical with those of Montgomery county, viz: the Blue Limestone 
or Cincinnati Group, the Clinton limestone and the Niagara formation. 
It is quite probable that the north-eastern corner of the county is under- 
lain by the Helderberg limestone, the next formation of the state in 
ascending order, but there are no exposures to show its presence. The 
argument for its occurrence here is this: a line, drawn to connect the 
nearest northern outcrop of this limestone with the nearest exposure to 
the southward, would traverse the north-eastern corner of the county, as 
before observed. 

The geological scale of the county is represented in its composition and 
extent in the accompanying diagram. 

The lowest land of the county is found in the valley of Mad river, in 
. the south-western corner of Mad River township. It is about 325 feet 
above low water mark of the Ohio river, at Cincinnati. From this lowest 
level, taken as a floor, the whole county is built up to the extent of 100 
feet, with the uppermost beds of the Blue Limestone or Cincinnati Group. 
The average thickness of the Clinton limestone, the next story of the 
county, does not exceed 25 fect, and the heaviest single section of the 
Niagara group gives 75 feet in addition to these measurements. The 
deposits of the drift formation are built up in many instances from 75 
feet to 100 feet above the rocky floor. 

The highest land of the county, then, is from 600 feet to 625 feet above 
low water mark at Cincinnati, or from 1,025 feet to 1,050 feet above tide 
water. Some isolated points may excced even this elevation by a few feet. 
The summits of Pleasant township have, probably, as great an elevation 
as any land in the county. 
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that lies here than that which contains the river to-day. Noobstruction 
to such a course will be found in bedded rock, for that has all been 
removed, and heavy beds of sand, clay and gravel, occupy this great 
excavation. | 

The valley of Mad river is the most marked topographical feature of 
the county. Rising in the island of Huron Shale (black slate), just east 
of Bellefontaine, its source has an altitude of 1,438 feet above tide 
water, which is as great as that of any other point in the state. 
The stream then passes over the edge of the Corniferous limestone, 
over aconsiderable outcrop of Helderberg limestone, in Champaign county, 
and finds its way to Clarke county, over a flat tract of country which is 
underlain by the Niagara limestone, but at such depth that it is nowhere 
exposed in the bed of the stream. Swampy borders of considerable extent 
are found along its course in Champaign and the northern part of Clarke 
counties, which help to bestow upon the stream its comparatively perma- 
nent character. These borders, locally called “cat-head prairies,” consist 
largely of vegetable accumulations, and are peculiarly retentive of moist- 
ure. Ditches draw the water but for a very short distance on either side, 
and therefore it is almost impossible to drain these tracts. This whole 
region, then, 1s a reservoir of Mad river. The permanence of this stream, 
together with its very rapid fall, render it the most valuable mill stream 
in this portion of the state. It has fallen lower during the last summer 
(1871) than ever before in its recorded history. 

It first strikes the Niagara limestone in the vicinity of Springfield, the 
northernmost cliffs appearing near Snyder’s Mill. From this point, the 
stream has for the rest of its course through the county, very definite and 
well-marked boundaries in precipitous walls of Cliff limestone, from 40 
feet to 100 feet in height. The present river occupies but a very small 
portion of the intervals between the cliffs for its channel, but uses most 
of it for a flood-plain, in its highest stages. 

An examination of the appended map will show that the work of 
erosion has been immense in this south-western portion of the county, as 
indeed it has been through south-western Qhio generally. No other 
agency, however, but that of erosion, can be called into account for these 
features—as the strata lie undisturbed— without any considerable folds 
or flexures. We see the work of erosion now in progress, but it seems 
slow and inadequate to explain the great gorges before us, but the cause 
is true in kind, at least. A more rapid action than the present is, how- 
ever, not only possible, but in the highest degree probable, if we take 
into account the wearing agencies of the Glacial epoch and of the floods 
produced by the dissolution of the glaciers. 
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The tributaries of Mad river share in the peculiarities that it possesses, 
in the districts through which they flow. Those that enter the river 
near Springfield, have wrought out picturesque and beautiful valleys in 
the Cliff limestone, as, for instance, Buck creek and Mill creek, which 
crosses the Dayton pike two miles below the city. The configuration of 
the valley at the junction of Mill creek and Mad river, indicate a long 
continued history, in which the streams have occupied very different 
geographical relations from those now to be observed. A solitary remnant 
of their denuding action is found in a little island of Cliff rock, of three- 
fourths of an acre in area, that rises 30 feet above the general level in 
the angle between the two streams. 

Almost all of the streams of the county, great and small, have their 
springs and earlier courses in Drift deposits, with which the state is so 
largely covered. They flow for awhile, many of them, indced, through 
their’ whole extent, in broad and very shallow valleys, that they have 
wrought in the surface accumulations of clay and gravel. In such cases, © 
the width of the valleys is greatly disproportioned to their depth. On 
the eastern side of the county, the descent of a few feet—not more than 
25 feet below the gencral level—brings us to a broad, flat plain, one-half 
a mile in width, perhaps. A stream of insignificant proportions mean- 
ders through the valley, but seems lost in the expanse. Indeed, the 
single-spanned bridge in the midst of a level tract 1s often our only inti- 
mation that we are crossing a valley. The several forks of the Little 
Miami, in Green and Madison townships, furnish good examples of this 
sort. It may be noted in passing, that these broad and shallow valleys 
constitute some of the finest agricultural districts of the county. 

The larger streams, as has been already remarked, have cut down their 
channels in their lower reaches to the rock foundations. Mad river first 
strikes the rock at Tremont, but it is not continuously bedded or bordered 
with rock until it reaches Snyder’s Mills. Buck creek, in its descending 
course, first brings the strata to light at Lagonda. The Little Miami 
exposes no beds of rock in its upper courses, but at Clifton it comes down 
to the Niagara limestone, and has there cut a narrow and most pictur- 
esque gorge for itself to a depth of 60 fect. Honey creek does not touch 
the Cliff limestone in its whole extent, but now and then strikes a point 
of the underlying Blue Limestone in the lowest portions of its course. 

Other facts bearing upon the topography of the county will appear in 
the discussion of the succeeding topic. 


DRIFT DEPOSITS. 


The Drift formation is by far the most important geological division 
of Clarke county. It covers with its beds almost every foot of the sur- 
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face in four or five townships, at least, and shuts out every trace of the 
underlying rocks; it furnishes all of the various soils that characterize 
the different sections of the county. This last statement alone, which is 
applicable tothe larger portion of the state as well, fully entitles the 
Drift to take rank in importance above all other divisions of the geologi- 
cal scale, coal measures and metallic deposits not excepted. The soil of 
Clarke county is a mine from which vast stores of wealth have already 
been taken, and which teems with untold agricultural possibilities. It is 
unnecessary to discuss here at any length the general geology of the Drift 
period, or to state the various theories that have been brought forward in 
explication of its phenomena. A brief recapitulation, however, of the 
leading events in the Drift period, as it is shown in Ohio, is both appro- 
priate and necessary. 

1. The remarkable fact has been established by a great mass of con- 
current testimony which forbids any other construction, that at the close 
of Tertiary time, an investment of Arctic ice extended itself over the 
northern portions of the continent as far south, at least, as the 40th par- 
allel of latitude, forming, in fact, a continental glacier similar to that 
which covers the face of Greenland to-day, pushing before it all of the 
weathered fragments of the region over which it passed, planing and 
polishing the rocky floor of the continent, and grinding both the solid 
rocks and the loose materials of the surface, into gravel, sand and clay. 
The advance of the glacier was, in the main, to the southward, but it 
frequently swerved to the east or west, as can be determined hy the direc- 
tion of the scratches left upon the rocks. These striae in Clarke county 
bear a general direction of 8.12 E. There is, besides this, abundant evi- 
dence of a general south-easterly trend in the transportation of local 
deposits which can be traced directly to their sources. This period of 
glaciation must have come on gradually, and have had a long continuance. 
It isalmost certain that it wasa period of northern elevation. The eleva- 
tion of a tract of British America, a few thousands of feet above its present 
level, would serve to explain a great many of the facts involved in the 
Glacial period. It is highly probable that astronomical causes conspired 
with these changes of level of the surface of the earth in causing this 
advance of Arctic ice, and not less in causing its disappearance at a later 
day. 

2. The second stage of the Drift period, which we can mark in Clarke 
county, is one that has only lately come to be recognized. It is an inter- 
ruption of the reign of ice, the intercalation of an epoch of vegetable 
growth in the otherwise barren deposits of clay, sand and gravel. Bya 
change of climate, at least the southern extension of the glacial sheet is 
melted, and as a result, the floor of the country is covered with a tough, 
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compact blue clay, filled with scratched pebbles and bowlders—a deposit 
always known as “hard pan ”—though not the only member of the Drift 
series that receives this designation. By an exposure of long continu- 
ance—of many centuries at least—these stubborn clays are converted into 
soil, and the vegetable and animal life, pushed southward by the advanc- 
ing glacier, have returned and established themselves upon it. The soil 
and its vegetable and animal remains are very frequently met in the 
artificial excavations of the county, and sometimes in its natural sections. 

3. An epoch of northern subsidence follows, in which the face of the 
country is carried fully 500 feet below its present level. Such a depression 
would insure a great extension of the northern lakes, and also an inva- 
sion of the sea from the Atlantic side and by the Mississippi valley. As 
the country slowly sank and perhaps as slowly rose, the matcrials of its 
sarface were quite thoroughly assorted into the beds of sand and clay 
and gravel, which at present occupy the face of the county. In this 
period of submergence, the old valleys were to a considerable extent 
filled, and all the irregularities of the rock surface were concealed. As 
the continent returned to its present level, the drainage system was 
adapted to the newly formed surface. This system generally coincides 
in its leading features with that previously in operation, but sometimes 
for areas of small extent it varies quite widely. 

All of these stages, as has been already stated, are distinctly shown 
in Clarke county. 

The polishing of the rocky floor can be observed wherever the rocks 
themselves are shown. The cap rock of the Springfield quarries is an 
unusually soft and friable limestone, at least for the Niagıra series, and 
retains these glacial markings less distinctly than most of the limestones 
of the state, but in the stripping of the quarries the unmistakable exhi- 
bition of this great agency are very frequently shown. The Clinton 
limestone in the vicinity of Snyder’s Station, also preserves these stria- 
tions very distinctly. Upon the western edge of the county, this action 
is everywhere shown. 

The formation of blue clay, due to the. melting of the glacier, is not 
very often seen in the county. The heavy beds of blue clay found in 
Pleasant, Harmony, Green and Madison townships, are not to be con- 
founded with the true glacial drift. They belong to the Eric clays of 
Sir Wm. Logan, and must be referred to the period of submergence. 
The deposits of this age near Catawba cannot be less than 100 feet in 
thickness. 

The buried soil already alluded to, is frequently met in some sections 
of the county, more especially on the western side. The blackened clays 
that compose it are struck in every well in certain neighborhoods. Tree- 
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trunks and animal remains are less frequently met, it is true, but it is 
by no means an uncommon occurrence to come upon these old growths 
at a depth of 20 or 30 feet below the surface. 

The beds of yellow clay, of sand and gravel, that mark the next 
division of the Drift, constitute by far the most important member of the 
series in Clarke county. With the exception of a few almost insignifi- 
cant areas, the whole soil of the county belongs to this division. The 
origin of the yellow clays has already been referred to. When blue clay 
is exposed to the air, the iron contained in it is raised to a higher state 
of oxidation, and the color is changed from blue to yellow. Such exposure 
to atmospheric agencies must have befallen the blue clay in the prece- 
ding division of its history, and a true cause is found to account for the 
transformation of these superficial deposits. The weathering of these 
same blue clays serves also to account in good part for the sand and 
gravel, as these beds are heavily charged with sand, gravel and bowlders, 
which the assorting action above named would serve to distribute accord- 
ing to their present modes of occurrence. The line of demarcation 
between the yellow clays and the beds it covers, is oftentimes very sharp 
and distinct, which renders it impossible to explain the yellow clays as 
due to the superficial oxidation of the blue clays since their last emer- 
gence. 

Clarke county was during this stage part of an inland sea, or rather 
of a southward extension of the northern lakes. This period, we see, 
must have been of long duration. Many facts help us tosuch a conclusion. 
The sorting and sifting of materials alone would require long periods, 
but certain other facts impress upon the mind more forcibly the slow 
growth of these deposits. 

Heavy accumulations of yellow ochre or ochreous gravel constitute one 
of the normal members of the series. These accumulations cannot have 
been hurriedly gathered or tumultuously deposited where we find them 
to-day, but are to be referred to the agency of the vegetable kingdom. 
Microscopic plants separate the iron from the waters in which it is dis- 
solved, and deposit it in the orchre banks of the Drift. A fine example 
of these ochreous gravels can be seen on the farm of G.W. Hastings, Esq., 
east of the city of Springfield, in a cut of the London Branch Railroad. 

This ochre is sometimes usedas a pigment. The quality is very satis- 
factory, but the labor entailed by the necessary washing of the gravel, 
will probably prevent it from displacing the foreign ochres in the market. 

Another element of the Drift beds that demands a long process of 
selection and a slow rate of deposition, is the Springfield clay, as a series 
of very fine-grained clays may be termed, in which iron is wanting, but 
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which contain a notable quantity of lime and magnesia, and which con- 
sequently become white or cream colored, like the Milwaukee clay, when 
burned. The finest example of this series now known in the county, 
and indeed in southern Ohio, is the bank shown in the cut of the Atlan- 
tic and Great Western railway, just west of Mad river, and worked as a 
brick and tile clay for several years, by Peter Schindler, Esq. There are 
pockets of it in the Drift at very many points in this portion of the State. 
At Miamisburg it has been ground quite extensively into paint, and at 
Cincinnati it has been used in forming the concrete for the bottom and 
sides of the new reservoir. It is peculiarly fine and even in its grain, 
and its whole character forbids its reference to any hurried mode of 
deposition. In eddies and in quiet basins of the last submergence, it 
must have been laid down. The Springfield bed is more than 20 feet in 
thickness. These clays always belong to the later deposits of the Drift. 

The sand and gravel are left over the surface of the country in pic- 
turesque knolls and ridges, which add greatly to its natural beauty, and 
which, in the advantages they offer for building sites and road matcrials, 
form no mean element in its desirability for human habitation. These 
knolls and ridges are not the remnants of more extensive beds that cov- 
ered the whole face of the country originally, as might be thought at the 
first inspection, but they were deposited where we find them, and in the 
same form that they now possess. This is clearly proved by the lines of 
deposition that their sections furnish. The ridges often enclose basin 
shaped depressions of small extent, which can be accounted for in no other 
way than as the results of the original deposition of the surrounding 
masses. These depressions are particularly noticeable in the north- 
eastern corner of the county, near Catawba. 

The gravel of the county is largely limestone in its composition, its 
pebbles representing the two great limestone belts that lie to the north- 
ward in the State, viz: the Helderberg and the Corniferous. In the 
southern parts of the county, the Clinton and Niagara rocks also con- 
tribute to its formation, but the Helderberg limestone can be everywhere 
distinguished as the leading element. Its characteristic fossil, Leperditia 
alta, can be found in almost every cubic yard of gravel in the county. 
Weathered and worn fossils of the Corniferous limestone are also fre- 
quently met. A glance at the geological map of the state shows the 
quarries whence these vast accumulations have been derived, the Helder- 
berg limestone constituting the surface of at least a dozen counties in 
the central and northern portions of the State upon its western side. 
Besides the limestone, there are also great quantities of metamorphic 
pebbles and bowlders, derived from the granitic rocks of Canada. There 
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is a wide variety of composition in these pebbles— diorite, granite, 
quartzite, schist and porphyry being intermingled in the same cubic foot 
of gravel. The pebbles and bowlders often retain traces of the agencies 
that fashioned them, in the planed, polished and striated faces that they 
present. The mechanical violence required to grind the superficial 
materials of the country, in their various degrees of division and in the 
proportions in which we now find them, must have been not only vast 
in quantity, but must have continued its work through protracted ages. 

It has already been remarked that, in the period of submergence, the 
former drainage system of the country had been almost entirely obliter- 
ated, in at least its minor features. The old channels were filled with 
‚sand and clay; but when, by the last emergence of the land from the 
waters, a drainage system was again rendered necessary, the surface 
water selected for its paths of escape the old valleys in the main. It 
began the work of clearing out the silted channels— work in which it is 
still engaged, but which it has nowhere yet carried to completion. 
Sometimes, however, the streams have abandoned their old channels for 
short distances, and have wrought out new ones. These later formed 
channels constitute the most of the narrow gorges in the cliff rock that 
make such a notable feature in the scenery of this region. They are 
sometimes more circuitous, and sometimes more direct, than the earlier 
channels. The most striking example of this class of facts is found in 
the immediate vicinity of Springfield. 

An old valley of Mad river is disclosed in the heavy cut of the Atlantic 
and Great Western railway, from the river bridge westward to Col. Peter 
Sinz’s crossing. <A sketch of the course of the river, and also of the rail- 
roads that cross it, is appended, by which the facts can be more readily un- 
derstood. The tongue of land that occupies this bend of the river has an 
elevation of 100 feet to 125 fect above the level of the stream, and gives no 
hint in its contour of any break in the rocky floor underlying it. The 
Sandusky railroad, (C. 8. & C.) which was first in order of construction, 
cuts across this tongue, as will be observed in the figure. A considerable 
portion of this cut is wrought in solid cliff rock, the maximum depth of 
the stone cutting being 18 feet. With these facts before them, and 
guided also by the contour of the land, the Atlantic and Great Western 
Company, whose line crosses the river half a mile higher and on a grade 
of 10 feet below the first road, expected also to find rock, and made 
arrangements for tunneling the hill. The route that they selected, how- 
ever, chanced to be a buried channel of the river, which allowed an open 
cut of 65 feet through clay and sand, instead of a rock tunnel. Sound- 
ings that have since been made from the track to the level of the river. 
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show Drift materials through this whole extent. The dotted lines in 
the figure indicate the buried channel, whose general limits can be as- 
signed with a good degree of accuracy from the cliffs that remain, and 
the soundings that have been made. 

It will be observed, that the old channel was much shorter and more 
direct than that which the river has since wrought out for itself, accom- 
plishing in three-fourths of a mile the same advance that is now gained 
by two and one-half miles. 

The quarrics of Springfield and vicinity, reveal numerous examples 
of a similar sort, old channels being disclosed in the rocky floor, of which 
the surface fails to give the slightest intimation. 
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The comparatively recent date of the present river bed of the Great 
Miami, to the westward of Clarke county, has already been noticed, in 
connection with the existence of an older course of the river, which, by 
the peculiarities of the present drainage, has not been obliterated. This 
older channel follows the present course of Honey creek, turning to the 
southward in the vicinity of New Carlisle. 

There can be no doubt that glacial erosion has done much toward 
fashioning these valleys, but still we must remember that, in the Lower 
Silurian island of Ohio, we are dealing with a portion of the oldest 
dry land of the United States, and the vast length of time in which 
atmospheric agencies have been at work, demands as a result of their 
operations, a vast measure of erosive action. | 
In coneluding this subject, it may be remarked, that the rocky floor 

of the country is exceedingly irregular, full of abrupt declivities and 
deep gorges, that are either wholly or partly concealed by the Drift 
deposits. 

A brief description of the rock formations of the county comes next in 
order. These have been already enumerated, as the Cincinnati, Clinton 
and Niagara limestones. 

I. The characteristics of the Cincinnati group, will be given at length 
in the report upon the southwestern counties of the state, and need not 
be particularly detailed here. The series always consists of interstrati- 
fied limestones and shales or clays, highly fossiliferous, and weathering 
rapidly into soils of great fertility. The characteristics of the series are 
not prominently displayed in those districts of the county in which the 
Cincinnati Group is the underlying rock, for reasons already given or 
readily recognized, the surface in those regions being heavily covered 
with Drift or alluvial formations. Examination of the map will show 
these areas to coincide with the deeper valleys of the county. 

But few opportunities are furnished in Clarke county to examine 
minutcly the line of junction of the Cincinnati rocks and the Cliff lime- 
stone, but from the fact that points of junction have been studied on all 
sides in the adjacent counties, it is safe to conclude that the order already 
described as occurring in Montgomery county, obtains here also. A seriesof 
non-fossiliferous shales or marlites, from 20 to 30 feet in thickness, often- 
times conspicuously reddened by oxide of iron, mark the closing portion 
of Lower Silurian time. The astonishing wealth of life that prevailed 
in the seas in which the Cincinnati rocks were formed, almost entirely 
disappeared. A few of the more hardy forms survived, and are to be 
found in the overlying rocks of the Clinton, and even, in some instances, 
of the Niagara formation. Conspicuous among these fossils, is the bivalve 
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shell, Orthis biforata or Orthis lynx, which appeared in Trenton time, 
is found in all the divisions of the Cincinnati group, is met with again 
in the Clinton, and is finally found high upin the Niagara series. An 
equally remarkable horizontal range belongs to this fossil, as it is found 
in the equivalent formations of Europe, and throughout the wholelength 
of the North American continent, from North Devon and King William’s 
Land to Georgia. 

II. The Clinton limestone, the lowest member of the formations that 
were collectively designated the Cliff limestone of Ohio, by the earlier 
geologists of the West, is shown in very abundant and characteristic 
exposures in Clarke county. It enters the county in Mad River town- 
ship, forming the low cliffs that constitute the well defined southern 
boundary of the valley of Mud run, passing just east of the village of 
Enon, and crossing Mad river at Snyder’s station, where it forms the 
rocky floor of the railroads, and on the north side of the river showing 
itself in the low rocky wall that bounds the valley here and forms so 
picturesque an addition to the scenery, as viewed, for instance, from the 
Valley pike. After passing just below Donnell’s creek, the line of out- 
crop trends to the north-west, passing through the Funderberg settle- 
ment, two miles to the east and north of New Carlisle. From thence it 
can be followed, though somewhat obscurely, through Pike township, 
quarries being occasionally worked in it. It is last seen in the Stafford 
settlement, on the western edge of the county. All along this line, 
strong springs are found, resulting from the collocation of the porous 
Cliff limestone and the impervious shales that complete the Cincinnati 
group. 

The characteristics of the Clinton rock in Clarke county, are precisely 
the same as in Montgomery county, which have been already described. 
It is always an uneven bedded rock, in its lower portions is of a sandy 
texture, and is a semi-crystalline, crinoidal limestone in its upper beds. 
It passes in color from white, through various shades of yellow and red, 
to a dark, brownish red, which contains a notable proportion of an oxide 
of iron. The most persistent tint is a delicate pink. The fossils, of 
which it is so largely composed, are crystalline in structure, and conse- 
quently resist the weathering action of the air better than the body of 
the rock in which they are set. Projecting portions of the fossils are 
consequently found on all exposed surfaces of the rock, converting them 
into very beautiful and interesting specimens. 

The Clinton limestone is quite uniform in the main elements of its 
composition, consisting generally of 84 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 
and 10 or 12 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. It forms by its disin- 
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tegration astrong and fruitful soil, as can readily be seen along its imme- 
diate line of outcrop. These belts being naturally underdrained by the 
porous character of the lower beds of the Clinton, and being also abun- 
dantly supplied with the elements of plant growth, are very valuable for 
orchards and general fruit-growing. 

Despite its unevenness, it still constitutes a valuable building stone, 
and is largely used where the morc valuable Niagara rock is not accessi- 
ble. It can be easily quarried, easily dressed, and is as durable as ordi- 
nary limestones at least. 

Its use as a firestone was noticed in the description of the rock as it is 
found in Montgomery county. It certainly has the power of resisting, 
without fracture, the lower degrees of heat to which chimney backs and 
furnace arches are exposed, and thus adds a valuable element to the dis- 
triets in which it occurs. 

A high degree of heat, however, converts it into a lime, with which 
good and enduring work can bedone. The purest lime in Ohio is derived 
from the Clinton rocks near New Carlisle. It is burned in considerable 
quantity by John Brown, two miles west of the village. Its composition 
has been already given in the previous report, but the fact that it con- 
tains over 95 per cent. of carbonate of lime is sufficient to justify the 
claim here made for it. The comparative values of these true carbonates 
of lime and the magnesian limestones of the Niagara series, will be 
treated of in another portion of this report. 

The localities at which the Clinton rocks can be observed in the county 
can be enumerated by the hundred, but one or two will suffice. All of 
its characteristics can be seen in the exposures at and near Snyder’s Sta- 
tion, three miles below Springfield, and also in the cliffs that appear on 
the opposite side of the river in the line of outcrop already traced. The 
Iferzler and Keifer farms furnish as good examples as any. 

III. The Niagara series is, however, by far the most important divi- 
sion of the geological scale of the county. It has a much greater thick- 
ness than cither of the previously named formations; it covers a much 
wider area, and furnishes a much more valuable series of products, con- 
tributing, indeed, in its lime and building stone, a very important addi- 
tion to the resources and income of the county. The name of the forma- 
tion is derived from the remarkable natural section which the Falls of 
Niagara disclose. The great sheet of limestone that is there cut through 

can be traced in an almost unbroken extent to the cliffs of Mad river. 

The thickness of the series in Clarke county certainly exceeds 75 feet, 
as a single section affords this measurement without exhausting the 
series at either its lower or upper limit. As the section to which refer- 
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ence is made gives the best exhibition of the Niagara group in the 
county, and as it substantially represents the whole series, a more detailed 
account of it will be given. It is found at Holcomb’s lime kilns, on the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway, one mile below Springfield Station. 
The same section is afforded, indeed, in the cliffs that bound the valley 
of Mad river for a mile or two above and below this point, but the large 
amount of quarrying done at Holcomb’s kilns, makes it easy to recognize 
the various elements of the system. If a natural section were to be 
depended on, that at Sinz’s Mill would be found most satisfactory. The 
elements of the Niagara group at the point named, and in the county at 
large, are four. They can be named in ascending order— 


1. Niagara shale. 

2. West Union cliff. 

3. Springfield stone. 

4. Upper cliff, or Cedarville beds. 


The building stone of the county is almost entirely derived from the 
third member of the series, and the lime from the fourth member. 


Brief descriptions of these various strata will now be given: 

1. The Niagara shale in Clarke county immediately overlies the Clin- 
ton limestone. It will be remembered that the Dayton stone occu- 
‚pies this same position in those portions of Montgomery and adjacent 
counties in which it is found, but the Dayton stone isan exceptional 
formation and is confined to quite narrow limits. It seems to have grown 
in insulated areas of this region on the floor of the sea, while around it, 
for thousands of miles, calcareous shales and shaly limestones were form- 
ing. It must have been deposited in protected basins, in and around 
which life abounded. 

The thickness of the Niagara shales in the county has not been meas- 
ured with precision, as no section has been found that includes it all, 
but it cannot be far from 25 feet. This measurement was obtained on 
the land of Henry Snyder, near Snyder’s Station. It will be remembered 
that in Highland and Adams counties this stratum attains a thickness of 
100 feet. 

Both forms of the series, viz., calcareous shales or marlites, and shaly 
limestones are found in the county. In the section already named, viz., 
at Holcomb’s quarries, the shales are found, consisting there of a soft, light- 
blue, impervious rock, 10 feet in thickness immediately above the rail- 
road track. They are locally called soap-stones. The most noticeable 
feature in their occurrence is, perhaps, the line of springs that comesout 
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upon their upper surface. <A collocation of materials, similar to that 
which marks the line of junction of Upper and Lower Silurian rocks in 
southern Ohio, viz., a porous limestone overlying impervious beds, 
explains the outflow of these springs at this horizon. They are found 
especially upon the southern sides of the valleys, the dip of the strata 
throwing the water forward to these outcrops. Examples can be noted 
along the clifis that form the southern boundary of the valley of Mad river, 
from Snyder’s Station for two miles northward. One spring of great vol- 
ume and steadiness breaks out just above the track of the Sandusky rail- 
road, in this vicinity, and would be highly esteemed if it were found where 
water was less abundant. This horizon is one of great importance in the 
water supply of the district in which it occurs, not only because of the 
springs that find their outflow over its beds, but because all of the wells 
that are drilled through the upper part of the cliff rock must descend to 
h s stratum, in order to furnish a strong and permanent supply. There 
r2 some horizons of springs ata higher elevation in the series, it is true, 
and attention will presently be called to them, but they generally fail 
in times of drought, and no satisfactory results will be found in wells 
sunk in the Niagara limestone, unless they are carried as low as the 
upper surface of the shales. A fecble line of springs shows itself also on 
the northern side of the valley, and at the very section under review. 

In this member of the series, an excellent article of firestone has been 
found. The furnace arches of the distillery at Snyder’s station were 
several times laid up from it, and better results obtained than any fire- 
brick then accessible, afforded. Its composition warrants the expectation 
of its being found a refractory stone, as it is in many instances scarcely 
anything but a silicate of alumina. 

The relations of the shale to the overlying limestone being precisely 
similar in kind to those occuring at the locality from which this import- 
ant formation derives its name, viz., Niagara Falls, it is not surprising 
to find that numerous cascades occur along the margin of the valley. 
The great cataract owes its continued existence to the fact that its 
waters pass in their descent over a solid limestone (Niagara limestone) 
which overlies a shale (Niagara shale). The shale being weathered and 
removed by atmospheric agencies more rapidly than the solid limestone 
above it can be worn by the water, the latter formation is left projecting 
in tables or cliffs, which fall into the gorge below when sufficiently un- 
dermined. All of these elements concur in the course of the streams 
that flow from the table land of the county into the valley of Mad river, 
where it has been cut sufficiently deep to reach the shales. The locality 
already noted as showing the springs that flow out over the shale, also 
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affords excellent examples of the cascades to which reference is here 
made. Aside from the points now noted, the Niagara shale is but an 
unimportant element in the geology of Clarke county. It takes no part 
in the surface formations of the county, as it is without horizontal ex- 
tension, being found only in the vertical section already described. 


2. The second member of the Niagara scale of Ohio is even more in- 
significant in the section now under consideration, and in the county 
generally, than even the Niagara shale. Its thickness is but 8 feet in 
the only locality where it is clearly shown; it yields no products of 
economical importance; and the fossils found in it are but few and 
indifferently preserved. Still it is not without its geological interest, as 
it unequivocally represents the heavy beds of Highland and Adams 
counties, described by Dr. Locke, in his geological report of 1839, as the 
«Cliff Limestone ” of Adams county, and recognized in the report of the 
present survey on the “ Geology of Highland County,” as the “Lower” 
or “ West Union Cliff”—-a formation at lcast ten times as thick in the 
districts above named as it is here found, and exhibiting in its beds 
some of the most important facts in the geological structure of this 
region. 

In the section at Holcomb’s lime-kilns, this member can be marked as 
the lowest floor of the quarry. Its contact with the shales is recognized 
by the line of springs already described, that appears at the junction of 
these two formations. The rock is massive rather than composed of 
layers, and is thus ill adapted for building purposes. Nor is it pure 
enough to furnish a good article of lime. Itis to be recognized in but 
few other sections of the county, and needs no farther discussion. 

3. We come next to what has been denominated the Springfield stone, 
viz: the building stone courses which form so constant an element in 
the Niagara rocks of Ohio at this horizon. It is separated from the 
West Union limestone by a distinct boundary. As this portion of the 
series is so well developed and exhibited in the Springfield quarries, it 
seems appropriate to designate it as the Springfield limestone, and this 
name has accordingly been attached to this division in all portions of 
south-western Ohio in which it is shown. It is a prominent member of 
the Highland county series, as will be seen in the report on the geology 
of that county, subserving there the same purpose as a building stone 
that it does here. 

The Springfield limestone is a magnesian carbonate, containing gen- 
erally about 50 per cent. of carbonate of lime and 40 per cent. of carbon- 
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ate of magnesia. Some of the remaining substances—a small percent- 
age of silica and also of alumina—stand in the way of its being burned 
into an approved lime. There is, however, no uniformity in its compo- 
sition. 

The prevailing color of this rock in Clarke county, isa light drab, 
though several blue courses occur. Tothe southward, the rock is mainly 
blue. The desirability of the light colored stone for fine work, is some- 
times lessened by faint reddish streaks diffused through its substance. 

The thickness of this division is never more than 20 feet, and seldom 
exceeds 15 feet in this portion of the state. At Holcomb’s, it is 13 feet. 
Like the other members of the series, it expands to the southward, reach- 
ing at Hillsboro its maximum in Ohio of 45 feet. 

Beginning in the Springfield quarries at the bottom of the series, we 
find several heavy courses, from 10 to 18 inches thick, overlying the West 
Union cliff. These lowest courses are blue in color, and despite their mas- 
sive appearance, are generally treacherous as building stones. Where 
exposed to the weather, they lose in a few years their dressed surfaces, 
their seams continually widen, and, in a word, they show themselves to 
be undergoing a state of certain, though slow, disintegration. The walls 
of the jail in Springfield, furnish an illustration of all these character- 
istics. The blue courses generally, even when found above the lowest 
beds, show the same tendency, and should at least be carefully tested, 
before being used in structures where they can be attacked by atmos- 
pheric agencies. The drab courses are almost all durable building 
stones in all ordinary situations. Making up as they do the bulk of this 
division, they furnish an invaluable supply of building stone to Spring- 
field and the adjacent country. 

But three courses in the quarry can be raised in large enough tables to 
make them suitable for cutting. These are, in ascending order, an 
8 inch course, a 12 inch course, and a10inch course. They are found in 
the lower half of the section. Of these the middle course is most valuable. 
Its thickness is sometimes increased to 14 inches. A layer of white, 
silicious concretions, two or three inches in thickness, lying in the mid- 
dle of this course, detracts somewhat from its appearance and value, and 
adds to the expense of dressing. The 8 inch course can easily be split 
into two 4 inch courses, which are turned to large account in the flagging 
of the city. The Springfield stone can be cut with very much more 
facility than the Dayton stone. 

The remainder of the serics is just as valuable for general masonry as 
the portion above named. The stone is easily raised, in several of the 
quarries by the bar alone, in blocks of convenient size and thickness. 
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The price of the common building stone delivered in the city, ranges 
from $1,50 to $2,00 per perch. The dressed stone sells for eight or ten 
times these rates. Not the least among the natural advantages of this 
thriving and beautiful town is this abundant supply of desirable build- 
ing stone. 

A considerable demand already exists for the products of the Spring- 
field quarries, in the adjacent country, especially in the drift-covered 
regions to the northward, and this demand is sure to steadily increase. 
The courses suitable for cutting have already found their way to the Cin- 
cinnati market, and make a valuable addition to its resources in the way 
of architectural supply. 

The quarries in Springfield and its immediate vicinity substantially 
agree in character, when equally advantageous exposures are secured. 

The principal dealers in the city at present are Wm. Thompson, George 
C. Frey, Alexander Mowatt and Petticrew Bros. Below the city, Creigh- 
ton’s quarries have long been worked, and the greater ease with which 
the stone is there raised, no blasting being required, has enabled these 
quarrics to compete in the city markct with those that lie within the 
city limits. On the western side of Mad river, Col. Sinz’s quarries have 
been opened at a comparatively recent date, and the stone from them is, 
in some respects, superior to any produced in the neighborhood. The 
cutting courses have a finer color than in the other quarries, and were 
they not slightly disfigured by the faint reddish streaks already noted, 
they would certainly take high rank in any market. The flinty layer 
found in the city quarries, is either greatly reduced in thickness or entirely 
disappears. 

Still lower, the quarries of Moore and Holcomb, on opposite sides of 
Mad river, complete the list of the points at which the stone is now raised 
in large quantity. 

The supply is immense, and indeed is practically inexhaustible. 

There are two seams of shale interspersed in the series, that constitute 
sources of springs along the outcrop of the rock. One lies near the 
bottom of the series, the other at a point three or four fcet below the upper 
limit of the formation. The upper shale also contains very numerous 
flinty concretions. The more important springs along the valley of 
Buck creek, belong to one of these two divisions. The wells of the city 
have sometimes stopped at the vein of water that belongs to the upper 
seam, but such a supply is precarious, and the drilling should always be 
carried through to the second horizon, despite any favorable appearances 
at an earlier point in the descent. It would be safer still to carry the 
boring to the great sheet of water supported by the Niagara shale, 10 or 
12 feet below the last horizon named. 
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Mention has already been made of the presence of silica in the build- 
ing-stone courses. This generally occurs in nodules, from two to six 
inches in diameter, but sometimes in layers of considerable extent an 
inch or two thick. It is almost always rich in fossils. Indeed it may be 
considered certain that the silica has, in all cases, been introduced into 
the rock in the replacement of calcareous fossils. Many of these fossils are 
of microscopic size. The layer of flint nodules that divides the 10 inch 
cutting course, is probably due to the metamorphosis and replacement of 
the bed of large shells of Pentamerus oblongus, that originally occurred 
at this horizon. At all events, the Pentamerus is sometimes found in 
the nodules, and the whole seam agrees, in its mode of occurrence, with 
the layers of the shell that are frequently met with in this series. 

The most prominent fossil of the Springfield limestone has already 
been named, viz., the Pentamerus oblongus. It is found at a lower hori- 
zon here than to the southward. In Highland county, it is seldom found 
in the building stone serics, its great multiplication being confined to 
the overlying beds, but in Clarke county and the regions immediately 
adjoining, it isalmost equally distributed through both series. It is found 
in the lowest layers of the Springfield stone, but has not yet been noted 
in the division underneath. It attains its largest size at this horizon, 
some of the casts having a length of six inches. It never makes up the 
substance of the rock at this point, as it does elsewhere, but a great 
development of the form occurs in a thin seam, and then a foot or two of 
rock are added to the serics, in which this fossil is not found. Perfect 
casts are of rarer occurrence here than in the beds above, but nowhere is 
the shell shown to better advantage than in the slabs to be obtained 
from all of the quarries which are covered and crowded with the 
full-grown valves. The best locality yet noted for these slabs is Col. 
Sinz’s quarry, below the town. Other bivalve shells of the brachiopod 
division are found in the Springficld stone. Among them may be named 
the two very well known and widely distributed forms, Orthis biforata 
and Atrypa reticularis There may be added to these, Orthis flabellum, 
Strophomena rhomboidalis, and one or two additional species of Penta- 

merus. Chambered shells of the genus Orthoceras are quite frequently 
‘met with. The Niagara trilobite, Calymene Blumenbachii, (Calymene 
Niagarcnsis, Hall ?) abounds in many localities. These are the principal 
representatives of the life of the scas in which the Springfield stone 
was formed. There is an almost equal paucity of individuals and of 
species preserved in the rock, and, indced, it is this fact which gives the 
series its value in large part, the occurrence of distinct and well pre- 
served fossils, especially when they are of large size, almost always being 
unfavorable to the character of the rock for all architectural purposes. 
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4. The fourth division of the Niagara formation in the county is at 
once the thickest in its vertical section, the most widely distributed in 
area, and by far the most important in its products. It has been styled 
in the tabular view of the rocks of the county, the Cedarville limestone, 
and is recognized as the true geological equivalent of the Leclaire, Racine, 
Milwaukee and Bridgeport beds of the north-west, and of the Guelph 
formation of Canada. The name by which it is here designated, is taken 
from Cedarville, Greene county, where in numerous quarries this mem- 
ber of the group is disclosed with all its most characteristic fossils, and 
without the presence of any of the lower members. 

A much greater thickness is found at the section under review, viz., at 
Holcomb’s quarries, than at any other point in the county. There are 42 
feet of the Cedarville stone quarried here, while one-half of this amount 
is a full average in the other quarries of the county. We find two sub- 
divisions of this group, the lower and heavier being a massive rock, semi- 
crystalline in texture, retaining but few lines of bedding, and crowded 
often through all its substance with the casts of Pentamcrus. Above this 
portion, certain thin, uneven-bedded limestones, sandy and ‘porous in 
texture, but charged with a great variety of very interesting but poorly 
preserved fossils are found. Both of these sub-divisions are united popu- 
larly under a common designation, viz., “ cap-rock.” There seem to have 
been original differences in the rates of growth of the rock at different 
points—as the 40 feet section does not contain all that the 20 foot section 
has, and 20 feet in addition, but each is made up of the same elements, 
both of which are thickened in the first-named section, so as to make the 
aggregate greater. Within the limits of the city of Springfield, the cap- 
rock does not exceed 25 feet in thicknegs—the ordinary sections giving 20 
feet. 

The area occupied by the cap-rock or Cedarville beds, is almost co-ex- 
tensive with the area occupicd by the Niagara series in the county, as 
there are very few localitics, and these of but small extent, where the 
cap-rock has been wholly removed by denudation, while the lower beds 
have been left. 

The fossils of this division are. far more abundant and far more inter- 
esting than are found in any of the divisions previously noticed. The 
occurrence of Pentamerus oblongus in this group, as well as in the under- 
lying one, has already been alluded to. It is from this portion of the 
rock that the perfect casts are always obtained. The genera Orthis, 
Strophomena, Atrypa, Rhynchonclla, Eatonia, are all represented here— 
some of them by several specics. The number of chambered shells is 
also increased in genera, species and individuals. Among these forms 
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are several species of Orthoceras, one of which is Orthoceras abnorme, Hall, 
and others that are new or not identified. Someof them attain a large size, 
the living chambers being 5 or 6 inches in diameter, and the entire length 
of such shells being at least as many feet. Curved shells of the same great 
division, belonging to the Cyrtoceras or Trochoceras group are also found 
here. There is aconsiderable number of univalves, some of them of large 
size. The genera Pleurotomaria and Platyostoma are well represented. 
A large Bellerophon, of an undescribed species, occurs here also. The 
most interesting of all the divisions of animal life represented here, are, 
however, the crinoids and the allied group of cystideans. Prominent 
among them is the widely distributed Niagara crinoid, Caryocrinus 
ornatus. The internal casts of this species abound through all the 
series. The genus Saccocrinus is represented by several species. Sac- 
cocrinus Chrisytiis found everywhere, and at least three or four additional 
species of the same genus that are probably undescribed. The genus 
Eucalyptocrinus is also well represented. Among the recognized species, 
is the unusual form Eucalyptocrinus cornutus, Hall. Among the cystid- 
eans found here, may be named the genera Holocystites and Gomphocys- 
tites. Although these fossils are all internal casts, some of them still 
possess rare beauty, the plates having been replaced by crystalline car- 
bonate of lime, and thus converted into lustrous faces that reflect light 
like mirrors. Some of them occur with stems attached, and occasionally 
the roots arealsoshown. Portionsof the rock are often wholly composed 
of broken stems, plates and arms. 

Trilobites of three or more genera, are met with in the Cedarville 
imestone. Dalmania, Isotelus, and Encrinurus are found, and occasion- 
ally casts of great perfection occur. 

Corals also exist in considerable variety, but not generally in good pre- 
servation. The gencra Syringopora, Halysites, Favosites and Columnaria 
are especially noteworthy. The first named of these forms often decom- 
poses, and leaves the rock perforated with vacant spaces wherever its 
stemsextended. The chain corals are very abundant and are often found 
in masses of considerable size. 

In the description of the composition and contents of this stratum, a 
band of silicious limestone that ranges quite extensively through the 
series, must not be omitted. It occurs in the Springfield quarries, having 
a thickness of five feet at Petticrew’s limekilns. It never has a great 
horizontal extent but often disappears within the limits of a single 
quarry. This silicious belt with its lenticular masses, illustrates very 
well one of the results recently obtained by deep sea dredgings, that beds 
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of limestone and flint may be contemporaneously deposited in closely 
contiguous areas. This belt furnishes very excellent and durable material 
for road making, but has no other useful application. 

The Cedarville division of the Niagara group is seldom used as a build- 
ing stone, It is not defective in point of durability, but occurring, as it 
does, in either a massive or very thin bedded form, instead of in even 
and convenient courses, it would be worked at a considerable disadvan- 
tage, as compared with the underlying series. To render the building 
stone accessible, however, the cap-rock must all be moved, and thisin 
turn would add immensely to the expense of the building stone, were it 
not true that this division is itself possessed of such economical value 
that it would be quarried in great quantity though no fine quarries of 
building stone lay beneath it. 

The Cedarville rock furnishes lime of a very superior quality, and has 
been turned to account for this purpose for a longtime,and in very large 
quantity. Springfield lime, indecd, is the standard of excellence for all 
southwestern Ohio. As has been already intimated, it is the cap-rock 
only that is burned for lime in all of this district. The thickness of this 
series will be remembered as varying from 10 to 20 feet in the city quar- 
ries, and from 25 to 40 feet in the quarries below the town. The cap-rock 
is not perfectly homogeneous in character. Two principal sub-divisions 
have been already named in it, asshown in the mode of bedding, and by 
fossil contents in part. All of it, however, is magnesian limestone with 
the exception of the silicious element already noted, and the differences 
of the various belts in chemical constitution are confined within a very 
narrow range, the lime or the magnesia being increased or decreased a 
few hundredths, or the proportions of foreign substances, as silica and 
alumina, being slightly varied. The best form of the rock is very near 
to a typical dolomite, or double carbonate of lime or magnesia. Probably 
physical differences in the series interfere quite as much with its value 
for lime as these slight variations in chemical constitution. 

The uppermost portion, it will be remembered, has a sandy and porous 
texture, though it is quite as free from silica as the lower beds. The 
lime produced from it is of equal strength and whiteness with that 
obtained from the more solid portion of the rock, but it is burned with a 
somewhat less degree of heat than the latter, and is therefore often over- 
burned, as is shown by its becoming “sticky” in the kiln. The more solid 
stone of the middle and lower courses is consequently valued higher for 
burning than the uppermost beds. 

The chemical composition of the stone is indicated in the following 
analyses, made by Dr. Wormley for the Survey. Care was taken in every 
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instance to obtain fair samples of the stone belonging to different quar- 
ries, but from some of the results, it must be judged that the samples do 
not fairly represent the quarries, especially in the 6th and 7th analysis. 
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Probably every quarry has limestone as good as the best, and as bad 
as the worst, indicated in these tables. Aside from the differences already 
noted between the beds of sandy texture and the massive beds beneath 
them, there are no constant differences between the many quarries worked 
for lime burning. Every close observer will note portions of the series 
that he uses which are superior or inferior to other portions, but as all 
make marketable lime, all are burned together. The varying reputations 
of the limes from different kilns depends upon the varying degrees of 
care and skill exercised in burning the lime, rather than upon native 
differences in the stone that is used. There is, in fact, a remarkable 
degree of uniformity in chemical composition in the belts of rock that 
supply south-western Ohio with lime. Bierley’s quarries in Darke county, 
Dugan’s, near Sidney, Wilson’s, north of Dayton, the Springfield quarries, 
those of Yellow Springs, of Cedarville, of Leesburg, Lexington and Green- 
field, of Hillsboro and Locust Grove, all produce an excellent quality of 
lime. Many of the distinctions that are made in regard to them, as that 
one isa “hot” lime, fit only for paper making or gas purifying, or that 
another has a much greater degree of “strength ” than the rest, will not, 
probably, stand the test of careful experiment. There are no “hot” 
limes in the series, and all of them have about the same degree of 
“strength.” They vary slightly as to the readiness with which they 
can be slaked, and also somewhat in whiteness, so that for finishing pur- 
poses a well grounded preference may be exercised. 

The modes of burning have been greatly modified within the last ten 
years, and are now rapidly approximating to uniformity. A dozen years 
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ago, the lime was all burned in kilns, holding from 500 to 1500 bushels 
of lime. This whole quantity was burned by a single fire, without any 
change in the contents of the kiln. As a consequence, some portions 
were overburned and others underdone, and more was got ready for use 
than the market required at once. 

Patent draw-kilns have almost entirely displaced these older styled 
kilns, as was sure to be the case from the time when the former wore first 
introduced. For the advantages that they furnish are so manifest and 
so important, the reduction of expense in the operation is so considera- 
ble, that in the burning of lime as a business, they rule out their old 
competitors peremptorily. The advantages are— 

Ist. They yield a regular product. A given number of bushels, from 
200 to 300, can be depended on, every 24 hours. This product can be 
increased or decreased also to some extent, according to the demands of 
the trade. 

2d. They furnish a uniform product. All of the lime that they turn 
out, if they are managed with skill, is of one quality as far as the burn- 
ing is concerned, neither over-burned nor under-burned. 

od. They allow a greater division and economy of labor, and thus 
render a higher degree of skill attainable in those processes for which 
training is required. 

4th. They effect a very considerable reduction of time in the process 
of burning. The limestone is in the kiln but little more than 24 hours, 
while in the former method, between two and three days were required. 

5th. They effect a notable reduction of expense in the matter of fuel. 
The best results of the old kilns gave 50 bushels of lime to one cord of 
wood. In the patent kilns, 75 bushels are frequently burned with one 
cord. The average of the old kilns gives doubtless less than 40 bushels 
to one cord. The average in all well managed patent kilns, is over 60 
bushels to the cord. As the market rates of wood at the kilns exceed 
$3.00 per cord, it will at once be seen that competition between the two 
processes cannot be permanently maintained. Two varieties of patent 
draw kilns are now in use in Springfield—viz: Page’s patent, and the 
Monitor.” They yield equally satisfactory results. 

Wood is the only fuel used in burning Springfield lime. Various 
experiments have been made in the substitution of stone coal, but none 
of them have thus far yielded satisfactory results. At Wilson’s kilns, 
and also at Brown’s, just west of the county line, cannel coal is at pres- 
ent used in part, in burning every kiln, but it is not claimed to effect 
any saving of expense, unless it be in the small item of handling the 
fuel. In these cases, the process is always finished by wood fires. Exper- 
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iments in the use of coal have been carefully made at Holcomb’s, and at 
Frey’s kilns. The same difficulty is reported from both—a lime being 
furnished that would not slake perfectly, but small grains of which 
would remain in the mortar, and afterward break out from the wall into 
which it was laid. Mr. J. S. Page, the inventor of one of the patent 
lime kilns largely in use, made experiments in asmall way to determine 
the cause of this unequal slaking, and was led to believe that the pres- 
ence of sulphur in the coal, produced the result. If this were true, the 
use of certain coal veins that have been found to be almost free from 
sulphur, would obviate the difficulty. There is good reason to doubt, 
however, whether the trouble is really caused in this way. 

The character of the Springfield lime has already been incidentally 
alluded to, but it deserves a somewhat more extended notice. It is the 
standard of excellence as a finishing lime in the Cincinnati market and 
for all southwestern Ohio. It is carried in considerable quantity into 
Kentucky, and finds its way even to New Orleans. The qualities of the 
lime that especially recommend it are its mildness, its whiteness and its 
strength. 

Its mildness results from its chemical constitution. All the varieties 
of magnesian limestones, make what are called “lean ” or “ cool ” limes. 
They slake with little heat and do not “set” or harden rapidly. Although 
they require more time for slaking than the “fat” limes, they can be 
used more promptly after the operation is finished, for unlike the true 
carbonates of lime, they have no tendency to contract in drying so as 
to mar the wall with minute fractures or “chip-cracks.” Thus, in all 
ways, they ensure economical working. 

The quality already described, does not militate against another of 
even more importance in mortar than this—viz: the strength and per- 
manence of the cement which it furnishes. There is no more durable 
lime cement used in Ohio than Springfield affords. A wall built of it, 
in a few years, acquires such hardness that a nail can be driven more 
easily into a well-burned brick than into the mortar which holds it to 
its place. 

The presence of the magnesia seems also to add hydraulic energy to 
the mortar to some degrce, making it able to withstand the dissolving 
action of water. 

It seems almost necessary, from facts like these, that the statements in 
regard to limes in our most authoritative works, should be revised. The 
purport of these statements, without exception, is, that the higher the 
percentage of carbonate of lime in mortar, the higher is the value of the 
mortar. 
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Ohio has large supplies of limestone containing from 84 to 96 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime, the 4 to 16 per cent. of the remainder being com- 
posed largely of carbonate of magnesia. In southwestern Ohio these 
limestones are even more accessible than the magnesian stones of the 
Cedarville horizon. In fact, they have to be crossed before the latter can 
be reached. They had the advantage also of priority of use, most of 
the lime burned 25 years since, being derived from these kinds of rock. 
They have been, however, everywhere displaced, so that there is scarcely 
a kiln in operation among the purer limestones in this whole section of 
the state. It is true that the magnesian limestone, can be burned with 
less expense of fuel than the other kinds, but the change was not made 
on this account, but solely on account of the intrinsic excellence of the 
lime produced. The change was made by practical men, who were 
wholly intent upon securing the best results most economically. The 
advantages of a “cool” lime, are counted so great that lime of the oppo- 
site character can scarcely be given away to the builders of Cincinnati. 

It certainly seems desirable that a careful, scientific investigation 
should be instituted with reference to the very different qualities of lime 
that are now in the market. Whenever such an examination and com- 
parison shall be extended to all the points named in the preceding dis- 
cussion, it will be found that the lean limes, of which the Cedarville 
limestone is the type, deserve a very different place in the classification 
from that previously assigned to them—in fact, that the last of the old 
estimate shall become the first of the new. 

The quantity of lime annually produced in Springfield and its imme- 
diate vicinity, is very considerable. It is not less than 500,000 bushels, 
and during some years it has largely exceeded thisamount. The parties 
already named as dealers in Springfield stone, are the lime burners also— 
the two branches of business being necessarily connected, as will be un- 
derstood from the relations that the building rock and limestone bear to 
each other. 

The business can be scen to the best advantage at the extensive quar- 
ries and kilns of W. H. Moore and A. & W. Holcomb, three miles below 
Springfield. These parties have the best hold upon the outside trade by 
reason of their railroad facilities, the kilns of Moore being located 
directly upon the line of the Sandusky road, and Holcomb’s on the 
Atlantic and Great Western road. The location and arrangements of 
Holcomb’s kilns leave little to be desired in these particulars. Every 
part of the business is systematized and carried on at a minimum of ex- 
pense, and the product of the kilns is not surpassed in uniformity. 

The following statements, furnished by Albert Holcomb, Esq., show in 
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detail the cost of producing a bushel of lime under the most favorable 
circumstances. The estimate is made from the business of the firm for 
the year 1871. It is calculated in part from the following items: 


Total production of lime for the year............sc.cccccs sescssceceecesses corsesees 104,594 bushels. 
Average cost of wood per cord ...... zuasssern cnsses sovenecee sonces covece seeseneeeesees $3.48 
Average production of lime per cord Of WOO .......0..ssess scenes ooseceeee neces 56 bushels. 


The wood used previous to July 1st, being inferior, produced only 47 
bushels per cord of wood and two-fifths of the year’s product. The wood 


used after July 1st, was of good quality, and produced 63 bushels per cord 
and three-fifths of the year’s product. 


Labor, including stripping and cleaning quarry, drilling, breaking rock, burn- 





ing lime, and loading into cars, per DuShel...... .....ccee cecoscses cosnee cesses socees conees 9.073 
WOOd ..cccccsssccscsces coccs cesses senses catecs sunsnnnse nansen sensee see nansnn ses ene annenn senses cones senees 063 
Powder and fuse ...... .scscseas aononnunn consccsns coscesese nannen snsnnnnnn ceveseceesce copece soeces coeves O40 
Incidental expense ...... cccecssce cesses ssononnonnnunen sonanene seecae ananas senescses soccen nennen senses 0063 

Total cost per bushel ......... cscs ccscescoecss socses senansnun cosece sepncsecs tecees eoeaes eseeee 90.1404 


The rent of the quarry and foreman’s wages are not included in the 
above estimate. 

For the first six months of the year a still more detailed statement is 
turnished, the cost of the labor being distributed among the several 
items involved: 


Stripping and cleaning quarry and handling WoOOd..........cc0csceee onenneunn os snveses ces $9.0161 
Drilling...... cccceces cecece soececnee ceeeesens ceccesensesees seeseeees autos coeese seneeenes anensn eee peeeseees 0.0125 
Breaking rock... essen snnenonnn nassen snansnonsnnune sensunnsn nes nanenn cease ans sonne cones seoven one ces 0.0153 
Burning and loading .........ssccsscscsescecsce nennen onunen seseeesee vonses seseee sen ann coesecece non man 0.09 
Wood seen ccc ccccse sees snsnnanun coe onnsen ananen seneesees coneseese nnnnen sense sen nnnnen ceeene nen san san ann 0.0692 
Powder and fuse .......0. ccsssscsecssces coseeesee seseasces con spesnenes coscee seseeeees caccen esceee sosees 0.0044 
Incidental EXPCNse...... cscs secssscee see cosscees sesveeece sescceee seecacces senses sceccecce sonen ces 0.0004 

Total cost per DUSHC].......cc0.cceeee sve cetcesce cos vscece cucuceees sasces senses eeceesece aca nase 80.1543 


It has already been stated that wood is used exclusively in the lime 
burning of this region. The average amount of lime burned by one 
cord of wood has also been given. Taking all the kilns and the various 
qualities of wood used into the account, it is not probable that the gen- 
eral ayerage rises as high as 50 bushels of lime to one cord of wood. But 
assuming this rate for the present, we find that the burning of lime in 
and around Springfield requires annually 10,000 cords of wood. An 
average of such woodland as is now brought into the market, will yield 
50 cords to the acre. The consumption of the Springfield kilns then re 
quires the annual clearing of 200 acres of woodland in the vicinity of 
Springfield. This is a severe demand, and cannot be permanently met 
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without materially increasing the cost of the lime. It is greatly to be 
hoped that coal can be successfully applied to this work, as it has been 
to so many others for which wood was once counted indispensable. 

It is worthy of mention in this connection, that the farmers of the 
vicinity have almost entirely neglected the great supply of fertilizers 
that the ashes, charcoal and lime-waste of the kilns furnish. Not one 
bushel in ten thousand has ever reached its only proper destination, viz: 
the land which has been despoiled of its forests for the carrying on of 
this process, but ashes and lime have been turned to unseemly and un- 
profitable uses—made into road beds around the quarries, drawn out to 
fill waste ground, or even carted to the banks of the streams to be swept 
down by the floods. Quite recently the ashes have been sifted and 
turned to economical account in soap-making, but still great quantities 
of the remaining products are accessible, to repay many fold the expense 
and trouble of applying them to the half exhausted lands that surround 
the kilns on every side. The wood wagon from the farm should be 
transformed into an ash wagon from the kiln. 

Nor should the ashes be neglected when the soap-boiler has extracted 
from them the most of their potash. They still contain in large quanti- 
ties the most important mineral food of plants. 

As the excuse for such neglect is sometimes made that the application 
of ashes and lime stimulate the growth of white clover at the expense 
of blue grass and other more desirable products, it may be added that 
these mineral fertilizers should be applied to crops with the same degree 
of care and observation that good farmers use in the application of ordin- 
ary manures. For instance, let the ashes and lime be applied as a top- 
dressing to fall sown wheat, which is to be seeded with clover—or to 
clover fields which are to be plowed under green, and the results cannot 
fail to be most satisfactory and beneficial. Attention is earnestly invited 
to this subject, for though but a small portion of the county can be 
directly benefited by wise use of the substances named, a breaking up 
of the gencral indifference in regard to questions of such vital import- 
ance in the agriculture of the county, ought to be looked upon with the 
greatest interest. 


The leading facts in the Geology of Clarke county have now been 
passed in brief review. It is seen that in its limestone and building 
rock, it has a fair share of mineral wealth, while its soil, its surface- 
relief and its water-supply, place itamong the best counties of the state. 
No more characteristic view of the great excellence of south-western 
Ohio can be obtained from any point than from the ridges and hills 
around Springfield. From its earliest history, the county has been, as it 
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now is, in the hands of a thrifty, intelligent and enterprising popula- 
tion. Its main town, Springfield, is a model of business energy and 
sagacity. It has always displayed a wise foresight in the encouragement 
and establishment of manufacturing enterprises, and reaps the results in 
its prosperity to-day. 

The system of farming that is pursued in the county is in no wise 
inferior to that of any county or district of southern Ohio. But truth 
requires it to be added that in common with all the rest of this portion 
of the state—if geographical lines within the state, are needed at all— 
the system of farming is essentially one of spoliation and exhaustion. 
There is a wanton violation—connected too often with a profound ignor- 
ance—of the fundamental law of all truly successful agriculture, viz, 
that the mineral food abstracted by the crops, must be returned in fer- 
tilizers to the soil. No system that violates or ignores this law has any 
possibility of perpetuity. A generous soil like that of Clarke county may 
fill the homes of several generations with comfort and even luxury, 
though no regard be paid to the rational demands of the soil—but an 
end will come at length, and poverty and exhaustion will take possession 
of the fields which ought instead to teem with constantly increasing 
agricultural wealth. Such a result will certainly follow the present 
system of agriculture. Indeed, it is following it already, as may be 
clearly read in failing crops and shrinking harvests. But it is not too 
much to hope that the intelligence and thrift that have in the course of 
two or three generations, transformed Clarke county from a pathless 
wilderness into the rich and beautiful country that it is to-day, will 
be brought to bear upon those great questions of agriculture which lie at 
the very foundation of our material prosperity. 
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Deak Sır:—I have the honor to submit herewith reports on the geology of Ashta- 
bula, Trumbull, Lake and Geauga counties. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


| 
| GEOLOGY OF ASHTABULA COUNTY. 
| | 


keology of Ashtabula county is so closely connected with that of 
ll, that much of the description given of the former county will 
qually well to illustrate the latter. Taken together, these two 
_ § include a connected section of rocks, of which the oldest are 

on the Lake shore in Ashtabula, the most recent in the south- 
% of Trumbull. The section represented in the subjoined wood- 
braces all the strata which come to the surface in the two counties. 
kese rocks, those below the Conglomerate are alone found in place 
labula county. In the east part of Williamsfield, a high ridge is 
with the Conglomerate, which has supplied a large part of the 
fed in building in that part of the county. It is in blocks and © 
of large size, but evidently much below its geological horizon, 
resisted the pulverizing and denuding agencies which have re- 
_ fhe strata below it. The Cuyahoga shales underlying the Con- 
te, are the surface rocks in the central part of Wayne and the 

parts of Hartsgrove and Windsor, but are covered by soil and 
In the latter two townships their position is indicated by a long 
of level, wet, tenaceous clay soil, productive and well adapted to 
„when fully reclaimed, but cultivated with difficulty unless arti- 
ärained. In Wayne these shales are more silicious, and the soil 
what more gravelly. 


BEREA GRIT. 


lerea grit is a well defined deposit of moderately coarse sandstone 
ty to sixty feet thick—in some places massive, in others in thin 
generally gray from minute specks of iron, and sometimes spot- 
ı iron stains. The important quarries at Berea have given this 
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Section of the Rocks of Ashtabula and Trum- formation a name by which 


bull Counlies. 


_ u 


Wibliittitil di Pitt yh 





Limestone. 
Shaly sandstone, with 


Nodular iron at base. 
Coal No. 2, 


Sandstone. 


COAL MRASUREN. 


Shale, with occasional 
Patches of conglomerate 


at base. 


Coal No. x. 
Fire clay. 


Conglomerate. 


‘| Cuyahoga shale, 100 feet. 


Berea grit, 40 to 60 feet. 


SUB-CARTPONIUEROUS. 


Bedford shale, 35 feet. 


Cleveland shale, 60 feet. 





- | Erie shale, 800 feet. 





it is frequently designated, 
although it is also known as 
the “ Amherst stone,” the 
“Independence stone,” and 
in New York as the “Ohio 
stone,” and sometimes as the 
“Cleveland stone.” Itisthe 
most important quarry rock 
in Ohio, and in many places 
supplies material for excel- 
lent grindstones. It enters 
Ashtabula county from the 
west, in Trumbull township, 
and near Footville has been 
quarried to a limited extent 
for whetstones, for which it 
is there very well adapted. 
Only a small part of the 
ledge has been exposed, and 
full explorations there would 
probably disclose good mate- 
rial for grindstones and for 
building purposes. Its out- 
crop extends southward 
through the center of Harts- 
grove, east of the center of 
Windsor, and west of the 
center of Mesopotamia, strik- 
ing the north-west corner of 
Farmington. When not ex- 
posed, its position is marked 
by a ridge rising towards the 
west, covered with fragments 
of sandstone, and along the 
whole length of this ridge it 
has a comparatively thin 
covering of soil. The best 
exposures are at Windsor 


Mills, where the stream has cut a channel thirty to forty feet deep 
through the rock, and where it has been quarried for many years for 
local use. The demand for stone has been so limited that no one has 
been induced to open up the quarries with any system, and the stone 
has been obtained at great disadvantage and without any thorough ex- 
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ploration of the ledge. The high ridge cast of the stream, over which 
all the stone for the central part of the county has to be taken, is com- 
posed of the same rock exposed in the gorge, and whenever the demand 
shall warrant systematic quarrying, openings may be made at the east- 
ern base of this hill, and the stone be taken out to the bottom on that 
side. As none of the rocks below this afford any really good building 
stone in the county, a demand for that from this ledge must soon arrive, 
which will justify the construction of a railroad to it. When this is 
accomplished, the whole county will be supplied with stone from this 
source, and the extensive region along the lake shore, destitute of good 
building stone, will draw a large part of its supply from this locality. 

At Mesopotamia, in Trumbull county, this rock has been quarried. 
where exposed by the streams, and layers of it were used many years ago 
for the manufacture of scythe stones. Some of it there is a good grind- 
stone grit, and the whole ledge should be thoroughly explored, as it will 
probably yield good stone, both for building and for grindstones, in an 
unlimited quantity. 

The same stone crops out in the eastern part of Colebrook, and near 
the northern and eastern parts of Wayne, being here hard and strong: 
at most of the exposures it is so colored with iron as to be damaged for 
building, but neither its strength nor durability is impaired by this 
cause. 

A third bed of shaly sandstone, having all the lithological character- 
istics of the Berea grit, passes through Williamsfield, and may be observed 
in two ravines, one a half mile and the other a mile south of West Williams- 
field. It is separated from the body of the Berea by fifteen or twenty feet 
of argillaceous shales, is apparently thin, and gives promise of no really 
first class stone. At other places, this formation will range from forty to 
sixty feet in thickness, and will furnish an inexhaustible supply of val- 
uable stone for bridges and foundations, and probably an abundance of 
first class stone for other uses. 


BEDFORD SHALE. 


The Bedford shale, underlying the Berea, is in the western part of the 
county quite thin, not exceeding thirty-five feet thick, and is mostly 
composed of soft friable aluminous strata, the basis of a tenaceous clay 
soil, where the debris covers the surface. In the eastern part of the 
county they are thicker, harder and more silicious, and this changed 
character has modified the topography and soil of that part of the county, 
producing a more irregular, undulating surface and a more porous soil. 
These shales furnish, in places, considerable quantities of hard, firm 
stone in thin layers, but no really good quarry rock. 
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CLEVELAND SHALE. 


This black, bituminous shale is exposed in the ravines in Trumbull 
township, exhibiting there a maximum thickness of sixty-five feet ; the 
upper thirty feet being a typical black shale, the lower thirty-five feet grad- 
ually assimilating to the character of the Erie shale below. When the 
transition from the Cleveland shale to the Erie shale is sharply defined, 
as in the valleys of Chagrin river and the Cuyahoga, their differences 
produce a marked effect upon the topography and the character of the 
streams. In the latter, if rapid, a water fall usually occurs at the horizon 
of the black shale, which is also usually indicated by a bench in the 
sloping hills away from the streams, so that the strike of its outcrop can 
often be accurately determined, even when covered by drift and soil. 
When the transition is gradual, however, no perceptible effect is produced 
_upon the topography, and the line of separation can be ascertained only 
where the rocks are fully exposed. The Cleveland shale is generally a 
highly bituminous rock, with a strong odor of petroleum, splitting neatly 
into thin layers, containing a small percentage of iron, weathering into 
a stiff, tenaceous yellow clay. In the eastern and southern parts of the 
county, this shale either thins out or is entirely covered and concealed 
by the drift and alluvium. As the dividing line can not be traced 
between this and the Bedford shale, the two are grouped together upon 
the map, the territory supposed to be covered by them being colored with 
the same tint. In the lower part of the Black shale in Trumbull town- 
ship, where it is changing its character to that of the Erie shale, there are 
layers containing very beautiful specimens of Discina Newberryi, and a 
profusion of Conularia. These fossils are also found in the Cuyuhoga 
shale at Vernon, Trumbull county. 


ERIE SHALE. 


By far the largest portion of the county, that shaded green on the map, 
is covered by the Erie shales; and they are from 800 to 1,000 feet thick, 
and extend far under the lake. While there are places where their 
southern limit is clearly defined, there are others where, for reasons 
already stated, their boundary can be fixed only approximately. The Erie 
formation is composed almost entirely of soft, blue, aluminous shalc, often 
weathering red on exposure, and finally decomposing into a stiff, yellow 
clay. Hard layers, from one inch up to one foot in thickness, are inter- 
stratified through these softer shale, but these bands are full of vertical 
seams, and are rarely of sufficient solidity to offer much resistance to 
denuding agencies. The Erie shale gives a peculiar character to the 
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topography and soil of the county. South of the lake ridges, and within 
the limits of this formation, the surface is one broad, level plain of stiff 
clay, except as it has been eroded by water and modified by occasional, 
but rare, deposits of gravel from the drift. From the absence of any 
rocks offering special resistance to erosion, the surface has been left gently 
undulating, without benches or abrupt changes in the slopes of the hills. 
Where the streams are rapid, they form deep and narrow gorges, cutting 
down almost precipitously sometimes one hundred feet into the shale. 
The stiff clay soil derived from the decomposition of these shales, where 
not exhausted by injudicious tillage, is highly productive in favorable 
seasons. But the retentive soil resting upon impervious clay shale, hav- 
ing no fissures through which surplus water can escape, renders a little 
excess in the rain-fall extremely injurious. The same causes render 
protracted dry weather equally destructive to the growing crops. For- 
tunately, the surface of the county is generally sufficiently undulating 
to render thorough under-draining practicable. And, probably, there is 
no county in the state where a systematic resort to this improvement 
would result in greater benefitsthan here. The soil is rich in potash and 
other essential minerals. It will retain and hold the soluble parts of all 
fertilizers added to it, and, although especially adapted to grazing, when 
thoroughly under-drained it will become fitted for the growth of all ordi- 
nary agricultural products of this latitude, and its average annual value 
for grazing purposes will be nearly or quite doubled. Such soils, when 
properly prepared, and the surplus water drained off, are not excelled by 
any for the cultivation of apples, pears, quinces and grapes, the most 
important and profitable of our fruits. Ä 

As these shales contain a considerable amount of calcareous matter, 
it is probable that there is no deficiency of lime in the soil. If expe- 
rience should show a want of this essential ingredient, the net work of 
railroads now building in the county will make the limestone of San- 
dusky easily accessible. 

The deep gorges cut through the Erie shale, show in many places im- 
portant deposits of lime, in the form of calcareous tufa, which has its 
origin in one or more of the hard bands of the shale, which is so calca- 
reous as to become in places a true limestone. The rain-water charged 
with carbonic acid, dissolves the lime, and so deposits it in favorable 
places, some of the accumulations observed being sufficient to furnish a 
large amount of lime for agricultural and other purposes. Numerous 
specimens of a new specics of Letorhynchus have been obtained from the 
bed of Ashtabula creek, in blasting out the channel of the harbor, but 
most of the lower part of the shales exposed in the county contain few 
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fossils. On the head waters of streams emptying into Ashtabula and 
Conneaut creeks, however, where the upper layers of the shales are 
exposed, a great abundance of Rhynchonella, Leiorhynchus, Spirifer, &c., 
can be obtained.* 


LAKE RIDGES AND TERRACES. 


The old “lake ridges” and terraces, are well defined in the county, 
and railroad excavations have afforded unusual facilities for studying 
their character. The outer or southern ridge, where exposed by railroad 
cuts, is shown to bea ridge or wall of compact, unstratified clay, composed 
largely of the debris of the local rocks, but with many fragments of 
granite and other metamorphic rocks, not rounded by the action of the 
waves but in irregular forms, ground, polished and marked with striae 
and scratches on all sides. 

The following sections of this ridge are especially instructive. The 
first is an exposure in south ridge by the A., Y. & P. R. R. 


2 


Lo = = 


4 


U 


Section of South Ridge, Ashtabula, Ashtabula Co,, 0. 


The summit of the ridge at this place is 202 feet above the Lake. No. 
1 of the section, is composed of water-washed sand and loam, from four 
to six feet thick, the maximum thickness being south of the crest of the 
ridge, where the sand is stratified in billowy lines, evidently carried by 
the wind from the old beach on the opposite side. No. 2, is yellow clay, 
and No. 4, blue clay, the first varying in thickness from twelve feet to 
nothing, the latter, twenty feet to the railroad track. Both these 
deposits of clay are unstratified, filled with fragments of the local rocks, 





*Kellogssville, Ashtabula, Pierpont, Morgan, Rome and Jefferson, may be men- 
tioned as localities from which interesting fossils have been obtained in the Erie shale. 
They consist of Leiorhynchus mesacostalis, L. quadricosta, Spirifera disjuncta, S. alia, &c., 
&e. With these and some others which are well known Chemung fossils of New 
York, are many new species, which will be found figured and described in the paleon- 
tological portion of the report. The Erie shales are the extension westward of the 
Chemung, and upper half of the Portage Groups of New York, here diminished in 
thickness, more argillaceous in composition, and so blended as to be inseparable. 

J. 58. N. 
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apparently having derived the great mass of their materials from them, 
but containing many fragments of metamorphic rocks, marked with 
striae without water-worn pebbles or bowlders. No. 3, is an old swamp, 
containing fragments of coniferous wood, the earth deeply stained with 
iron, and in places with deposits of bog iron at the bottom, the whole 
now covered to the depth of about six feet with drifted sand. This 
swamp had its origin in the causes which raised the clay ridge into its 
position, and was evidently filled with swamp vegetation at the time 
the waters of the lake were resting upon the northern slope of this 
ridge, the winds gradually carrying the beach sand over the crest of the 
ridge into the swamp basin, and in time burying it beneath the con- 
stantly accumulating sandy deposit. 

At the point where the Ashtabula and Jamestown railroad cuts 
through this ridge, a section is made down to within about twenty-five 
feet of the shales, the cut passing through the yellow, and about half 
way through the blue clays. On the banks of the’ Ashtabula creck, a 
few rods to the south, the shales are exposed, revealing to the observer 
all the materials of the ridge. © 

The following is the section at that point: 


Section of Drift Clays, Ashtabula, 0. 


“a. 


o~< 


. Sandy loam, 1-2 ft. 


Yellow clay, with fragments 
of shale, ro ft. 


a 


. Blue clay, with fragments of shale 
and boulders, 14 ft. 


wa 


Fine sand—local, o-3 ft. 


> 


. Coarse gravel—coarsest at bottom, 
10 ft. 


in 


n 


. Blue clay, with boulders, 50 ft. 


7. Erie shale in place. 





The yellow and blue clays are wholly unstratified, composed of the 
debris of the Erie shalcs, with numerous fragments of granitic rocks; 
the coarse gravel in the middle of the scction is of similar fragments, 
with the clay washed out of it. The mass bears no resemblance to the 
shingle of a water-washed beach, the gravel not being polished and 
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rounded into pebbles, but apparently the result of a mass of mud pushed 
up into a position where drainage has carried off the softer and more 
liquid materials. The local bed of sand, 4, above, is stratified, indicat- 
ing a temporary local space of open water apparently soon closed up, and 
the ice pushing the unstratified clay above it. This ridge, with its mass 
unstratified, and without rounded, water-worn pebbles, can not be the 
slow accumulations of a-water-washed beach, nor can the materials have 
been deposited in any way which permitted them to fall through water 
which would sort and stratify them. 

A section of the shale in the bed of the old lake, exposed by a shallow 
ditch near the depot of the L. S. R. R. at Ashtabula, is very suggestive, 
as to the nature and direction of the forces which scooped out the lake 
basin. A fracture of the shales is there disclosed, forming a sharp anti- 
clinal ridge with the layers of the shale quite horizontal, at a distance 
of less than 10 feet north and south of the axis, as in section below. 


Broken Strata of Erie Shale, Ashtabula, O. 





On the north of the axis the shale dips to the north at an angle of about 
45°, and on the opposite side, to the south, at an angle of about 30°. 

It is manifest that such a local break in the shale could be caused by 
neither an upheaval nor a subsidence of the strata. A vast mass of ice 
moving from the north and impinging on the exposed strata of the shale 
with sufficient power to cause a part of the strata to slide upon those 
below and to buckle upwards at some point where the sliding motion 
was arrested, is alone competent to produce the condition of things here 
seen. The movement of a glacier, like a sheet of ice, is the only known 
force likely to produce such a result. 

Had the movement which caused this local axis continued far enough 
to crush the material marked 6, c and d, pulverizing it to a clay, carry- 
ing part of it up into the part marked a, into a ridge, and leaving it in 
the position indicated by the dotted surface, we should have here pre- 
cisely the section disclosed in Lake county at a point where Grand river 
cuts through the south ridge, the strata there being cut away fifteen to 
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twenty feet lower just north of theridge, than they are directly under it. 
The south ridge throughout Ashtabula county appears to mark the line 
where the outer margin of the ice carried up the debris of the shales 
scooped out of the lake basin on to the strata which it had not force 
enough to remove. This force left the pulverized shales in the form of a 
heavy deposit of blue clay, at the bottom of the excavated basin, on the 
ridge left at the margin, and on all the lower regions beyond, where the 
force broke through or over this ridge. The yellow clay and the sand 
ridges to the north, mark subsequent chapters in this recent geological 
history. 

The ridges north of the south ridge are composed of sand and gravel, 
irregularly stratified, the intervening surface covered in places with fine 
sand, in others, with clay or mingled clay and sand. While there are 
several irregular broken ridges in places, there is only one interior ridge 
which is continuous through the county, the two having the relations 
shown in the following section, with the present surface of the lake: 


Lake Ridges, Ashtabula County, 





a. Drift clay. 8. Erie shale. 


A and B represent the two continuous lake ridges, averaging in the 
county about one mile apart. The spaces between them and between the 
north ridge and the lake, presenting to the eye the appcarance of level 
terraces, but sloping gradually toward the lake. The records of icebergs 
in the old lake, at comparatively recent epochs, are left in the granite 
bowlders scattered along the north slope of both of these ridges, most 
abundant on the slope of the northern ridge, generally not upon the 
surface, but so slightly buried that they are uncovered by the plow in 
cultivation, and in many places so thickly scattered in the soil that it is 
necessary to remove thein to prepare the land for tillage. The continuous 
covering of irregularly stratified sand and gravel from B’ to A, indicates 
a very slow and gradual subsidence of the water, bringing all parts of the 
intervening space successively under the action of the shore waves, so 
that the inner ridge has gradually moved from B’ to A, in places the 
wind carrying the drifting sand up over the ridge and leaving irregular 
sand ridges and dunes on the outer margin of the receding ridge. The 
sand ridge at A, marks a somewhat sudden subsidence of the lake level 
for ten to twelve feet, while the gentle slope between it and the present 
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shore, marks a long continued and slow subsidence of 106 feet; the irreg- 
ular ridges and dunes of sand which are to be seen at various places on 
this slope, also being formed by the wind carrying the light, fine sand 
over the ridge or beach which marked the receding shore. 

In preparing the bed of the A., Y. & P. R. R. north of Ashtabula village, 
cuts have been made in two clay hills, which were evidently islands 
when the north ridge bounded the margin of the lake. These cuts afford 
interesting and peculiar exposures of the Drift clay. In one of them 
the blue clay is in blocks, with nearly parallel sides, embedded in the 
yellow clay; the portion next to the blue in layers, the structure closely 
resembling blue iron ore, with an oxydized shell on the outside of it, 
and suggesting at once the idea that the blue clay was here oxydized in 
place, and was thus changing toa yellowclay. The whole of the clay 
is well fissured in all directions, the fissures being from one to six inches 
wide, filled with yellow laminated clay, the line of lamination parallel 
with the sides of the cracks. Most of these cracks were so connected as 
to divide the clay into blocks, but all the cracks are connected with the 
surface, and are all filled with yellow clay of the same character as the 
upper mass. 

The other clay hill gives a similar section, viz: 


1. Sand, stratified by wind ...........csscssscsses corsccsce soscecees seccesenscssecs 4-10 feet. 
2. Yellow clay, upper surface undulating. ......... e20r00 000020000 coscescenes 6-8 ‘* 
3. Blue Clay ...... 2. cccee ceseee cosensece ssnnnnnnn cosseeceenscases sanannnen ceascesesens 15 “ 
4, Erie shale, exposed.....eseseooonnununen concevecs sonnnonnn cecscecsesce caceesces ces 6 “ 


The clay is cracked and the seams are filled with yellow clay, as in the 
other hill. These clay hills are nearly on a level with the south ridge, 
and furnish additional evidence of the sudden subsidence of the lake 
level, the rapid dessication of the clay causing it to crack and become 
filled with seams and fissures as observed. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


GEOLOGY OF TRUMBULL COUNTY. 


The county of Trumbull is of special interest to the geologist, from 
the fact that it contains within its limits one of the two productive oil 
districts of the State, and the most northern extension of good, workable 
deposits of coal. 

It is composed of twenty-five townships, in a square form, with a soil 
uniformly good and productive. To the casual observer there will appear 
to be nothing striking or peculiar in its topography; but the section 
through the county from Parkman, in Portage county, eastward through 
the centers of Farmington, Bristol, Mecca, Johnston and Vernon, to the 
Pennsylvania line, given on a succeeding page, shows that it forms a 
broad trough or basin, scooped out of the Carboniferous and Sub-carbon- 
iferous rocks, the interior marked by long, gently sloping ridges, sepa- 
rated by the water-courses. That the Coal-measures formerly extended 
quite to the northern limit of the county, and, perhaps, far beyond it, is 
rendered probable by the following facts. On the east and west of the 
county the coal rocks now extend much farther north, the formations on 
each side being level, undisturbed, and on the same horizon. Fragments 
of the block coal, of considerable size, are often found in the sand 
ridges near the northern part of the county, and occasionally beyond its 
northern limit, while these ridges are composed, apparently, largely of 
the debris of the Coal-measure sandstones. Other facts show plainly 
that the direction of the drift forces which scooped out the valley was 
toward the south, and there is no known transporting agency which 
could carry these fragments of coal north of their place of origin. They 
point, therefore, to a condition of the surface before the drift period, 
when the Coal-measures of western Pennsylvania continued in one 
unbroken sheet across this county, to the long north and south ridge in 
Portage and Geauga, now capped with the coal rocks. In the section 
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before referred to, the position the Coal-measures are supposed to have 
occupied, is indicated by the dotted line connecting No.1 at the left 
with the corresponding number at the right of the section, and which 
represents the geological horizon of the block coal. It would be useless 
to attempt to compute the amount of coal thus mined and removed by 
the old glaciers, which have left their marks in many parts of the county, 
but the debris of this coal and its including rocks, ground to a dust, is, 
in part, mingled with the soil of the county, and in part has been carried 
southward and contributed to the vast deposits of alluvium of the Missis- 
sippi valley. These fragments of.coal are not, as is often supposed by 
the farmers who find them, indications of coal now to be sought in the 
neighborhood, but are fragments from coal beds formerly occupying a 
much higher level, and which the forces that prepared the soil beds for 
the agriculturist have removed ages ago. The stiff, tenacious clays of 
the drift cover a large part of the county, producing a soil especially 
adapted to grazing, but the fertility of which is much impaired by any 
slight excess or deficiency in the amount of rain. The average produc- 
tions of all such soils would be nearly doubled by systematic under- 
draining, which would largely prevent injury to the crops both by rains 
or drought, and in all seasons increasing very considerably the depth of 
the soil available for the support of vegetation. The farmers of some 
parts of the county have found by experience that wet seasons are pro- 
ductive of much greater injury to their crops than was the case some 
years ago. This is mainly due to the fact that the roots of the old forest 
trees, piercing the ground to a great depth, and interlocking in a com- 
plete net-work, by their slow decay, left numberless channels which, for 
a long time, afforded conduits for carrying off surplus water, and consti- 
tuted an efficient system of under-drainage. Cultivation and the set- 
tling of the soil, has completely filled up and obliterated these drains, 
and resort should be had to draining tile to supply their place and restore 
the original productiveness of the soil. 

These drift clays, in many places, especially near Pymatuning and 
Mosquito creek, are covered by a fine sandy soil, the debris of the Berea 
grit, the Conglomerate, and the Coal-measure sandstones. These sand 
ridges are results of the geological structure of the county, and are 
important aids in tracing the outline of the different formations. They 
invariably point to the outcrop of one of the sandrocks of the county, 
ordinarily at a little higher level, and parallel with the ridges. 

While nearly the whole breadth of the county was formerly a channel 
by which the waters from the north passed into the Mississippi valley, 
there were also smaller channels cut down much below the present level 
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of the valleys. The present water-courses, where explored, are found to 
be running sometimes one hundred feet above their ancient beds. A 
deposit of clay fills a wide channel, passing through Farmington and 
Southington into the Mahoning valley. At the center of Southington 
wells have been sunk to the depth of one hundred feet without reaching 
the bottom of this clay, while on the south line of the county, near the 
center road, and also near the western line of Champion, the rocks are. 
to be seen in position near the surface. This old channel continued 
probably near the south-east corner of Southington into the valley of the 
Mahoning; and, although this stream has in places a rock bottom, its 
ancient bed will be yet found somewhere in the valley at a depth of one 
hundred feet or more below the present water level. 


THE COAL-MEASURES. 


In the southern and south-eastern parts of the county, the rocks asso- 
ciated with the lower or “ block coal” underlie the surface, except in the 
immediate valley of the Mahoning and its tributaries. The whole of 
Hubbard and Brookfield townships, the greater portion of Hartford, 
Vienna and Liberty, a part of Lordstown, Newton and Weathersfield, 
and some small patches in Vernon and Fowler, are covered with the coal 
rocks, the limestone above coal No. 3 being the highest member of the 
Coal-measure deposits exposed in the county. The brown shading upon 
the map, opposite page 483, exhibits with approximate accuracy the north- 
ern limit of the coal. In places, the outcrop of all the rocks is covered by 
drift, and reliance is placed upon the topography to connect the nearest 
adjacent outcrops. Explorations may make some corrections necessary, 
but, in all essential points, the map may be regarded as substantially 
accurate. 

Over this area, the coal is by no means continuous, or uniform in 
thickness and quality when found. It lies in patches and basins of 
irregular forms, and sometimes of small extent, indicating a very irregu- 
lar surface of the land when it was deposited; a surface covered with 
scattered swamps and marshes, sometimes running in a long connected 
chain, and sometimes quite isolated; precisely as we often see the peat 
marshes of the present day. A search for this coal is a search for those 
old swamps, since covered up and hidden by the materials which have 
been consolidated into shales and sandstones, these also being usually 
covered by a drift and soil. 

When this covering is of uniform character, and no excavated ravines 
cut through the coal, the search must of necessity be difficult and 
expensive. 
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The geologist can ordinarily define with accuracy the limit of the 
territory in which the search may be successful, and can make a close 
approximation to the depth below the surface at which the coal will be 
found; but the search at that depth and within those limits can be 
made only by piercing the strata by boring, shafting or drifting, with 
the certainty that barren regions will often be thus penetrated between 
the margins of the old swamps, and that in other places swamps will be 
explored which were so shallow that they could not contain a thick 
deposit of carbonaceous matter, and in which the oval will be found too 
thin to work. Such also was the very irregular outline of these old. 
swamps, that the rocks may be pierced in many places, in a valuable 
and productive territory, and no coal be struck in drilling. 

The following plat of Crawford, Davis & Co.’s mine, of Hubbard town- 
ship, mapped by the engineer of the company, after the coal was mined, 
exhibits the irregular outline which characterized many of these swamps, 
and the liability, after making what, in ordinary circumstances, would 
be deemed very thorough explorations, of abandoning territory as worth- 
less, which, in fact, contained very valuable deposits. 

The area over which the coal has been 
mined is about sixty acres, and is indicated 
by dark shading. The dotted lines show the 
probable boundary of the unmined coal, and 
the unshaded portion the parts of the terri- 
tory where there is no coal. Explorations 
by boring made at all the points marked by 
numbers 1 to 16, which would be considered 
a very thorough exploration, would disclose 
no coal, yet from all the dark colored por- 
tion of the plat, coal of excellent quality and 
of the ordinary thickness has been mined at 
a large profit to the operators and the owner 
of the land. 

The superior quality of this coal should prompt to a thorough explora- 
tion of all the territory in which it can probably be found, with the cer- 
tainly that large profits will accrue from a successful search. In addi- 
tion to these profits to the operator, he may well be accounted a public 
benefactor who shall discover and make available important deposits of 
iron-making coal. 

If the explorer will remember that these coal basins were once pre- 
cisely similar to the surface-marshes of the present time, it will aid him 
greatly in his search. He will understand why, when a seam of any 
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thickness below the maximum is struck, he ought to expect it to become 
thicker in one direction, that is, toward the center of the old swamp, and 
thinner in the opposite direction. And why, where two or more basins 
partially connected are disclosed, he ought to expect to find others con- 
nected with them, forming a chain of swamps. He will also learn to 
follow up a narrow deposit, with the hope that it will lead him toa 
broader expanse and more valuable deposit. 

The search is also made more difficult by the fact that in places the 
coal has been cut out and removed since it was deposited. It is nomi- 
nally covered with shale, once a soft mud, the fine material of which 
it is composed indicating that is was deposited in comparatively quiet 
water. 

The coarse character of the sandstone covering the shales indicates 
that the materials composing it were brought in by water moving much 
more rapidly, and, we find by explorations, that in some places it had so 
much force as to cut away and remove the shales, and sometimes both 
the shales and the coal. Where a narrow channel was thus cut through 
the coal, and the material forming the sandstone was deposited in its 
place, a “ horseback ” is now found. There were local currents when the 
shale was deposited of sufficient force to cut away the coal and leave a 
‘ horseback ” of this material. These may be struck in drilling and no 
indication of coal be obtained, while it may be of full thickness a few 
feet from the drill-hole. Where this active movement of the waters cov- 
ered a wide area, the coals and shales may be removed from a large dis- 
trict, and the sandstone belonging above the coal be found upon the fire- 
clay below the coal horizon. All these facts combined with the general 
topography of the county, affording few outcrops of the coal or of the coal 
shales, render the search for this coal uncertain and expensive. But it 
will ever remain the standard of excellence in Ohio coals, and the source 
of certain wealth to those who discover or control important deposits of 
it. This lower or block coal, designated as “Coal No. 1” in the Geologi- 
cal Reports of the State, is now extensively mined in Vienna, Liberty, 
Brookfield and Hubbard townships, these townships embracing much the 
larger part of the coal to be found in the county, and constituting one of 
the most valuable coal fields in the state. The daily product of these 
townships is now about four thousand tons, nearly all of which is strictly 
a first-class coal, superior to that from any other coal field in the state, the 
coals of the Mahoning valley being regarded as the same field, and having 
the same characteristics, and not excelled by any bituminous coals mined 
anywhere. The coal is generally remarkably free from sulphur and other 
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impurities, containing a small per cent. of ash and a large per cent. of 
fixed carbon, as the analysis of specimens taken from various openings 
and published in the chemist’s report will show. It is generally a dry, 
open-burning coal, its mechanical structure causing it to take fire rapidly 
through the center of the largest pieces, especially adapting it to the smelt- 
ing of iron. The coals of this valley were the first bituminous coals mined 
in the country for the reduction of iron ores without coking, a fact which 
made them widely known, and gave them at the time a reputation above 
all other bituminous coals. Notwithstanding continuous explorations 
have largely increased our knowledge of the coals of the country, and have 
brought to the notice of manufacturers many varieties of great excel- 
lence, these still maintain the reputation thus acquired. They are 
still the standard with which other iron-making coals are to be com- 
pared. 

The surface of these townships exhibits an irregular series of gently 
sloping ridges and hills, in places three hundred feet above the valley of 
the Mahoning, and the coal is reached almost exclusively by shafting 
and slopes. The horizon of the coal is from forty to ninety feet above 
the valley, the floor of the coal being very irregularly waved; changes 
of level of forty to fifty feel sometimes occuring in very short distances. 
This rapid and irregular change in the horizon of the coal, is well exhib- 
ited by the explorations made by boring at the Brookfield Coal Com- 
pany’s slope in Brookfield township. The coal was first struck at eighty 
feet from the surface. Taking this point of the seam as a base, the other 
borings disclose the coal in the following positions, above and below this 
point: 


Loo iececccscsecsccccceccsccecse. steseeerecassesesecscuses 475 feet below. 
Deccscscecescscscecesecesenseees Lececseeceseasseceonsenss lyn feet above. 
Diccscccesccccccsncscsecscescssscenssecessesssnccsesesses ly, feet below. 
RR 1,75 feet above. 
Dirccccssccscssccsccnccersceccassccceeesceeecsasaccsecses 14y5, feet below. 
GL. cece cecesccetceccsscencecccssescccssonsseceestsssecess 1;,, feet below. 
Tensonsnsnesnrannnsnnnensnnrsunsssnnnnsnunosunnnennnnnene 23700 feet below. 
Benensnnnunsnensnnsnsnnssensnnsnnnnnesesnnnsnsn erste nase 12 f° feet below. 
Qe cceccccceccscscscccsescnstsceseescecssceseconessesees 13700 feet below. 
10....ccscescccescecccsceeccccsscscecenesvccsssses ananen 24100 feet below. 
1 ccc cccsccesesesceccesceeccceccesscssscsscescccees 547° feet below. 


These great irregularities in the position of the coal in one small coal 
basin, are more remarkable when this additional fact is considered, that 
at forty-two and a half feet above the block coal a thin seam (Coal No. 2) 
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was passed through in drilling the first hole, and that this coal main- 
tained a perfectly horizontal position over the whole area, and was con- 
stantly found at an elevation of 454 feet above the point adopted as a 
base, so that in this one basin the distance between these two seams 
varies from 44,8, feet to 100,5. feet. 

In these four townships there are between twenty-five and thirty 
slopes and shafts in successful operation. Among these, the following 
illustrate their general character. In Liberty township, the Niles Coal 
Company has a shaft one hundred and eighty feet to the coal, which is 
from three to four and a half feet thick ; forty feet above the valley, is 
a typical block coal, finely laminated, free from sulphur, and of excel- 
lent quality. At the Briar Hill Company’s new shaft, one and a half 
miles south-west from the center of Liberty, the coal is one hundred and 
thirty feet from the surface, three to four feet thick, of excellent quality. 
Ninety-five feet above the block coal there is another seam six inches 
thick, capped with shale and resting on a thin lime rock, the horizon of 
the iron ore of Hubbard township. 

At the McCleary coal slope the coal is one hundred and ten feet from 
the surface, ninety feet above the Mahoning, two and a half to four feet 
thick; nearly exhausted. The coal is of good quality, but the seam is 
very irregular; roof in places shale, passing into sandstone and Con- 
glomerate ; and Conglomerate is also formed in patches below the coal. 
At the Mahoning Coal Company’s bank, in Hubbard township, the coal 
is one hundred and eighty feet from the surface, sixty feet above the 
river, two and a half to four and a half feet thick. Horsebacks and 
irregularities in the roof are frequent; coal blue black; a good block 
coal, free from sulphur. 

The general section, on page 500, compiled from the average of many 
drillings at Vienna, exhibits the relation of the coal to the including 
rocks in that locality. At Stewart’s slope, in Hubbard township, this 
coal in the middle of the swamp passes into an impure cannel, which is 
rejected in mining. This cannel coal probably represents open water in 
the center of the old peat marsh, in which the finely comminuted car- 
bonaceous matter became so largely mixed with earthy material as to 
make it worthless—the good coal representing the parts of the marsh 
where the peaty growth had encroached upon the water and filled the 
marsh. 

COAL NUMBER TWO. 


At an ordinary elevation of about forty-five feet above the block coal, 
is the horizon of another coal, which can be traced over a large area; 
and, although it is not of sufficient thickness to be worked in any part 
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wy, of the county where it was observed, 
' Earth, 20 to 30 feet. the iron ore associated with it renders 
it an important element in the 
mineral resources of the county. 
The irregularities in the floor of the 
Sand-rock, 4o feet. lower coal render the distance sepa- 
rating these two seams & very vari- 
able quantity, ranging from thirty- 
five to one hundred feet, but it may 
be ordinarily sought for at an elevation 
of about forty-five feet above the lower 
coal. The general section of the Coal- 
measure rocks of the county, given on 
next page, illustrates its position and 
relations to the associated strata. 

Coal No. 2 is not continuous over 
BM Coal No.1,4fee. the coal area, and is ordinarily less 
Fire clay. than one foot in thickness. In Ma- 
honing county, directly south of 
| Weathersfield, and near the county 
Shale. line, it is a splint or semi-cannel 
Sandstone. coal, four feet thick, in two benches, 
Shale. with black bituminous shale below, 
and sandy shale above, containing 
large quantities of very good nodular 
iron ore. In this county the shales 
above it contain, in many places, the the same varieties of iron ore, and in 
places a compact bed of calcareo-bituminous iron ore takes the place 
of the coal. This has been mined in considerable quantities from John 
W. Loyd’s ore bank, near the center of Hubbard, and used successfully 
for the production of iron by the Hubbard Iron Company. It is here a 
compact stratum eighteen inches thick, in cubical and oblong blocks, 
evidently containing considerable lime and bituminous matter. Speci- 
mens have been submitted to analysis, and the results will be found 
in the chemist’s report. 

It is covered by black bituminous shales, and is mined by drifting ; in 
other places in the neighborhood by stripping. Its outcrop can be 
traced over a large area in this part of the county, in places becoming a 
strictly nodular ore, free from lime and bituminous matter, and will 
probably be employed much more extensively than it has been, in the 
production of iron. 


Sandstone. 
| Shale. 


WAVERLY. 
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On Robert Christy’s land, one mile south of the center of Brookfield, this 
ore is the source of an important deposit of yellow hydrated oxide of iron, 
of unusual excellence and purity. It may be seen in many places in 
the neighborhood, but the most important deposit known is on Mr. 
Christy’s land. Here it is four feet thick, over about one acre, and thence 
thining down or appearing in patches. The deposit is at the exit of a 
series of springs, on the horizon of Coal No. 2, and will continue to be 
deposited indefinitely as if is removed, unless the mining of the block 
coal, which underlies it at a depth of some forty or fifty feet, shall drain 
the sources of the springs. It is well adapted for use as a mineral paint, 
and has been used successfully, but to no large extent, for this purpose. 

These varied deposits of iron on the horizon of this coal, indicate 
conditions similar to those under which bog and swamp ores are now 
deposited in our recent marshes. Iron was carried down in solution into 
the old carboniferous swamps, from the high lands surrounding them, 
and there deposited, and is now found as nodular, calcarcous, or bitum- 
inous ore, according to the material mingled with it. 

Although the Coal-measures occupy but a small part of the county, only 
-a small per cent. of the coal and iron in that area has been mined. The 
thorough explorations now making, will increase the known quantity of 
these minerals, and render them of increasing importance to the mann- 
facturing interests of the state. Compared with the cheaper, steam-pro- 
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ducing coals, the amount adapted to iron smelting is small, and true 
economy would dictate that these superior iron-making coals should be 
reserved exclusively for the use of the smelting furnaces. 


THE CONGLOMERATE. 


The Conglomerate which is so largely developed in Medina, Summit, 
Portage and Geauga counties, becomes comparatively thin in Trumbull 
county, and in places has entirely thinned out or has been removed. It 
is represented on the map by the irregular pink band along the northern 
edge of the Coal-measures, and is marked on the margin as No.2. At 
Parkman, Geauga county, it attains a thickness of 175 feet, and in New- 
ton township, is more largely developed than at any other place in Trum- 
bull county, being thinner and interrupted towards the eastern part of 
the county. This is the great Carboniferous Conglomerate, which has 
been represented as a thick, massive stratum, underlying the whole of 
the coal regions, and as the salt-bearing rock of the interior of the coal 
territory of Ohio. It appears, however, to be a wedged-shaped formation, 
thinning out as it plunges under the coal rocks, or appearing only here 
and there in detached masses. The pebblysandstone pierced by the salt 
wells of Tuscarawas and the neighboring counties, and which has been 
regarded as the Carboniferous Conglomerate, is undoubtedly Waverly, 
the southern equivalent of the Berea Grit, which over a large part of the 
centre of the state is a true conglomerate. Although this formation in 
northern Ohio contains ordinarily a profusion of water-worn quartz peb- 
bles, the presence of these is not of itself sufficient to enable the explorer 
to determine that the rock containing them is in fact the true Carbon- 
iferous Conglomerate. Patches of coarse conglomerate with similar 
pebbles, are frequently observed in this county, above Coal No. 1, and 
precisely similar pebbles are sometimes seen in the Berea Grit, the 
horizon of which is about 100 feet below the Conglomerate. In fact, all 
the massive coarse sandstones of the Carboniferous and Sub-Carbonif- 
erous rocks, pass in places into conglomerate. 

The location of this conglomerate is best determined by tracing its 
outcrop from point to point, although there are peculiarities which 
enable the explorer familiar with its characteristics to identify it pre- 
ciscly as he identifies the countenance of an old acquaintance, while it 
might be very difficult for him to put upon paper a description of the 
peculiarities which enable him todoso. Itis generally more ferruginous 
and less micaceous than the sandstone above Coal No.1. The enclosed 
pebbles are usually more numerous, larger, and more water-worn. The 
material is generally coarser and less firmly cemented; it weathers with 
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a more rounded outline, is more frequently broken up by long vertical 
fissures, and with proper care and patience there is little danger of a 
mistake intracingit. When positively identified, it becomes a boundary 
which may be relied upon with implicit confidence, as the northern 
limit of the coal, and as a horizon, below which, a search for coal will 
certainly result in disappointment. Many thousands of dollars have 
already been squandered in this county, through ignorance or disregard 
of this fact; and if the survey of the county shall restrict explorations 
in the future to the horizon and limits indicated by the conglomerate, 
the amount thereby saved will exceed many fold the cost of the survey. 
As the actual outcrops of the rock are not continuous, its outline upon 
the map should be regarded as only approximately correct; as nearly 
accurate, but to be slightly varied at different points, as future and more 
exact examinations may require. If the explorer for coal will make him- 
self thoroughly familiar with the characteristics of this conglomerate, he 
may save himself much neeedless expense, and will be able to expend 
his money in prospecting where there is at least a chance of success. 
The patches of conglomerate found above the coal in this county, con- 
tain finely comminuted fragments of shale, and can readily be distin- 
guished from that which is Sub-Carboniferous. 

The Conglomerate in many places, affords an inexhaustible supply of 
building stone, some of very superior quality. There is, however, com- 
paratively little of it in this county which is valuable for this purpose, 
the best being suitable only for bridge and foundation work. The large 
amount of iron contained in it gives rise to frequent ferruginous springs, 
one of which in Howland is said to have proved a valuable remedial 
agent. Situated as it is in an attractive and romantic grove, ‘ Howland 
Spring” has become a place of considerable resort during the summer 
months. 


THE CUYAHOGA SHALE. 


The Cuyahoga shale forms the surface rock in Braceville, Warren, 
Bazetta and Johnston, the larger parts of Weathersfield, Howland, 
Fowler, Vernon, Mecca and Gustavus townships, and smaller portions of 
Hartford, Lordstown, Champion, Southington and Mesopotamia. This 
surface is colored yellow upon the map. In Bazetta and How- 
land, excellent flagging stones are obtained from these shales, 
and in places the layers are thick enough to supply a stone 
for ordinary building purposes. Near Warren is a quarry in these 
shales, from which stone is obtained for paving the streets, and which 
is well adapted for this purpose, making a good and durable roadway. 
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The characteristic fossils of this formation are abundant in thecounty, 
and there are several-places where the paleontologist can find much to 
interest him. In the bed of the Mahoning, west of Warren, the abund- 
ance of Lingulz and the lithological peculiarities indicate that the stream 
at this point cuts nearly through these shales, and that the Berea grit is 
to be found at no great depth below. Here was obtained a very 
perfect and well preserved spine of Ctenocanthus (C. formosa), figured 
and described by Prof. Newberry in the paleontological part of this 
report. Near the west line of Vernon, layers of the shale are filled with 
a profusion of Lingulz and a great variety of chambered shells, but the 
material containing them is so soft and friable that they cannot be well] 
preserved. In the bed of the same stream, at a little lower level, beau- 
tifully preserved Discinz are so abundant that slabs of a large size may 
be obtained, completely covered by them. 

A little south of the center of Johnston, a shaft, sunk by the advice of 
some unknown parties, with the expectation of obtaining lead, shows 
that these shales extend to the top of the ridge, and are here sparingly 
fossiliferous. The merest tyro in geological science does not need to be 
informed that a search for lead, at such a place, could only lead to disap- 
pointment; but this is not the only place in the county where money 
has been expended in the search for minerals not to be found in the 
county or the state. Some years since, quite a large expenditure of 
time and money was made near Baconsburgh, in sinking shafts with the 
hope of obtaining silver, and during the first year of this survey, parties 
were met near Berg Hill, who were very much excited over the alleged 
discovery of silver in the Cuyahoga shale at that point—a valueless 
sulphide of iron, appearing in whitish metallic deposits on the shale, 
being the basis of the pretended discovery. 


BEREA GRIT. 


The Berea grit—the most important deposit in the eastern part of the 
State north of the coal fields—is of especial interest in this county, from 
the fact that, with the shales immediately below it, it constitutes the 
Mecca oil-bearing rock. It is designated upon the map by the narrow 
green line within the part shaded yellow, its position generally being accv- 
rately determined by outcrops and by the borings that have been made 
for oil. In Mesopotamia and Farmington, it is finely exposed, and much 
of it is a fine grindstone grit, which can be profitably used, in places, for 
grindstones and coarse whetstones. In both of these townships quarries 
may be opened, which will furnish good building stone in unlimited 
quantities. In Southington, Champion and Mecca townships, west of 
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Mosquito creek, the Berea grit is everywhere deeply covered by the clays 
of the Drift, and its position can be determined only by borings and the 
general topography. It can be accurately traced along both sides of the 
ridge passing through Johnston, Gustavus and Wayne. In Vernon, on 
the west side of the ridge, east of Pymatuning creek, it is exposed in 
massive layers, from which blocks of any desired dimensions may be 
taken. It is here firm and strong, but contains nodules of iron ore 
‘which will be likely to color the stone and detract from its value if used 
for building purposes. On the east side of this ridge it is, in places, 
filled with water-worn quartz pebbles, and might, upon a hasty observa- 
tion, be mistaken for the Carboniferous Conglomerate, which caps the 
summit of this ridge. In the ridges on the east and west sides of Mos- 
quito creek, it is usually soft and porous, and in many places is satura- 
ted with petroleum. This, and the Bedford shales underlying it, are 
here the oil-bearing rocks. Very many wells have been drilled for oil in 
Mecca and adjoining townships, on both sides of Mosquito creek—those 
on the west side being uniformly the most productive. Upon the ridge 
east of the creek, oil is found in nearly every well, but generally in small 
quantities, and in all the wells on both sides the supply is soon exhausted 
by pumping. The oil, however, again slowly accumulates, so that, after 
some months, the most productive wells may be again worked with 
profit. 

The problem is here presented to the geologist to determine, if possi- 
ble, why these rocks are more productive in oil than in other places in 
the neighborhood, and why the wells upon the west side of the creek are 
more productive than those upon the east side. To aid in solving this 
problem, the diagram and the facts which follow are submitted. 

The highly carbonaceous shale, No. 6, is undoubtedly the source of 
all the oil here obtained, which, slowly separating from the shale, runs 
into the porous sandstones above. Wells sunk as at the four points indi- 
cated in the section, disclose oil in greater or less quantities in the 
formations marked 4 and 5; a strong odor of oil characterizes No. 6. 
If bored deep, as at the second from the left, no additional oil is 
obtained. On the ridges the rock is found in place near the 
surface, while in the valley, pipes are driven one hundred feet before 
striking the rock. On the east side of the creek, oil indications in the 
streams are abundant—more abundant than at any point on the west 
side. Many years before the value of the oil was known, considerable 
quantities were often disclosed in quarrying stone from the beds of the 
streams, and on both sides of the eastern ridge the Berea grit and Bed- 
ford shale come very near to the surface, their outcrop being exposed in 
many places, and in others covered only by a thin deposit of coarse 
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gravelly soil. On the ridge west of the creek, there are no exposures of 
these rocks, and they are everywhere covered with a heavy deposit of 
compact impervious clay. On the one side there is nothing to prevent 
the escape of the oil, and it has doubtless for ages been slowly rising 
through these same rocks, seeping out at their margins, and has been 
carried away. On the other side it has been shut in by an impervious 
packing of clay, through which little of it couldescape. The high table 
land embracing Geauga and parts of Portage and Summit counties, is 
underlaid by these rocks; but along their whole margin, upon the west, 
north and east, there is almost a continuous exposoure of them, where 
they are cut through by streams and ravines, so that they are thoroughly 
drained, and whatever oil may have issued from the shales has been 
carried away as fast as formed. No productive oil wells have been bored 
in that table land. 

The excavating agencies, which have cut out, to so great a depth, the 
old beds of Grand river and Mosquito creek, carrying away the Coal- 
measures and the Sub-carboniferous rocks down to, and perhaps through, 
the Cleveland or bituminous shale, must have distributed and broken 
up, to a considerable extent, the oil-bearing rocks along these narrow 
ridges, thus facilitating the escape of the oil. This disturbance is shown 
by the exposure of a sharp, anti-clinal ridge near the center of Gusta- 
vus, where the surface rocks have a rapid dip, not as the result of an up- 
heaval at the center of the ridge, for the strata quickly become horizon-. 
tal on each side of the axis, but apparently the result of an immense 
force exerted horizontally on each side of the ridge. These oil-producing 
rocks, thus disturbed and broken, have been slowly giving out their pro- 
ducts for unknown ages. Upon one side they have steadily escaped— 
upon the other they have been shut in and retained. 

The lower oil-producing rock, marked 8 in the section, lies too deep to 
have suffered any disturbance from the agencies which have broken up 
the upper one. It is here not less than 1,200 feet from the surface, and 
probably retains its original horizontal, compact, undisturbed position, 
with no cavities in it, or the shales directly above it, into which the oil 
can flow and accumulate; and although a show of oil will generally be 
found wherever it is reached by boring, there is no probability that it 
will here afford any productive wells. The great supply of petroleum 
produced in Pennsylvania, is obtained from the deposit marked 8, or 
its equivalent; but the producing wells are along lines of upheaval, 
where it has been broken up and dislocated so as to facilitate the 
escape of the oil, and where, by the same agency, deep and extensive 
cavities and fissures have been found in which the oil can accumulate, 
and from which it cannot escape. There are no indications that the 
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lower oil-producing rocks in the Mecca oil region have been in any way 
disturbed, so that there is no reason to suppose that fissures and cavities 
have been formed, or that successful wells can be obtained at that hori- 
zon. The oil of Mecca is of superior quality for lubricating purposes, and 
commands a much higher price than the Pennsylvania oil, so that new 
wells may yet be sunk which can be worked with profit. But the largest 
supply of oil will probably be found near the surface, and in the clay 
lands between the valleys of Grand river and Mosquito creek, or along 
the center of the ridge between Mosquito and Pymatuning creeks, explor- 
ations being continued from the former towards Warren, and from the 
latter towards Vernon and Vienna, always seeking places where the sur- 
face drainage has not reached the Berea Grit and the Bedford shale. 


BEDFORD SHALE. 


North of the outcrop of the Berea Grit, the Bedford shales underlie 
the surface of the county, but are generally concealed by the Drift and 
alluvium, being exposed only in the branches of Pymatuning Creek, in 
Kinsman township. Here in Kinsman and extending into Williams 
field, Ashtabula county, these shales belonging below the Berea, are in 
fact interposed between two members of the latter. The Berea in Mes 
opotamia, is separated into two parts by about two feet of shale. On the 
eastern margin of the county, the upper part of the Berea passes out of 
the state near the north-east corner of Kinsman, the lower member pas- 
sing along the higher ground, east of the Pymatuning, follows the course 
marked by the northern green line on the map, leaving the state some- 
where near the northern part of Williamsfield, but is there covered with 
drift. It is exposed in several points near the old state road south of West 
Williamsfield; is there a coarse sandstone in thin layers, spotted with 
iron, and was used by the early settlers for grindstones. The lower part 
of the Berea is here comparatively thin and probably not of much econ- 
omical value, although deserving of further exploration to test its extent 
and character. The intercalated beds are soft argillaceous shales with 
alternate hard bands. They contain large Lingulae, and other brach- 
lopods, and exhibit the general characteristics of the upper portion of 
the Bedford shale. They are sometimes from 15 to 20 feet in thick- 
ness, accurate measurements of them not being possible. These shales 
ordinarily are composed in part of hard, firm layers, suitable for flagging 
stone, and in places of sufficient thickness for bridge and foundation 
stone, but over most of the county where they constitute the surface 
rocks, are too deeply buried under the Drift to be sought after for any 


purpose. 
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PEAT. 


The extensive swamp in Bloomfield township, comprising several 
thousand acres, is evidently an old lake basin, now filled with a growth 
of peat. This variesin thickness from four to ten or more feet, covered 
in places with grass, mosses and cranberry vines, in others with a scat- 
tered growth of Tamarack and various small trees and shrubs. While 
wood is inexpensive and coal so cheap, it is not probable that this large 
supply of fuel will be utilized, but our peat beds constitute an import- 
ant part of our reserve supply, to be brought into use when other fuels 
become expensive. If an immediate return from them is sought, they 
can be made of great value as fertilizers for partially exhausted soils, 
and there is little doubt that this is the best use that can be made of 
them. Properly composted and tempered by exposure to the air, a ton 
of this peat is nearly, if not quite equal in value, to a ton of barn-yard 
manure. As dug from theswamps, it is often saturated with acid, which 
renders it sour and arrests the process of decay, which is essential to 
the development of its fertilizing properties. When applied in such 
condition, it will produce no benefit, perhaps will impair the productive- 
ness of the land on which it is spread; but if composted with lime or 
even exposed to the influence of the atmosphere for a few months, its 
great value as a fertilizer will be recognized at once by all who make trial 
of it. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


GEOLOGY OF LAKE COUNTY. 


While great inequalities characterize the topography of this county, 
they are due entirely to erosion. The general surface is an almost uni- 
formly inclined plain, rising gradually from the lake to an altitude of 
over 600 feet at the base of the conglomerate wherever it strikes the south 
line of the county. This feature of the topography, as well as the geo- 
logical structure, is shown in the accompanying profile section. 

That portion of the section included between A and B, exhibits the 
outcrops of the different strata between the Lake shore and the south line 
of Concord. It also exhibits the general aspect of the slope that has been 
referred to, but the angle of inclination of this has necessarily been 
greatly exaggerated. The point B, in the section on the south line of the 
county, is 528 feet above the Lake level, and about nine miles distant 
from the shore. Here the Berea Grit, the outcrop of which is soft and 
shelly, comes near the surface. The shales below are soft, and have no 
interstratified bands of hard rock, which offer special resistance to erod- 
ing agencies. Uponsuch a geological substructure, the slope to the Lake 
could not fail to be quite uniform, except where modified by surface 
drainage, but with an average descent of 58 feet to the mile, the smallest 
streams have great eroding power, and they have here made a net-work 
of irregular hollows and ravines, which everywhere mark the surface. 

The continuation of the section B to B’, represents the remainder of 
the ascent to Little Mountain, where it terminates with the Carbonifer- 
ous Conglomerate. As soon as the Conglomerate is reached, the fact is 
revealed by the topography, although the rock itself may be entirely 
covered with drift. The conglomerate is generally massive, and offers 
such resistance to denuding agencies that an abrupt ascent marks its 
outcrop. The wide, vertical fissures which penetrate it, form long tortur- 
ous channels, which render the surface hilly and broken. 

At Little Mountain, recent surveys show that the top of the Conglom- 
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erate is about 750 feet above the lake. Its northern outcrop here forms 
precipices or precipitous bluffs, about 70 feet high. The upper surface is 
comparatively level, and large granite bowlders are scattered over it. 
Fissures here penetrate the rock to the bottom, dividing it into immense 
blocks, which have a very thin covering of soil. On the southern part 
of the mountain, the Conglomerate is much broken up, and the soil is 
deeper, though mingled with fragments of the pulverized rock. The 
vegetation which covers the surface marks the change. At the north 
end of the mountain coniferous trees—hemlocks and pines—almost ex- 
clusively compose the forest. In all such positions these are the pioneers 
which aid in the preparation of a soil fitted for deciduous and fruit-bear- 
ing trees. Drawing comparatively little sustenance from the earth, 
they flourish where other plants would starve, and by their growth and 
death through successive generations, by disintegrating the surface rock 
and producing an accumulation of humus, they produce a soil which in 
time becomes unfit for their use, and better adapted to the support of 
more highly organized plants which now come in and take possession. 
SoutAward upon this narrow ridge, chestnuts and rock-oaks appear, and 
where the soil is best, these have entirely excluded the coniferous trees. 

Pierson’s Mountain, near the east line of Kirtland, is the most north- 
ern extension of the Conglomerate in that township. It is a small circv- 
lar knob, having essentially the same elevation as Little Mountain, 
broken on the surface and covered with a dense growth of young chest- 
nuts. Elsewhere in the township, the denuding agencies have cut 
away and removed the upper portions of the Conglomerate, so that it is 
comparatively inconspicuous. 


CUYAHOGA SHALE. 


The Cuyahoga shales are fully exposed nowhere in the county, but the 
topography indicates that their thickness is about 180 feet. They con- 
stitute the surface rock between the Conglomerate and the Berea grit, 
and if uncovered might afford, in places, material for fair flagging stone. 


BEREA GRIT. 


This coarse sandstone, exhibiting a sharp transition from the shales 
above and below it, has its usual thickness and characteristics in LeRoy, 
Concord and Kirtland, though covering only a part of these townships. 
Its northern limit is generally marked by a conspicuous belt of sandy 
soil. Its outcrop enters the county in the south-east part of Kirtland, 
extends northward about two miles, thence turns eastward through the 
center and near the east line of the township, and bending southward 
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along the bluffs of the east branch of the Chagrin river, pısses into 
Chester and Munson townships of Geauga county. It again enters the 
county near the south-west corner of Concord, and can be traced entirely 
around Little Mountain, its upper surface being about 180 feet below the 
base of the Conglomerate bluffs. It again enters Concord east of the 
Painesville and Youngstown railroad, and caps the high land south of 
Concord Center, on which Callender’s quarry is opened. It also covers 
the high lands about Hill House P. O., in LeRoy township, and is 
fully exposed a little to the east, at the Plankroad Mills on Paine’s creek. 
It has been quarried to some extent for bridge building in the south part 
of Concord, but only the upper layers have been explored, and these 
have not yielded good building stone. Where the quarry has been 
opened, drainage is difficult, and the stone must be transported in 
wagons. As the same ledge can be struck on each side of the railroad, 
near the south line of Concord, and at an elevation of about thirty feet 
above the track, it is obvious that there is the place to open and work 
quarries most successfully. By drifting into the hill at the base of the 
Berea, drainage will be easy, the whole Icdge will be exposed, and if it 
contains layers suitable for building purposes, they can be made avail- 
able. There is certainly a demand in the county for the coarser grades 
of stone for bridges and foundations, such as to justify the opening of 
quarries at this point, even if stone of strictly first class quality should 
not be obtained; while it is highly probable that stone of a much better 
quality than that exposed in the Callender quarry, will be uncovered in 
some part of the ledge. North and north-west of Little Mountain, the 
outcrop of this rock is mostly covered, and the upper part of it is 
apparently cut away over a large area, a belt of sandy soil marking its 
position, and extending evidently to the north of it. 

In Kirtland, from eight to ten feet of the upper part of the Berea are 
exposed in quarries. The surface layers are thin and very much ripple 
marked, while the lower ones are more massive, though much broken, 
the layers varying in thickness from ten inches to three feet. The rock 
is firm and strong, but irregularly colored. In some placcs in the town- 
ship, oblique lines of cleavage render parts of the rock worthless, as in 
the following section, where these cleavage lines cause a small cascade to 
be formed on a little stream south-west of the quarries. 

In this section A. represents thin horizonal layers of the Berca, B. B. B. 
the bed of the stream, and C. oblique layers dipping on the left, as ex- 
posed, at an angle of 45°, and changing rapidly on the right of the sec- 
tion, or to the north-east, toward a horizontal position, the line of the 
strike being north-west and south-east. Careful observations of these 
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Oblique Stratification of Berea Grit, 


oblique lines of stratification would probably enable us to determine the 
direction over large areas of the currents which brought in the materials 
of this rock. Exposures in this stream below, show that the Berea has 
here a thickness of sixty feet, of which about forty feet are in firm, hard 
layers, ranging in thickness from ten inches to three feet, and giving 
promise of stone of good quality, if quarries were opened through all 
the layers. 


BEDFORD SHALE. 


The best exposures of the Bedford Shale are in the deep gorge west of 
the center of Kirtland, but their position, as underlying the Berea, can 
be easily traced throughout the southern parts of the county. They are 
here forty feet thick, composed mostly of hard compact rock, in thin 
layers, from one to thirteen inches in thickness. Eastwardly in the 
county, they become softer and more aluminous, and for the most part are 
covered with Drift and soil. 


CLEVELAND SHALE. 


The Cleveland or Black Shale presents the same characteristics as in 
Ashtabula county. The upper thirty feet, as exposed in the gorges in 
Kirtland, being a typical bituminous shale, which passes by a gradual 
transition through thirty-five feet, into the Erie shales below. This 
constitutes the lowest member of the Lower Carboniferous rocks. The 
plants imbedded in it sometimes have a thin coating of true coal, and 
the whole mass contains a large proportion of bituminous matter. 
Were the inclined plain, which extends from the base of the Conglomer- 
ate to the lake, not cut up with ravines, as the effect of erosion, the line 
of division between the Lower Carboniferous rocks and the Devonian 
below, would be a very regular curve from near the south line of Madi- 
son township to a point about two miles north of the south line of 
Willoughby township, and everywhere about 350 feet above the lake. 
As it is, the Erie shales are disclosed in all the deep gorges made 
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by the streams, to points two, three, and, in places, four miles south of 
this line. The green shading on the map designates the parts of the 
county where these Devonian shales constitute the surface rock. These 
deep gorges afford many exposures of these shales, so that the character- 
istics of the entire mass above the lake can be easily and minutely 
studied. They exhibit a great uniformity in their lithological charac- 
teristics, the whole mass consisting of blue, friable, aluminous shales, 
with occasionally thin bands of hard, calcareous sandstone. These are 
broken into blocks by irregular vertical seams, and frequently contain 
nodules of iron ore, profusely marked upon the under sides with the 
casts of fucoid plants, but being of very little economic value. Some of 
these bands, as in Ashtabula county, occasionally pass into a true lime- 
stone, and give origin to deposits of calcareous tufa on the slopes below. 


HURON SHALE. 


Below the Erie shales, which are from 700 to 1200 feet in thickness, 
(according as more or less of the upper portions have been cut away,) 
are the Huron Shales, the source of the gas which has been obtained by 
borings at various points along the lake shore. From some of these 
wells, an abundant supply of gas has been obtained, as soon as these shales 
were pierced ; at others little, and in some, none whatever. At Paines- 
ville and Conneaut a copious supply has been obtained, but at Ashtabula 
the search has not yet proved successful. At this latter point, Mr. P. H. 
Watson is making a persevering experiment, and his well is now at a 
depth of 870 feet, the last 25 feet being in the Huron or gas producing 
shale. Butlittle gas has, however, as yet been obtained. In Harpersfield 
and Andover, Ashtabula county, large quantities of gas have flowed from 
Wells sunk in the Erie shale, but undoubtedly from cavities leading down 
to the Huron shale. This gas hasthe same origin as petroleum, and the 
search for it is subject to the same conditions and hazards. One drill 
hole may pass through compact, unbroken layers of the shale, piercing 
no cavities or fissures, and nogas is obtained. Another, near it, striking 
such fissures, may yield an abundant supply of it, results which no study 
of the surface would enable the explorer to predict. When in deep wells 
no sufficient supply is found, the explosion of torpedoes in the bottom of 
the boring, may open up a passage to neighboring fissures, and produce 
satisfactory results. No well should be abandoned as a failure, without 
a resort to this expedient, as it will doubtless, occasionally secure suc- 
cess in wells which would otherwise prove failures. Under all circum- 
stances, the result will be uncertain. In places nothing will be obtained, 
and doubtless many wells, at first yielding an abundance, will gradually 
fail and become useless. 
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SOIL, DRIFT AND LAKE RIDGES. 


The whole surface of the county covered by the Erie shale, is greatly 
modified by the drift, and by the chore deposits of the lake. In Wil- 
loughby township, north of the old Chardon and Cleveland road, the 
soil is clay, surface level with forests of beach, maple, oak, hickory, &c., 
with many large elms. The Lower Carboniferous shales come near to 
the surface, and their debris forms the greater part of the surface mate- 
rial north of this road, until the old lake beaches are reached. The soil 
is stiff clay and the surface much eroded, deep ravines cutting down into 
ths Erie shales, giving good surface drainage and producing conditions 
admirably adapted to fruit growing. Granite bowlders are sparingly 
scattered over the surface. The southern lake ridge here and in a large 
part of the county, is mostly composed of unstratified clays, but is irreg- 
ular and not well defined. In places, it is largely composed of gravel, 
and much of this is stratified. The rapid rise from the lake, renders it 
probable that high bluffs marked the south shore when the water stood at 
the elevation of the outer or southern ridge, and that after it receded, 
erosion so modified the surface as to cover the old shore line with the 
debris of the bluffs, then forming the ridge, and so masking its posi- 
tion. The blue and yellow clays cover the shales to the present lake 
level. In nearly all the northern part of Willoughby and Mentor, the 
surface is covered with a fine clay loam, containing little sand, and in 
places covered with a dense forest of elms and black ash, indicating 
areas long occupied by shore swamps. The relation of the yellow and 
blue clay, to the present surface of Chagrin river, at a point about three- 
fourths of a mile north of Willoughby village, is shown in the following 
section, the clay being wholly unstratified : 


Yellow clay, 12 fect. 
Blue clay, 25 feet. 
Bed of stream. 


The clay contains a profusion of granite bowlders, marked by glacial 
strine. About four feet above low water in the stream, a fragment of 
wood about eighteen inches long and four inches in diameter, worn to an 
elongated elipsoidal form was imbedded in the blue clay, in such a posi- 
tion that it must have been deposited there with the clay. This is the 
only fragment of wood I have seen in such a position. 

At Painesville, the south ridge is in places largely composed of coarse, 
stratified gravel, but it has been modified by subsequent action. The 
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following is a section from a cut made by the P.& Y.R. R., on the north 
bank of the river: 





- 0¢} Coarse unstratified gravel, 12 feet. 


n = Fine stratified gravel, 4 feet. 


\ N Coarse gravel, obliquely stratified, 6-12 fect. 


Ss rel Fine gravel, with irregular waved lines of strat!ic." -1, 


Section of South Ridge, at Painesville. 


The part marked A,appears as if it took its present form from a slip 
to the north of a gravel bank, beginning with horizontal lines of strati- 
fication. This part, A, is here and for a considerable distance east 
and west, cemented by lime, coming down from the gravel above, into a 
conglomerate, so hard and firm that it can be removed only by blasting. 
In places where it is undermined by the removal of the underlying 
gravel, it falls down in irregular masses, from which fragments can be 
broken by a hammer with difficulty. 


Section of South Ridge, East of Painesville. East of Painesville a sharP 
bend in the river makes a cut 
at right angles through the 

Yellow clay, with sand at top, 6, feet. south ridge, where it has evi- 
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: nm AR Blue clay, 30-20 feet. tion here given, can be made 
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= From the amount of debris 
SPS Erie shale. &,-100 feet, to bed of stream covering the slope, it appears 
SS that the materials belonging 





above are washed down into 
that below, so that the arrangement of the sands and clay of the ridge 
is somewhat obscured. The fact of special interest is this: that at the 
point B, about fifteen rods from A, the latter point being to the south, 
and directly under the crest of the ridge, the shales are cut away to the 
depth of twenty feet lower than at A. 
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In Madison township the slope from the lake rises more gradually than 
further west, and the lake ridges are more regular and are better defined. 
The following is a profile section from the lake through Madison center 
to the bed of Grand river, which, at a distance of a little over six miles 
in a direct line from the lake, is ninety feet above it: 


Profile Section from Lake Erie to Grand River. 


MADISON 

by 

hy 
GRAND RIVER 





>) 


; LAKE EE 


HORIZONTAL SCALE, ı INCH TO 114 MILES. 


The bluff of the river is 250 feet above the lake. An irregular clay 
ridge, half a mile north of the bluff, and about five and three-fourths 
miles from the lake, is here the most southern well-defined lake beach. 
It is 260 feet above the lake, and composed of bowlder-clay, with a surface 
somewhat irregular from the effects of erosion, but gently sloping to the 
sandy ridge D, on which Madison village stands, the surface generally 
becoming sandy as this ridge is approached. From this point there isa 
rather rapid descent to the level of the railroad, the incline beyondjbeing 
so gradual that the surface appears quite level until the gravelly ridge 
C, is reached. The surface between D and C has generally a loamy, 
gravelly, clay soil. The northern part, a little below the level of the 
ridge C, in places is somewhat swampy. A few scattered dunes and bil- 
lowy sand ridges may be scen south of C. The general slope from B to 
C is very regular, but the surface is much diversified by sand dunes and 
stretches of marshy land, some of it too wet for cultivation and drainable 
with difficulty. The ridge at B is made of fine, water-washed and drifted 
sand, and the slope thence to the lake is of similar character, some 
what diversified by windrows of sand. This sandy slope terminates at 
the lake; the lake beach being composed wholly of washed sand. The 
north ridge B, continues from Madison to Painesville, and consists of 
irregular sand dunes, constantly changing in form under the influence of 
the wind, and frequently containing so little vegetable matter as to be 
almost entirely barren. Where undisturbed, it is from ten to twelve rods 
wide, with a gentle descent on each side, but sloping most rapidly towards 
the north. On the north side of this ridge, east from Painesville, is an 
extensive deposit of peaty material or black muck, with a maximum 
thickness of six feet, and filled with the roots and trunks of tamarack 
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and pines. This old marsh was in places 100 rods wide, with a bottom 
of mingled sand and clay. The nurserymen and market gardeners have 
found in this muck a very excellent fertilizer, and are making an exten- 
sive and profitable use of it. Very many interesting problems are pre- 
sented in regard to the relations of the drift clays and the old beaches 
and ridges of the lake, but the facts which can be collected in the brief 
time given to the survey will hardly suffice for their solution. 

Three and a half miles west of Fairport is a deep, broad channel of an 
old river, evidently much larger than the present Grand river, with 
abrupt banks on each side, which at the lake are over one mile apart. 
The intervening marsh is quite level, and contains stretches of open 
water from eighteen to twenty feet deep. At the lake shore is a sand 
bar, stretching from one bluff to the other, through which the included 
waters occasionally cut channels and flow out in a rapid torrent. This 
old river bed turns to the east, and is continued with bluff banks nearly 
to the present channel of Grand river, where it is so filled up as not to 
be easily recognized. The depth of this channel below the present sur- 
face of the lakes has not been determined. It has doubtless been the 
outlet of a river since the lake occupied its present level, and how far in 
the past its history is to be carried, can be determined only by further 
explorations. 


FOSSILS. 


Nearly all exposures of the rocks examined in the county were nearly 
barren of organic remains of any special interest. In the bed of Paine’s 
creek, in the north part of LeRoy township, several small nodules were 
found in the Erie shale, from which specimens of a new crustacean and 
various shells were obtained. Further research will be made at this 
point, with the hope of securing much that will be of special interest to 
the paleontologist. 





CHAPTER XX. 


GEOLOGY OF GEAUGA COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The geological formations of Geauga county, while simple and easily 
understood, afford an interesting example of the manner in which the 
geology and topography of a country determine the pursuits of the inhab- 
itants, and the boundaries of separate communities. A line defining the 
western, northern and eastern limits of the conglomerate, defines also 
the western, northern and eastern limits of the county, as accurately as 
it could be laid out without dividing townships. These boundaries were 
fixed with no reference to the geology, but the latter has formed the 
tastes, determined the pursuits of the inhabitants, and grouped them into 
a civil community. 

The same causes have so determined the direction of the water courses, 
that after a little examination of the county and the adjacent territory, 
the student of its geology will find that an ordinary map will designate 
with great accuracy the limits of the conglomerate, which is the charac- 
teristic feature of the elevated table land comprising the county. The 
Cuyahoga and Grand rivers, and the streams emptying into them above 
Cuyahoga Falls and Parkman, will be found in every instance to have 
their sources and beds on or above the conglomerate. All other streams 
in the county have their sources below the conglomerate, or so near its 
margin, if above it, that the general southern inclination of the rocks is 
counteracted by the agencies which have thinned down or cut into 
ravines the outer margin of this deposit. 

The waters of these streams also differ greatly. Those above the con- 
glomerate, having their sources in swamps and ponds, are rendered foul 
and turbid by the vegetable and animal remains, with which they are 
charged. Those of the others derived largely from springs at the base of 
the conglomerate are thoroughly filtered; are freed from organic matter 
and rendered clear and sparkling, but are often charged with minerals, 
especially iron, sulphur and lime. 
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SOIL. 


The debris of the clay shales, mingled with the drift, has formed the 
basis of a strong, tenacious clay soil, especially adapted to grazing, and 
the county has from this cause, and not from the choice of its inhabitants, 
become noted for the excellence and abundance of its dairy products. 
The elevated position of the county, added to the peculiarities of the 
soil, has especially fitted it for the production of fruits, particularly of 
apples, pears, quinces and grapes, and these are now largely cultivated, 
notwithstanding the isolated position of the county, and the want of all 
means of transportation to market, except the ordinary carriage roads. 
Were it connected by railroads with the larger markets of the country, 
fruit-growing would soon become the principal business of its inhabitants. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 
COAL-MEASURES. 


In the center of the county a narrow and thin deposit of the coal- 
measures caps the hills along the cast bank of the Cuyahoga, extend- 
ing from the south line of the county to the point where that stream 
curves around to the north of Burton village. This deposit crosses 
the Cuyahoga, underlies Burton village, extending to the northern part 
of the township, with an isolated patch at the north-east corner of New- 
berry township. In no part of the county is there a promise of any im- 
portant amount of coal. In Troy township the coal-measure sandstone is 
separated from the conglomerate by the coal shales, which are in places 
very thin and rarely exceed a thickness of six fect. In the southern part 
of the township coal has been obtained in small quantities from a seam 
too thin to be profitably worked, yet at this point it is probably thicker 
than in any other part of the county east of the Cuyahoga. At Burton 
the coal shales and the seam of coal are thicker, the rocks of the coal- 
measures reaching a thickness of one hundred and twenty-five feet; and 
if the village is to remain without railroads, further explorations of the 
coal seam by shafting or drifting are advisable, as there are indications 
of coal in sufficient quantities to be profitably mined for local consump- 
tion. There is, however, no promise of a supply sufficient to warrant its 
shipment elsewhcre, or to enable the owners to compete with coal from 
the more productive coal-fields of the State, if the latter could be brought 
in by railroads. 

Near the north east corner of Newberry township, coal of very good 
quality about two feet thick, has been disclosed in sinking a well on Mr. 
Frank Stone’s farm, and at a depth of about ten feet from the surface. 
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A thin stratum of shale covers the coal, not thick enough to constitute 
a safe roof, but to the west and northwest, the surface of the land rises, 
and, over a small area, it is possible a sufficient cover may be found so 
that the coal may be taken out. The quantity, however, is not large, 
and what coal there is must be sought near the summit of the hill. A 
series of springs may be seen low down in the ravines, and the opinion 
is entertained by some of the land owners,—derived apparently from 
parties who have taken coal leases,—that these springs are on the horizon 
of the coal, and that it will be found by drifting in at this level. But 
these springs are either in or at the base of the conglomerate, which 
crops out at several places on the hill at a higher level, and all the coal 
there, must be sought for above this rock. This is the lower coal seam, 
and here is the extreme northern limit of the Coal-measures of the state. 


CONGLOMERATE. 


Below the Coal formation, lies the conglomerate or pebbly sandstone, 
varying in thickness from sixty to one hundred and seventy-five feet. 
In places it is separated from the coal shales by layers of shaly sandstone, 
which reach a maximum thickness of twenty-five feet, but are often 
much thinner and sometimes entirely wanting. In places, also, the coal 
shales thin out and disappear, as at Troy Centre, where the Coal-meas- 
ure sandstone, rests directly upon the shaly sandstone of the conglom- 
erate. Both of them contain at this point, a profusion of calamites and 
are in places so ferruginous as to constitute a silicious iron ore. 

The conglomerate underlies the whole surface of Auburn, Troy, New- 
bery, Burton and Claridon townships, and crops out in all the other town- 
ships of the county, the deeper ravines cutting through it and exposing 
the rocks beneath. It differs greatly in its character in different places, 
sometimes affording excellent building material, and elsewhere being 
quite worthless for building purposes. Some of it in Russell township, 
is fine-grained, hard, of a clear white color, and in all respects an excel- 
lent building stone. Inthe northwest part of Chester, ledges are exposed 
from 30 to 50 feet in thickness, which are throughout a mass of white quartz 
pebbles, with loosely cemented sand, filling the interstices. These peb- 
bles might possibly be made valuable for glass making and for pottery, as 
they could be obtained in large quantities, and at a trifling cost. At the 
base of this ledge, which is rapidly diminishing under atmospheric influ- 
ences, the debris is exposed to the action of water containing iron and lime 
in solution, and is thus re-cemented into a much harder rock than the cliff 
from which it is derived. In this debris, recent organisms and modern 
implements might easily be covered, fossilized and preserved, to be here- 
after studied asa part of the records of this age. Specimens gathered 
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from similar localities, by those who are not careful and accurate observ. 
ers, might lead to very erroneous conclusions as to the age in which they 
were deposited. 

In Newberry township, this rock isin places handsomely colored by 
oxide of iron, but at the out crop is coarse and soft. Should there be a 
sufficient demand to warrant thorough explorations, it is probable, col- 
ored rock suitable for ornamental building might be found there. 

In Parkman, the conglomerate attains a thickness of one hundred and 
seventy-five feet, being the maximum thickness of this rock, where 
measurements have been made in north-eastern Ohio. Here much of it 
contains pebbles but the most is so free from them as to make a fair, build- 
ing stone, and the supply is inexhaustible. 

In Thompson, the well known ledges furnish a fine exposure of this 
rock, and give arugged and romantic character to the place, which attracts’ 
many visitors during the summer season. The dip here is 4° to 5° to 
the southwest. 

“Little Mountain,” situated partly in Geauga and partly in Lake 
counties, is an isolated narrow ridge of the conglomerate, having an 
altitude of seven hundred and fifty fect above Lake Erie; covered with 
a forest of pine, hemlock, oak and chestnut ; cut into deep ravines, with 
precipitous bluffs on the north and west. The altitude of Little Moun- 
tain renders the air cool and healthful; its isolated position affords a 
commanding view of the surrounding country and of the lakes; its dense 
forest furnishes pleasant walks and drives, so that it has naturally 
become one of the most popular places of resort in the state. Chalybeate 
water of excellent quality, is furnished by the springs at the base of the 
mountain, but the want of water in sufficient quantities for bathing is 
a serious inconvenience. 


BEREA GRIT. 


The denuding agencies have so cut away the rocks about the moun- 
tain, that the Berea Grit may be found on all sides of it, and at no great 
distance from it. It appears by the side of the road about one hundred 
rods from the mountain on the main approach to it, and is quarried on 
Chardon road about half a mile south. 

This Berea Grit is to be found at an average depth of one hundred and 
eighty feet below the conglomerate, and is the most valuable building 
stone in the county. Its outcrop may be traced through the west part 
of Russell and Chester townships, through the west, north and east parts 
of Kirtland, Lake county, extending up the valley of a branch of Cha- 
grin river, into Munson township, through the west and north parts of 
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Chardon, through the west and north parts of Thompson, and in the 
north-east and south-east parts of Parkman townships. In other places 
its outcrop is outside of the limits of the county. 

At nearly all of the points indicated above, it may be found massive 
and of good quality for building purposes. In Munson a quarry has 
been opened, which, by proper selection, affords stone of excellent qual- 
ity, and from which material was obtained for the new court-house at 
Chardon. A few of the blocks in this structure will probably prove de- 
fective from being placed on their edges, and not in the position in which 
they were found in the quarry. In Chardon, in the “Big Gull,” and at 
the north-east corner of the township, the Berea grit is finely exposed, 
and in both of these places there is a large part of it which will make 
grindstones equal to the best made at Berea. 

In Thompson, north and west of the “ledges,” it is quarried in several 
places, the quarries furnishing excellent flagging, and also strong, firm 
slabs of any desirable size, and from eight to twelve inches in thickness. 
At the bottom of the layers quarried, is a stratum of very soft, friable 
stone, of no value, which on exposure crumbles into sand. It is prob- 
able that below this the rock will be found massive and of better quality. 
The quarries may be extended indefinitely by drifting toward the 
“ledges.” 

While this formation affords a great abundance of excellent stone, its 
character varics greatly, as the following sections will show: 


Scction No. 1. 


Compact sandstone, in two layers ... csccsces ssecceccs sossesees dessecese eacacesee sossevees 8 feet. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage horizontal........ecesaenene sonononen sonusnann canoes 7 to 8 feet. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage oblique and Curved............cseces oonuenensne 6 feet. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage horizontal ......... .cceceee coseee consceece coseeeces 4 fect. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage oblique ......... ausnensen coseseees coves coeeee voenee 8 feet. 


No. 1 is a section of the Berca, near the south line of Russell township 
and east of Gates’ Mills, on Chagrin river. The upper part of the Berea 
has here been cut away. Nearly all of the thirty feet remaining is soft 
and friable, in very thin layers, much of it with oblique lines of 
cleavage, and of no value whatever. 


Section No. 2. 


Shaly sandstone, in thin laycrs......... sccscscss sosscesee cece cosescces consneeen soeees 8 to 10 feet. 
Blue shale ......... cescscces cescee cosceteee senses acess seaes ceases snnnanann seeses sence aneecone 3 to 1 foot. 
Sandstone, in lavers from 8 inches to 2 fect ......... sannon onnenssen nenenanon conven 6 to 8 feet. 
Massive sandstone, in two layers 2.0.00... cesscseee soceeceen snunnonen sans conaceuee cos 10 to 12 feet. 


Sandstone, in thin layers......... cccccsscessvcsccce cocsecces sonsnn onnsenssnnnannn sesnenees 8 to 10 feet. 
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No. 2 is a section of the quarries in Munson township which contains 
much valuable stone. Other sections might be given which would 
repeat in varying order the peculiarities of these two, while in some 
exposures nearly the whole layer is hard and massive. The transitions 
in character are often quite rapid, and oblique lines of cleavage fre- 
quently change in a short distance to a horizontal position. 

It will thus often happen that exposures which are quite unpromising 
will, on thorough exploration, lead to stone that is hard, massive, and of 
good quality. 


CUYAHOGA SHALES. 


Between the Berea grit and the Conglomerate lie the Cuyahoga shales, 
which are exposed in but few places in the county, and as far as observed, 
afford no valuable minerals. Their position is generally marked by a 
belt of heavy clay land, nearly level, extending outward from the base 
of the Conglomerate; when covered with forests, supporting many gigan- 
tic elms, and making excellent meadow and pasture lands when cleared. 
They are reclaimed with difficulty, as a dense growth of shrubs, brambles 
and weeds springs up everywhere, as soon as the forests are cut down, 
and the soil is generally too wet, until drained for grain crops. The 
eastern portions of Huntsburgh and Montville afford illustrations of this 
kind of soil. No part of the county presents a more uninviting appear- 
ance, and no part of it affords richer pasture lands than these will 
become when fully reclaimed. 


BEDFORD SHALES. 


These lie directly beneath the Berea grit, are in this county from forty 
to fifty feet in thickness, and are exposed only in the ravines formed by 
the branches of Grand river andthe Ghagrin. They include layers, from 
one to three feet in thickness, of compact fine-grained sandstone, suscep- 
tible of polish, and which would make excellent window caps and sills 
if properly selected. They contain iron, which wii “run” (in the lan- 
guage of the masons) and color the stone, unless care is taken to reject 
imperfect specimens. Some of these layers would furnish material for 
fine-grained grind-stone and oil-stones; those near the north-east corner 
of Chardon being of the best quality seen in the county. 


CLEVELAND SHALES. 


Below the Bedford shales, these ravines cut through about forty feet of 
the Black or Cleveland shales, and below this the branches of Chagrin 
river, in Chardon, expose something over one hundred feet of the Erie 
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shales, the lowest rocks to be seen in the county. Neither of these deposits 
furnishes materials of any economic value, but if the supply of petroleum 
from wells should fail, the Black shale would become valuable from the 
amount of oil it will yield by distillation. 


FOSSILS. 


Comparatively little interest attaches to the organic remains found in 
the county. In the ravines in the north part of Thompson and Chardon, 
which cut through the Bedford and down into the Erie shales, large 
numbers of brachiopods, characteristic of these rocks, are found; Syronge- 
thyrus typa in the former, and Spirifer Verneuilie, Leiorhynchus multicoata, 
etc., in the latter. In the Cuyahoga shales, north of Chardon village, 
an outcrop in the travelled road furnishes many perfect specimens of 
Discina Newberryi. In the Conglomerate, an abundance of Calumites occur, 
and in the limited area covered by the coal shales collections may be 
made, in moderate quantities, of the plants characteristic of the lower 
or block coal. 


Since the above was written, parties in Montville, in excavating the 
peaty material from a small marsh, fell upon a part of the remains of one 
of our extinct elephants, the occurrence causing quite an excitement in 
the neighborhood, and leading to the hope that the entire skeleton might 
be recovered. The remains were obtained from a small marsh, which 
had apparently been an open pond with a clay bottom, and which had 
been slowly filled from the growth of swamp vegetation ; the remains be- 
ing obtained from the clay at the bottom of the marsh. The two tusks, 
the point of each broken off, evidently while the animal was alive; all 
the bones of the pelvis, seven or eight vertebre, a few ribs and fragments 
of ribs, a part of a radius, a few fragments of the facial bones and part of 
one tooth, comprise the remains yet discovered. The tusks are remarka- 
ble for the regularity of their curve and for their almost uniform diameter 
throughout. The form and proportions of one of these tusks would be 
substantially represented by an arc, of which the chord was six feet in 
length, and the distance from the middle of the chord to the middle of 
the arc fifteen inches. The diameter of the tusk, at the point of inser- 
tion in the jaw, is three and a half inches, slowly increasing to four inches 
at a point about two feet from the base, and then tapering very slowly to 
the broken extremity, where it is three and one-fourth inches. The 
largest perfect rib is three and a half feet long, though a broken one, too 
friable to be preserved, is reported as four feet eight inches. A part of 
the ribs are remarkably expanded distally, being sabre-shaped, and the 
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flattest one measuring five inches at the widest part. The remains are 
probably from a young individual of the Elephas Americanus. | 


SURFACE DEPOSITS. 


The most interesting surface deposit is on the farm of John R. Smith, 
lot 4, Auburn township, a deposit of black oxide of manganese or wad, of 
sufficient purity and in sufficient quantities to be dug and shipped with 
profit. It covers from three to four acres of swampy ground, fed by copi- 
ous springs, which bring in, in solution, manganese, iron and lime, and de- 
posit, in different parts of the swamp, bog manganese, bog iron ore-and 
bog limestone, or travertine, the latter being found in places two feet in 
thickness. These three minerals are deposited in comparative purity in 
different parts of the swamp. The manganese is in places four and a 
half feet thick, covered with from twelve to fifteen inches of earth, and 
sells readily for from seven to thirty dollars per ton, according to purity. 
The process of deposition is going on constantly, and in the summer 
months with a good degree of rapidity, so that parts of the swamp which 
have once been stripped, fill up anew and can be re-worked after a few 
years. According to Mr. Smith’s observations, the average rate of deposit 
is a fraction over two inches per year. This rate could probably be in- 
creased by shutting off the flow of surface-water into the swamp, and 
isolating the water coming from the springs charged with manganese. 

In the neighborhood of the swamp are many small deposits of impure 
yellow ochre, some of which may prove of value. 

Prof. Newberry supplies the following formule of the chemical com- 
position of the best specimens of this manganese: 


No.1. Air Dried. 


Oxide Of manganese .......2. cssscseee see cooscasee ons coscseces seseccees onseneoes snsaansen eeeasense seeses 61.85 
Silica, alumina and iron ......... ceneonone ccsveces snanunnen senses onnnnnnen soneeeees pesscsces enseecceees 23.60 
Water .icrsssceccssccces sunnnenen sununnnnn sescecese sannnnnnn sonunnnun senscesen cosas nnnnennen ceases sannnnsnn ons 14.00 

Total ........cs0s aseccecce covevsce cucctsceees sensmsons nunsnn nasnuunen cusseeee sossecoes secsee peeces 100.00 





Oxide of Manganese ............scseeeccsscecee esecnsce cecceccon eonceess cesceeees cusses testes so tenece 72.38 
Silica, alumina and irOM.............000 cccsccesccsseceesceecs snannsnen onnnnnsnn anensnnun senses saees see 23.60 
Water ......... scscssce cosvencee senses svoeee seseasees sesees ceesosenteeesesee seeees coeese seseesees senseenes sence 4.02 

Total ...... sccscscsesscsccses sovees snnnnnnun cosses sannnnnon nannennun nannansen snansnnen nenn seenes 100.00 


The small swamps contain shallow deposits of impure peat or black 
muck which may be used as a fertilizer, and iron ore is found in very 
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many places, but no indications were observed of a deposit of this min- 
eral, likely to prove valuable. 


NATIVE FORESTS. 


A section east and west through the center of the county, exhibits in 
an interesting manner the influence of the geological features upon the 
soil and its natural products. Commencing on the west line, the Berea 
grit marks the outline of the bluffs of Chagrin river. Between this and 
the base of the Conglomerate, the land is level; the soil a stiff, tenaceous 
clay, formed largely from the Cuyahoga shales, is, therefore, rich in potash; 
and the large elms scattered over this plateaux enable the explorer to 
trace this soil and this geological formation as far as the eye can reach. 

Beech and maple forests, with thick groves of chestnut, where the 
broken rock comes near the surface, mark the horizon of the Conglom- 
erate; and above this in the center of the county, a belt of forests in 
which the predominant timber is oak, defines with great accuracy the 
limit of the Coal-measures. Descending from this summit to the east, the 
same forest peculiarities are seen in an inverse order, so that the small 
patches of the old forests yet remaining, indicate to the experienced eye, 
with a good degree of accuracy, the geology of all parts of the county. 

Many of the farmers of this region, express the opinion that the Con- 
glomerate lands afford better pasturage than any other in the State, and 
that the dairy products obtained from them, are better, and have better 
keeping qualities than those obtained elsewhere. It is certain, that 
when this rock comes near to the surface, it produces the effect of thorough 
under-draining. The broken and porous character of the rock enables 
it to carry off with facility, during excessive rains, all surplus water, and 
yet to retain so large an amount of moisture, as to be of very special ad- 
vantage during protracted droughts. I quickly learned while making 
exporations in mid-summer, that if a hill showed at a distance a deep 
green and closely cropped turf, the probabilities were very decided that 
the Conglomerate was there near the surface, and if in addition a clump 
of chestnuts were to be seen upon the hill, the presence of the Conglom- 
crate was rendered quite certain. It was often a matter of surprise to 
note how thin a deposit of soil upon the Conglomerate would suffice for 
the support of good pasturage during the dryest part of the season. 
Another fact affecting the productiveness of this region should not be 
overlooked, and this is, that the annual rain-fall is here much in excess 
of the average of other parts of the state. 
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GLACIAL SCRATCHES. 


The glacial markings are abundant in the county, and their direction 
has a close connection with the topography. The nature of this con- 
nection is best seen by observations extending over a wider area than 
the limits of the county. Commencing on the border of the Conglom- 
erate, in Boston, Summit county, the direction of these glacial scratches 
varies from east and west to north-east and south-west, until, following 
the outcrop northwardly, their direction gradually approaches north and 
south; while, on the eastern margin, from Thompson southward, their 
direction is, in general, north-east and south-west. On the Cuyahoga 
shales, near Warren, Trumbull county, their direction is north and 
south, and on the elevated land near the east line of the state, in Hart- 
ford, Vernon, etc., their direction is again north-west and south-east. 
In many places there are several distinct systems of scratches with 
different bearings, but the most abundant take the directions indicated 
above. 

These lines, radiating from near the center of the highest elevations, 
suggest the possibility of local glacial action, but the debris of the Con- 
glomerate and of the rocks above it, is not found north of their outcrop, 
while that of all the rocks is constantly observed to the south, carried 
up and scattered over the formations occupying a higher geological and 
topographical level, so that fragments of the local rocks, mingled with 
the drift, observed in any place, are clear indications that the out-crop of 
these rocks is to the north. Had local glaciers been pushed down fram 
both sides into the shallow valley between the eastern parts of Trum- 
bull and Ashtabula counties, and the eastern margin of the conglom- 
erate in Geauga and Portage, a series of north and south scratches would 
probably not be found along the center of this valley. The movement 
was doubtless in a southern direction, and the observed glacial markings 
would seem to indicate an ice sheet, of no great elevation, pushed south- 
ward with immense force, impinging against the more elevated rocks, 
pushing up and over opposing barriers, wearing down their margins, 
polishing their surfaces, and leaving scratches at various angles with the 
general direction of the ice movement. 

A much slighter descent than is generally supposed would suffice to 
give a constant progressive motion to large fields of ice, and I am 
inclined to the opinion that the ordinary changes of temperature have 
more influence upon this progressive motion than is generally supposed. 
A broad sheet of metal upon an inclined surface will slowly creep down- 
wards. Engineers have learned that if the abutments of an iron bridge 
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are not accurately level, the structure will move bodily down the slope, 
however small may be the angle of inclination. An increase of tempera- 
ture elongates the structure, and if it rests upon an incline, however 
slight, this elongation will be wholly downwards. As the temperature 
decreases, the length of the structure is diminished, and from the action 
of gravity this contraction is also downwards, so that the structure 
slowly but surely creeps downwards precisely as a measuring worm or 
geometer moves over a surface. Such changes of temperature would 
insure a progressive motion of an ice field down a very slight slope, with 
a force and rapidity proportionate to its extent, and which would suffice 
to carry the margin up and over abrupt obstructions of an elevation 
even higher than any part of the ice field. 

The map of that part of the Western Rescrve east of Cleveland, on the 
opposite page, shows the direction of the principal glacial strie of which 
the bearings were taken, the figures at the end of the short ruled lines 
indicating the degrees east and west of north, and the opposite ends of 
the lines the positions of the strie.* These are not the only indications 
of glacial action in the county. The central parts of the whole table- 
land is ground down over large areas to a nearly level surface, which is 
smoothed and polished by ice action. The margin of the Conglomerate, 
except ina few places, is cut away, leaving a smooth rounded outcrop, 
such as would be caused by local glaciers pushing down the irregular 
gorges, or by a broad sheet of ice pushed upwards through these gorges 
on to the top of this table-land. It is near this outer margin where 
recent erosion has uncovered the rocks that the most of the observations 
of glacial strie were made. At these places all the shaly sandstone 
which ordinarily caps the Conglomerate has been carried away, and the 
surface of the massive sandstone left smooth, rounded at the margin and 
polished. 


GOLD. 


The excitement from the alleged discovery of gold at Nelson ledges, 
has extended to Parkman and other places in this county, and if gold is 
actually found there, then there is no reason why search should not be 
made for it in every township of Geauga county. It is true that gold 
has been obtained from the drift in various parts of the state, and in 
some places at the margin of the Conglomerate, under such conditions 
as render it probable that it was derived from this rock. Indeed no 
metal except iron is more widely distributed than gold; but its great 
specific gravity renders it certain that it can never be carried in large 


*The irregular double line upon the map marks the northern limit of the Con- 
glomerate and of the high table land described in the text. 
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quantities by water, or other natural transporting agencies, to any great 
distances. 

The quartz pebbles of our Conglomerate rock have doubtless their 
ancient home in the highlands of Canada, and gold bearing quartz veins 
may have furnished a small fraction of the materials from which these 
pebbles were derived; and if so, a small portion of these pebbles—one in 
ten thousand, or in one hundred thousand—may also be gold bearing. 
But as in these distant highlands no gold bearing quartz veins of sufh- 
cient richness to be profitably worked have yet been discovered, the 
search for these possible gold bearing quartz pebbles in the Conglomerate 
is not likely to prove a lucrative occupation. 

At the base of the Conglomerate, at Nelson ledges, there are deposits 
of iron ore and of carbonaceous matter. Mingled with the pebbles, in 
close proximity to these deposits, are minute spangles and crystals of iron 
pyrites, such as have often been mistaken for gold, and probably often will 
be, although their extreme hardness, their crystalline surfaces, their 
changeable color when viewed at different angles, and the fumes of 
sulphur they will yield when heated, afford so many separate tests, by 
either of which they may be readily distinguished from gold. 

After very careful search at the place of the alleged gold discoveries, I 
could find nothing visible to the eye, aided by an ordinary hand glass, 
which any one ought to mistake for gold. A specimen of the rock, 
selected as gold bearing by those who have faith in the alleged discov- 
eries, has been carefully analyzed by Prof. Morley, of Western Reserve 
College, who was not able to find a trace of gold in it. The rich dairy 
lands of Portage and Geauga counties are doubtless the only gold fields 
accessible to the inhabitants, which can be worked with profit. In these 
they are to find their wealth, and not in the search for any of the 
precious metals. At the time the above was written, companies were 
organized for the alleged purpose of extracting gold from the pebbles of 
the Nelson Conglomerate. And pretended analyses of the rock were 
published, some of which showed a larger percentage of gold than can be 
obtained from the best quartz veins of California. It is understood now 
that the bubble has wholly exploded. But these attempts, whether 
prompted by ignorance or by avarice, to write up worthless territory a: 
rich in valuable minerals, cannot be too severely censured. While 
mistakes will often be made, and moncy expended in the fruitless search 
for minerals within the limits of their possible occurrence, it is very 
desirable that there should be such a general diffusion of the elements 
of geological science as will prevent the possibility of such expenditures 
outside of such limits. 
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The following section illustrates the geological structure of thecounty, 
commencing with the upper member of the series: 


No. 1. Sandstone. 
No. 2. Coal shales. 
No. 3. Coal No. 1, with a thin bed of shales in places below it. 


These comprise the Coal-measure rocks of the coynty, and are desig- 
nated on the map by a brown shading. 


No. 4. The Conglomerate. 

No.5. The Cuyahoga shales. 

No. 6. The Berea grit. 

No. 7. The Bedford shales. 

No. 8. The Cleveland or Black shale. 


These constituting the Sub-carboniferous rocks—the Conglomerate 
shaded red, the others grouped together as the Waverly rocks and 
shaded yellow, a green line in the yellow marking the outcrop of the 
Berea grit. 

No. 9, the Erie shales, the upper member of the Devonian, and the 
lowest rock found in the county, or in the eastern part of the state. 


REPORTS 


ON THE 


SURFACE GEOLOGY OF THE MAUMEE VALLEY, 


AND ON THE 


GEOLOGY OF WILLIAMS, FULTON AND LUCAS COUNTIES, 
AND WEST SISTER ISLAND. 


BY G. K. GILBERT. 


ToLEno, Onıo, April 15th, 1871. 
Pror. J. S. NEWBERRY, Chief Geologist : 

Dear Sır:—I have the honor to present herewith a report on the geology of Wil- 
liams, Fulton and Lucas counties, and West Sister Island. The examination of 
Defiance county was in progress when my work in the field was interrupted, and a 
few days only will be necessary to complete it. 

The absence of valuable minerals, and the great depth of the superficial deposits 
in this district, have rendered the detailed study of the indurated rocks at once unim- 
portant and impracticable, and considerable attention has been given to the Drift 
which is well displayed for examination. The three counties together afford a nearly 
complete panoramic view of its various phases in the Fourth District. For this 
reason, and because some of the conclusions attained are based in part on explora- 
tions carried beyond the county limits, I have devoted a separate chapter to the 
consideration of the generalities of the Surface Geology. 

With great respect, 
Very truly yours, 
G. K. GILBERT. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY OF THE MAUMEE VALLEY. 


The following description and discussion of glacial and post-glacial 
phenomena embodies the results of a detailed examination, made in 
1870, of the country north of the Maumee river, together with the eastern 
division of Lucas county, and West Sister Island. Of the remainder of 
the fourth district, only a general reconnoisance has been made, but it 
has sufficed to indicate that the general character of the Drift continues 
unchanged as far south as Auglaize county, and it is believed that the con- 
clusions here reached will apply to the major part of the fourth district. 

The history recorded in the unconsolidated deposits of the region under 
consideration, admits of the following sub-divisions : 


I. Glacial epoch. 

Glacier phase (strix, moraines). 
Iceberg phase (Erie clay). 

II. Post-glacial epoch (lacustrine clays and beaches; Mastodon giganteus). 
First beach, 7. e. upper beach. 
Second beach. 
Third beach. 
Fourth beach. 
Fifth, or present beach. 


GLACIAL EPOCH. 


The glacial theory for the origin of the Drift is now so widely accepted 
as to need no argument in this place, and I shall confine myself to a brief 
discussion of the particular phases of glacial action, to which this region 
has been subjected. But first, it will be necessary to describe the phe- 
nomena—strie and detritus—in which this action is recorded. 


GLACIAL MARKINGS. 


The peculiar, planed and scored rock surface, that marks so unmis- 
takably the passage of a glacier, is found, without exception, wherever 
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the Drift is freshly removed, and there is no reason to doubt that it exists 
throughout the entire district, save only in the few spots where it has 
been exposed to modern denuding agencies. Its preservation is perfect. 
The high polish and delicate stris that have been wrought on the hard 
limestones, are as fresh as though produced but yesterday; while the 
softest beds, of which fresh exposures have been found, have proved 
equally retentive. The black shale of the Huron group, and the friable 
sandstone at the base of the Corniferous, both of which yield rapidly 
when exposed to the air, still bear the markings upon their clay-protected 
surface. The inference from this—that the deposition of the overlying 
clay must have immediately succeeded the retirement of the glacier—will 
be again referred to. 

The bearing of the furrows, grooves and stris, have been noted at 
numerous points, and, while local deviations dependent on details of 
topography are sometimes met with, the majority of the bearings are 
readily grouped ina single broad system of easy interpretation. Through 
the western portion of the trough occupied by Lake Erie, the ice moved 
nearly westward, bearing, however, a trifle to the south. Further west, 
in the broad Maumee valley—the prolongation of the same trough—it 
swerved still more to the south, moving west-southwest in Ottawa and 
Lucas counties, southwest in Defiance and Paulding, and south-southwest 
in Van Wert and Allen. 


The more important bearings are given in the following table. Where 
a number of observations were made in the same neighborhood, the 
mean bearing only is given: 











Locality. 


South Bass Island ’........... ccsscsccscce sscees 




















Limestone, Waterlime Gr.. S. 80° W. 

Ditto (intersecting SeTiIeS)......... csseceee “ “ “ 8. 15° W. 
Kelly’s Island 2.2... .cccscsss csesceses coceseees «“  Corniferous “ S. 78° W. 
Sandusky City, Erie county............0.: “ ‘6 “ S. 80° W. 
Ballville, Sandusky county...........scsee “ Waterlime Gr.. 8. 65° W. 
Genoa, Ottawa COUNLY.........cccce sonne Limestone, Waterlime and 

Niagara Group3......cccccces S. 65° W. 
West Sister Island.........csccscsssss coseeeees Limestone, Waterlime Gr..| Many. | 8. 80° W. 
Ditto (intersecting SerieS).......6.scssceess “ “é “ 1|& 
Sylvania, Lucas county ........sscrees vosees Limestone and sandstone, 

Corniferous GT.......00c08 ee. 5 | S. O° W. 
Monclova, EU Nceeeses cnceeecnenes Limestone, Waterlime Gr.. 4 | S.62W. 
Fish’s Quarry “ ———aassesssececsee crease “ Corniferous “ 1 | 8. 55° W. 
Whitehouse «aa aeseceese canceoeee “ “ 1 | 8.50° W. 
Near Defiance, Defiance county ......... Shale, Huron Gr... 1 | 8. W. 
Near Junction, Paulding county......... Limestone, Corniferous Gr 1/8 W. 
Lima, Allen County.........ssccoscse cecvesees “ Waterlime “ 8 | 8. 35° W. 
Middlepoint, Van Wert county ......... “ “ 2 | 815° W. 
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The strise bearing south on West Sister Island are comparatively faint 
scratches on a surface already carved in deep furrows, having the pre- 
vailing direction, S. 80° W. As they occur at but one point, and are 
there parallel to a steep bluff over which the older grooves rise obliquely, 
it is presumable that they constitute merely a local feature and were 
formed by the retiring glacier, when its mass had become so reduced that 
it conformed in a greater degree to the inequalities of its bed. The 
shores of the island furnish good opportunity for the study of some 
features of the strie. With slight exception, the shores are rock-bound, 
and afford frequent exposures of the glacier marks. Save at one point, 
whence a reef extends for some distance, the descent from the shore is 
very abrupt to a depth of thirty feet, where a clay bottom is reached: 
The highest point of the island rises over sixty feet above the water. 
When the ice traversed it, it constituted a knob on the bed of the glacier, 
scarcely three-fourths of a mile long and not less than one hundred feet 
high, over which the ice was forced. The amount of deflection to which 
this obstruction gave rise, is recorded in the scratches upon its sides. 
The east face, which breasted the ice current, bears grooves, 8. 80° W. 
the general direction. The most divergent lines on the northeast face 
bear due west, and on the southeast face, S. 65° W., while on the entire 
remaining half of the shore, the “ lee” side, there was nodeflection. That 
is to say the ice went in a measure around, as well as over the hill, 
swerving, at the most, fifteen degrees from its course; but, after passing 
it, closed behind it from above rather than from the sides. There is 
every evidence that the pressure at the front was far greater than else- 
where. The rock is there planed to flat or convoluted surfaces, inter- 
spersed with long rectilinear furrows of great symmetry, while on the 
opposite shore the undulating surface of the rock has been merely 
scratched, and long, deep furrows are not seen. Had other evidence 
been wanting, we might have concluded from this inequality of wear- 
ing, that the glacier moved westward, and not eastward, at this point; 
but fortunately, an easier and more definite proof was afforded. The 
phenomena to which the resistance of the island as a whole gave rise, 
are beautifully reproduced in minature upon portions of its surface. 
Certain limestones belonging to the Waterlime group, and containing 
a great number of flint nodules of all sizes up to a diameter of two feet, 
bear the marks, on their outcrop, of the glacial friction. The hard nod- 
ules, of course, opposed far more effectual resistance to the grinding 
agencies than did the limestone, and, as the latter was planed away, they 
were left boldly prominent; and so they remain. On the “lee” side of 
each is a long, straight train or ridge of limestone that was protected by 
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it, and in turn served to buttress it. In front of each is a shallow groove, 
sunk below the general level of the limestone, and running in the form 
of a U around the front of the flint, while its ends are prolonged, parallel 
and adjacent to the trailing ridge. Both ridge and grooves fade gradually 
away into the general plain. The plastic condition of the glacier mass, 
on which depends the formation of the long grooves so characteristic of 
glaciated surface, is here strikingly illustrated. The ice (or since we are 
speaking of the base of the glacier, perhaps frozen mud or frozen sand 
would be more exact,) in front of the flint mass, being stopped in its 
progress, and hence subjected to increased pressure from behind, (in 
virtue of its properties as a solid,) distributed this pressure in all direc- 
tions (a property of fluids). As an effect of the increased downward 
pressure the groove was worn at the base of the flint ; by the increase in 
other directions a passage was forced above and at the sides of the obstruc- 
tion. This being accomplished, the ice did not at once re-assume a plane 
surface, but, retaining the form given to it by the flint, carved it in turn 
upon the limestone. The tendency, here illustrated, of glacial ice to 
prolong a resisting knob into a ridge and a cavity into a groove, seems 
to afford a better explanation of the long, smooth, even furrows so fre- 
quently seen, than the theory that they have been engraved or plowed 
by large bowlders. 

In the presence of these instructive nodules, there can be no question 
that the motion was towards the west. The same phenomena were 
observed on rock of the same age at Monclova, in Lucas county, where 
the motion was S. 60° W. Through the kindness of Mr. Coder and Mr. 
Wilson, of jthat place, a specimen slab was placed in the state collection.* 


MORAINES. 


The study of moraines is attended with considerable difficulty wher- 
ever the Erie clay has buried deeply the immediate glacier detritus. 
While this is the case throughout the northern part of the fourth dis- 
trict, I have nevertheless found such evidence as to lead to the belief that 
moraines occur there upon a scale commensurate with the magnitude of 
the accompanying phenomena. To understand the nature and value of 
this evidence, it will be necessary to look for a moment at the topography 
of the region in question. 

The Maumee river occupies the axis of the broad, shallow valley which 
it helps to drain. This valley has no strongly marked limits. Eastward 


* Prof. James Hall has figured a somewhat similar slab, obtained from Corniferous 
limestone at Black Rock on the Niagara river, showing that there the direction of 
motion was 8. 35° W.— Nat. List. of N. Y., Geol. of 4th Dist., Pl. XIV. 
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continuous with the trough of Lake Erie, and westward with the 
y of the Wabash river. At the north, or more properly the north- 
its slopes merge, at a height of 500 to 600 feet (above Lake Erie), 
those of the valley of Lake Michigan; and its southern slopes, 
ing a height of 400 to 500 feet, pass into those of the Ohio valley. 
these low sides and a width of one hundred and twenty-five miles, 
inclinations are exceedingly gentle, and the title of plain can be | 
d to it with no less propriety than that of valley. North of the 
ee the general descent is to the south-east, and south of that river, 
north-east. With slight exceptions, the smaller streams follow and 
te these slopes, but all the larger tributaries of the Maumee, includ- 
e St. Joseph, St. Mary’s and Auglaize rivers, and Bean or Tiffin 
appear to be independent of them. The St. Joseph, for example, 
0 the south-west through a country where every rivulet runs to 
ith-east. The entire region drained by it lies on its right bank, 
rom its left the drainage is toward Bean creek, the divide between 
o streams being everywhere within three or four miles of the St. 
In like manner the course of the St. Mary’s is west and north, 
iile from its left bank the streamlets flow north-east into it, from 
at they flow north-east into the Auglaize. These hydrographical 
rities, which may readily be noted on the accompanying map, are 
ular and striking, as to have excited some attention and curiosity 
she region was visited. Upon examination there was found a con- 
3 ridge, following the eastern banks of these rivers, and evidently 
ining their courses. Running somewhat obliquely across the 
of the country, it turned aside all the small streams, and united 
> form the St. Joseph and St. Mary’s. The height of this ridge is 
‘ily from twenty-five to fifty feet, and its width at base from four 
it miles. Along the St. Joseph it is not distinguished from the 
it country by its superficial characters. In common with that, it 
ently rolling surface, with a gravelly clay soil, supporting a heavy 
of varied timber. Further south, where it forms the north bank 
3t. Mary’s river in Van Wert and Mercer counties, it is marked by 
sculiarities as to divide it very sharply from the adjoining plains, 
are nearly level, with a soil of fine clay, and covered by a heavv 
of elm, beech, ash, maple, etc. The ridge, on the contrary, pre- 
confused series of conical hills, chiefly of clay, but showing some 
sand small bowlders, and clothed by a forest growth almost exclu- 
f oak. Probably the only essential point in this contrast is that 
and plain, and out of this the others have grown. There is good 
to believe that the clay deposit (Erie clay) of the plain is contin- 
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uous with that on the hills. Where its surface is level, it has retained 
its soluble salts and accumulated vegetable mold, so as to form a rich soil 
favorable to a varied vegetation ; while from the steep hillsides a great 
amount of soluble and fine material has been washed, so as to bring to 
the surface some of the pebbles everywhere imbedded in greater or less 
abundance, and the character of the vegetation has been determined by 
that of the soil. 

I conceive that this ridge is the superficial representation of a terminal 
glacial moraine, that rests directly on the rock-bed, and is covered by a 
heavy sheet of Erie clay, a subsequent aqueous and iceberg deposit. 
Though this formation has an average depth along the upper St. Joseph 
of over one hundred feet, and on the upper St. Mary’s of fifty feet, it has 
not sufficed to conceal a moraine of such magnitude, but has so far con- 
formed to its contour, as to leave it still visible on the face of the country— 
doubtless in comparatively faint relief, but still so bold as to exert a 
marked influence on the hydrography of the valley. 

Of the internal constitution of this ridge, very little is known. At 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, where it is traversed by the Maumee, no fresh 
section is afforded, and nothing is shown save the absence of a rocky 
nucleus. Between Kossuth and Spencer, where it is crossed by the 
Miami canal, a cut of 36 feet was made, but nothing exhibited further 
than the ordinary Erie clay. The idea that it contains a ridge of undis- 
turbed rock is entirely inadmissible, as it crosses at various angles out- 
crops of the Waverly, Huron, Hamilton, Corniferous and Waterlime 
groups. 

From a point near Hudson, Michigan, it has been traced along the east 
banks of the St. Joseph and St. Mary’s rivers, to Fort Amanda, Auglaize 
county, a distance of 120 miles. In this space it is interrupted only by 
a notch at its lowest point, where the Maumee passes through. Beyond 
the extreme points indicated, it has not been followed, but an inspection 
. of the map suggests that it may be found in Michigan, retaining the upper 
waters of Bean creck, and in Hardin county, Ohio, sustaining a like 
relation to the Scioto. On the accompanying chart, it has been indicated 
by a double line—full where its position has been ascertained, and dotted 
where it is merely surmised. Together they represent a curve 200 miles 
in length, with a chord of 120 miles. 

The courses of Bean creek and the Auglaize river are defined by a 
similar ridge, but less symmetrical in its form, and, as it falls within the 
circle of the ancient lake beaches, so greatly modified by lacustrine 
erosion as to retain none of the superficial characteristics, by which the 
other is in part distinguished. It bears, however, such resemblance in 
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form and position, that it may, with propriety, be referred to the same 
causes. 

By reference to the Map of Raised Beaches, it will be seen: Ist, that 
these ridges are approximately parallel or concentric; 2d, that they are 
rudely crescentiform in outline, presenting their convexities toward the 
south-west; and 3d, that the course of the glacial ice in the Maumee 
valley—indicated by arrows—was to the south-west. All these features 
accord with the idea that the ridges are due to successive terminal 
moraines of the glacier that moved up the valley; or, more strictly, in 
a direction which is now up the valley. Adopting this view, we are here 
furnished partial outlines of the great ice-field, at two stages of its reces- 
sion. Though but small fractions of the entire outlines, they yet suffice 
to indicate that the margin was lobed or digitate in conformity with the 
topography of the country it traversed. 

Whether earlier stages of the glacier, when its borders were carried 
further south, have been recorded by similar, continuous moraines, I am 
not prepared to say, as I have not traversed the region where they should 
be sought since my attention has been called to the subject; but the 
result of a single observation, made last autumn, is so significant that I 
will give it place here, though it is at present quite isolated. At the 
village of St. John’s, Auglaize county, is a hill, quite distinct in char- 
acter from the surrounding country, which presents a rolling surface of 
clay with scattered bowlders—apparently the Erie clay. The hill in 
question is abrupt and conical* in form, and rises about fifty feet above 
its visible base. It is composed of slightly worn, limestone gravel, 
unsorted, but free from clay and fine sand, and derived from the Water- 
lime group. To this group belongs also, without question, the subjacent 
rock, though the immediate vicinity affords no exposures. The pebbles 
have lost, by attrition, only their acute edges, and distinctly preserve the 
cuboid forms into which that stone is prone to break. In this they differ 
widely from the pebbles of the Erie clay, which are generally thoroughly 
worn. A few glaciated surfaces were seen, but they are not common. 
Mingled with the mass, are small Eozoic bowlders, but so sparsely that 
they were found only after search ; and it is not improbable that lime- 
stone of a different age escaped notice. Still, we may safely say that 
over ninety per cent. of the whole is derived from the rock which under- 
lies, and which stretches in an unbroken sheet for fifty miles to the north 





*The term conical, for want of a better, has been somewhat violently pressed into 
service, to describe the steep-sided, and apparently heaped-up, hills of irregular out- 
line, that so characterize the drift in many localties, and is here used in that restricted 
sense. 
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and north-east. Some depressions of the surface of the gravel are occu- 
pied by thin beds of reddish clay, containing rounded northern bowldere. 

I am informed by persons resident in the vicinity, that such hills 
occur at numerous points in the county; and, until more extended 
exploration has been made, any attempt to fully explain their origin 
would be premature; but I think that, with the data at hand, we may 
safely conclude that the hill at St. John’s is older than the surrounding 
Erie clay, and that it is a moraine of some sort. 


ERIE CLAY. 


This deep and important deposit is composed of clay, sand, gravel 
and bowlders. In the country north of the Maumee river, its most con- 
stant characteristic is its variability, all its components displaying great 
unevenness of character and distribution. 

The clay, which forms the chief mass, and serves, in great part, asa 
matrix for the other materials, is finely laminated, and, while often 
impalpable, is more commonly, in some degree, charged with sand. Its 
color is generally a neutral, brownish blue, but a lighter and more 
positive blue is often seen, and some exceptional and limited strata have 
been described as nearly white. These colors maintain in all the deeper 
portions, but at the surface, and thence to a depth of from two to twenty 
feet, the color has been changed to a dull yellow or buff. The line of de- 
markation between the two is the limit of the percolation of surface water, 
and is often marked along the banks of streams by springs, and there 
can be little doubt that the aerated water, which has thus traversed the 
upper portion, has changed its color by the oxidation of its iron. 

Sand and gravel are mingled with the clay in all proportions, and are 
also interstratified in distinct beds. These beds are often of considera- 
ble depth, but are of limited area, so that they can be traced for but 
short distances. They are, however, very numerous, especially in Wil- 
liams county, and in many localities are so connected as to convey water. 
To tap these water-bearing beds a great many wells have been bored, 
and in this way complete or partial sections of the deposit have been 
obtained at numerous points. In most cases the auger passes through a 
variety of beds—pure clay, sandy or gravelly clay, sand, gravel, “hard 
pan,” (this term is locally applied by the well-borers to a firm, dry mix- 
ture of sand and gravel with enough clay barely to fill the interstices, ) 
&c.,—but they occur in no uniform order, and wells only a few rods apart 
often traverse very different serics of materials. 

Bowlders are found at all depths, and of all sizes up to a diameter of 
twenty feet. Of the larger a majority show one or more glaciated faces, 
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faces, that is to say, flattened, polished and marked with parallel, 
straight scratches. 

The surface of the deposit has been, in chief part, remodeled by the 
Lake water that at one time covered half the Maumee valley, but the 
higher land remains undisturbed. The line of the upper beach [See 
Map of Raised Beaches] marks off, in the north-west corner of the state, 
a triangular area—including two-thirds of Williams county, with por- 
tions of Defiance and Fulton—occupied by unmodified Erie clay. From 
the beach, which has an altitude of 220 feet, to the north-west angle, 
there is a total ascent of 200 feet, of which the greater part is west of 
the St. Joseph river. The surface is undulating or rolling, the swells 
rising ten to thirty feet above the swales. In general the slopes are 
gentle, but in places, and especially on the higher lands, they are some- 
what abrupt. The greater part of the steep declivities are due, however, 
to the erosion of streams. Depressions without outlets abound and con- 
stitute a characteristic feature. A small number of them contain lake- 
lets, but the majority have been so far filled with marl and peat as to 
become converted into swamps. All varieties of the deposit are exhib- 
ited in the soil, which defies classification. The phrase gravelly clay 
would apply to most of it, but nearly every farm shows some unmixed 
clay, and in the town of Northwest, Williams county, is a tract of clean 
vellow sand. Large bowlders are most abundant on the higher land. 

The average depth of the deposit in the tract north of the Maumee 
river is not far from one hundred feet. In its original distribution, it 
probably lay as deep upon the hills as in the hollows, but within the 
circle of Lake action it has been so far leveled that its present surface is 
in great measure independent of the form of the underlying rock. This 
is especially the case near the present Lake, where the leveling forces 
have been longest at work, and at a few points on the limestone ridge, 
in western Lucas county, the drift has been entirely removed. The 
depth of the drift has been obtained at numerous points, and a large 
number of notes were taken in regard to it. While the present utility 
of these is not apparent, they may, at some time, be of value, and I 
have accordingly selected, in the following table, such as seem most 
worthy of preservation. Where the star (*) is affixed to the depth, 
it indicates that the rock was not reached ; but, as the explorations gen- 
erally ceascd when water was found, and as water is very commonly 
obtained from a gravel bed resting directly on the rock, it is presumable 
that most of the borings given terminated near the base of the drift. 
At West Jefferson, Metamora and Phillips’ Corners, however, the work was 
abandoned without obtaining water. 

30 
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Depth of Drift in Williams, Fulton and Lucas counties. 


Williams Centre........csscsescseoes Williams county ..saseon sarenn nen csecscece sevcscees 110* feet. 
Bryan...........0000 coseccees cesses nenne (6 nnnnsammnssnnsnnasenasnee (135?) 109° “ 
West Jefferson......cccsccsceeccsees ME annannnen sonnnunne senuanenn ossnnene 850“ 
Stryker ceesenonsunn sen snsnenaennennernen ME unnnen nun sunnnnarn senses sansan sanann 127°“ 
Lockport ..erusseasessenenorn scsvee nern MO nsssnnnsensen nensansnun senses nase 112% “ 
Archbald ........0.cccscecce coe ernennen Fulton county...... cccscsscscesescsvace senses coscesces 146 “ 
WauS€OD......seccsces cooseeses seveevees (6 nnennnnnnenunsnnen snunssmmansenanen sansne 166° “ 
Delta ......... cssceseee sosseesce anensenes “ Sennsemssanssnsnnnonsnnsen sansan asnanuene 8 “ 
Phillips’ Corners...........- cn... (4 unnnnosmsnnnansss sansansnn consesene neuen 150* “ 
Metamora 0.0.00. sseeveee snenan nenne DE FPFFRFRRERR \nssansn soncssanescees anaes 145% “ 
Fulton township...... .csccssse sees (( Nuevas covecesee annssn sansnnnnonense nuenen 80 * 
Richfield .........c0ccsecc cesses nennen Lucas county...aserson ccesceees ceases ences coseeencs 6 “ 
Tremainsville........... cssccsesseeees (6 nnanunsnunssensossnessnnssesnsnsen sannne 89“ 
Toledo, ..csccssccsecscee secses sescen senses ‘6 Na vaee sannnnssn coceseacceesevecs soneeoece 100 “ 
Oregon, 3 miles east of Toledo... (6 nsnosnnmsnnnnnasnuensen sasnsn senses sunnee so “ 


Since in its origin the Erie clay isa mass of glacial detritus, distrib- 
uted by water and icebergs, the examination of its components should 
tell something of the direction of the currents of ice and water by which 
they have been conveyed. A collection of bowlders, made at Toledo, at 
the foot of a bluff exhibiting thirty feet at the top of the deposit, com- 


prises the following rocks: 


No. of 
specimens. 

Limestone of Hamilton group......... cccscsces covcescocccscccscesesee senses cesses sonnnnnne 2 
“ (and 1 flint) of Corniferous grOUP .........scssccscees snnennnnn cosces soscee 10 
“ Of Waterlime group...... ccscccecs sscsccecs cncvee coscevace coceee anne aanannare 3 
“ IIudson river group........csseccssscces nennen sucess ces see cveee succes cos eecens 3 
“ Trenton group... ..eeresenseroanuen snanen snnensnnn nenn snnnonensnunnnsunann cones 10 
* NOE Identified ...........ccce cssececee snnnenene ssnnnssnnnannunsnnnsnnnn vee snasnsnne 11 
Black shale of Huron group? ..........sccscece scseee coscee cesses seceesees snseesscscnescecs 4 
Sandstone (red, white and Gray) .........sssssssccesceeces sannonnnn seceeases seeses nennen 14 
Silicious CONGIOMETALEC......... seruensen cosceececns concen sosces con snnnnnnen onnansnsn sansnanns 4 

Non-metamorphic ...... sassensen cesscecce cncceececees ceases eescenees sesecenes soccescesces cecess bl 
Chlorite SCHiSt.......0 cescecses scseneccecseene onnenn seeees Cosco cosees sense sans non snnsenunanne 1 
Quartzite (white, gray and flesh-colored)..........cccees secon seseas cee ceeeee snnnnnnrn 10 
Gneiss (gray to pink; less mica than hornblende)...........s00 vesssreee cesensees 26 
Greenstone ...... cccsceccscce cesscsees snnunonsn snnununsn snannn seeeee segeae senses Seneeesee sosseus . 9 

Metamorphic and intruded...... .csssccesssseccse secces nnsennnn sonnennen sronannen sosesenss 46 

Total .......ssccsccoscssscces seeteeseseee seenen sescee seeces snnnen ceases epsecsecs ceases nenn 107 
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In a handful of fine gravel, obtained in well-boring from near the bot- 
tom of the clay, at Toledo, were found: 





Limestone pebbles............ cscessesecscses sosceesecees snnnnnann cacnee tes snnnnnnsn ceases tosees 104 
Black shale......... .ccccnssccce ccccscccscene cones cesees cesses setect seenee soesce seaces cesses senses 5 
Sandstone and flint........cccccvccscece coeccsee scenes sectes conten coneeeees sovcesees senses seeses 5 

114 

Metamorphic ......... cece ceceeececceeceecen scenes seceeeees manner sennnunns sacerscecess annnnc nee 29 

Total .........c00 csceccscs ccsccccse coccencen ceseceecs coesceces seceeeees cntecs seeeences senses 143 


A series of small pebbles from the surtace of the unmodified Erie clay, 
near Edgerton, Williams county, comprises : 





CHET t...... ccc ece ccecee ceccecece cececenee ceenee nennen tenensese seeeeeees seeeeeees san teuees tenses susanne 24 
LIMESTONE? «0... ceece cee sec cosccncece nennen nnnune sascesees seeeeeens nanann snnsan nennen ences sent 19 
Non-metamorphic ... .eusersosssesonnsnnunnon sensceeee sevean seeene son snnnnn osees senses teeneeees 43 
(Juartzite 0.0... .ccccc vececs covcsencecevece secvas ceseee senses hauen coneeeeel oosees ace cee ann ceases eee 22 
CANEIBSOI ........5 sennnoene snannnnnn conces ceeees soeeee seeterccnsene saeeee seeaeses serseeees soseneees 90 
Metamorphic ............00ccscececcecee sense cosee nennen coe apececece ssteeeees sesscesee sce eueees 112 
Total... .......00 cscccescceten cence costes sotesecees senses ann annen seceen scenes eeccee anne nn 155 


In each case, care was taken to avoid the unconscious selection of con- 
spicuous specimens, and to make the collections fair representatives of 
the beds from which they were derived. Reducing them to percentages. 


for comparison, we have: 
Percent. Per cent. 


non-meta- meta- 

morphic. morphic. 
Edgerton, top of Erie clay .......c.ccccceccceee ceceneeee cee cneseeess 28 72 
Toledo, upper 30° eet of Erie clay... ccccccssessesesseecsseeees 57 43 
Toledo, near base of Erie clay ......... cc ce eceecececaeseeees ences 80 20 


These figures give numerical expression to a fact that has been con- 
firmed by the inspection of the surface over large areas, and of the lower 
portions at many points—the fact that the Laurentian rocks predominate 
over the ordinary sedimentary in the upper portions, while the reverse is 
true in the lower, and the intermediate parts present a gradation. When 
a gravel bed occurs at the base of the deposit, it is usually, though not 
invariably, made up entirely of fragments, little worn, of the rock on 
which it rests. 

Having now presented the principal facts that my examinations have 
clicited, it remains to consider the history to which they pertain. I 


*These pebbles presented only silicious skeletons, all the soluble portions having 
been dissolved away; perhaps some had in this way entirely disappeared. 
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conceive that the sequence of events in the Maumee valley has been 
somewhat as follows: 

The ice sheet that at one time covered the entire district, not only 
removed all antecedent superficial materials, but changed the details at 
least of the rock surface, and left its own track as the convenient and 
inevitable starting point for the study of the drift changes. As the 
limits of the glacier were contracted, by whatever cause, its lower mar- 
gin occupied successively every portion of its former bed, depositing 
upon it such material as the glacier plowed up and transported. During 
some portion of this recession, the margin was washed by a deep body 
of quiet water,* which floated off sections of the glacier, with its hetero- 
geneous detritus frozen in them, and at the same time carried in suspen- 
sion some of the finest ground material. It thus assumed the distribu- 
tion of the whole material, save such coarse fragments as, being freshly 
torn up, had not yet become imbedded in the ice. Where this was the 
case, the deposition of the iceberg drift (Erie clay) commenced imme- 
diately after the retirement of the glacier, and either directly on the 
glaciated rock surface, or on a thin ground moraine of material but little 
removed from its parent bed. These conditions maintained, as I believe, 
while the ice front was retreating across the Maumee country. When 
the accumulation of the Erie clay began there, the icebergs that dropped 
it were broken from the adjacent margin of an ice field that bore 
souvenirs of a journey across many miles of limestones and shales, as 
well as other miles of gneiss and quartzite. As it continued, the margin 
sradually receded northward, until, when the currents ceased to float the 
icebegs thither, the parent glacier had become nearly restricted to the 
area of metamorphic ro¢ks. 

When from a temporary or partial suspension of the causes which 
contracted the ice mass, it was permitted for a time to reoccupy areas 
once deserted, whatever iceberg drift had accumulated there was pushed 


* The rise of the ocean, if accompanied by no cljmatal change, may have directly 
caused the diminution of the iccfield ; for whatever portion of it became so sub- 
merged as to be supported by the water, would be broken off and floated away. That 
such an explanation is not of general application, seems proved, however, by the 
subaerial deposits, (peat, &c.,) that intervene in southern Ohio, between two beds of 
wlacio-aqueous origin. 

It is noteworthy that no proof has yet been found in north-western Ohio of this 
interval in the progress of glacial phenomena. The negative evidence afforded by 
several hundred wells, though liable to be overthrown by a single affirmative fact, 
must still be allowed considerable weight, and warrants the suggestion that northern 
Ohio may still have retained its ice-cloak, while the Ohio valley was covered, for a 
time, by vegetable and animal life. 
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‘ard to form a terminal moraine, and this was afterwards covered, in 
mon with the adjacent land, by other detritus of the same character. 


POST-GLACIAL EPOCH. 


a the final removal of the sea or ocean beneath which the Erie clay 
deposited, a body of water still remained in the great Lake basins. 
rever that removal was eflected, considerable vertical movements of 
land must have been involved, and these did not cease with that 
it, but have continued, either at intervals or perpctually, to the 
ent time. Their effect on the Lake basin has been to so elevate 
depress its rim at various points, that, not only has the elevation of 
outlet been frequently changed, but it has even been transferred 
point to point of the low rim. In some cases these changes have 
effected very slowly, and in others with comparative rapidity. In 
ntervals of reposc, the waves have marked beach lines on the shores 
e successive water stages, some of which have been above and others 
vr the present levels of the various lakes. How many of these 
res have been formed cannot certainly be announced, for such as 
been subsequently submerged must, in most cases, have been oblit- 
1 by the leveling action to which soft materials are subjected in 
yw water. The beaches that are preserved on any shore represent 
sending series of maxima of water level on that shore,—just as the 
lines of a coast do not mark all the storms that have raged against 
t only a limited series, of which each was more powerful than any 
iave succeeded it. Hence, in speaking of the beaches in order as 
first,” “sccond,” &e., I would not be understood to assert that no 
may have been formed before the upper, or that the others represent 
interrupted temporal succession. 
Maumee valley is well adapted to the display of these beaches, 
on its easy slopes they are so broadly separated that they can be 
without confusion, and in its soft drift they were inevitably 
2d at every stage of the water’s lingering. Four shore lines above 
esent are distinguished. The first marks a water level at 220 feet, 
‘ond at 195 feet, and the third at 170 feet above the Lake, while 
irth records a slow descent from 90 feet to 65 or 60. 
t and north of the first beach—that is, above it—the Erie clay lies 
urbed, with the rolling surface it received from the unequal heap- 
the iceberg loads of which it is largely composed. Upon such a 
: the results of shore action could not escape notice, and the evi- 
»f its absence is not merely negative in its character. I feel war- 
* santed in saying that from the north-west corner of the state to the 
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upper beach, (a horizontal distance of twenty miles with a fall of 200 
feet), the waters of the glacial sea did not linger in their descent. 

The Upper Beach consists in this region of a single bold ridge of sand, 
pursuing a remarkably straight course in a north-east and south-west 
direction, and crossing portions of Defiance, Williams and Fulton coun- 
ties. It passes just west of Hicksville and Bryan; while Williams Centre, 
West Unity and Fayette are built upon it. When Lake Erie stood at 
this level it was merged at the north with Lake Huron. Its south-west 
shore crossed Hancock, Putnam, Allen and Van Wert counties, and 
stretched north-west, in Indiana, nearly to Fort Wayne. The north- 
western shore line, leaving Ohio near the south line of Defiance county, 
is likewise continued in Indiana, and the two converge at New Haven, 
xix miles east of Fort Wayne. They do not, however, unite, but, instead, 
become parallel, and are continued as the sides of a broad water-course, 
through which the great Lake basin then discharged its surplus waters 
south-westward into the valley of the Wabash river, and thence to the 
Mississippi. At New Haven this channel is not less than a mile anda 
half broad, and has an average depth of twenty feet, with sides and bot- 
tom of drift. For twenty-five miles this character continues and there 
is no notable fall. Three miles above Huntington, Ind., however, the 
drift bottom is replaced by a floor of Niagara limestone, and the descent 
westward becomes comparatively quite rapid. At Huntington the valley 
is walled, on one side at least, by rock in situ. In the eastern portion of 
this ancient river-bed, the Maumee and its branches have cut channels 
fifteen to twenty-five feet deep, without meeting the underlying lime- 
stone. Most of the interval from Fort Wayne to Huntington is occupied 
by a marsh, over which meanders the Little river, an insignificant stream, 
whose only claim to the title of river seems to lie in the magnitude of the 
deserted channel of which it is sole occupant. At Huntington, the Wabash 
emerges from a narrow cleft of its own carving, and takes possession of 
the broad trough to which it was once but a humble tributary. The 
limestone above Huntington is the rocky rim or dam which determined 
the altitute of the overflow at this point, and is 170 feet above the present 
level of Lake Erie. Above it, the stream must have resembled the De- 
troit, bearing a smooth surface, but with enough current to excavate its 
soft bottom somewhat deeply where the marsh and prairie of the Little 
river are now spread; below, it was more comparable to the Niagara at 
Buflalo, where it rushes over the outcrop of the Corniferous limestone 
At Fort Wayne, the St. Joseph and St. Mary’s contributed their waters. 
Their mouths were fifty feet higher than now, and the flood-plains of 
gravel and sand which they then formed, now flank their valleys as ter- 
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races, and can be traced for forty miles toward their sources. When they 
were united by the retiring of the Lake, but slight cause was needed to 
turn them eastward along the level bottom of the deserted channel, and 
they have now cut their beds so deeply in the drift, that the highest 
freshets do not connect them with the Little river. 

In addition to its general interest, the fact of this ancient south- 
westerly lake-discharge is an important element in the study of the 
nature of the changes, in virtue of which the lakes have stood at so many 
different levels since the ice period. The water which formed these 
beaches, and discharged through this channel, could not have been an 
arm of the ocean, but must have been containcd by a solid barrier. To 
restore these conditions now, we would necd not merely to fill the gorge 
at Niagara, and renew the escarpment at Lewiston, but to construct on 
that escarpment a retaining wall 170 feet-high and many miles in length ; 
and the task of preventing an outflow by way of Lake Michigan and 
the Illinois river would be no less stupendous. The conclusion cannot 
be avoided that the Wabash outlct is now, in its relation to the other 
parts of the great rim, not less than 170 fect higher than it then was. 

The more general conclusion that the system of raised beaches signify 
a succession of flexures of the carth’s surface, rather than the successive 
stages of subsidence due to the gradual removal of a barrier of tide water, 
or the gradual wear of a barricr of stone,* does not rest on this single 
fact. The waters of Lake Michigan have at one time found outlet, 
through the Desplaines and Illinois valleys, to the Mississippi, and Prof. 
A. Winchell reports a long-deserted channel through which Lake Superior 
has discharged directly into Lake Michigan.f The highest beach at the 
head of Lake Michigan has an elevation of but 65 feet above the level of 
Lake Erie, while Prof. Winchell mentions a water line on Mackinac 
Island 200 feet higher; and there is everywhere such discrepancy between 
the series of beaches at widely separated localitics that their identification 
cannot be determined from a simple comparison of altitudes., There is 


® Prof. L. Agassiz refers beach-marked changes of level on Lake Superior to upheavals 
in connection with dykes. (L. Sup., its Physical Character, &c., 1850, p. 415.) 

Dr. J. S. Newberry says: ‘‘ We can readily imagine that local changes of level in 
the land have not only greatly affected the breadth of water surface in the lake basin, 
but have perhaps in some instances produced what we have supposed to be proofs of 
great and general elevations of the water level, which are, in fact, only indications of 
a local rise of the land.” (Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. IX.) 

Compare also the remarks of Prof. E. Andrews, of Chicago, in the Transactions of 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences, Vol. II., pp. 13-14. 

t Troy meeting of the American Association, 1870, as reported in the American 
Naturalist, Vol. IV., p. 505. 
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evidence that Lake Ontario, at Rochester, N. Y., has stood seventy feet 
lower than it does now. A submerged, vertical cliff of corniferous lime- 
stone that Prof. Winchell saw near Thunder Bay Island,* suggests that 
a former beach of upper Lake Huron may there lie ninety feet under 
water. Some features—to be described below—of the coast of Lake Erie, 
near Toledo, seem to warrant the conjecture that the last movement of 
the watcr there was an advance. And, finally, Mr. G. R. Stuntz has 
been led, by facts that appear entirely adequate, to the conclusion that 
the shores of Lake Supcrior are either sinking at its upper end, or rising 
at the lower, so that its beach lines are now being carried further west.t 

While these facts abundantly prove that a simple theory of gradual 
drainage, by the elevation en masse of the lake regions, is entirely inade- 
quate, they are too fragmentary to define clearly the general synchronism 
and sequence of the local movements to which they testify. Neverthe- 
less, it is something to have learned that the writhing of the surface of 
our earth, which has in the ages so many times remapped the continents, 
has also been the great immediate cause of the transformations of the 
great lakes, and that, continuing through the latest distinguishable 
geological epoch, and its prolongation the historical, it has not now ceased. 
We may read once mıore in this the lesson, which modern science teaches 
in somany ways, that the present is but the continuation of the past; 
that geology, as well as history, is now enacting; and that it is only 
because of the brevity of the time allowed us for comparison that nature 
secms to have reached or approximated an equilibrium.} 

The Second Beach lies but twenty-five feet lower than the first, and 
runs parallel to it across Defiance county, and a portion of Williams. 
In the neighborhood of Hicksville and Farmers’ Centre, which are 
located upon it, it consists of a single sand ridge, resembling the upper 
in size and character. Further north it diminishes in height, and grad- 
ually changes to a low step on the plain with no accumulation of sand, 
and is not easily traced far beyond Bryan. Its disappearance is due to 
the protection which this part of the coast reccived from a peninsula 
stretching southward from Michigan and occupying the central part of 


* Rept. on Geol. of Michigan, 1860, p. 62. 
f Recent Geol. Changes in N. W. Wisconsin, Proc. Am. Ass. , 1869, p. 205. 
tIn the discussion of these facts cited by Mr. Gilbert, and others of similar char- 
acter, it should be remembered that the retreating glacier must have, for ages, con- 
stituted an ice dain that obstructed the natural lines of drainage, and may have main- 
tained a high surface level in the water-basin which succeeded it. This subject will 
be referred to again in the general discussion of the Drift, which will form part of 


another volume. 
J.SN, 
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Fulton county. When the water first arrived at this stage, it is proba- 
ble that this area presented a broad shoal, over which beach sand was 
accumulated. As successive portions were brought to the surface of the 
water, the lighter sand was caught by the wind and tossed into dunes 
precisely similar to those whose formation can be watched on modern 
beaches. Prof. Andrews, of Chicago, in a valuable paper, to which I 
have already had occasion to refer, describes the sand accumulations of 
Lake Michigan, modern and ancient, and develops the conditions of their 
production essentially as follows: “It is a function of waves breaking 
against a shore to roll, and slightly lift sand and other materials too 
heavy to be taken into suspension. When they co-operate with a cur- 
rent, sand is transferred by them along the shore, but this transfer takes 
place only within the limited depth at which the wave-force can lift 
sand. Where a current, having followed the shore, turns from it, the 
sand cannot follow, and an accumulation is the result. On the other 
hand, where a current sets toward the shore, and, dividing, passes to the 
right and left, it carries off material, but brings none, and the shore is, 
in consequence, eaten away by the waves.” These are but special cascs 
of the general law that wherever the shore current is accelerated the 
waves cut away whatever oppose them, and wherever it is retarded they 
accumulate sand. It is only at points of accumulation—where the land 
is encroaching upon the water—that dunes occur. No one who has 
approached Chicago by rail from the east, can have failed to notice, at 
the head of Lake Michigan, the tract of drifting sand, rising in suc- 
cessive billowy swells, with interspersed ponds and lagoons, and with 
a straggling growth of oak and pine. This tract is the immediate crea- 
tion of the waves, currents and winds, and is constantly extending its 
limits lakeward. The sand hills of the ‘‘ oak openings ”’ district, in Ful- 
ton county, originated in the same manner, from sand moving southward 
along the old coast. Its lagoons have been filled with sand and vegetable 
mold and converted into marshes and prairics. Its hills have become 
somewhat more rounded in outline, and their sand yields to the wind 
only at the most exposed points; but their arboreal vegetation is still 
exclusively of oak, and it is only upon the flatter portions that these can 
be said to flourish. 

The sands which form the several beach ridges have been derived im- 
mediately from the sorting of the heterogeneous drift. The finer material 
was deposited in deeper water, forming what may properly be called Lacus- 
trine clays. These beds are nearly level and quite free from gravel, and 
generally constitute the surface of the country between the beaches. 
Betweer the second and third, however, some of the higher points of the 
gravelly Erie clay were not covered by them. 
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The Third Beach, like the first, is marked only by a simple ridge of 
sand, or, in places, of fine gravel. Crossing the Michigan boundary 
near the east line of Fulton county, it takes, at first, a southerly course, 
but soon curves so far to the west as to reach the south line somewhat 
west of the middle. Continuing its south-westerly course across a por- 
tion of Henry county, it again turns south in Defiance, and reaches the 
Maumee at Independence, four miles below Defiance. At this point it 
was formed on the summit of a ridge of Erie clay, to which I have 
already referred as a glacial moraine, and west of it a land-locked bay 
stretched up the Maumee valley. 

What I have designated the Fourth shore-line is a broad belt of sand, 
covering the slope from an altitude of 90 fect down to one of 60 feet, or 
even lower. It is chiefly in the form of dunes, covered by “oak open- 
ings,” but along the lower margin the sand is leveled, and merges grad- 
ually with the lacustrine clay, which stretches in an unbroken sheet to 
the present Lake. It seems probable that this accumulation took place 
during a gradual subsidence of the water from 90 to 65 or 60 feet. The 
boundaries of this belt are by no means so definite as they have to be 
represented in mapping, but the limits that I have traced [Sce Map of 
Raised Beaches] will not far misrepresent its area in Lucas and Fulton 
counties. 

The existing shore of the Lake is guarded, within the limits of Lucas 
county, by a simple ridge of sand. The underlying clay slopes lakeward 
at a nearly uniform rate of five feet per mile. Upon this the sand ridge 
rests at a distance of from one to one and a half miles from the main 
shore, so that its base is six or cight feet below the water level. 


Fig. A.—Showing the relation of the protective beach to the shore of Lake Erie in 
Oregon, Lucas Co. (Vertical scale 20 times the horizontal.) 


d Le 





In fig. A, c represents the ancient lacustrine clay; c’, the clay or mud 
now depositing ; J. e., the water of Lake Erie; 6, the sand beach; m, the 
marsh or lagoon that stretches to the mainland, m. !. The top of the 
ridge averages but three or four feet above the water, and at numerous 
points fails to reach the surface at all. From its western extremity, 
Cedar Point, a bar appears to be extending slowly toward Turtle island. 
The water is now shallower on that line than within Maumee bay, and 
it is not improbable that Turtle island is the remnant of a previous high 
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bar, though men who have been familiar with the coast for twenty years 
report no change. 

It is noteworthy that the small streams which enter Maumce bay 
occupy, near their mouths, larger channels than it seems natural that 
they should have opened under the existing conditions. One of them 
was examined in detail, with measurements, and may serve as an ex- 
ample. 

Ten Mile creek (Ottawa river of some maps,) drains a strip of flat 
country thirty miles long, and with an average width of six miles. Of 
the lower half of its course the bed is entirely of drift clay, as are its 
banks everywhere. Slack-water begins seven miles from the mouth, 
near Tremainsville. A half mile from the mouth it presents a water 
surface of sixty rods. The main channel is central, with a medial depth 
of fifteen fect, and a width of four rods. Its margins are about seven 
feet under water, and from them up to the banks the slope is gradual. 
The change at present, in progress here, secms to be that the waves are 
cutting into the low clay banks, and, with the removed material, con- 
tracting the margins of the channel. The upper half of the slack-water 
valley is occupied by a marsh continuous with the bottom land above, 
through which the water channel is but twenty feet broad and six deep. 
There is every appearance that this marsh is encroaching on the open 
water, and that the channel below, being larger than the creck requires, 
is being filled with its sediment. 

If we suppose that the present water level of the upper end of Lake Erie 
was immediately preceded by a lower level, we have an easy explanation 
of these phenomena, for with lower outlets the streams would readily 
excavate the channels they are now engaged in filling. The same hypo- 
thesis may help to solve another problem. It is shown in Prof. Hall’s 
report on the geology of New York, that the crest of the ridge through 
which the Niagara has cut its gorge, is thirty-cight feet above Lake Erie. 
The fall of the water line through these thirty-eight feet was necessarily 
very slow—so slow that it cannot have failed to record in beach lines its 
progress. But in Lucas county no beach lines can be traced within this 
vertical distance, and on West Sister island the perfect preservation of 
glacial striz on exposed coasts at all heights up to thirty feet, afford posi- 
tive evidence that the line of beach action has not slowly traversed them. 
So we must look for the record of this work considerably above, or some- 
what below the present coast, though present data do not indicate which 
is the more probable position. 

The only fossil remains that I have to report from the superficial 
deposits are of mastodon, and all post-glacial. The deep swamps of 
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north-western Williams county, which have been slowly accumulating 
marl and peat ever since the close of the ice period, cannot fail, when 
these deposits are dug into, to yield many specimens. None have been 
found there as yet, but a few bones were exhumed some years since in an 
adjoining county of Indiana, from a swamp of the same system. In the 
past summer (1870) a partial skeleton was obtained from a swamp of the 
same antiquity in Auglaize county. It was discovered in Clay township, 
two and a half miles east of the village of St. Johns, by farmers engaged 
in running a broad ditch through the swamp. The depth of the swamp 
at that point is cight feet, of which the upper third is of peat, and the 
remainder, so far as shown, of marl or marly clay. The bones were 
found in natural juxtaposition, and in such shape as to leave no question 
that the animal was mired and died in the place where he was found. 
The doubts that have recently been expressed as to the post-glacial exist- 
ence of the mastodon, led me to examine this point with great care, and 
I state the conclusion without reservation. The lower halves of the legs 
were nearly upright, and in proper relative position, though somewhat 
sprawled. The bones of the feet were perfectly preserved, together with 
the distal portions of the lower shaft bones. The upper ends of these 
bones were somewhat decomposed. The humeri and femora, also poorly 
preserved, lay nearly horizontal at their respective legs, and the bones 
of the body and head lay, in a crushed and fragmentary condition, along 
the same level, about eighteen inches below the surface. Ribs, vertebre, 
tusks and teeth were in proper place, and the latter were well enough 
preserved to identify the specimen as an adult and rather large indi- 
vidual of mastodon giganteus. The legs, being thrust into the mud, were 
best preserved. The body, exposed to the air, decomposed rapidly, and 
let the bones fall to the surface of the bog, where they were but partially 
protected. The overlying peat has been formed since the deposition of 
the skeleton, and might be taken as the measure of its antiquity, were 
the accumulation still progressing at its average rate. This however is 
not the case; the swamp, before drainage, had become so firm as to be 
sparsely covered by trees, and the rate of filling would, of course, dimin- 
ish as the work verged on completion. There can be no question, how- 
ever, that the creature lived and died long after the deposition of the 
drift on which the marsh deposits rest. 

Iam informed by Dr. J. B. Trembley, of Toledo, that a tooth of a mas- 
todon was obtained from a marsh in Springfield, Lucas county. I was 
unable to ascertain the precise locality, but all the marshes of that town 
date from the formation of the lowest and most recent of the raised 
beaches; and it is almost certain that the tooth is not less recent than 
they. 








CHAPTER XXII. 


GEOLOGY OF WILLIAMS COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Williams county lies entirely within the broad, shallow valley that is 
drained by the Maumec river. In common with the adjacent counties 
north of that river, its surface has a general slope to the south-east ; and 
the highest land in this portion of the state is in the township of North- 
west, where the general surface lies from 400 to 450 feet above the water 
of Lake Erie, while a few hills rise fifty feet higher. The opposite corner 
of the county is three hundred feet lower, the descent being gentle, and, 
with one notable exception, uniform throughout. This exception is occa- 
sioned by a ridge which crosses, in a north-east and south-west direction, 
just east of the St. Joseph river. Its geological aspects have already been 
noticed in the preceding chapter. Topographically, it is a mere swell on 
the surface of the plain, six or eight miles broad at the base, with a 
maximum height of fifty fect, and not differing in superficial characters 
from the adjacent country. All of the country west of this ridge is 
drained by the St. Joseph river, which flows south-westward to join the 
Maumee at Fort Wayne, Indiana. East of the ridge, the water is collected 
by Bean creek, which crosses the south-east corner of the county, and 
flows southward to the Maumee at Defiance. The small streams rise in 
the main from perennial springs, and are lively and clear, and the beds 
of all the streams are carved entirely in the drift. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The indurated rocks, being everywhere covered by a heavy bed of drift, 
have been reached in this county only by boring, and this at but one 
place. A well drilled for oil at Stryker, after traversing 129 feet of drift, 
met the Huron shale with a thickness of 68 feet, and underlaid by lime- 
stone. Combining this record with the railroad levels, the base of the 
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MAP OF WILLIAMS COUNTY. 
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Huron shale is shown to be here fifty feet below the level of Lake Erie. 
Comparing this, again, with the altitude of the same.horizon, at various 
points along the Maumee river, it appears that its dip is to the north, or 


north-west, at the rate of seven or eight feet to the mile. 


In adjacent 


portions of Michigan the dip, so far as known, is in the same direction ; 
and it is hence presumed to be continuous through the unexplored inter- 
val. There is reason to believe, too, that the gradual rise of the country 
toward the north-west is accompanied by a corresponding and equal 
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acclivity of the rock surface. It follows, as probable, that the higher land 
is underlaid by five hundred feet of strata superior to the base of the 
Huron shale; and that the upper portion of this mass belongs to the 
next succeeding group, the Waverly. The lower margin of the Huron 
shale is in every direction beyond the limits of Williams county. 

The stratigraphical data are so unsatisfactory that the map of the 
county has been made to represent, instead, the features of the surface 
geology, which, in their relation to the distribution of soils, are of more 
interest and importance. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY AND SOILS. 


The general considerations involved in the surface geology of this and 
adjoining counties, are given in the preceding chapter, to which the 
reader is referred. It remains to consider the geology of the soils, which 
are, of course, independent of the underlying rocks, and referable exclu- 
sively to the drift. They are divided into two somewhat marked prov- 
inces by the upper beach ridge. This enters from Defiance county at 
Williams Centre, and, passing with a nearly straight course just west of 
Bryan and Pulaski, and through West Unity, crosses into Fulton county 
a half mile north of the “ Fulton line.”* Its soil is sandy, and in places 
objectionably Hght on the summit of the ridge, but the eastern slope 
affords everywhere a rich and highly-prized sandy loam, which shades 
gradually into the clay loam of the plain. Easy drainage, casy tillage, 
and the advantage of building sites at once pleasant and salubrious, led 
to the early occupation of this land, and it now bears prominently the 
visible marks of prosperity. A second ridge, lying a mile east of the 
other, and running from the south line to Bryan, presents similar char- 
acters ; and some sand ridges lying east of West Unity, may be included 
in the same category. 

West of the upper beach the surface consists of unmodified Erie clay, 
and the soils present all the variety of that heterogencous deposit. The 
major part is a yellow or buff clay, with enough sand and gravel to render 
it arable and permeable. Patches of unmixed clay are frequent, but 
small; and, though sometimes friable, are more commonly very adhesive 
and difficult of management. Except in swales, the accumulation of 


* The Fulton line was at one time considered as the southern boundary of Michigan, 
and serves to commemorate the disturbance, known as the Toledo war, that arose 
concerning it. It extends from the eastern limit of Lucas county west to the Indiana 
jine, and, as it separates two independent and discrepant surveys, has been adopted 
at numerous points as township or county boundary. In Williams county, it divides 
the north tier of towns from the middle. 
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mold is inconsiderable, but the soil is retentive of vegetable manures, 
and gives a good return for their application. Carbonate of lime was 
originally very abundant, and remains on the more level portions, but 
appears to have been washed from the slopes. Sand is rarely predomi- 
nant, but in Northwest a tract of two or three miles area is covered 
by a clean yellow sand. It has for the most part a sub-soil of clay so 
ncar the surface as to render the land valuable, but near Nettle Lake is 
deep and light. The country generally is rolling or undulating, and 
abounds with deep marshes, in which are extensive deposits of marl and 
peat or muck. 

Along the 8t. Joseph river, and appearing alternately on the opposite 
banks, is a strip of flat, sandy land, nearly identical in character with 
the bottom land that forms the immediate bank of the river. It is, in 
fact, an ancient bottom, or flood-plain, of the St. Joseph, formed when its 
current was checked by lake water standing at the height of the upper 
beach. At Edgerton this deposit has a depth of forty feet, and its extreme 
width is about one mile. It can be traced northward as far as Pioneer, 
but above there is not distinguishable from the present bottom. Like 
most river bottoms, it forms a valuable soil, and is not subject to the dis- 
advantage of occasional overflow. 

East of the beach ridges, and between them, the plain is of a rich, 
friable clay loam, entirely stoneless, and varied near the ridges by streaks 
of sandy loam. It 1s formed of fine material derived from the Erie clay, 
and spread smoothly by lake currents. Lying so nearly level that the 
water of rains runs off but slowly, it has accumulated a rich store of 
vegetable mold, and needs but thorough drainage to develop its wealth. 
This covers the greater part of Pulaski, Brady and Springfield, but in 
the latter towns are some slight swells exhibiting the gravelly clay of 
the western portion of the county—truncated knolls of the Erie clay that 
were not covered by the lacustrine deposits. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 
MUCK, MARL, AND BOG-IRON ORE. 


Of the marshes and swales that abound on the surface of the unmodi- 
fied drift, and especially west of the St. Joseph river, a large number are 
without natural drainage. The rain water than has run into them has 
escaped by evaporation, leaving behind whatever material it brought 
from the surrounding slopes, the greater part being clay and carbonate 
of lime. The presence of the latter in solution in the water led to an 
abundance of molluscan life, by which a portion of it was converted into 
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the form of shells, producing the common shell marl. This is mingled 
in all proportions with clay, and is to be found in all but the shallowest 
basins. Overit,and representing chronologicallythe period during which 
vegetation has covered the marsh, is a deposit of muck or peat, usually 
still in process of formation. Interstratified with the marl have been 
found beds of bog iron ore, but as yet none of sufficient magnitude to be 
of economic importance. Their quality is untested. 

The muck is at present the most valuable, as well as the most accessi- 
ble, of the marsh products; for there is little of the rolling land that 
will not be improved by the use of vegetable manure. It has been so 
little probed that no estimate of its amount is practicable, but there can 
be no doubt that it will supply the demand for agricultural use for many 
generations. The accumulation of marl is equally great, though no 
heavy beds will be available until deep drainage shall have been resorted 
to for the reclamation of the marshes. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Williams county contains no stone quarry, and the great depth of the 
drift forbids the hope that one may be discovered. In the northern and 
eastern towns bowlders have sufficed for the foundations of farm-houses, 
but most of the land east of the lake ridges lacks even these. 

In brick-making little has been attempted. Probably few towns are 
without a suitable clay; but the best results are to be expected from the 
lacustrine clays and sands in the neighborhood of the lake beaches. 
Lime has been burned in small amount, by consumers, from the marl of 
the marshes, but its manufacture in quantity for architectural and agri- 
cultural uses has not yet been undertaken, and can hardly be conducted 
with profit until other interests shall have induced the drainage neces- 
sary to render the marl accessible in large quantity. How lime so pro- 
duced will compare in quality and cost with that now imported from 
neighboring counties, cannot be predicted, but it is not improbable that 
the county will at some future day manufacture its own lime. 


PETROLEUM. 


The decided northward and westward dip of the rocks of the vicinity 
is plainly indicated by the various outcrops and well records, and leaves 
little expectation that the essential condition of an arched receiver will 
be realized in the indurated rocks.* It is not impossible, however, that 











*The essential geological conditions for a valuable accumulation of oil are: Ist, 
an oil-producing rock; 2d, an overlying receptacle, covered by (3d), an impervious 
roof in the form (4th), of an arch or dome. 
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accumulations of rock-oil exist at the base of the drift. The subjacent 
black shale is highly bituminous, and is the recognized source, in other 
districts, of valuable collections of oil. Beds of gravel are common at the 
base of the blue clay, and any of these that is isolated, and completely 
covered by the impervious clay, 80 as to be traversed by no water-current, 
is a suitable reservoir for the reception of oil. With the thorough 
probing to which the drift is being subjected for water, the probability 
of the discovery of such a reservoir is constantly diminishing; but, should 
one be found, it is well to understand that no exploration below the drift 
will avail for its development. 


WATER. 


The entire subterranean water supply is from the sand and gravel 
beds of the Erie clay. Where the country is rolling, springs abound 
along the streams, and nearly everywhere water can be cheaply obtained 
by boring. In the western and northern parts shallow wells, ten to 
twenty feet deep, generally suffice, but in the remainder a depth of fifty 
feet is not unusual, and many wells exceed one hundred feet. 

The famous Artesian wells of the Maumee valley, the first of which 
were made at Bryan, in 1842, have their source in the Erie clay. They 
have now become so numerous, and the search for them has been so gen- 
eral, that their distribution in this and the adjoining counties is pretty 
well defined, and some explanation thereof may be given. They are 
found in a belt of country which, in common with the other geological 
features of the vicinity, has a north-east and south-west trend. Its 
western limit is the more definite, and through Defiance county and 
the southern part of Williams, follows close to the upper beach line; the 
belt then bears more to the east, and terminates in Gorham, Fulton 
county. Its width varies from two to ten miles, and seems to be affected 
by the proximity of a deep-cutting stream, as the Maumee river or the 
lower course of Bean creek. 


Fia. B.—Ideal section, to illustrate the distribution of Artesian Wells in Wil- 
liams county. 
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The annexed cut, Fig. B, gives an ideal section of the Erie clay when 
crossed by the belt of Artesian wells. The beds of sand are sometimes 
isolated and dry, and sometimes connected in broad systems through 
which water percolates, following the descent of the land. West of the 
upper ridge it finds its way to the surface at many points, forming 
springs along the streams; and the water in neighboring deep wells 
rises no higher, or but little higher than these springs. East of the 
ridge, the unbroken Lacustrine clay cuts off the discharge through 
springs as far as the nearest deep-cutting stream. This taps the sand- 
beds and lowers the head for some distance, but the sand through which 
the water seeps affords sufficient resistance to maintain an artesian 
head near the ridge. The discharge, though copious, is sensibly limited. 
Every new fountain well diminishes the flow of those near it; and, as 
the number of wells in a locality increases, the head is lowered. Iam 
informed by Mr. Hess, a well-borer of Bryan, that in that place it has 
fallen about three feet in the past seventeen years, so that many wells 
which originally flowed, now have to be furnished with pumps. 

The source of this ever-welling water, artesian and otherwise, is, of 
course, higher than the discharge, and, consequently, west of the lake 
ridges. Its perennial flow suggests a distant reservoir, while the small 
percentage of its mineral constituents and their variable character, point 
to one near at hand. The superficial, yellow portion of the Erie clay is, 
in great part, permeable, and, storing a portion of the water that falls 
on it, yields it gradually to the underlying sand-beds wherever it 
touches them. This, the ordinary explanation of springs rising from 
the drift, seems to me quite adequate to account for the supply of these 
wells.* 

The mineral impurities of {he well and spring water of the country are 
as variable as the constitution of the clay from which they are derived. 
No analyses have been made, butthe general facts are appreciable to the 
senses. The usual earthy carbonates, constituting it “hard” water, are 
always present, though not often in great amount. Oxide of iron, accom- 
panied by sulphydric acid, is very common, and frequently in consider- 
able force, giving a yellow coating to the spouts and troughs that convey 
the water. <A few wells, in various localities, afford what is called “ bitter 
water.” This is rendered noxious, and, fortunately, at the same time 
unpalatable, by the presence of an iron alum, or perhaps copperas. One 


® It was reported some years ago that fishes issued with the artesian water of Bryan. 
As it is not said to occur now, as the account was discredited by many citizens of 
Bryan at the time, and as it is inherently improbable, it is not deemed important to 
discuss the matter. 
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well is worthless, from the presence of a gaseous hydro-carbon, and I am 
told that one or two others are tainted by the same. 


STRYKER MINERAL WATER. 


In 1865 a well was commenced in Stryker, under the superintendence 
of Mr. William Sheridan, of that place, in search of oil. With some 
intervals, the work was continued until 1867, when it was abandoned, a 
depth of 860 feet having been attained. More recently, attention has 
been attracted to a heavily charged mineral water that was met in lime- 
stone, probably of the Hamilton group, at a depth of 230 feet. In Feb- 
ruary, 1870, an analysis was made by Prof. S. H. Douglass, of the University 
of Michigan, with the following result: 


Analysis of Stryker Mineral Water. 





Grains per 
gall. (231 in.) 
of water. 
Chlorid of Magmesium.............cccscsscecscessceesee esses sesseeeee sseeesees nennen 118.96 
“ SOdiUM ....4. cesses csecncces concsseceeseeees coeceesecscoscceeses see senssoues 231.86 
Sulphate of Potassa... ...... csccsccsccsecsscceee sononunne sescesssssessesccese seseseess 185.34 
Carbonate of Lime......... users aeenenononennen conseaeee ceesee cannes cesses eee sageeeecs 68.34 
“ TrOM.....scece sceccscne sovcesecs seeesees sensscees sunnnn esseeccscesnecesense 9.95 
Silica ...cccccs cccecccscsee cacsaucee seeee santeeees poneee seeeseses snnnen eoee eet eseten snnenn 2.63 
Sulphydric acid...........0 csesescce sonannnon consenece coesescescncesaes ceacce seeneseesees 4.49 
Total ......c00ccscsccee sscceceee secsceescesecccns soesee seesecees eeeteeseesee soesecees 621.55 


Prof. Douglass adds: ‘The sulphydric acid had doubtless much of it 
escaped before the water reached me—it should have been determined at 
the spring.” 

The gas may be entirely distinct in origin from the water, as it was 
met at several points in the boring. It rises continuously, keeping the 
surface of the water in a state of ebullition. Periodically, a large volume 
finds vent at once, escaping with great force, and carrying the water with 
it in a foaming torrent. This continues for from ten to twenty minutes, 
when the flow of gas gradually diminishes to a minimum, and the water 
subsides to eight or ten feet below the level of the ground, from which 
position it slowly rises until the next discharge. If the well is left open, 
this occurs in about six hours, but, by partially closing the top, it can be 
indefinitely delayed. On the other hand, it can be induced, after a shorter 
interval, by agitating the water in such manner as to give it a vertical 
oscillation. It would appear that the gas collects in some reservoir over 
a body of water, which it gradually displaces. When the water is forced 
so low that a little gas can escape by way of the well, it rushes out 50 
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rapidly that it blows away some of the water from the opening; it can 
then escape still more rapidly, and by this reciprocation the aperture is 
cleared, and a large volume of gas discharged at once. From the repeti- 
tion of this process arises the periodicity of the overflow. By checking 
the escape of the gas above, it is prevented from rushing violently out of 
its store house, and an equilibrium is maintained; and it is easy to see 
how the agitation of the water would serve to precipitate the emission. 
This explanation is, of course, not demonstrable at the well, but is at 
present the only one suggested that seems to accord with the phenomena.* 
A trifling amount of petroleum rises with the water; and, at the com- 
mencement of the discharge, the odor of carbureted hydrogen is plainly 
discernible, mingled with that of the sulphydric acid, but it is afterwards 
lost. As the discharge progresses, there is a change likewise in the taste 
of the water. 

The well-known narcotic properties of the gas have been illustrated in 
the putting to sleep of several visitors. 


VEGETATION. 


The primitive forest growth was tall and compact throughout the coun- 
ty, with the exception of a few hundred acres of ‘“‘oak openings” (partly 
on clay and partly on sandy soil) in the town of Northwest. There are 
no prairies. 

On the unmodified drift the most abundant forest trees are white elm, 
beech, white and bur oak, white ash, sugar maple (the black variety 
being strongly marked), whitewood (Liriodendron tulipifera, L.), Linden, 
and—confined to the deep marshes—tamarack. Less numerous, but still 
abundant, are sycamore, black oak (Quercus tinctoria, Bart.), red oak, (Q. 
rubra, L.), chestnut oak (Q. castanca, Willd.), swamp maple, cherry 
(Prunus serotina, Ehrhart), black ash, red elm, black walnut, ironwood 
(Ostrya Virginica, Michili), and water beech (Carpinus Americana, Michx.). 
The buckeye is frequently met with, and the same may be said of the 
honey locust, blue ash (Fraxinus quadrangulata, Michx.), sassafras, sev- 
eral species of hickory (Carya alba, Nutt., C. sulcata, Nutt., C. glabra, Tow., 
and probably also C. amara, Nutt., and C. tomentosa, Nutt.), butternut, 
striped maple (Acer Pennsylvanicum, L.), pin oak (Q. palustris, Du Roi), 
hackberry, mulberry (morus rubra, L.), two species of aspen (Populus 
tremuloides, Michx., and P. grandidentata, Michx.), poplar (P. heterophylla, 





® Experiment was made with an apparatus intended to reproduce in miniature the 
supposed conditions. While a periodic discharge was readily obtained, the test was 
not entirely satisfactory, as the tubes used were so small as to give capillarity consid- 
erable influence. 
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L.), cotton-wood, and a number of willows not specifically identified. 
The Kentucky coffee-tree (gymnocladus Canadensis, Lam.), and the box 
elder (negundo aceroides, Moench), are occasionally found on bottom land. 
Individuals were probably seen of the scarlet oak (Q. coccinea, Waug.), 
but the identification was not satisfactory. Birch was sought in vain. 

The following enumeration of species of the undergrowth is doubtless 
far from complete. Dogwood (Cornus florida, L.), alder (Alnus incana, 
Willd. ?), common elder, black haw, hazel (Corylus Americana, Walt.), red- 
bud (Circis Canadensis, L.), wild plum (Prunus Americana, Marsh), choke 
cherry, black thorn, cockspur thorn, crab apple, poison sumach, staghorn 
sumach, dwarf sumach, prickly ash, button-bush (Cephalanthus occidentalis, 
L.), hop-tree, bladder-nut, shad-bush. The threc last mentioned are given 
on the authority of Mr. J. H. Klippart. 

Crossing the beach line to the more level country, less change is found 
in the variety of species than in their relative abundance. The oaks, 
the sugar maple and the beech become less prominent. The tamarack 
disappears entirely, and the swamps are occupied by elm, swamp maple 
and black ash instead. The pepperidge and papaw are added to the list, 
though neither is abundant, and the latter is of inferior size. On the 
ridges a few corky white elm (ulmus racemosa, Thomas) were noted. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


At the confluence of Silver creek with the St. Joseph river, is a group 
of low tumuli. They were opened by Mr. G. K. Roy and others, of Pioneer. 
Two contained each a single skeleton, but no bones were found in the 
others. The only implements discovered were a stone hatchet, with 
groove for a withe, and some wrought flints. 

















CHAPTER XXIII. 


GEOLOGY OF FULTON COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The general slope of the surface is to the south-east and quite mod- 
erate. The lowest land, in the town of Swan Creek, lies 95 feet above 
Lake Erie, and the highest, in north-western Gorham, about 250 feet. 
In the center is a sandy plateau with an average elevation of 200 feet, 
and drained by streams flowing toward all points of the compass, save 
the north-west. The only water course rising beyond the limits of the 
county and traversing it, is Bean creek, which passes, with a south-west 
course, west of the plateau, and finds its way to the Maumee river. 
Save on the high land in Gorham, the streams are somewhat sluggish, 
and the smaller are liable to fail in time of drought. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. - 


Little can be said of the bedded rocks of Fulton county. They are 
covered by a heavy sheet of drift, nowhere known to be less than fifty 
feet in depth; and have been reached in boring at a few points only. 
.These are mainly near the line of the Air-Line Railroad, and the rock 
struck was, in each case, the Huron shale—either the characteristic 
black shale or associated masses of pyrites. At Delta it was drilled 
through in boring for oil, and found to have a thickness of 55 feet. 
Under it were found 20 feet of soft gray shale, representing the Hamil- 
ton group, while the upper part of the Corniferous group appeared to be 
quite argillaceous. Comparing the altitudes of these beds in the neigh- 
boring counties, Henry and Lucas, where they outcrop, we find their 
general dip to be gently to the north and west, and it is probable that its 
continuance carries them under the Waverly group, within the limits of 
the county. So far, then, as can be judged from the meagre data availa- 
ble, the major part of the county is underlaid by the Huron shale, and 
this is covered in the north-west by beds of the Waverly group. 
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MAP OF FULTON COUNTY. 
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In boring for water on the farm of Mr. F. Ford, near the south line of 


Gorham, cannel coal was struck, and is reported to have been pierced to 
a depth of three and one-half feet, when water was found, and the work 
was stopped. Overlying it was the blue clay of the drift, but, as the 
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underlying material was not determined, there remains a doubt whether 
the coal was in its original position, or was merely a drift bowlder trans- 
ported from the Michigan coal-field. The latter supposition is, at pres- 
ent, far the more probable. The nearest recognized outcrops of the Coal- 
measures are forty miles distant in Jackson county, Michigan. 

The assumed southern limit of the Waverly group, and northern limit 
of the Huron, is indicated on the accompanying map by a broken line; 
but the superficial features only, which are better known, are distinctly 
indicated. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY AND SOILS. 


The surface geology has already been treated in connection with that 
of the surrounding counties, (Chap. X XI.) and it will be necessary to refer 
here only to its topography, as related to that of the soils. As in the 
county just described, the soils are referable entirely to the drift and 
lacustrine deposits, and have no dependence on the indurated rocks. 
They may be classified, at least logically, as, 1st the drift clays, 2d the 
iacustrine clays, 3d the beach ridges, 4th the deep sands or dunes, and 
5th the shallow sands. 

The unmodified Erie clay appears in north-western Gorham, and pre- 
sents the same features as in Williams county, except that the deep 
marshes are wanting or nearly so. The beach line which limits it, crosses 
the west line of Franklin township, at the Mcthodist cemetery, a half 
mile north of the “ Fulton line,” and runs north-east to Fayette, and 
thence to the Michigan line, which it intersects three miles west of the 
east line of Gorham. 

The lacustrine clays have resulted from the redeposition of the Erie 
clay, and differ from it in that they lack the coarser materials, are more 
homogeneous, and are deposited with a flat and often nearly level sur- 
face. They cover the major part of the county, including all areas not 
otherwise assigned. In Franklin, German, southern Clinton and York, 
and eastern Amboy, their extreme flatness is remarkable, and it is often 
impossible by the eye to determine the direction of the slope. 

The beach ridges have only a small area, but crossing many farms 
otherwise destitute of sand, they afford a desirable variety. Besides the 
upper ridge, whose position in Gorham has just been described, another, 
constituting the third beach, is well defined. Beginning on the Michi- 
gan line, three miles west of Metamora, it curves abruptly first east and 
then south. Proceeding nearly south to the village of Ai, it then curves 
so as to assume a course a little west of south-west, touches the north- 
west corner of Swan creek, passes through the village of Delta, and, 
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leaving the county near the middle of Clinton, runs to Ridgeville, in 
Henrycounty. Inits general character it is sandy, but at several points 
where its dimensions are small, it is formed of fine gravel. From Ai,a 
low, gravelly ridge runs northward to within two miles of Metamora, and 
abruptly terminates. These gravel and sand ridges are especially avail- 
able for roads, and so used at numerous points. In the north-east part 
of German are several parallel ridges of fine sand, that are perhaps 
beaches. They run from the edge of the central sandy plateau south- 
west over the clay plain, in which they are finally lost, and may be 
regarded as successive bars, formed during the accumulation of the 
dunes. 

In the regions of the deep sand, a large part of the surface consists of 
a succession of knolls or dunes, and short ridges, the latter being, in rare 
instances, traceable for a distance of several miles. Interspersed with 
these, and enclosed by them, are numerous marshes or wet prairies, large 
and small, which are slowly building up their surfaces with accumulat- 
ing muck. When first occupied by the whites the only trees on these 
tracts were oaks, and these so sparsely set that their tops, as a rule, did 
hot interlock, and “a wagon could be driven in any direction.” This 
gave the country the name of “oak openings.” With the discontinuance 
of the annual fires set by the Indians, a dense growth of oak sprung up 
in many places, but the lightest of the sand has acquired only a sparse 
and scrubby undergrowth. The drier of the prairies are now crowded 
with young aspens, which also date from the cessation of the fires. 

The deep sands cover a fourth part of the county. The principal tract 
is central, including central and southern Chesterfield, nearly all of 
Dover, the northern fourth of Clinton, the western half of Pike, anda 
small area in south-western Royalton. In the south-east the county 
limits include a portion of a much larger district, that forms a broad belt 
in Lucas, Henry and Wood counties. In Fulton county it covers the 
south-eastern two-thirds of Swan creek, and a small portion of York. 

There can be no doubt that this sand, of whatever depth, rests on clay, 
and all around the margins of these tracts are belts of country, often sev- 
eral miles in width, where the sand is thinner, so that the underlying 
clay may be met in digging a few feet, and forms an impervious sub-soil 
to check the leaching tendencies of the sand. These belts are as heavily 
timbered as the clay lands, and at their margins pass gradually into 
them. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The water supply in the deep sand district is derived by shallow wells 
from the sand. Elsewhere recourse is had to deep-seated reservoirs in 
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the Erie clay, and these are sought with the auger. In many instances 
the Erie clay has been pierced to its base without success, but more com- 
monly water is found at the base, if not above. There are no surface 
indications, nor other data, from which to anticipate results, and it is a 
notorious fact that, of two holes bored but a few rods apart, one may fur- 
nish an abundance of water, and the other none. When reached, the 
water generally rises nearly to the surface, and in some limited districts 
overflows, making Artesian wells. The belt of these, already described 
as crossing Williams county near the upper beach ridge, extends into 
Fulton county between the ridge and Bean creek, crossing Franklin, and 
terminating in Gorham. A single fountain well is known in the south 
part of Clinton. The water has the same general character, and the same 
variety, as that of Williams county; and it is unnecessary to repeat the 
description already given. 

Clay, suitable for brick-making, can be found in abundance in every 
township, and a quality adapted to the manufacture of tile is not uncom- 
mon. As yet but few bricks have been made, and no drain-tiles, nor am 
I aware that any of the latter have been used. The importance of thor- 
ough under-drainage to the attainment of the best results in agriculture, 
now so generally recognized, is especially marked in such a county as 
this, where it is by the very flatness and consequent saturation of the 
soil that its natural wealth has been fostered. This excessive moisture 
has now become an evil, and must be obviated to secure reliable crops and 
easy tillage. Endowed with no natural facilities for manufacture or com- 
merce, but simply with a fertile soil, the province of Fulton county is 
the production of food, and whatever will forward her agricultural inter- 
ests is of vital consequence to her. Viewed in this light the manufac- 
ture of tile appears to be of leading importance, and the day cannot be 
distant when it will be conducted on an extensive scale. 

Peat or muck is stored in moderate quantity in the marshes of the 
sand districts, and is doubtless destined to serve as a dressing for the ad- 
jacent light sand. 

Marl is found in marshes, upon the borders of the sand areas, where 
there has been some drainage from the clay land, but it is not to be 
expected in depressions entirely surrounded by sand hills. 

Bog Iron Ore has been found in similar situations, and probably exists 
in considerable beds, to be discovered in the progress of the reclamation 
of the marshes by deep ditching. 

That Petroleum need not be sought is sufficiently indicated by the ex- 
perimental borings that have been made in this and adjoining counties. 
That it may not be found is not so certain. Borings for water, that 
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reached the underlying black shale, have in severalinstances penetrated 
at the bottom a gravel saturated with oil, and the discovery of a local 
accumulation wopld not be anomalous. The remarks made in regard to 
petroleum prospects in Williams county are equally applicable to 
Fulton. 


VEGETATION. 


The lacustrine clay plains support a heavy forest growth, in which no 
single tree predominates. White elm, black and white ash, sugar maple, 
beech, linden, sycamore, whitewood, and white, bur and black oak are 
abundant, and a great variety of other trees are frequently met with. Of 
the forty or more species of forest trees enumerated as occurring in Wil- 
liams county, all but the tamarack were noted in Fulton also. 

Where the clay is overlaid by a few feet of sand, on the borders of the 
openings, the weight of timber is no less, but the elm, basswood, beech, 
etc., become rare. 

The original arboreal vegetation of the deep sands is as poor in species 
as in individuals, comprising merely the white, red, bur and barren oaks 
(Quercus alba, L., Q. rubra, L., Q. macrocarpa, Michx. and Q. nigra L.). 
The white oak and bur oak, which are common to the adjacent timber, 
and there, with large, struight trunks, vie with the surroundings trees in 
height, are here comparatively smalland low—their trunks often crooked, 
their branches gnarled, and their tops rounded in form, in response to 
the abundance of light from all directions. The red oak has the same 
form, and doubtless, also, the barren oak, but of the latter species I 
noticed no large individuals. On the more fertile portions of the sand 
tracts, there is a vigorous and dense growth of young oaks, principally 
of the white and red species, that has sprung up since white occupation 
stopped the burning of the under-growth. Aspens (Populus tremuloides, 
Michx., and P. grandidentata,) are springing up in great numbers on the 
prairies. Their light, down-covered seeds, flying everywhere with the 
wind, enable them to possess promptly any territory that has freshly 
become available.* 


*Itis noteworthy, as bearing upon the theory advanced by Prof. Winchell, in regard 
to the preservation of seeds in the drift, that the first trees to grow on newly bared 
drift are commonly (so far as my own observation has gone, always) of the genera 
Saliz and Populus—genera which distribute their seeds with peculiar facility. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


GEOLOGY OF LUCAS COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The surface of Lucas county is a plain, broken only by the narrow 
channels of its streams. The highest land lies along the west line of 
Richfield, and has an elevation above Lake Eric of about one hundred 
and forty feet. Going south along the county line to Providence, there 
is a descent of fifty or sixty feet, and from this line eastward a general 
and even slope to the lake. On the lake front the slope extends quite to 
the water’s edge. Within Maumee Bay there is a bluff of clay, but it is 
nowhere over ten fect in height. 

The only river traversing the county isthe Maumee. From Providence 
to the south line of Monclova township, it flows over nearly level strata 
of the Corniferous and Waterlime formations, descending, in fourteen 
miles, fifty-five feet. The head of slack water is at Maumee City, four- 
teen miles from the mouth of the river. The last appearance of rock in 
place in the bed of the river is two and a half miles below Maumee City, 
where a limestone ledge with a north and south trend forms the “ Rock 
Bar,” eight feet below low water. From this point the bottom is com- 
posed of soft materials, sand and clay, the former a deposit by the river 
itself, the latter the Erie clay. The avcrage width at the summer stage 
is one hundred rods at the slack water, and fifty rods above, and the 
river is readily forded on the rifts. Atseveral points, the banks separate 
to a distance of nearly a mile, and the interval is in part occupied by low 
islands, or by flood plains, but, on the whole, the bottom land is of 
remarkably small extent. 

Where the bed is of rock, it has generally been excavated but three or 
four feet, and the banks washed at high water are still of clay. At Roche 
de Boeuf, however, a mile above Waterville, a sectile limestone of the 
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water-lime group presents a bluff of thirty feet. At this point is a 
desessed channel that once carried, or at least shared, the water of the 
river, but is now thirty feet above it. It makes a short detour from the 
left bank, passing around a remnant of the bluff, that—once an island— 
now remains an isolated hill. Two miles below Waterville the same 
phenomena are repeated, and the insular character of the hill has been 
recognized in the name “ Preaque Isle,” given it by the early French 
settlers. 

The minor streams all flow eastward, and only Swan creek joins the 
Maumee. They are not spring-fed, and either dwindle very small, or fail 
entirely in dry seasons. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 
Lucas county exhibits the following series of rocks: 


Huron group (lower,part), 
Hamilton group, 
Corniferous group, 
Waterlime group, 
Onondaga salt group, 
Guelph group. 


The upper three groups are considered equivalent to the lower portions 
of the Devonian System of Europe, and the others are classed with the 
Upper Silurian. 

The Guelph group immediately overlies the Niagara limestone of the 
New York System, and is now classed as a sub-division of the Niagara 
formation. While there are no rock exposures in the eastern townships, 
and the few borings that have reached the rock afford no satisfactory 
information,* enough outcrops have been observed in the neighboring 
portion of Ottawa county, to render it highly probable that the Guelph 
beds underlie a considerable part of the town of Oregon. The limits 
traced on the map are of course hypothetical. 

The Onondaga Salt group has not been separated from the Waterlime 
in this county, and there is some doubt as to its occurrence. At Genoa, 


* An attempt was made to ascertain the age of the limestone underlying Toledo, by 
comparing the record of the deep well drilled at Toledo, with those of oil wells sank 
at Waterville and Whitehouse, Lucas county, Texas, Henry county, and Stryker, Wil- 
liams county, all of which were started in determined formations. The discrepancies 
among these records are so great that a satisfactory correspondence between the beds 
of no two wells was made out; and the only result of the comparison is the conclu- 
sion that well-sections, when not accompanied by samples of the materials removed, 
are to be used with great caution. 
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Ottawa county, characteristic Waterlime fossils (Lepuditia alta, con. sp. 
and Atrypa sulcata, Vauuz.) are found but a few feet above the Guelph 
limestone, and west of this point the base of the Waterlime series has 
not been seen. 

The Water-lime group is exposed at many points. From the west line 
of Waterville, to slack-water at Maumee City, it forms the bed of the 
Maumee, presenting a series of variable, sectile, argillaceous limestones, 
with numerous local flexures, but no decided general dip. The same 
beds are exposed on the plain near Maumee City, in the bed of Swan 
creck at Monclova village, and at Fish’s quarry in northern Monclova. 
In Sylvania, Ten Mile creek washes the Waterlime for some distance, 
and it is further exposed in the road west of the village, so as to afford 


the following section : 
FEET. 


3. Alternations of hard, gray, and soft drab sandstones; beds thin and uneven*.. 40 
2. Massive, buff limestone (in part brecciated), with many small lenticular cavi- 


ties, and some Chert modules........... .csesceee cscccscce covsccce coocecens sossasees coveveece ces 30 
1. Gray, shaly limestone (part) ......... csscssce cccscsces conscsece cocces sonanonnn coseeses secees seeees 6 
Total ou... cccsccsce scccecces covcevecs nuunnenan cocescsee nononunen nonnennen nennnsnen coesecece sesesenen one 16 


The outcrop of the overlying Corniferous group forms a belt west of the 
Water-lime. The line of junction crosses Sylvania, Springfield, Mon- 


*T append the detailed notes of this series, taken along the ditch beside what is 
known as the Metamora road, one and a half miles west of Sylvania village. They 
are of little moment, except as they illustrate the uneven character of the deposit. 
At other outcrops the series is recognizable as a whole, but the individual components 
cannot be identified. 


FEET. 
k. Hard, drab limestone, with flinty fracture........... .sccoes cccsceees annennen constones 3 
Not Seen .r.sscece sonnnnone nannannen nenensnen seceececs cossesous ppecee seseesees conseceee seeeesese ceuees 3 
je Hard, light-gray limestone............ ..cccsece cosceecen cosecsccsceeeeseeees sececouse cesseeses 2 
2. Soft, cream-colored limestone ....... ..cccscee coccee cocces concnccee sessceees soncesees soassnece 2 
NOt BOC ......c00 secceceee conse sone seeeeceee copesecse eoeseeees soseesees eeanee coneaceee annsanenn seeaee 2 
h. Tard, dark-gray limestone ...............c00 cee ceceecces cocane onansannn sesceeaes sscees suseeees 4 
g. Light-gray, porous limestone .........cccceececese coco sence non ceceeeces nennen en onen seeseees 1 
Not Been 0.0... ccceceece cossscccs ceeces cuceceseeces seeeeees ceseeeces seeenenes conse ses annannarn coneee 4 
f. Soft, buff limestone, with flint nodules............... sscsseee sescecees coer vee eeeeecees 1 
e. Hard, light-gray limestone 2.0.0... ...... csccee cesses cosees sononnsannnnansnanen seeeee sesseeees 3 
d. Hard, dark-gray limestone... ......... csccscces csscceece covcesses concen cunees seeeeesse seaeeeae 3 
Not Seen ....ccsec secsceces cecnen consesees secneeees accscsces cusses seesee occas sernenssn spenes seseeeeee 2 
c. Hard, dark-gray limestone .........scccsecss cosscsee seceeceen sosesense cesesvese see anen sonen cee 6 
b. Greenish gray limestone ..........cecenseceee sonen cecee concen csseus cevees cnceen ceesee ceseeees 3 
Soft, Duff limestone...........cc00 cecesceee coeseece cesses coscessee snannn seetacees cases seesenees 1 
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clova and Waterville in a southerly direction ; and the superposition of 
the groups can be seen at Sylvania, at Fish’s quarry, and in the bed of 
the Maumee. Two miles west of Sylvania village is a rocky ridge, 
slightly prominent above the drift, extending over two miles in a north 
and south direction, and exhibiting all the members of the Corniferous 
group. They are: 


FEet. 

6. Dark, bluish gray, sectile limestone, with crowded fossils (part)... ......... sescsseee 5 

5. Thick-bedded, open, buff limestone, with white chert............ secs sesvessecees ove - B 

4. Drab limestone, beds 6-10 inchres............ccsceeseccse cossesccs nenuonansonnenn onenene ee eee one 50 
3.” Alternations of hard, arenaceous limestones with fine-grained gray lime- 

StONEB .....ccce covece nassen cavevecae senseseeeo aeeesee eenees caeeee anens sonune pennes Cunaee sansnn sesees - 3 

2. Massive, friable, white sandstone, (glass sand) ..........0. sessssese conven senses anne» corse 20 

1. Soft, massive, cream and buff limestone, with fossils at tOP.......... BRPRPEPRERPRRER 12 

Total ....ccccecccscsese ssescecer soeneeseccus coensesas soneesecs aannnunen nuunnensn nonnen snuunnnne soesees ~ 164 


The full thickness of the upper bed is not shown. At Whitehouse 
fifteen feet are seen, but the upper limit is nowhere exposed. 





*The following are the sub-divisions of the lower members at Sylvania, also measured 
along the Metamora road: 


Fer. 

3. 1. Soft, gray sparry limestome........ cesses cscseecccsce cesses soecee 0000 namens nnnnen nennen sense 1 
k. Soft, fine-grained, gray limestone, occasionally mottled with a purplish tinge; 

with a delicate stylolitic marking ; thin-bedded ............ cscecscsecee coscen scenes - 16 

j. Hard, nearly white, arenaceous limestone, with purplish mottling......... 2 

Not Seen .......1. cecsceces cosceavee concecscs anunanenn secscnaes sanansnnn aussen sne sonsnn san nannan seenes . 6 

ti. Soft, gray limestone ; same 88 3 Kuo... cc. snononsun onnnanune ssnnsn snnnnnnen conseeeee ansnnnen „2 

Not SCEn ..c.ccece cooescsee nonenenen sonnnanan sunnnnnnn san nenne annananen ann nan snsnnnane nanannann seeees - oo 

h. Light gray, fine-grained limestone; slightly cellular and with some sand... 2 

y. Arenaccous limestone ; SAME a8 3 7 ......cce cesses ceeeeecveeas vee coneweces seceancee coseseers 4 

f. Fine, hard, ash-colored limestone......... cscecscecseses cesses secees onnananan sunnunsnunun cee 1 

e. Dark drab, arenaccous limestone.. ...... cccccccss sscsecee sonen cocene snnnenane ses erscee cesses 1 

d. White, arenaceous limestone ; SAME AS 3 J...... ceceseeee sec sonnnnnen sunnnnene sansen rauen 2 

c. Fine, hard, ash-colored limestone. .............00scesescoseesseecsvee cence seseee senses soeese 1 

b. Gray limestone ; same AS 3 Ai... ccccsssce ceceecees nvcuee soseesces snnnnn nennen snnnen coseesers 6 

a. Arenaceous limestone; same AS 35 ...cc.csccccscsces ceceessecees cesses cacece cesses sonssesee 5 

2, b. White, massive, friable sandstone ..........sscce cescnecee cosernees ceveesees snnnsnnnnnen aes „ 15 

a. Drab, decomposing, arenaccous Limestone............cseccecresse coesee snennnsenonnenn ees 3 

Not SCON...... ccccccees cocscvece ceseee tenses seceee sannnnnen seeees sn eees seeses annannann sannss geseeeees -~ 2 

1. b. Cream-colored, sparry limestone, highly fossiliferouß ... ....ccccssecveesee conceeees . dl 

NOt SCCM... 22. csccesccs cecece coscee seeseneeescsees ceases soseee eeeen sees nenn snnnen nanena ananen sonees . 3 

g 


a. Compact, massive, buff lIMestOne......... cecoveccecsncce snnennonn sonne snnannnn snonen anne 
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a —— | 
u — = 4 


i, ti, itt, beds 1,2 and 3 of the Water-lime group; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, beds 1 to 6 of the 
Corniferous group; a, 8, Drift. 





At Sylvania all the beds dip rapidly to the west, and their outrcrops, 
except a part of No. 6, can be noted in the space of a mile. Southward 
the dip diminishes, and the belt of outcrop becomes broader; and where 
it leaves the county in Providence, it is not less than five miles across. 
Nos. 2 and 3 outcrop at Fish’s quarry, in the north of Monclova, Nos. 6 
and 5 at Whitehouse, and No. 3 two miles east of Whitehouse. In the 
bed of the Maumee the glass sand (No. 2) is seen a few rods east of the 
east line of Providence, and the successive strata appear in order as we 
ascend to Providence dam, which rests on the buff limestone (No. 5). 

Fossils occur in nearly all the beds, but are especially abundant in the 
highest and the lowest. Few were collected, as good specimens are rare; 
but of those that were procured, Mr. F. B. Meek, the Paleontologist of 
the Survey, distinguished thirty-six species of invertebrates. Twenty- 
four of these were found in the upper limestone (No. 6) at Sylvania and 
Whitehouse; among them Strophodonta hemispherica, Hall, S. demissa, 
Con. sp., S. Pattersoni, Hall, Productus spinulocostatus, Hall (?) atrypa reticu- 
latis, L., A. aspera, Schloth., Spirifer Griert, Hall, S. nacra, Hall, Conocar- 
dium trigonale, Hall, sp., Euomphalus De Cewt, Billings, and Teutaculites 
scalarts, Scloth. The fine-grained limestone strata of bed No. 3 yielded 
a half dozen species, including some new forms. A single stratum of the 
lowest bed (No. 1) afforded a number of fossils at a single locality in Syl- 
vania. Mr. Meek identifies among them Strophodonta hemispherica, Hall, 
S. demissa, con. sp.,Chonetes mucronata (var. laticosta), Hall, and Platyceras 
carinatum, Hall, while undetermined species are referable to the genera 
Heliophyllum, Plylodtctya, Fenestella and Onychodus. 

The fishes that so abound in the corresponding beds at Sandusky and 
other points east of the great anticlinal axis, are but meagerly repre- 
sented. A few teeth of Onychodus have been found in beds 1 and 5; and 
the gray limestone, No. 6, yielded at Sylvania a single cranial bone, refer- 
able, in the opinion of Dr. Newberry, to no described genus. 

The Hamilton group is not exposed, but is believed to be represented 
by a bed of soft gray shale, outcropping in a narrow band along the edge 
of the Huron shale. At Delta, Fulton county, where it was traced in 
boring for oil, it has this character, with a depth of twenty feet. 

The Huron shale is a hard, bituminous black shale, stratigraphically 

37 
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the highest rock in thecounty. It is entirely concealed by the drift, but 
has been reached in boring for water at various points in Richfield and 
Spencer. In the latter town its ascertained depth is reported to be sixty- 
five feet. Its dip is to the west, and it probably underlies Richfield, the 
major part of Spencer, Swanton, and portions of Sylvania and Provi- 
dence. 

Joints, etc.—Joints are not numerous, and the only well-marked system 
was seen in the bed of the Maumee. The sectile beds of the Waterlime 
group are there divided by a number of Fie. D 
very straight, vertical joints, bearing 
uniformly N. 50° W. to N. 55° W. No 
dislocations have taken place along these IN ” 
lines, though the same rocks have at sev- 
eral points been fractured since indura- 
tion. The broad exposure which the riv- 
er bed affords shows that the rocks lie in 
a system of low swells, of which the long- 
er axis trends in general N. N. E. and S. 
S. W. The anticlinals are occasionally 
fractured. The annexed diagram, Fig. 
D, represents one of these fractures about 
fifteen rods in length, together with the 
exposed portion of a longer one; and pg eg bey Joints, in 
shows their relation toa system of joints. terville, Seneca county. 

Stylolitic markings appear on all the limestones of the Corniferous, 
except the lowest. Those of the building stone (No. 5) usually exhibit 
vertical flutings one or two inches high, which are common along lines 
of bedding. On the fine-grained limestones that alternate with the are- 
naceous beds (No. 3), the markings are peculiarly delicate and beautiful. 
A specimen from Fish’s quarry, intermediate between stylolite and slick- 
ensides, is of interest from the corroboration it affords of the theory for 
their origin advanced by Prof. O. C. Marsh, of New Haven. It exhibits 
a surface of bedding, along which a slight motion has occurred in a 
nearly horizontal direction, producing a system of minute parallel fluted 
surfaces, inclined at an angle of 10° to the bedding. These surfaces are 
accompanied by the usual dark film, and the film and stylolite terminate 
abruptly and on the same line. The film constituted an unguent, and 
induced a local slipping, as the result of a pressure that, when the film 
was absent, produced only an unrecorded yielding of the mass. 


\ 
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SURFACE GEOLOGY AND SOILS. 


The surface geology has already been discussed at another place [Chap- 
ter XXI.] The soils are geographically arranged in four divisions, one of 
which—a broad, branching belt of sand— separates the other three, which 
are characterized by clay. 

The general form of the sand belt is shown on the map of the raised 
beaches (page 549), but its limits considered as a soil area cannot be defi- 
nitely platted, as the passage is often gradual from sand to clay. Its 
general course is south-west across Sylvania, Springfield, Spencer, Scran- 
ton and Providence, with a width of from five to ten miles. From Syl- 
vania a branch three or four miles broad runs south-east, across Adams, 
to the Maumee river. Over the principal and central portions the sand 
is deep, presenting all the features of dunes, open timber, wet prairies, &c., 
incident to its prolongation in Fulton county. It is unnecessary to repeat 
here the description already given in the chapter on this county. The 
bordering belts of shallow sand with clay sub-soil are likewise of the same 
character. 

The north-west corner of the county, including nearly all of Richfield, 
and parts of Sylvania and Spencer, has an unbroken, flat surface of clay, 
either pure or mingled with fine gravel. A second clay area lies along 
the Maumee in Waterville, Monclova and Waynesfield, and runs north 
so as to include the south-east part of Springfield. It is very irregular 
in form, and near its margin is traversed by numerous low sand ridges— 
outliers of the adjacent sand tract. It is probably continuous, through 
Wood county, with the third and principal clay plain, which comprises 
Oregon, Manhattan and the chief part of Washington. These two plains 
are portions of a large district in Lucas, Ottawa, Sandusky, and especially 
in Wood county, which has long borne the name of “ the Black Swamp?— 
‘“swamp,” because its retentive clay, lying nearly level, held the water 
of rains on its surface for a long time; “black,” because by this satura- 
tion the entire decay and dissipation of vegetable substances upon its 
surface has been arrested, and a great amount of carbonaceous material 
accumulated in its soil. In the possession of these characteristics the 
black swamp does not differ essentially from numerous other clay plains 
in the Maumee valley, which, in common with it, have received their 
level surfaces from the action of the lake water by which they have in 
former times been covered ; but it possesses them in a pre-eminent degree. 
Having been longest submerged, its grading has been most thoroughly 
accomplished, and nothing remains prominent above its level surface but 
the highest pojnts of the bed-rock, which project like islands above a 
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water surface. None of these are seen however in Lucas county, and 
there is an even slope of four or five feet to the mile toward the lake. 
The predominant clay is diversified by streaks having a decided admix- 
ture of sand, but these are comparatively unimportant. 

The vegetable mold is not confined to the immediate surface of the soil, 
but is found mingled with the clay below, in gradually decreasing pro- 
portions, so as to impart its color to a depth often of several feet. The 
mixture must be due in part to the decay of roots that have penetrated 
the soil, but the chief agency is that of burrowing animals and notably 
that of fresh-water lobsters or cray fishes, which abound on the undrained 
plain, and, in very dry seasons, dig vertical holes deep enough to reach 
moisture, bringing the excavated earth to the surface, and thus mingling 
the upper and lower portions. The process is necessarily slow, but it is 
none the less effective; and the incorporation of the organic with the 
inorganic components of the soil, that has been effected by it, is not the 
least important of the means that have conduced to give the Black Swamp 
region the enduring fertility with which it is so generally and so justly 
accredited. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 
BUILDING STONES. 


The thick-bedded, buff limestone (No. 5 in the schedule of the Cornif- 
erous beds), is the most important building stone of the county. While 
it contains no sand, and the title of “sandstone” popularly given to it 
is entirely inapplicable, it yet has so large a percentage of impurities as 
to be quite unfit for lime. Its texture is open, not from the loose aggre- 
gation of its particles, but from the dissolution of some of its original 
components. Under the glass it shows numbers of minute cavities hav- 
ing the form of crinoidal and other organic fragments. The color of the 
stone when dry is a pale buff, and it is not prone to discoloration. The 
strata are from ten to twenty inches thick, and readily removed in large 
blocks. While wet it is very soft and easily wrought. Though quite 
porous, and by no means hard, it has nevertheless proved its durability by 
the practical test, and has been extensively used for abutments and like 
heavy work with the best results. It is now proposed to saw it into slabs 
for lintels, sills, &c., and I see no reason why it should not find favor for 
a great variety of architectural uses. The cost of quarrying is somewhat 
enhanced by the presence of chert nodules, which, for the best work, 
make it necessary to discard a portion of the stone, but, as they do not 
occur indiscriminately, but are arranged in regular horizontal rows, they 
can, with care, be surely avoided. They are lenticular in form, from one 
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to three inches thick, and commonly consist of nuclei of dark translucent 
flint, enveloped in a white, opaque, crumbling, apparently silicious sub- 
stance, cleaving from the limestone. The principal quarries are at 
Whitehouse, whence the stone is shipped westward along the line of the 
Toledo, Wabash and Western railroad. At Providence it is worked in 
the bed of the river during low water, and a few boat loads are shipped 
every year by canal. At Sylvania it is the highest of the beds quarried, 
and comprises the openings on the farms of Mr. Lee, Mr. Shay, and Mr. 
Kenyon Cooper. | 

Another useful building stone is afforded by the arenaceous limestone 
beds which overlie the glass-sand (No. 3 of the Corniferous series). The 
contained sand grains are peculiarly translucent and rounded, and, where 
separated by the weathering of the rock, form a white sand. The stone 
has a buff color, with purplish mottlings, where quarried near the sur- 
face; but several openings have shown that the deeper portions, lying 
below the reach of the air, are gray or bluish. The difference is a familiar 
one, and finds its counterpart in the yellow and blue tints of the upper 
and lower portions of the clay beds. The color is in each case given by 
the contained iron. In the lower parts, the iron exists as the protoxide 
(black); while near the surface it has acquired oxygen from the air, and 
changed to the peroxide (yellow). The most extensive quarrying has 
been done by Mr. George Loeb, two miles east of Whitehouse, and by Mr. 
William Fish, two and one-half miles south of Holland Station. Near 
the former quarry, Mr. A. Shear, near the latter, Mr. W. 8. Holt, and in 
Sylvania, Mr. John Rampus have openings in the same bed. Some stone 
of this layer has also been removed from the bed of the Maumee, three 
miles below Providence. 

The total production of stone for the county amounted, in 1869, to 
nearly 7,000 yards, including all grades, valued at the quarries at about 
$7,500. 

Lime is derived from several different beds of the Corniferous group, 
and the upper portion of the Waterlime. At Whitehouse, the blue, fos- 
siliferous bed (No. 6) of the Corniferous furnishes a third of the pro- 
duction of the county. It has been in part shipped westward by rail to 
Napoleon, Defiance, etc., but the principal market is among farmers and 
others of the vicinity, and nearly all the other kilns furnish lime only 
for local consumption. In Sylvania the drab limestone, (No. 4) of the 
Corniferous, traverses sections 7, 8,17 and 20, and is worked at several 
points. It is also used at Providence. Various beds of the waterlime 
are burned at Maumee City, at Waterville, at Monclova village, and at 
Fish’s quarry. 
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So far as I am aware, all these form efficient and durable cements, 
though they differ widely in purity, color and facility of use. None of 
them have found favor in the Toledo market, where the masons demand, 
after the essentials of whiteness and freedom from lumps, that a lime 
shall “ work cool,” that is, slake without great evolution of heat, and 
set slowly. For this reason the lime manufactured at Genoa, Ottawa 
county, from the highly magnesian limestones of the Guelph group, is 
especially esteemed. An attempt was made, in connection with this 
work, to ascertain, by comparative, quantitative, practical tests, the 
characteristics of the various limes accessible to the Toledo market ; but 
the precautions taken to secure samples of equal freshness proved insufii- 
cient, and the results were so far vitiated, that they could not be pub- 
lished in full, without injustice to some of the manufacturers who fur- 
nished the specimens for examination. I may mention, however, one 
veneral conclusion to which all the experiments tended. The “strength” 
of a lime, measured by the proportionate amount of sand with which it 
will make a coherent mortar, seems to be independent of the percentage 
of magnesia it contains. 

The production of Lucas county, in 1869, was between 35,000 and 
40,000 bushels. 

Hydraulic Cement.—It is hoped that the Waterlime group will be 
found to afford beds suitable for hydrauliccement. Several samples that 
were selected for examination have been shown, by Dr. Wormley’s 
analyses, to resemble the best cement rocks very closely in chemical 
composition, but the more practical and decisive tests are yet to be ap 
plied. 

Glass Sand.—The friable sandstone of the Corniferous affords a nearly 
pure, white sand, adapted to the manufacture of glass. I am informed 
that in 1863 it was opened in Sylvania, on the farm now owned by 
Mr. John Rampus, by Messrs. Card and Hubbard, and a considerable 
quantity quarried, ground and washed, and shipped to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where it was used in the manufacture of clear flint glass. Seven or 
eight hundred tons had been shipped, when the business terminated in 
consequence of the death of the managing partner, Mr. Card, and it has 
not been resumed. The price received for the sand, delivered in Pitts- 
burgh, was $16a$17 per ton. The accessible outcrop of the bed in Syl- 
vania crosses sections 8, 17 and 20, and touches the north-east corner of 
section 7. It appears also in Monclova, at Fish’s quarry, and on the 
Maumee near the east line of Providence. 

Bog Iron Ore, in small amount, is found in nearly every depression of 
the sand district, and the existence of extensive accumulations in the 
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larger marshes is highly probable. Repeated attempts were made to ex- 
amine some beds that have already been discovered, but the marsh was 
found too wet, and the consideration of the subject will have to be 
deferred. . 

Clay.—The stoneless lacustrine clay, which has an average depth of 
fifteen or twenty feet over the eastern part of the county, is well adapted 
to the manufacture of brick and tile, and sites are readily chosen, along 
the margin of the sand district, where the face of an excavation will 
give a proper proportion of sand and clay. 

Gypsum, etc.—Some years ago announcement was made of the discovery 
of gypsum in digging for the foundation of a mill on Ten Mile creek, 
just below the village of Sylvania. The place is not now accessible, but 
I am led—by the statement of Mr. Warren of Sylvania, that he applied 
the substance in question to a portion of his garden without visible effect 
on the vegetation—to suppose that the announcement was premature. 
The locality, however, is below the middle of the Waterlime series, and 
not far above the horizon of the gypsum deposits in Ottawa county; 
and salt, the frequent associate of gypsum, is represented in the imme- 
diate neighborhood by pseudomorphous cavities after its hopper-shaped 
crystals. Calcite occurs in cavities of the arenaceous limestones of the 
Corniferous at Fish’s quarry, and at Loeb’s quarry. At the latter place 
it is associated with strontianite. At Waterville, calcite and petroleum 
are found together, in cavities within some rugose, calcareous concre- 
tions, often several feet in diameter, which abound in a stratum of 
argillaceous limestone of the Water-lime group, and are laid bare in the 
river bed. 

Water.—The wells of Lucas county are of two classes, the shallow and 
the deep. The shallow pierce only the Lacustrine deposits, and receive 
either the water that accumulates in the deep sands of the oak openings, 
or that which percolates what sand-beds are interstratified with the 
Lacustrine clays; the deep wells penetrate nearly or quite to the rock. 
I am not aware that any wells draw water from the body of the Erie 
clay. Though it contains frequent permeable beds, they are not so con- 
nected as to permit a circulation. 

At the base of the Erie clay, and resting on the rock in situ, there are 
commonly—but not always—found a few feet, or a few inches, of gravel 
and sand, from which water rises freely, supplying the artesian and 
other deep wells. Whether the water is confined to this horizon, or cir- 
culates also through the underlying rocks, is a question of little impor- 
tance. If we say that it passes under the clay along the limestone ridge 
in the west part of the county, and follows the rock surface until it finds 
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escape upward, we shall have proposed a theory by no means demonstra- 
ble, but quite adequate to account for the artesian head at Toledo and 
in Oregon. The wells of Richfield township, of which one at least is 
artesian, deliver water considerably higher than this limestone ridge, 
and must receive their supply from some region further west, where the 
land is still higher. 

In all the Toledo wells the water rises to about the same height, and 
it overflows only when the top of the well is below this common level or 
head. When there were but few wells, this head was fourteen feet 
above the river level; but with their multiplication, and the increasing 
consumption, it has been drawn down to seven feet, and the time cannot 
be distant when pumps will be required for the wells which now flow. 
The question which this opens of the limitations of the supply from 
this source is already recogrfized as of importance to Toledo, and a dir 
cussion of the conditions on which it depends will not be amiss, even 
though it be common-place, and leaves the practical question untouched. 
The water is commonly obtained from beds of sand, or gravel and sand, 
resting on the solid rock and covered by clay. We cannot regard these 
beds as strictly continuous, for we know that in some places the clay 
rests immediately on the rock, but we must suppose that they are con- 
nected over large areas, so that the water which circulates through them 
is essentially a broad sheet following the contour of the rock surface. 
At some elevated points (say, for example, the country from Sylvania to 
Whitehouse,) this sheet communicates with surface reservoirs and re- 
ceives its supply, while at other, lower points, it is tapped, naturally or 
artificially, and discharges. There are probably natural outlets where 
the Maumee river has cut to the rock at Rock Bar, near Perrysburg, and 
at numerous points under the lake, where the rock is bared; but at 
Toledo the river has not worn through the clay. The friction afforded 
by the sand through which the water seeps must render the motion 
exceedingly slow, so that we may regard the Toledo wells as piercing a 
bed of sand, saturated with water under-pressure, which rushes in from 
every side to replace what is withdrawn. The amount that can be 
obtained at any one point is limited only by the friction of the water 
upon the sand, and this will vary with the local character and depth of 
the bed. 

Manufactures—The Manhattan Iron Company, J. B. B. Case, Superin- 
tendent, are engaged in the manufacture of pig-iron. Their site, on the 
Maumee, four miles below Toledo, combines shipping facilities with con- 
venient access to the timber which furnishes the charcoal for their fuel. 
Their ore is brought from Lake Superior, and their flux from Kelley’s 
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island, while their iron is chiefly shipped toCleveland. The production, 
in 1869, was 1,634 tons. 

Of bricks, the precise statistics are not readily collected, but the pres- 
ent annual production is not less than 12,500 m. 

The manufacture of drain-tile has been commenced in Toledo and in 
Springfield, but has, as yet, attained no importance. The necessity of 
thorough drainage to the prosperity and health of the farmers of the 
Black Swamp district, cannot fail to be, in time, generally recognized, 
and the business of tile-making is destined to become an important 
industry. 

The manufacture and use of Artzficial Sandstone has recently been com- 
menced in Toledo, and bids fair to continue and increase. The process 
used, known as the Frear patent, has been applied in Chicago for four 
years, and its best results are so good as to leave no doubt that artificial 
stone will henceforth hold place among our building materials. I by no 
means anticipate that it will supersede the use of natural stone. It has 
neither the beauty nor the strength (unless after many years of expo- 
sure), of the Amherst sandstone, for example, and cannot hope to sup- 
plant it, where elegance is the prime requisite ; but its superior economy, 
as compared with cut stone, will recommend it for a great variety of 
external work, and especially ornamental work. As it is formed in 
molds, an ornamented surface can be produced almost as cheaply as a 
plain one; and any desired color can be given to the whole mass. When 
carefully and skillfully made, it has all the strength needed for ordinary 
architectural uses, and is so constituted as to become, like mortar, con- 
tinually stronger with time and exposure. 


VEGETATION. 


The broad distinction of ‘oak opening” and “timber,” divides the 
vegetation of the deep sand, from that of the shallow sand and the clay 
soils. The peculiar, limited, arboreal flora of the former has already been 
described in the preceding chapter. The flora of the clay districts lying 
east of the sand, and forming part of the Black Swamp district, includes 
all the species enumerated as occurring in Williams county, with the 
exception of the tamarack, and, perhaps, the Kentucky coffee-tree. 
Among the most abundant are white elm, whitewood, linden, black and 
white ash, white and yellow oak, andsycamore. A few red cedars (Juni- 
perus Virginiana, L.) cling to the river bluff at Roche de Boeuf. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


At Toledo are two small earthworks, in regard to which tradition is 
silent, and though it is questionable whether they belong to archeology 
or modern history, it is well to describe them before they are entirely 
destroyed. One is now intersected by Clayton and Oliver streets, and 
has been nearly obliterated by the grading, etc. It was pointed out to 
me my Mr. Charles A. Crane, an old resident, and from his description, 
and such fragmentary portions as remain, I have been able to restore the 
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outline. It has the form of a semi-circle, 400 feet in diameter, rest- 
ing on the bluff of Swan creek, down which the embankments were 
carried to the water. The second work is similar in form, and 387 feet 
in diameter. It is located on the east bluff of the Maumee, in Oregon 
township, just without the southern limit of Toledo; and the field which 
it traverses has never been disturbed by the plow. The ridge rises less 
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than two feet above the surface, and the ditches from which the earth 
was removed remain within and without. The curve is irregular, as 
though its location had been influenced by the position of trees, and at 
one point, probably the entrance, a second, short ridge lies inside the 
principal. 

These and other facta have led to the conclusions—first, that the works 
are forts; second, that the enibankments supported stockades; and, third, 
that they belonged to a people using the river, and protecting themselves 
against a foe in the forest. There is little to indicate their antiquity. 
Human bones (probably of Indians), with fragments of rude pottery, 
bones of fish, deer, &c., and excavated, kettle-shaped fire-places are found 
in close proximity to the eastern work, but their connection was not 
established. The other was based on a channel of Swan creek, doubtless 
then full of water, but at the commencement of the present occupation 
deserted by the stream, and filled to the condition of a marsh, through 
which a cut for navigation has recently been dredged. 

A similar fort at Eagle Point, Wood county, described by Col. Charles 
Whittlesey, may be regarded as of the same Series. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


GEOLOGY OF WEST SISTER ISLAND. 


TOPOGRAPHY, ETC. 


This island is situated eight miles north of Locust Point, Ottawa county, 
and twelve miles east of Cedar Point, Lucas county. It is rudely oval in 
form, with a longer diameter—in a north-east and south-east direction— 
of five-eighths of a mile, and a shorter of three-eighths; and is said to 
contain 104 acres. The north-eastern extremity presents a perpendicular 
bluff of twenty-five feet, and the height of the coast diminishes gradually 
to the opposite end, where the rock surface is at the level of Lake Erie. 
The entire shore of the island is of rock, excepting a narrow gravel beach, 
of eighty rods length, on the south side. From the eastern end of this 
beach a rocky bar extends a quarter of a mile in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, under six feet of water, but on all other sides there is a rapid descent 
to a depth of thirty feet. Near the north-eastern end the land rises to a 
height of sixty or seventy feet. 

The soil is a fertile black loam, in some parts gravelly, resting on the 
glacial detritus, coarse and fine, that covers the rock surface to the depth 
of afew feet. The Erie clayis apparently wanting. Snailshells, (chiefly 
Heliz albolabris, Say) are so abundant as to form a conspicuous feature of 
the soil. 

Glacial markings are well displayed at numerous points along the 
coast, and illustrate several interesting points, which have already been 
remarked in chapter XXI. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The dip of the rocks is mainly to the north-east, but there are many 
minor flexures, not recognized as systematic; at the south-western ex- 
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tremity the dip is south-west. The entire thickness of the exposed beds 
is ninety feet, as appears in the following descending section : 


Feet. Incues. 
1. Soft, shaly limestone, yellowish brown, weathering to a gray ; con- 


taining crystalline strontianite......... wo tee senene coevescee antun ceceescecens 2 voor 
2. Pale, buff, brecciated limestone; at top thin-bedded, massive be- 
lOW cccosenes cssccscce cesses snsces snnssnonnunennnsan nassen soesseess sernsnannnnn teeees crs 12 een 


3. Light drab limestone, fine-grained; with minute horizontal lenti- 
cular cavities, rarely containing calcite and selenite; beds 4 to 8 


4. A darker, purplish, brecciated limestone; massive; containing 

numerous flint nodules, the largest 15 inches in diameter ; upper 

surface irregularly mammilated...........sssccecsssccces son ceceee sescesencs 2 6 
5. Soft, buff, thin-bedded limestone ......... sscscsecscoccescceese covcee soccee seoes 1 6 
6. Massive bed, like No. 4; the upper surface bearing low domes, one 

two feet across, not differing in appearance from the mass, but 


containing at center calcite or flint.........ssscccscccossccscerecncsescccees 2 ame 
7. Compact, thin-bedded, crumbling, drab limestome.......ceccscscesecoees 4 naan 
8. A bed of soft, sparry, gypsiferous limestone, disappearing in a few 
TOUS .ccccccceccecescevcce sescescccees coseesseesce sestve ceases cvcces crouse anne seacee ces 2 eoeees 
9. Limestone, like No. 7.........scccesse secssetoccescecsenceeses peeves ceceessceeee eve Terry 
10. Soft, drab, massive, highly gypsiferous limestone, changing in a 
few feet to one foot of sectile stone, resembling No. 11.............. 
11. Hard, thin-bedded, crumbling, buff limestone, containing a little 
TY PSU ...... seceesccvece vvccss vccces snanen eevee secsas ceccee seseee cencenseees PPRLPRRFR } asewee 
12. Bluish gray shale and shaly limestome............ csscssccecse cesses snunsn cee 2 6 
13. Massive white gypsum, with some admixture of shale...... PPRPFRRER I ne 
14. Soft, pale drab limestone......... cccccccecscsceccsccesccses cesses seasons kennen E 


15. A series of purplish drab limestone beds, alternately soft and 
massive (with some gypsum), and hard, compact and crumb- 


ling wicca csccceacsececocees secveecenees sucess cesses ousers conten seeees snnnnsenu senses oes 13 un 

16. Drab limestone, minutely cellular.............scccsccsses seccesccsecscossseees ) mem 
17. Soft, argillaceous limestone, dark drab, weathering bluish gray, 

shaly toward the DOttom.............ss000 seccsessssceee ee bose caeces eveeee sense 10 deren 

18. Soft, pale buff limestone........scssassonnsnossassnnoesnnuenennunsnnensonssnsnn cos 3 6 
19. Pale, purplish buff limestone, in 4 to 10-inch beds, the surface of 

which present broad, convex undulations............04 ssceeeseeece senses 10 aaeee . 

Total .1.....00 cccoscsee corceceee sannannen annnnn annnanenn coscecece sovees coseee ces 90 0 


A notable characteristic of many of the beds is a tendency to divide, 
by seams at all angles to the bedding, into small, irregular blocks, retain- 
ing their hardness. This is especially the case with Nos. 5, 7, 9 and 11, 
and the hard portions of No. 15, and in a less degree with Nos. 3, 4, 6, 14 
and 17. 
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Though the age of these rocks is not shown by fossils, there can be 
little doubt that they represent portions of the Waterlime and Onondaga 
Salt groups of the New York System. The strontianite of bed No. 1, and 
the close resemblance of the brecciated limestone (No. 2) to a bed of 
known age on South Bass island, indicate that these are to be classed 
with the Waterlime; while the gypsum of beds 8, 10 and 13 claims for 
them a position in the Onondaga Salt group. Assuming No. 8 as the 
terminal member of the latter formation, we have in this section 32 feet 
ofthe Waterlime group, and 58 feet of the Onondaga Salt. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The bed of gypsum (No. 13) was seen to be continuous for several rods 
on the north shore, dipping with the adjacent beds to the north-east. By 
removing the soil its outcrop could readily be traced, and a considerable 
quantity removed at little expense. The same work would develop bed 
No. 10, which may at some point afford valuable masses of gypsum. The 
gypsum exposed in the escarpment is not sufficiently pure to warrant 
calcination, but is, nevertheless, valuable for agricultural purposes. 

Several of the beds will furnish good wall stone, but the island affords 
no building stone likely to compete with that already in the neighbor- 
ing markets. The same is, probably, true of the lime that may be burned 
here. Though no tests have been made, it seems probable that hydraulic 
cement will sometime be produced. Several beds, but especially Nos. 7 
and 9, and portions of No. 15, have the appearance of hydraulic lime- 
stones. 











REPORTS ON THE GEOLOGY 
OF 


SANDUSKY, SENECA, WYANDOT AND MARION COUNTIES. 


By N. H. WINCHELL. 


Pror. J. S. Newserryv, Chief Geologist: 


Dear Sır:—I have the honor to transmit herewith reports on the Geology of 
Sandusky, Seneca, Wyandot and Marion counties. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
N. H. WINCHELL 
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CHAPTER XXVI. i 


GEOLOGY OF SANDUSKY COUNTY. 


SITUATION AND AREA, 


Sandusky county has Ottawa on the north and Seneca on the south. 
It is bounded west by Wood and east by Erie. It contains twelve towns, 
or four hundred and thirty-two square miles. In its north-eastern corner 
it touches Sandusky Bay. Its greatest dimension is east and west thirtv 
miles. Its form is that of a rectangular parallelogram. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Sandusky river, which intersects it about midway in a direction 
a little east of north, and enters Sandusky Bay in Riley township, is the 
chief river of the county, and is navigable to Fremont by reason of slack 
water from the bay. Below Fremont the immediate river channel is 
crooked, and the stream widens out into bayous, covering considerable 
low land. Above Fremont its course is more direct, and it lies almost 
constantly on the rock, which offers abundant exposure, to the south line 
of the county. The Portage river also crosses the north-west corner of 
the county, passing through Woodville township and village. Besides 
these, which may be relied on for a constant flow of water, even in the 
driest seasons, there are numerous crecks, whose direction is also north- 
easterly. Some of these are also constant-flowing streams, but the most 
of them cannot be depended on for water-power purposes. Such are 
Sugar creek, Big Mudd creek, Muskalunge creek, Green creek, and Rac- 
coon creek. Wolf creek, also, which enters the Sandusky from the 
south-west in Ballville township, drains a considerable tract of country, 
and has a constant current. Of these, the Green creek, whose chief 
supply is the sulphureted water from the mineral springs in Green- 
creek township, is a constant stream, and at the present time affords 
power for several mills. 

38 
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SURFACE FEATURES. 


With the exception of the township of York, and small parts of Town- 
send and Greencreek, in the eastern portion of the county, the surface 
is generally a monotonous plain. Being included in that tract long and 
well known as the Black Swamp, its features to many persons are best 
expressed by giving it that title. As in Ottawa county, the limestone 
ridges, sometimes capped with lacustrine sand, are the only observable 
changes of level. They are more frequent, especially in the western part, 
than in that county, and sometimes a number of fields are so stony, or the 
rock is so near the surface, that the land is used only for pasturage. 
Their height, with the addition of the sand deposit, sometimes amounts 
to twenty-five or thirty feet; but the ascent is very gradual, and dis- 
tributed often over half a mile. In Scott township, in the south-western 
part of the county, there are patches of natural prairie. These are due 
to imperfect natural drainage. The undulations in the surface of the 
Niagara limestone, over which they occur, operated, by the aid of the 
drift, to confine shallow pools of water upon the retirement of the lake. 
Usually the low, continuous, rocky rim can be detected jutting a few 
inches or feet above the surface, or sometimes rising in the form of con- 
spicuous ridges. Such shallow pools would eventually become marshes, 
where vegetable deposits would accumulate, and at last, when the sur- 
rounding country had become forest-covered, they would appear as 
prairies. It is a common coincidence in the Black Swamp that the most 
stony tracts are also the wettest. Had the original drift been undis- 
turbed by the waves of the lake, such confined pools would have been 
likely to work out for themselves some escape through the more erosible 
materials, and to have become clothed sooner with the indigenous forest. 

The valleys of the streams are worn in the drift. That of the Sandusky 
is fifty-three feet, to the water level, at Fremont—sixty-five to the bed of 
the river. At Ballville the river is running on the rock, and its surface 
is forty-seven feet five inches below the general level. Its banks, con- 
sisting of the stiff hardpan, or sometimes superficially laminated, are 
abrupt, and very often steep, although one or the other is frequently from 
fifty to one hundred rods from the channel of the river. The height of 
the flood-plain varies in accordance with the obstructions to the current, 
but at Fremont it is but four anda half feet above the level of slack- 
water. This, however, cannot express the average height of the flood- 
plain, but rather shows the rise of Lake Erie under the influence of spring 
freshets. Below Fremont, the valley of the river is broader, and the 
accumulated waters have freer escape. Above that point the flood-plain 
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sometimes rises ten and twelve feet above summer stage of the river. 
Bordering and enclosing the flood-plain, the drift banks rise from thirty 
to forty feet, and constitute by far the most noticeable changes of level 
to be seen in the county. These banks are not confined to the larger 
streams, but seem to be as deeply cut along some of the creeks as along 
the Sandusky river. In traveling the “river road,” one cannot but be 
struck with the frequency and depth of the tributary valleys. These 
little valleys are often occupied by streams only in the spring and fall of 
the year, but the moist and loose state of the drift at those seasons com- 
bines with the activity of the current to wash out their valleys as deep 
as that of the main stream. 

In the south-eastern portion of the county the surface contour is quite 
rolling, and in the monotony of the general aspect elsewhere, might be 
styled picturesque. For a full discussion of the causes and changes that 
introduced this rolling, sandy tract, in Sandusky county, the reader may 
consult a preceding chapter on the drift in north-western Ohio. 


SOIL AND TIMBER. 


The soil is clay, with a little gravel, being the old drift surface, and has 
a depth corresponding to the thickness of that deposit. Local circum- 
stances have added accidental qualities in various parts of the county. 
In localities, poorly drained by the natural conformation of the surface, 
considerable addition of partially decayed vegetable remains has given 
it a peaty composition, and a black color. Places subject to erosion have 
become gravelly or even stony, the fine constituents of the drift having 
been washed out, while the action of the waves of Lake Erie, over much 
of the county, has served to heap up isolated sandy knolls and to deposit a 
heavy accumulation of sand in the south-eastern part of the county. 
While the soil of the whole county is fertile and adapted to all farm pro- 
ducts, the warmth and quickness of the sandy soils, in the townships of 
Townsend, York and Greencreek, united with a pleasant, undulating 
surface, and the ease of drainage, have given the lands of these townships 
for the time being an enhanced market valuation. When, however, the 
county becomes more perfectly subjected to artificial drainage, the clay 
soils will remain the chief source of agricultural wealth, when perhaps 
the lighter soils have become exhausted. The most of the county was 
originally covered with low-land varieties of timber. Elm, hickory, 
cottonwood, beech, ash, the various species of oak, maple, with some 
black walnut and honey locust, may be seen in traveling over the county. 
In a few places trees of pepperidge and of chestnut were also seen. Much 
of the sandy tract in the south-eastern part of the county was known 
among the early settlers as ‘oak openings.” 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks underlying the county belong to the Upper Silurian and 
Devonian ages, the highest being the Corniferous. They embrace— 


Upper Corniferous limestone ......... ssssesee soecenees 

Lower Corniferous limestome......... csssssses coseee vor } Devonian. 
Oriskany sandstonc....... cccscoss snunen sanronnan sonenenee 

Water limestome......... cccsscsee ccsscsces sonnanane cocsceees 

Salina shale.......c.ssscosces ccccesces sossscece conssones seeees h Upper Silurian. 
Niagara limestone....... wo rnsensen cove sees asenanesnssennn 


The Niagara occupies two belts of anticlinal outcrop across the county 
north and south. The boundaries of the eastern belt are not certainly 
known, and the map of the county is to be regarded as conjectural 
throughout the most of that area. The outcropping edges of the western 
belt have, however, been carefully traced across the county, owing to the 
frequent exposures of water-worn surfaces which there occur. The west- 
ern boundary of the western belt enters the county from the north in 
Sec. 8, Woodville, and runs nearly south, gradually approaching the 
county line, which it crosses in Sec. 6 in the same township. The eastern 
boundary of this belt enters the county, N.E. + Sec. 27, Washington town- 
ship, in a south-easterly direction, which it keeps for about four miles, 
when it turns to the south and south-west, again south, leaving Wash- 
ington township, S.E. + section 34. It keeps a southerly course, crossing 
the Lake Erie and Louisville railroad a mile north of Winter Station: 
nearly to the ocunty line, when it is suddenly diverted eastward, and 
leaves the county, S.E. + Sec. 31, Ballville township. The only exposures 
of the east belt of outcrop are at Fremont, where it can be seen below 
the dam near the railroad bridge, and at Moore’s mill dam, near Ballville. 
These are on the western border of the belt, which has a width of about 
six miles. The western portions of the townships of Riley and Green- 
creek, and the eastern portions of Rice, Sandusky and Ballville, are 
probably underlain by the Niagara. 

In the western part of the county, where the drift has been considera- 
bly eroded by the action of the waves of Lake Erie, the rock is very often 
laid bare. The following list of outcrops, which is probably far from 
complete, will give some idea of the denudation that has taken place. 
There is, however, no evidence of a beach line where the shore of the lake 
stood stationary. The shore line seems rather to have begun at once a 
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slow recession. In the township of Woodville the following were noted, 
not including those in the bed of the Portage: 


N.W. } Sec. 22, This ridge runs several miles easterly, rising also on the south side 
of the Portage. At Woodville it is capped with sand. 

N.W. } Sec. 9. This ridge runs to Genoa, in Ottawa county, and is known as Trim- 
mer’s Ridge. 

S.W. } Sec. 35. Considerable surface exposure of gray and crystalline Niagara. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 36. Thick-bedded, crystalline Niagara, affording a fine building stone. 

S.W. + Sec. 5. Ridge of Niagara, running north and south, showing characteristic 
Niagara fossils, on the land of Jacob Sanders, and others. 

S.W. 4Sec. 6. Land of John Caler. This ridge has been excavated for a cellar, and 
the stone is a very light drab, weathering buff. It is porous, and often carious, in 
rough and irregular, also in even, beds; the even beds are sometimes a foot thick. 
Under the weather it often crumbles much like chalk. The ridge holds a deposit of 
sand. 


IN MADISON TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. } Sec. 27. Niagara ridge crosses the road. 

S.W. 3 Sec. 34. Niagara ridge. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 34. Niagara ridge. 

Sec. 35. On the town line. 

S.W.} Sec. 10. At the crossing of the creek. 

S.W. }Sec. 7. Land of A.J. Nolan. Rock similar to that in Caler’s ridge, S.W. } 
Sec. 6, in Woodville township. 


IN WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


N.W. } Sec. 32. A low ridge of Niagara; is worked a little near Lindsay for foun- 
dations to farmers’ houses, on land of Mr. Behring, and of Mr. Hagerman. 

S.W. } Sec. 3. 

N.E. } Sec. 10. In the bed of Big Mudd creek ; dip E. about 4°. 

S.E. } Sec. 11. Near the railroad crossing of the highway; dip apparently east. 

N.W. } Sec. 11. Under the railroad bridge. 

N.E. } Sec. 8. Crossing of Nine-mile creek. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 20. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 17. 

S.W. }Sec. 14. A ridge running east and west, rising about fifteen feet. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 29. Niagara ridge. 

Sec. 32. At two points half a mile separate, in ditches by the roadside. 


IN BALLVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. } Sec. 31. J. Bruner quarries the Niagara; dip east. 
S.W. 4 Sec. 31. Land of Amos Mull. In the bed of the creek. 
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IN SCOTT TOWNSHIP. 


S.W. } Sec. 4. Land of William Boor. Ridge runs nearly north and south. 

S.E. } Sec. 4. Ridge of Niagara on John Houtz’s land; Peter Rust also has land on 
this ridge. 

N.W. } Sec. 9: Land of Daniel Shively. 

N.E. 4 Sec. 9. Much stony land. 

Secs. 31 and 30. ‘Stony Barter.” 

es In the midst of prairie 

Secs. 17 and 16. j 

Sec. 28. 

IN JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 

N.E. } Sec. 4. Ridge of Niagara, half a mile east and west. 

S.W. 4Sec.3. Niagara ina field; dip E. 

S.W. Sec. 4. In a ditch by the roadside. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 3. On the farm of Mr. Burkctt. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 15. Prominent ridge. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 27. Ridge crosses the road. 

N.E. } Sec. 34. As a ridge. 


S.E. 4 Sec. 35. 


S.W. } Sec. 35. 


In the creek, land of Riley Betts. 
In the west branch of Wolf creek, within thirty rods of the county 


line road, the Niagara is seen dipping west at an angle of eight degrees, exposed about 
two feet. It is overlain by Waterlime containing Leperditia alta, in thick, rough beds, 
showing two fect and three inches, followed by about a foot of shattered, thin beds. 
The Waterlime seems here to lie conformably over the Niagara, and dips with it 


toward the west. 


The section at Moore’s mill, near Ballville, exposes the superposition 
of the Waterlime and Salina over the Niagara. 


Section including the Salina, at Moore’s Mill, 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURE. 


No.1. Thick-bedded, drab, used for building..................... 6 ft. 6 in. 
No. 2. Thinner-bedded, drab, more sectile, weathers lighter 1 ft. Waterlime, 
No. 3. Beds about six inches, drab, used for building ......... 3 ft. 15 feet. 
No. 4. Beds three to six inches, Arab.........cssssecsceee cosceeee ves 4ft. 6 in. 
No. 5. Green shale, passing horizontally into an impure, 

bluish-drab Stome.......0. ccsscssceccsees cocses cosees sesascesees 1 ft. 
No. 6. Bluish-gray Niagara; beds thick, hard and crystal- 

line, exposed ......c00 essen casccecse cccscseee coves concen coseeees 3 ft. 


The Waterlime immediately overlying the shale, contains the char- 
acteristic fossil Leperditia alta. The Salina shale (No. 5) appears in 
patches, gradually becoming a rather firm and blue stone. Sometimes 
irregular beds of fragile, earthy limestone appear within the shale, 
projecting conspicuously after the shale has crumbled out. On exposure 
to the air, the shale turns blue and crumbles. Its deposition seems 
sometimes to have been distributed through the first few feet of the 
Waterlime above, instead of being concentrated in a single bed. In 
such cases the Waterlime is blue-drab near the base, and if porous and 
crystalline, it is with difficulty distinguished from the Niagara. No. 6 
is in the bed of the river, and crosses it just below the dam, the water 
falling upon it. It lies as an anticlinal with axis N. W. and S. E., rising 
toward the N. W. and producing an upward swell in the overlying drab 
beds. The section below the railroad bridge, at Frement, cannot be 
made out with certainty, owing to the prevalence of the water. Five 
feet and five inches can be seen of gray, crystalline Niagara, in beds of 
eighteen to twenty-eight inches. Overlying this, but below the water of 
the river, are about two fect of earthy, drab Waterlime in beds from two 
to six inches. The Salina, if it exists here, cannot be seen. The whole 
dips six to eight degrees south, ten degrees east. It formerly rose con- 
siderably above the. bank, along the road near the railroad bridge over 
the highway, and was quarried there for walls and abutments, the stone 
for the railroad bridges having been obtained there. 

The Guelph phase of the Niagara, which appears at Genoa, in Ottawa 
county, is met with only in the western part of Sandusky county, and 
near the Wood county line. The Niagara is usually a hard, thick- 
bedded, crystalline rock, which, although requiring considerable labor in 
quarrying, furnishes, whenever systematically and persistently worked, 
an excellent and valuable stone for building. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the formation has not been sufficiently opened, within the 
limits of the county, to prove the non-existence of the Guelph in other 
portions. 

The Salina Shale, which immediately overlies the Niagara, has been 
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seen at but one point in the county. As already mentioned, it has a 
thickness of one foot at Moore’s mill, but further north it was pene- 
trated by drilling, according to Mr. G. G. Tindall, of Fremont, a thick- 
ness of eleven feet before the drill struck the Niagara. It perhaps 
underlies the eastern part of Riley and the northern portion of Town- 
send townships, for it certainly has a greater thickness toward the north. 
Sandusky bay is doubtless an excavation, to a large extent, in the 
Salina shale. 

The Water Inmestone occupies that portion of the county west of the 
western belt of Niagara, the strip included between the two Niagara 
areas, which lies west of Fremont, and includes the most of the town- 
ships of Ballville, Sandusky and Rice, and portions of Jackson and 
Washington, together with an area not distinctly defined, crossing the 
eastern part of the county through Greencreek and Townsend town- 
ships. This formation appears very much as it does in Ottawa county, 
and presents the three different lithological phases. The frequency of 
its exposures in the western portion of the county is equal to that of the 
Niagara. The “limestone ridges” which it causes are very often cov- 
ered with sand which lies in hummocky contour. Its most important 
exposures are at Fremont, where the ridge it there produces has been 
extensively wrought for lime, and for general use in walls and rough 
paving; and at Ballville, where the river has excavated a channel 
through it, so as to expose upward of thirty feet of bedding. Aside 
from these, which will be separately described, the Waterlime was seen 
in outcrop in the following places: 


IN WOODVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


N.W. } See. 31. Land of D. II. Rex; thick-bedded soft Waterlime, furnishing a 
yood building stone; dip S. W. 4 degrees. This ridge runs north, ten degrees east, 
and is about two miles long. 

Sec. 6. Near the county line, in the Portage; also half a mile east. 

N.W. } Sec. 32. Thick-bedded, drab; in the bank of the Portage, ten feet above 
the water. 


IN WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


N.E. } Sec. 25. Near the Ottawa county line, the RuAl ridge, consisting of brecciated 
Waierlime, rises about six feet. 

N.W. } Sec. 23. Waterlime which contains the fossil Leperditia alta. 

S.W. + Sec. 14. Even-bedded Waterlime dipping N. E. within fifty rods of gray 
Niagara limestone, which forms a ridge running E. and W., and rising about fifteen 
feet. The Niagara lies west of the Waterlime, and between them are several clumps 
of brecciated Waterlime showing Leperditia alta. 

N.E. } Sec. 27. Waterlime ridge east and west, with a deposit of sand. 

S.W. } Sec. 36. Ina ditch by the roadside; also in a field adjoining. 

N.E. + Sec. 13. 
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IN JACKSON TOWNSHIP. a 


N.E. 4 Sec. 10. Fragile beds of soft Waterlime have been used for the “ Greens- 
burg pike.” Beds horizontal so far as discernible, the quarry being in low ground and 
filled with water. 

N.E. 4 Sec. 11. Sandy knolls, which probably lie on Waterlime. 

S.W.4Sec. 2. Intersection of the ‘‘Greensburg pike” and Muskalunge creek. 

S.W. } Sec. 35. In thick, rough beds, overlying the Niagara, and followed by a foot 
of thin beds. 

N.E, } Sec. 35. In the N. Branch of Wolf creek. 


IN BALLVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. 4 Sec. 6. This ridge is remarkably overstrewn with northern bowlders. 

S.E. } Sec. 19. In the road, joining James Wickard’s land; also on John Halter’s 
land in the bed of the creek. 

S.W. + Sec. 30. Near a steam sawmill, in the W. Branch of Wolf creek. 

N.W. corner Sec. 81. Land of D. Mull, in the bed of the creek. 

N.W. } Sec. 29. From this place to Ballville the Sandusky river lies immediately 
on the Waterlime. 


IN SANDUSKY TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. } Sec. 32. Burned for lime. 

N.E. 4 Sec. 32. Burned for lime. 

S.E. } Sec. 19. At the Four-mile house; furnishes some large, rough blocks for 
walls and abutments. 


About half a mile west of the depot, at Fremont, the Waterlime is 
extensively burned into lime. Quarries have been opened by D. L. 
June, Daniel Quilter, Philip Gottern, and by others. The stone disclosed 
in these quarries is a light drab, usually thin-bedded stone, close textured 
and even flinty in some parts. Mr. June has penetrated, in his quarry, 
through the Salina, and entered the Niagara. The openings were at first 
made in the summits of gentle anticlinals, the rock dipping, as it is 
exposed on working deeper, in opposite directions. This is the case with 
the three principal openings, viz.: those of June, Quilter and Gottern. 
The following section, from Mr. June’s quarry, may be taken as a fair 
illustration of all of them: 


Downward Section of the Waterlime at Fremont, including the Salina, and the upper part 
of the Niagara. 


No. 1. Beds two to four inches, separated by bituminous films, generally 
close-grained, but sometimes vesicular and crystalline; disturbed 
with nodules and thin beds of chert..........ssssssscssssesseecsce coneeenes 10 ft. 6 in. 
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No. 2. Beds two to six inches, more even and with less chert, the mam- 

milated surfaces separated by bituminous films; used for flagging... 9 ft. 
Nf 3. The same as the last, or changing horizontally to a thick-bedded or 

massive, softer stone, exhibiting the lithological characters of 

phase No. 2. The bedding here is sometimes disturbed by dome- 

shaped or concretionary masses; useful for paving and general 

building, and as a cut StOMC....2. 2.000 coccccece cocrccces sesececceves seccescocces 2 ft. 6 in. 
No. 4. Salina shale; in some places wanting; or replaced by a thin film of 

bituminous matter, with some harder and more rock-like beds..... 6 to 12 in. 
No. 5. Gray, thick-bedded, non-fossiliferous, vesicular Niagara, with some 

galena exposed ........0cceccscscsee assesses cocees cocees seesas sseeee cessecess snes sees 3 it. 


The dip in Mr. June’s quarry is S. W. and N. E., at angles of fifteen to 
twenty degrees, in opposite directions. Mr. Quilter’s quarry is about 
180 rods south-west from Mr. June’s, and the rock, which is apparently 
on the same horizon, also dips S. W. and N. E. with about the same 
angles. Mr. Gottern’s quarry, about sixty rods south of Mr. Quilter’s, 
has an east and west anticlinal axis, the dip being about ten degrees in 
either direction. A little to the south-west of Mr. June’s quarry, and 
between it and Mr. Quilter’s, may be seen a number of clumps of rough, 
cavernous, brecciated Waterlime, which must overlie all the rock of the 
quarry, and doubtless corresponds to the upper part of the exposure in 
the Sandusky river, at Ballville, which is as follows: 


Downward Section of the Waterlime at Ballville, below the bridge. 


No.1. Thick-bedded (2 to 3 feet), porous, rough and crystalline, or massive 

and brecciated, of a drab color......... ssscscees suonnnnonnnnnsnononsnnnsen ovens 8 to 10 ft. 
No. 2. Thin-bedded, drab, with streaks of darker color and more compact 

texture, occupying the bed of the river, and rising a few feet above 

the water along the south bank. This member is filled with 

curious concentric, ellipsoidal laminations; expoOsed.......... sess cscess 6 it. 


Between Ballville and Moore’s Mill, half a mile up the river, the form- 
ation is nearly horizontal, or has a slight dip to the east, but shows such 
local flexures, whenever visible, that no reliance can be placed on the 
dip in correlating the outcrops. Judging, however, by the lithological 
characters, the outcrop at Fremont may be united with those in the 
Sandusky river, so as to produce the following general section of the 
lower part of the Waterlime: 


General Section of the lower part of the Waterlime in Sandusky County, in descending order. 


No. 1. Massive, or thick-bedded, often brecciated, exposed between June’s 
and Quilter’s quarries at Fremont, and in the left bank of the 
Sandusky river just below Moore’s mill. (No. 1 of the section at 
Ballville). Phase No. 1......cescsssscece svsseee: sun onunnnnne censee ceceescvcces cee 10 to 15 ft. 
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No. 2. Thin-bedded, drab, cherty, with bituminous films, (Nos. 1 and 2, at 
“June’s quarry). Phase No. 3, Generally close grained. The 
lower portion of this sometimes, as at June’s, passes into thick 
beds of a softer and coarser texture, when it has the features of 
phase No. 2 .....ssceccsscssee sanasonen sonnunnen convsccaveceses sennnnsnn senseneen ennnen 20 feet. 


THE ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 


This is represented in Sandusky county by thin arenaceous layers at 
the base of the quarries of Messrs. Smith, Bachman and Chandler at 
Bellevue, (see sections of these quarries, p. 604). On fresh fracture it is 
a handsome blue, or mottled with drab and blue. In other counties this 
sandstone is ten or fifteen feet thick, but here itisnotovertwo. Its only 
use heretofore has been for macadamizing roads, for which it is admira- 
bly adapted. Yet recently Mr. Smith has succeeded in making a water- 
lime cement from this stone, the sand contained within the mass answer- 
ing for that usually mixed with the cement by the masons. The indi- 
vidual grains of sand are quite distinct, and often large enough to be 
called gravel. The larger are from a half to three-fourths of an inch 
across, and have much the aspect of fragments of earthy, close-grained, 
drab limestone, others are cherty or silicious, and pass into quartzite. 
These larger pieces are, however, very rare, the mass being a homogene- 
ous sand in rounded grains. 

This sandstone is overlain by six feet of the Waterlime formation, or 
at least by that amount of thick-bedded, drab limestone, with wavy bitu- 
minous films, and all the lithological characters of the Waterlime. Hence 
it seems that the Oriskany, or at least the sandy phase which is here sup- 
posed to represent the Oriskany, is not always in the same stratigraphical 
horizon. This fact is more fully confirmed by observations made in Wood 
and Paulding counties. 


CORNIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


The Corniferous limestone is next higher in the geological series. It 
is separated into two parts, the Upper and the Lower, which are not only 
stratigraphically, but also lithologically distinct. The Lower Cornifer- 
ous comprises the greater part of the rock exposed in the quarries of 
Messrs. Bachman and Chandler, at Bellevue, and the upper portion of 
Mr. Smith’s at the same place. Mr. Emery Farnsworth also has opened 
a quarry in the same, near that of Mr. Chandler. The Upper Corniferous 
is seen in the quarry, now abandoned, within the corporate limits of 
Bellevue, as well as in Mr. Samuel Huffman’s, N.E } Sec. 25, York town- 
ship, and in Mr. John Stetler’s N.E. } Sec. 34. The former is a buff- 
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colored, rather coarse-grained, magnesian limestone, rough to the feel, 
and often disturbed by irregular nodules or almost continuous beds of 
chert. The latter is a bluish gray, crystalline, hard stone, in even beds, 
which are usually conspicuously fossiliferous. This formation underlies 
the most of York township, and the south-eastern part of Townsend. It 
produces a more elevated tract of country wherever it occurs in north- 
western Ohio; and in Sandusky county, in connection with the St. Law- 
rence glacier, and the subsequent action of the shore line of Lake Erie, 
has given to the townships of York and Townsend the topographical and 
agricultural features which are in so marked a contrast with the rest of 
the county. Approaching from the south-west across the State, several 
of the ridges converge toward Bellevue. West from Bellevue the surface 
descends, and it is only at points considerably further south that the same 
altitude is reached. Hence the “lacustrine region” rapidly widens 
toward the west, just as the glacier was also more easily prolonged in that 
direction than in any other. The shattered condition of the rock in the 
quarries at Bellevue, and in Thompson township, Seneca county, attests 
the violence of that force which last acted on them, and indicates that 
the Corniferous limestone was the pivot on which the glacier swung in 
emerging from the rocky barriers that confined it further east along the 
Lake Erie shore. 


BACHM BESSER Far, 





un. 
Corniferous, Oriskany, and Water Lime, Bellevue. 


The above section, which includes the adjoining quarries of Lyman 
Chandler, James F. Smith and Jacob Bachman, at Bellevue, while it 
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shows the disturbed condition of the formation at that point, also is inter- 
esting because it is the only place in the county where the relations of 
the Waterlime, Oriskany and Corniferous can be seen. This whole sec- 
tion is remarkably shattered, and the layers to the depth of thirty feet 
are thrown down from their natural position eight or ten feet, sometimes 
lying nearly on their edges. 


XN 


EXPLANATION OF FIGURE. 


(a. Fine sand in a massive bank; without stratification, containing the 


Drift. 4 sticks and bark of White Bircly.......cccsssssessccccsesecessesssetes cesses 12 ft. 
Ld. Unassorted, gravelly rift............ccsccs cssscsces nenne snense anensnunn senscases 4 ft. 

No. 1. Beds two to four inches; buff; rough; magnesian; unfossiliferous: 
with continuous beds of chert ......... ssscscee cevsnsces svcsccces snenansen cones 8 ft. 

No. 2. Magnesian and rough, with some sand, especially in the lower part; 
buff; beds 24 to 40 imches......... scoscssee cesses svcnccese annonnnen snannsene concen 10 ft. 


No. 3. Dark drab; striped with wavy and bituminous films; soft when 
weathered; harder and somewhat blue below; mainly in two 
DOS .cccscses cosnceces ansnenune secceeccs soveenens nannanen vonanunsnonsennnnnnn snesesace ses 3 ft. 
No. 4. Dark drab; dense so as not to weather or bleach white; its upper six 
inches are much lighter, and earthy-magnesian; separated from 
No. 3 by a thick, constant, bituminous film. Below it becomes 
arenaceous, and is of a light blue on deep fracture, which, how- 
ever, soon fades, turning a grayish buff with rusty films and 
Streaks; in one DE..........0. cesses eccccccee sounnnone sovesensecscee teseenes sees 3 ft.? 
No. 5. Sandstone, of a handsome blue color, like the lower part of No. 4. 
Beds of about two inches, separated by thick bituminous films; 
rather fragile......... sscsscece sonnnnunnonnnnn cevscesce ssscsecee nensnnnen sencessen anne 1 it. 
No. 6. In thick beds, or massive; often rough, porous and crystalline. On 
fracture of a massive bed, the section shows a wavy and curly, 
internal stratification, with alternating strips of lighter and darker 
drab; contains large masses of coarse crystals of calcite, and 
indistinct impressions of Leperditia alta. Exposed...........csccesce nenne + ft. 


It will be noticed that besides the arenaceous layer No. 5, there 
is also considerable sand in No. 2. Although this holds the place 
the Oriskany ought to have, viz: the base of the Corniferous, it is more 
likely to be represented, as already stated, by No. 5. 

In Mr. Smith’s quarry, No. 3 is more bleached, appearing in that con- 
dition more brittle, and fracturing somewhat like chalk, although much 
harder. When thus broken the bituminous films appear as rusty, wavy 
marks across the section. It is one of the most prized portions of the 
quarry, both for the whiteness of the lime it makes, (hence is distin- 
guished by the workmen as “The White Stone,”) and for the thick, 
even blocks it affords for walls and general building. 

The Upper Corniferous is a hard, gray, crystalline stone, which has a 
thickness of something over forty feet, and contains interesting fossil 
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remains. Its regular bedding easily separates into flagging, or is broken 
into stone useful for all building. It is used for both purposes, and from 
Sandusky, in Erie county, it is extensively exported to distant points. 


THE DRIFT. 


This deposit covers the whole county with a nearly uniform spreading. 
No reliable actual measurements of its thickness have been made in the 
county, but its average thickness would probably not exceed one hundred 
feet. -It seems to be somewhat thicker in the eastern half of the eounty 
than the western, owing to denudation by the old lake shore over the 
area of the Niagara limestone. It is usually a typical, unassorted and 
unstratified glacial deposit or hard-pan. Occasional places of oblique 
stratification may be referred to the action of water issuing from the 
glacier, and do not affect the general glacial origin and non-stratified 
condition of the great mass. The stratification of the drift exhibited in 
the banks of the Sandusky river, at Fremont, is confined to the upper 
twenty or thirty feet. The character of its junction with the unstrati- 
fied hard-pan below, seems to indicate the presence of the glacier at the 
time the stratification was forming, or at least at the time of its com- 
mencement. It is probably due to running water, and may be assigned 
to the action of the Sandusky river, which, being set back by the re- 
treating foot of the glacier, would spread over a considerable lateral sur- 
face. This would necessitate the flow of the Sandusky considerably 
above its present level. It may be referred, perhaps, with more reason, 
to the effect of water issuing from the glacier, and spreading uniformly 
over the surface along its retreating foot, depositing a stratified material 
free from gravel and stones, owing to the distribution of its current over 
a wide, shallow valley. This would also account for the occurrence of 
similar laminations at points, removed from the Sandusky river, and 
where they cannot be ascribed to the effect of any stream at present 
existing. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Being mostly included in that area known as the Black Swamp, San- 
dusky county has an inexhaustible store of wealth in the strong and 
deep soil so characteristic of that tract. The industries of the people are 
mainly agricultural. Nevertheless the development of the resources 
embraced in the underlying formations has not been neglected. The 
Niagara limestone has been opened in a number of places in the western 
part of the county, and has been found to supply a stone equal, in every 
respect, for purposes of building, to the famous Dayton stone, of southern 
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Ohio. If an effort were made to introduce this stone into the markets of 
Toledo and Detroit, owing to cheaper transportation, it would probably 
exclude those distant quarries from the northern trade. At the present 
time but little more is done than to meet the local demand. 

The quicklime made from the quarries of Messrs. June, Quilter and 
Gottern, in the Waterlime formation at Fremont, has a wide reputation 
and sale, particularly in eastern cities. It is extensively shipped to 
Pittsburg, Pa., for use in the manufacture of glass. It also goes as far as © 
Philadelphia and Boston. This lime furnishes more nearly the qualities 
of the Waterlime, when used for this purpose, than the quarries in the 
same stone at Genoa, in Ottawa county, and it will probably better 
answer the description there given, and more exactly bear out the com- 
parison to the Niagara, than that burned at Genoa. It is nota pure 
white, but has a faint tint of yellow. It requires, however, to be seen 
in bulk to render the yellow tint discernible. 

The following list of lime-burners, with the annexed columns, will 
show the comparative qualities of the Niagara, Waterlime and Cornifer- 
ous, in their adaptation to the manufacture of quicklime. This list is 
made out from the statements of the proprietors themselves, or their 
foremen, and is as nearly correct as can be made without extensive trials 
and comparisons : 








Bu pet 

= lg 

3 (A 

ip 

Name of Firm. Location. Formation. Cele. 
Oz» ad 
„zen 
DO \.o5 
S52 )e7 
Oral 
lbs. 
D. L. June and Son .|Fremont, Sandusky Co. |Waterlime ......... coososuon ssssesees 1 75 
Daniel Quilter ......... Fremont, Sandusky Co. [Waterlime......... 2.2060 sescevees 23 15 
Phillip Gottern ........ Fremont, Sandusky Co. |Waterlime......... ccsscsee ceseeeees 24 13 

Wyman and Gregg ...|Geenoa, Ottawa Co... Weaterlime.......0.ccssecees essen 2 7 

Newman and Ford ...\{tenoa, Ottawa Co... Water limme......... ccccsccee cossceoes (evesce 70 
Frank Holt .............. Genoa, Ottawa Co... NIAgara oocccececces coeeee ceceee nenn 13 eee 
Lyman Chandler .....|Bellevue, Sandusky Co. |L. Corniferous and Waterlime|14-2) 75 
James F. Smith ........ Bellevue, Sandusky Co.|L. Corniferous and Waterlime|1} 70 
Delzal and Overmeyer|Lima, Allen Co... Waterlime...... cess seceesceesee ces 21-7)...... 
Thomas Cook......... Harper, Logan Co........ L. Corniferous.........6.. ceecee eee 22-5]. 
Benj. M. Fisher ........ Celina, Mercer Co........ |Niagara ......sesesnosensnseneen onen 3 [esevee 


It will be seen that the amount of wood used by different firms varies 
considerably, even with the same stone, quarried at the same place. 
This is owing to the difference of construction of the kilns. Mr. June, 
for instance, at Fremont, burns one of the most compact and difficult 
kinds of stone, yet, by the use of a peculiar kiln, he consumes less than 
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one-half the wood burned by Mr. Quilter or Mr. Gottern. Most of the 
kilns used in north-western Ohio are of the old style, and once filled and 
burned, have to be emptied and allowed to cool before more lime can be 
made. Some have constructed an improved style of kiln, which runs 
uninterruptedly, thus avoiding the loss of time and heat incident to the 
old style; but so far as observed, Messrs. June and Son, of Fremont, pro- 
duce a more evenly burned lime, and with less wood, by using Page’s 
patent draw-kiln. | 

The lime made from the Lower Corniferous by Mr. Lyman Chandler, 
of Bellevue, is so mixed in the process with the Waterlime layers below, 
that its character cannot be certainly stated. It is found, however, to be 
a very strong lime, although not a pure white. Some of it is greenish- 
gray; some of it yellowish or buff, like the stone before burning, and 
much of it is a light ash-color. 

In Sandusky county there is no difficulty in obtaining stone for all 
common uses, in abutments, foundations and walls. Besides the abund- 
ant outcropping in the western part of the county, the quarries at Belle- 
vue and Fremont supply the demand in the eastern portion, and consid- 
erable is also sent into adjoining towns. The stone and lime forwarded 
per the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad, in 1870, from Fre- 
mont, was 6,401,092 pounds; from Bellevue, 1,215,304 pounds. 

For brick and tile, and for pottery, the surface clay, particularly where 
it is finely laminated with sand, as at Fremont, is well adapted in all 
parts of the county. An excellent quality of brick is made at Fremont, 
by puddling these materials closely, the sand furnishing the sharpness 
and the strength necded, as well as preventing the tendency to warp and 
crack where clay alone is used. The following list embraces all, or nearly 
all the establishments of this kind within the county: 


AT FREMONT. 


O. T. Ball.c.ccsce cscocscec ccecscsee succes essen nnnnnn coenen seecegess eeseesess cesses sescesass eseecseue seeess Brick. 
William May ford ......... cccsssse secscsseecesessseces cesses costes tecese eeeecenee soncee ses cecees ceceeeees Brick. 
Charles Giesen...... csscesces scoecccce covecs cotscsees cocsesescaceee setesceee sescecese sesces soecesers nassen Brick. 
Tistler & Rechtenwalct ......... .ccsccccscscscssccecen che nennen sos ensuseenpeccensovsceces secceuces space Brick 
William Parker............ sescscecs cetecscse ceeces nennen seeesecesesecens sovsee cccess coveseces Brick and tile. 
AT CLYDE, 
Dirlam & Dewey ......ccscccsescoseee cesses coneeeaen copeseens teases nen eee sonne stone saecesnen conses neces Brick 
AT BELLEVUE. 
Mr. Gale......cccsececsce cesces costes coceee cesses succes cosaeecesesseneeces seseeasee pases eeeeseces coseccess Brick. 
AT LINDSAY. 
Daniel Monk ......... 22200: cescecnce voctescocece aussen oneness seesee see tecbesencocces prenes annenn cocesecesess Brick 


AT GREENSPRING. 


P cecceeceveveees srsces soeeescascee seeesee nese $enttn soaps coe onen snansnnsnn an sons counes senses Brick. 
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WELLS AND SPRINGS. 


Wells for domestic use are generally obtained in the loose gravel within 
the drift, or in that sheet of gravel and sand which very often is the 
lowest part of the drift. As in Ottawa county, such wells are often 
artesian, and show the source of their water in the mineral impurities 
it contains. The water of the mineral spring at Greenspring, and of 
the spring in Sec. 7, Adams, Seneca county, issues from the rock, which, 
although exposed at no point within six miles, is probably the Niagara 
limestone. Wells, also, which do not reach the bottom of the drift, are 
sometimes supplied by slow seepage from the hard-pan, or by penetrating 
some of the sand or gravel beds contained within the drift. Wells from 
such higher beds of gravel are common outside the area of the Black 
Swamp. Within that tract, such beds of gravel are more rarely met 
with, above that lying on the rock. Some of the artesian wells in the 
northern part of the county are said to have a distinct saline taste, and 
must hence be derived from the Salina. The medicinal properties of 
the sulphureted water at Greenspring, are so marked as to induce the 
investment of considerable capital in the preparation of a water-cure 
establishment. 

The following chemical analysis of this water by Prof. O. N. Stoddard, 
of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, is published by the proprietors. No 
analysis has yet been made by the Survey: 





Sulphate of lime in one gallon.....c...cessecsescosece senses cecees sonneceee sonsesess 105.41 grains. 
Sulphate of magnesia ME nannnnnse nannnnsse coseccees snensunen ponsesees sosvecees 36.14 “ 
Sulphate of iron ME pannansnonne sovecesen seeeee sanssnssn nanssanın tonasneen 6.53 © 
Carbonate of iron ME nnwennanmenn sunnen sersanssn annnennen sarssenen coneeeeee 19.70 “ 
Carbonate of magnesia “  —_ eenesnansnensnnnennen snnnsnnen snnnnanen coves tae ansenn 22.39 
Bromide of potassa ME nannanesnn snannenns nesses sannenosnnsnnssnennense nenn 16.76 
Chloride of potassa ME anannn nennen ananen aunnen senssn sonen cesses sarene snnnen 2.48 « 
Silica (6 Nan eee snsannenn cepesewes ensnnussn snsssanen en seceesees 6.10 “ 
Alumina MU nnnnenanantnannennannsen aenansenn ssssnnsse sansen sansee 8 
Total...... 220200 00000n000 snononnunmmnununanan sonnananı sannunnen ausnanann ssonsanne seeseeess 216.43 
Carbonic acid gas in one gallon.......... -.rosun0n oannen onnnonsan aunonnnsn sessenees cenees 96.48 cu. in. 
Density ...... 22.0010) snnsassnnnnssnn sonuonnanannsnn nsunn snannnnne ssnnnnnen snnnesnsn seeees senses 1.0258 
Temperature (summer and winter the same) ..e...... scsscscceseceesensee cossvoees 50° Fah. 


About four miles south-west from Fremont, Mr. John King sunk a drill 
a few years ago to the depth of six hundred and forty-five feet, with the 
primary object of petroleum, or at least an artesian overflow. Neither 
was obtained. No reliable minutes of the boring could be gathered. 


39 
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Pieces of shale, said to have been brought up from a depth of about four 
hundred feet, styled “ soapstone,” have the appearance of the Cincinnati 
shale. There is, however, now, and has been since the drilling ceased, a 
discharge of inflammable gas, said to be derived from near the bottom of 
the well. Water which enters at about a hundred feet, and hence represses 
it with the force of a column of at least five hundred feet, greatly obstructs 
the escape of this gas. Were this pressure removed by tubing, the dis- 
charge of gas might be abundant enough to admit of use for illuminating 


purposes. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


eee ee 


GEOLOGY OF SENECA COUNTY. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county is immediately south of Sandusky, and contains fifteen 
townships, in the form of a rectangular parallelogram. It is bounded 
east by Huron county, south by Crawford and Wyandot, and west by 
Hancock and Wood. It is thirty miles long, east and west, and fifteen 
wide. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE, 


The Sandusky river, which intersects the county about midway, is 
the principal stream. Tributaries join it from the east and from the 
west, and complete the drainage system of the county. Those which 
enter the Sandusky from the west, have a general course north-east, till 
they unite with that stream; but those from the west first flow south- 
westerly, changing when within about five miles of the river, almost at 
a right angle, from that direction, and flow north-west till they join 
the Sandusky. This isa peculiarity not confined to this county, and 
may be due to the halting retreat of the glacier, when throwing down 
the unmodified drift with which that portion of the county is covered. 
The divides between these creeks, along their upper waters, would in 
that case, be the moraine accumulations, which, further west and at 
lower levels, were not sufficient to divert the drainage from the general 
course of the main valley. They may be compared to the extended 
moraines which shut off the St. Mary’s and the Wabash rivers from 
their most direct course to Lake Erie, along their upper waters. These 
are less extended because the slope westward from the area of the Cor- 
niferous limestone is more abrupt. 
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SURFACE FEATURES. 


This county presents more diversity of surface than Sandusky. The 
north-western part, including the townships of Jackson, Liberty and 
Pleasant, the northern half of Hopewell, and a small part of Loudon, 
presents the peculiar features of the lacustrine region, as already defined. 
The Niagara limestone rises in wide undulations above the surface of 
the drift, and is as frequently supplied with sandy accumulations and 
bowlders as in counties further north. The surface of these townships 
otherwise is very flat. The remainder of the county west of the San- 
dusky river, as well as the townships of Clinton and Eden on the east, 
are entirely without such limestone exposures, and the surface, when 
not broken by drainage valleys, is gently undulating. The eastern part 
of the county is considerably more elevated than the middle and western, 
and the surface is characterized at once by longer and more considerable 
undulations, which have the form very often of ridges, evenly covered 
by drift, running about north-east and south-west. This greater elevation 
is due to the greater resistance of the Corniferous limestone to the forces 
of the glacial epoch, not to upheaval, as many fancy ; while the original 
inequalities in the drift surface have been increased by the erosion of 
streams. There are still, even in the eastern portion of the county, flat 
tracts where the drainage is so slow that the washings from the hillsides 
have leveled up the lower grounds with alluvium and marshy accumu- 
lations. In such cases, the elevated drift knolls are gravelly, and show 
occasional bowlders; but in the level tract which has been filled, no 
bowlders, or even stones of any kind, can be seen. 

The streams are bounded by a flood-plain, and a single terrace. The 
latter, however, in the case of the smaller streams, is not well defined, 
especially where the general surface is not flat. The following heights 
of this terrace, above the summer stage of the river, were ascertained 
by Locke’s level: 


Sugar Creek, N. W. 4 Sec. 27, Pleasant township... ...... ...scsse ssssccceese socsesees 42 ft. 2 in. 
Honey Creek, Sec. 20, Eden township. ............0. sssscssss sonnansnn cos sonnensnn nenne „ 58 feet. 
Sandusky river, Sec. 24, Seneca ° a... sss seccsccns soceee veseee ceeeee vocees ssnnnunnnen 63 ft. 3 in. 


SOIL AND TIMBER. 


The soil, consisting principally of the old drift surface, is what may 
be termed a gravelly clay, with various local modifications. The prin- 
cipal exceptions are the alluvial flats bordering the streams, where the 
soil consists largely of a sandy marl, with varying proportions of vege- 
table matter ; the depressions in the old drift surfdce, which have been 
slowly filled by peaty soil, and the sandy and stony ridges, in the towns 
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of Jackson, Liberty and Hopewell. With the exception of the marsh 
known as Big Spring Prairie, in the south-western part of Big Spring 
township, the whole county is ina tillable condition. Hence it is set- 
tled with a class of intelligent and prosperous farmers, who keep the 
land generally under constant cultivation. 

The original forest, which is now to a great extent removed, embraced 
the usual varieties of oak, hickory, beech, maple, elm and ash. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks that underlie the county have a general dip toward the east. 
Hence the Niagara limestone, in the western portion of the county, is 
succeeded by the higher formations in regular order in traveling east. 
They are the Water limestone, the Oriskany sandstone, the Lower Cor- 
niferous, the Upper Corniferous, the Hamilton shale, and the Huron 
shale (or the Black slate.) The eastern boundary of the Niagara enters 
the county a little east of Greenspring, in a south-westerly direction, 
and, crossing the Sandusky river at Tiffin, it turns westward nearly to 
the center of Hopewell township, where it turns again south-west, and 
leaves the county at Adrian. All west of this line is underlain by the 
Niagara, which is not divided into two belts, as in Sandusky and Ottawa 
counties. The strip of the Waterlime, which separates it in those coun- 
ties, probably just indents the northern line of the county in Pleasant 
township. The outcropping edge of the Upper Corniferous is the only 
other geological boundary that can be definitely located. Those on either 
side are so obscured by the drift that their located positions on the map 
must be regarded as conjectural. In general, however, the Waterlime 
underlies a strip along the eastern side of the Niagara area, about five 
miles in width on the north, but widening to nine miles on the south. 
The Lower Corniferous underlies the western part of Bloom and Scipio 
townships, and the eastern part of Adams. The Upper Corniferous occu- 
pies the most of Thompson and Reed townships, the western portion of 
Venice, and the eastern portion of Bloom and Scipio. The Hamilton 
and the Black shale have not been seen in outcrop in the county, but are 
believed to underlie a small area in the south-eastern portion of the 
county. The Black shale may be seen in the valley of Slate Run, Nor- 
wich township, Huron county. 

The Magara shows the following exposures: 


IN JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


S.W. Sec. 36. In alittle creek. No dip discoverable. 
Sec. 22, A prominent ridge is crossed and slightly excavated by the railroad. The 
ascent is so gentle the grade rises over it. 
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N.W. } Sec. 31. Of the Guelph aspect, showing numerous fossils; used for making 
roads, and for lime. 


IN LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


S.W. 4 Sec. 4. In the W. Branch of Wolf creek; dip six or eight degrees west. 
S.E } Sec. 5. 
Sec. 3. Half a mile west of Bettsville. Frequent exposure along the W. Branch of 
Wolf creek. When observable, the dip is to the west. 
Sec. 10. Along the east line of the section, in the form of ridges. 
N.E. } Sec. 28. 
N.W.} Sec. 2. Horizontal; in the W. Branch of Wolf creek, setting back the 
water nearly a mile. . 
N.W. } Sec. 24. Considerably quarried for foundations and abutments of bridges. 
S.W. 4 Sec. 30. By the roadside. 
"N.E. } Sec. 36. In Wolf creek. 
SSW. 4 See. 34. 
S.W. } Sec. 31. In thick beds—used by Mr. George King in the construction of his 
house; dip 5° N.E. 
‘N.W. 4 Sec. 29. 


IN PLEASANT TOWNSHIP. 


N.W. 4 8ec. 19. In the bed of Wolf creek. Dip N.E. Glacial scratches 8. 56° W. 

N.W. } Sec. 20. In the bed of the river at Fort Seneca, just below the dam, a fine- 
grained, bluish limestone; has been a little quarried for use on roads. But owing to 
its hardness and the unfavorable location, it was not regarded suitable. It probably 
belongs to the Niagara, although the opportunities for examination were too meager 
to determine certainly. 

Center and S.E. } Sec. 28. In thick beds, in Spicer creek. 


IN HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP. 


N.E. 4 Sec. 22. Has the aspect of the Guelph, on the land of Henry W. Creeger. 
Surface exposure. 
Sec. 16. Where the road crosses Wolf creek. 


In these surface exposures very little opportunity is afforded for ascer- 
taining the lithological characters, or the mineralogical and fossil con- 
tents of the formation. The chief exposure of the Niagara within the 
county is in the Sandusky river, between Tiffin and Fort Seneca. 

From Tiffin, descending the Sandusky river, rock shows constantly, 
to within half a mile of the line between Clinton and Pleasant town- 
ships. Throughout the most of this distance the dip of the formation 
(Niagara) is from five to ten degrees toward the south-west, but with 
various flexures and undulations in all directions. The thickness of 
bedding exposed is between fifty and sixty feet. The following minutes 
on this exposure will show the undulations in the dip of the beds, and 
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the manner of occurrence of the fossiliferous beds which have by some 
been regarded as a distinct member of the Upper Silurian, above the 
Niagara. They make, here, a sudden appearance within the formation, 
having horizontal continuity with the more usual, hard, gray and thick- 
bedded Niagara, which contains fewer fossil remains: 


Ascending the river along the left bank from the little island on 
Sec. 29, in Pleasant township, the Niagara is first met within 
a quarter of a mile, with a dip N.E. 10°, showing glacial fur- 


TOWS S. 44° W.—exposed.......scsscocscssecceees voces cccseececeve cevees nn ne 3 ft. 
A quarter of a mile further south, at a dam for a sawmill, with 
dip still N.E.—lower exposed..........00ssceessccsseceseee cee ccecscees nen 4 ft. 
About one-fourth mile above the dam, dip still N.E.................. 6 ft. 6 in. 
The rock then begins to dip S.W., and returns—about............... —3 ft. 
Dip continuing 8.W., returns..........6.scsecececcee cece seeees snnnnnann cess —3 ft. 
Dip ME ....eesnessnnnnuenansnennnnenansann secnseccnces nennen snnenn cecese seetes ene cece 2 ft. 
Rock visible, no dip discernible for sixty rods. 
Gentle dip 8. W. for thirty rods......... c.cccccssccsseecoscee cesses nescence oes —2 ft. 
Gentle undulations :— 
NE .occcc cee sccess cesses csccen senses cesses cee sences sue senccsecescees consee cscees 3 ft 
SW ...ccccssscccseccssee cocscasee snscesces scaees cesses sescerecsecene sans annene —3 ft 
N.E wicscc ccc cssscs soscce seceeeseessseessescoesee seeeesenseascs soses nenne sssees 2 ft. 6 in. 
SW. wesc cscessccsccscscece nennen sss scesce cesses cos seseee seasee seeces ceeses ann —3 ft 
N.E .sssseosensansn een ences see cnscassecese sossee seeeee cee scenes cee see cee senses 3 ft 
Beds dip N.E. nearly a mile, about with the descent of the stream, 
nearly to the next dam. Exposed, perhaps..............scsscesseees 4 ft. 


Then begins a rapid dip S.W.—scen............ ccc cee cee cee eee cceeseceecee —18 ft. 10 in. 
Covered by the dam, not seen, at least......... ze ern ernononnnennene —10 ft. 
Then rises with gentle dip N.W... nern beens scenes een . 5 ft. 
The beds then appear horizontal about half a . mile. “This extends 

to a point two miles from Tiffin, where the rock passes out of 

sight. It next appears a few rods further up, opposite a brick 

flouring-mill, in a perpendicular exposure of fourteen fect. 


Add one-half as ip S.W......ccccc cesscscas cseccsece cosscnces cosvesses seenes —7 ft. 
The river then makes its way over fifteen feet of beds, extending 

nearly to the first dam north of Tiffin; gentle dip S.W........... —15 ft. 
S.W. still (to the bottom of the Guelph /?)........ © ev cece veccscece ovseceecs —8 ft. 


Here that phase appears which has been named the Guelph. 
For a few rods the dip is rapid to the N.E., having much the 
appearance of unconformability in the bedding. There is a 
sudden upward flexure of the overlying beds, for this phase 
here is under as much as ten feet of hard gray crystalline Niag- 
ara, like that already passed over, containing almost no fossils. 
This, however, in passing further south, becomes soft, light 
buff and fossiliferous: below, much broken and confused, or 
spongy and massive; yet lying horizontally and containing the 
peculiar fossils of the Guelph. Several small openings in these 
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beds for lime-burning reveal Megalemus Canadensis, Hall. 
Pleurotomaria and Pentamerus, with species of Murchisonia and 
Favosites. The dip then returns S.W. as rapidly as it rose. 
Add for these fossiliferous Deds......... osnessens ccssssses onnnunssn cesses . —15 ft. 

Here comes in the Waterlime, showing the fossils Leperditia alta 
and Atrypa Sulcata? It is separated from the Niagara, which, 
just within the limits of the city, has become gray, crystalline 
and thick-bedded again, without visible fossils, by a bed of two or 
three inches, which, uniting the lithological characters of the 
two formations, serves to determine not only the place but the 
reduced limits of the Salina. Ten rods further south the 
bluish gray and hard Niagara again bulges upward in a gentle 
swell, disclosing, below, the light buff and porous layers, while 
the Waterlime disappears. Continuing so about ten rods, the 
beds return to the same level, nearly horizontal, but the Water- 
lime is not shown again till within the city limits, where it has 
been quarried between the highway and the railroad bridges, 
and dips S.W. 





Total S.W. dip ......... 280002000 csccaccsscecececcace cecsceees ove sessesecs —87 ft. 10in. 
Total N.E. dip...... ccc. cescesses cosese ceceee cesses cscaes cossenees sucess susees sous sosees 33 ft. 
Actual S.W. dip of the formation ................:c0+ csssssenessoes seceesencces soeneeeceeeves 54 ft. 10 in. 


From this it appears that the Niagara limestone, especially the upper- 
most fifty-five feet, is, in general, a gray, crystalline, rather fine-grained, 
compact or slightly visicular and unfossiliferous mass ; and that the fos- 
siliferous parts are rough and visicular, of a light buff color, apt to 
crumble under the weather, and not horizontally continuous. 

The green shale, which, in Sandusky county, represents the Salina, 
has nowhere been seen in Seneca county. The only place within the 
county where the “ junction” of the Niagara and Waterlime has been ob- 
served, is in the quarries at Tiffin. Within the corporate limits, a few 
rods above the swing bridge for the highway crossing, a quarry has been 
opened in the left bank of the Sandusky, which may be designated 
Quarry No. 1. The Niagara here shows in a broad surface exposure, 
over which the river spreads, except in its lowest stage. The quarry 
has not penctrated it, but the overlying Waterlime beds have been 
stripped off, showing a section of twelve feet in their beds belonging to 
phase No. 3. This lies conformably on the Niagara, so far as can be seen, 
the separating surface presenting no unusual flexures or irregularities. 
The only trace of the Salina is in the tendency of the color and texture 
of the Niagara toward those of the Waterlime, visible through its last 
three or four inches. It is bluish-drab, porous, crystalline, with some 
indistinct, greenish lines and spots. It contains much calcite and some 
galena. From this character it passes immediately into a bluish-gray, 
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erystalline rock, in thick, firm beds, with spots of purple, heavy and 
slightly porous, the cavities being nearly all filled with calcite. 
The principal exposures of the Waterlime are in the quarries at Tiffin. 


Section of Quarry No. 1, in descending order. 


No. 1. Waterlime in thin, drab beds, like the Fremont quarries of June 


and Quilter. Exposed............000nus0n0 cosscscee see sossececcassccese senseeees 12 ft. 
No. 2. Porous, bluish-drab, with greenish streaks, containing much calcite 

and SOME GAlCMA......... cssececessscees snununuen nunnnnnen sunson snsunensran ces see one 3 in. 
No. 3. Firm, gray Niagara, in thick beds. Exposed ...........sscsccsseecnsees soe 1 ft. 


Quarry No. 2 is located a quarter of a mile above the last, on the oppo- 
site or right bank of the river, and is known as the City Quarry. The 
dip is here S. W. six or eight degrees. Supposing the dip is uniform 
between Quarries Nos. 1 and 2, there must be an unseen interval of 
twenty-five or thirty feet of the formation separating them. 


Descending Section of the Waterlime at Quarry No. 2, Tiffin. 


No. 1. Very compact; fine-grained; in beds of six to thirtyinches. The 
fracture is a brownish-drab, and weathers light drab ; sometimes 


porous or brecciated ......... sessseece sosscceee svececces sonsunnen cevces annnnnens 8ft. 4in. 
No. 2. Thin-bedded ; more earthy ; rough in patches, and feeling like a 
fine-grained sandstone. The general facies is like Nos. 3 and 7.. 10 in. 


No. 3. Very compact, fine-grained beds of one or two inches; broken; 
irregular; separated with bituminous films which weather first 
blue, then chocolate. The fracture is a brownish-drab, and 
weathers light drab. It is sometimes porous or slightly brec- 
ciated. When fine-grained and compact it shows acicular cavi- 


LIES 2.2... cescecees caseecees secencaes sannnensn seceeeees ceases seseecaes seceeeuen sanseoess 2 ft. 2 in. 
No. 4. Same as the last, except the beds are even ...... cccsescee coeeeececens eevee 1 ft. 
No. 5. Very compact; fine-grained; gray; crystalline; with occasional 

amorphous cavities. Im One Hed...... .....ece cscece covesvees soveee seveee 1 ft. 2 in. 


No. 6. Very compact and fine-grained ; in even beds of one to two inches. 
The separating bituminous films weather blue, turning to choc- 
olate; the brownish-drab, fractured surface weathers light 
drab; in some places with fine acicular Cavities .......cccccssecseeee 2 ft. 3in. 

No. 7. Very compact and fine-grained; in beds of one to two inches; 
in broken, irregular and lenticular; separated by bituminous 
films, which weather blue and then chocolate; fracture brown- 
ish-drab; weathering light drab; in some places with fine 
acicular cavities. This being the lowest exposed, it has been 
stripped of the overlying beds for the space of several rods. 
The exposed upper surface of the bedding is very uneven, 
being thrown into curious mound-like elevations of two to six 
or eight inches, and a foot to three feet across, which do not 
show any system of arrangement. Considerable bituminous 
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matter is disseminated through them, not included in the tex- 
ture of the rock, which is very hard and crystalline, but in 
thin films between the beds, or in irregular deposits within the 
little mounds, or about their peripheries. The laminations 
which form these mounds are thinner than the regular bed- 
ding, and are sometimes not more than half an inch thick. 
They never show concave surfaces upward (hence the mounds 
are not concretions,) but variously modify and fit to each other 
like a quantity of semi-fused and inverted plates or watch- 
glasses, the bituminous matter acting asa cement. Exposed... 2 ft. 


Total exposed. ........scccceecosscsses evcece cesece cee nnonnanen seseesoes ons 17 ft. Yin. 


The characteristic fossil, Leperditia alta, may be seen in nearly all parts 
of this section, but it was especially noted in Nos.3and 7. This rock is 
all hard and crystalline, but with a fine grain. No. 3, without careful 
examination, might be mistaken for Niagara, if seen alone. When 
broken into fragments for roads, the color of the pile, weathered a few 
months, is a pleasant, bluish-gray. Yet on close examination the blue 
tint vanishes, and the stone shows a drab, a dark or brownish drab, a 
black, and a bluish-gray, (the last two only on the lines of the bedding,) 
depending on the fracture or surface examined. 

The river just in the southern limits of the city is flowing east. The 
rock can be followed along the same bank of the river eighteen or twenty 
rods from the foregoing quarry, and has an irregular surface exposure 
throughout that distance, with a continuous dip south-west. The rock 
then follows the bluff, which strikes across a patch of river bottom, and 
is not seen again until a mile further up the river. It is here quarried 
and burned into lime. The dip is in the opposite direction, that is, 
toward the north. This is quarry No. 3. 


Descending Section of the Waterlime, Quarry No. 8, Tiffin, Seneca County, O. 


No. 1. Soft; drab; slightly porous.........ccccssscs ces onnnnenen sosceenee car eacens seseeesee 1 foot. 
No. 2. Hard and close-grained; gray and Arab .....c.ccese ccsssseee sonnnnnun sesseeere 1 ft. 2 in. 
No. 3. Brecciated, (like Put-in-Bay Island,) with hard and soft; drab and 

dark drab ; sometimes cavernous, with considerable calcite, and 

POTOUS......00 ceancccee covase sonsescce caress cosces cesses eosceseossenes soesaeacs consenece 4 feet. 
No. 4. Inone ) Hard; gray; porous, with celestine.........cccsssecessscveesees 2 feet. 
No. 5. bed. Very porous; soft; Arab.........ccccssssssecs a aseese cesesvencessesese 1 foot. 
No. 6. Hard; porous; dark Crab...... ..cscsconscscas coves soscns socene soscescssees eocecees 1 foot. 
No. 7. Soft; drab; veined tortuously with darker drab; in one bed...... „ 2 ft. 4 in. 
No. 8. Porous; gray and drab (mixed); with coarse but firm texture....... 1 ft, 3 in. 
No. 9. Hard, drab beds, but Porous...........sece ceoecsees secece soscen seetes seones ereves 2 feet. 
No. 10. Coarse, drab beds; porous; rather soft under the hammer......... 12 feet. 


Total s.....„..... v...009 2e0099n00» 80 vERE000 9990900 CEO TOO O O2088 902000 8000909008 on 2l ft. 9 in. 
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This rock is quite different in most of its external aspects fromi that 
described in the last two sections, and it probably overlies them. It is 
much more loose-grained and porous, and is almost without bituminous 
films. The beds are generally six to twelve inches, but sometimes three 
feet in thickness. It has more constantly the typical drab color of the 
Waterlime, and it shows, besides the Leperditia alta, another bivalve like 
Atrypa sulcata, and a handsome species of Orthis, also a coarse Favositoid 
coral, all of which are often seen in the Waterlime. 

In the S.E. + Sec. 22, Hopewell township, Mr. Henry W. Creeger 
quarries the Waterlime in the bed of Wolf creek; dip south six or eight 
degrees. 

The Waterlime appears in thin, drab beds, at the bridge over the San- 
dusky, N.E. } Sec. 23, Seneca township, with undulating dip. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 29, Clinton township, where the road crosses Rock creek, 
the Waterlime is exposed, having the features of No. 8, of Quarry No. 3, 
at Tiffin. 

The Oriskany Sandstone is nowhere exposed in this county, but its line 
of outcrop probably passes through Adams, Clinton and Eden townships. 

The Lower Corniferous has been observed in the following places: 

S.W. 4 Sec. 1, Eden township. Along the bed of a little creek tribu- 
tary to Rock creek, a magnesian, buff, granular limestone is exposed. It 
has no fossils, so far as can be seen in the meager outcrops. It is also 
seen in the banks along the creek, on the farm of Mr. Ferguson. It was 
formerly quarried to a limited extent, and used for rough walls. It is 
rather soft at first, but is said to become harder when the water is dried 
out. No dip is discoverable. 

N.W. 4 Sec. 17, Bloom township. In the bed of Honey creek, near 
Mr. Philip Heilman’s residence, the same rock may be seen; dip uncer- 
tain, but it appears east and south-east. 

N.W. } Sec. 20, Bloom township. In the right bank of Silver creek 
there is an exposure of higher beds of the Lower Corniferous, as follows, 
from above: 


No. 1. In beds of two to six inches; buff and dark buff; magnesian; very 
slightly fossiliferous; some hard and crystalline, some soft and 
spongy. These edges do not appear slaty. They have been long 
weathered, and lie loose. This is near the junction of the Lower 
and the Upper Corniferous ......... ..scssescsccssere vases costes cosnecere seveesess 10 ft. 

No. 2. Magnesian; rather hard; crystalline; non-fossiliferous; buff when 
dry; fine-grained; banded with darker buff, or with brown when in 
thicker beds. Beds } in. to2in. Their edges appear slaty............ 2 ft. 
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Lying nearly horizontal five or six rods, at the east end of the bluff, the 
beds dip east and disappear. A little west of this exposure the magne- 
sian, non-fossiliferous, thick-bedded characters of the Lower Corniferous 
may be seen in the bed of the creek. Eighteen or twenty rods to the 
east, the features and fossils of the Upper Corniferous appear in an old 
quarry by the road-side, where the dip is E.N.E. 

S.W. + Sec. 3, Scipio township. Along the channel of Sugar creek, 
on land of Enoch Frey, a stone is exposed which appears like Lower 
Corniferous. It is soft and coarse-grained, without visible fossils. A pond 
which has precipitous banks, and is said to sometimes become dry, located 
near this place, is probably caused by subterranean disturbance and 
erosion. 

The quarry of Mr. David Wyatt, N.W. } Sec. 1, Scipio township, is in 
a thin-bedded, buff stone, which has no tendency to blue, without fossils, 
and included within the Lower Corniferous. 

The Lower Corniferous is also exposed S.E. } Sec. 34, Adams township, 
along the public road. 

N.E. + Sec. 26, Eden township. A fine-grained argillaceous, gray rock, 
weathering buff, without visible fossils, appears in the road. It seems 
apt to break into angular pieces three or four inches across. It is rather 
hard. It is probably included within the Lower Corniferous. 

The opportunities for observing the lower portion of the Corniferous 
within the county are not sufficient to warrant a general section and 
description. | 

The Upper Corniferous, owing to its greater hardness and toughness, 
was not so generally destroyed by the ice and water of the glacial epoch, 
and now may be more frequently seen, thinly covered with coarse drift, 
occupying the highest parts of the county, and forming the main water- 
shed. The coarseness of the drift on these higher tracts is owing to the 
washings by rains and freshets since the close of the glacial epoch. It is 
an unassorted hardpan, and sometimes covers glacial striz in the rock 
below. 

This part of the Corniferous is exposed in the following places within 
the county. It furnishes a very useful building stone, and is extensively 
used for all walls, foundations, and some buildings: 


IN THOMPSON TOWNSHIP. 


N.W. } Sec. 20. It closely underlies the most of the section. The drift being thin, 
the soil sometimes shows fragments. A quarry is owned by Mr. John Paine. 

S. W. } Sec. 16. Mr. George Good’s quarry; beds horizontal; in the midst of a 
field in fine cultivation, with a surface gently undulating; drift at the quarry eight 
inches, but rapidly thickening further away. 
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S. W. + Sec. 16. Samuel Rogers’s quarry exposes about eight feet perpendicular ; 
beds about horizontal. 

S. W. 3 Sec. 14. Reuben Hartman’s quarry exposes about eight feet of blue thin 
beds, which seem to have been shattered, falling toward the west, the firm beds hay- 
ing a slight dip toward the north-east. Large, handsome flagging is obtained at this 
quarry. 

N. E. } Sec. 2. Benjamin Bunn’s quarry. There are here about three feet 
of drift over the rock. The beds are exposed about six feet perpendicular. Dip 
not observed, although there is a falling away by fracture toward the west. 

S. W. 4 Sec. 1. Charles Smith’s quarry faces west. Indeed the same is true of 
Hartman’s and of Bunn’s. Mr. Rogers’s is an irregular opening, facing mostly north 
and west. Mr. Good’s faces north and east. 

S.E. } Sec. 1. In the edge of Huron county, Mr. George Sheffield has a quarry in 
horizontal beds; gravelly soil eighteen inches. 

S. E. } Sec. 1. Quarry of William Clemens. 

N. E. 4 Sec. 21. Quarry of Joseph Shirk. This consists of a mass of shattered and 
dislodged beds, from which, however, good stone is taken. In one place, a mass 
showing a perpendicular thickness of five feet, is twisted away from its original posi- 
tion, the planes of jointing indicating where it ought to lie. It is removed two feet 
from its natural place. The projection beyond the face of the other beds tapers, in 
the distance of about fifteen feet, to a few inches, and is hid by debris. 

N. E. } Sec. 15. Quarry of John M. Krauss. 

N. E. 4 Sec. 29. Quarry of Mrs. Joseph Hoover. 

N. E. } Sec. 10. Quarry of Isaac Carn. 

N. W. } Sec. 11. Quarry of Tunis Wygart. 

N. W. 3 Sec. 2. Quarry of heirs of Grimes. 


Many others also have small openings in the rock in this township. 
They are nearly all in the midst of cultivated fields, and there is a 
remarkable absence of bowlders, although the rock is seen sometimes 
projecting above the surface. There are a few bowlders, but they are 
such as belong in the drift, and have been dug out by the erosion of 
streams, or by man. They are not thick about rocky outcrops, as in the 
lacustrine region. 


IN BLOOM TOWNSHIP. 


N. W. 4 Sec. 11. Lewis Fisher has an extensive quarry in the Upper Corniferous, 
in the valley of a little tributary to Honey creek. About fifteen feet of bedding are 
exposed, lying nearly horizontal. The lowest beds are about eighteen inches in thick-, 
ness, and softer, yet of a blue color like the rest. In working Mr. Fisher’s quarry 
it has become necessary to remove about ten feet of hardpan drift. 

N. E. } Sec. 10. Jacob Detweiller’s quarry is also an extensive opening, and exposes 
beds a few feet lower than Mr. Fisher’s. The lowest seems to be lighter colored, and 
must be near the bottom of the Upper Corniferous. A stream disappears in this 
quarry in time of freshet. 

S. W. } Sec. 3. Henry Determan’s quarry is located in the valley of Honey creek. 

N. E. } Sec. 20. Along the banks of Silver creek there is considerable exposure o 
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the Upper Corniferous, and it is extensively wrought by Abram Kagay. The beds 
here have a continuous dip E. S. E., affording opportunity for the following section: 


Descending Section of the Upper Corniferous, at Abram Kagay’s, Sec. 20, Bloom township, 





Seneca county. 

No. 1. Fossiliferous beds with chert which weathers white; thin-bedded ; 
Of a bluish-gray color......... cscs 000000 nconscesecqensecscnes vesees sesnessce secsenes 7 feet. 

No. 2. Thin, flaggy, lenticular beds; fossiliferous ; “drab-buff color; hard, 
brittle, and sometimes with vermicular impressionB..........0.essess ss 4 feet. 

[Nore.—No. 2 would probably be thicker bedded and bluish if freshly ex- 

posed. } 

No. 3. The same as No. 2, but in more even DedS.........s0recses cocese soccceccs cocees 28 feet. 
Upper Oorniferous exposed .......00 sscses nennen nen nunununen aesnannee sone 39 feet. 


N. W. } Sec. 29. Noah Einsel has a handsome quarry, in beds which dip E. N. E. 
N. W. } Sec. 20. Reed tewnship. The Upper Corniferous is quarried by Mr. 
Armstrong. 


THE DRIFT. 


Throughout this county, this deposit lies as it was left by the glacier. 
The mass of it is an unassorted hardpan, but it shows locally the glacial 
stratification incident to streams of water arising from the dissolution of 
the ice. Such cases of stratification are most common in the great val- 
leys, where the waters necessarily accumulated. They are by no means 
common, nor uniform in their location in the drift vertically. In some 
cases, the stratification rises nearly or quite to the surface, or prevails 
to the depth of thirty or forty feet. In others, it embraces one or more 
beds of hardpan, which have irregular outlines. In Sec. 20, Eden town- 
ship, the banks of Honey creek were particularly noted, and may be 
described as follows: 

No. 1. This is imperfectly exposed, but wherever seen is unassorted hard- 
pan, with considerable gravel. It forms the soil of the county, and 
is of a brownish yellow COlOL......... 1enonunen cnevccces sovescees coccue seeses onen 25 feet. 
No. 2. Is blue, and composed of alternating beds of compacted hardpan, 
containing waterworn and scratched pebbles of all kinds and sizes, 
apparently unassorted and unstratified, and beds of coarse sand, 
extremely fine sand, and coarse gravel. From the sand and gravel 
layers issue springs of ferriferous water. The sand layers gradu- 
ate sometimes into impervious clay-like beds, and can hardly be 
called sand. The lowest seen in No. 2 is a layer of eighteen 


inches, at least, of clean SAN............sscseseccses srcces access concen sesnseeeese 90 feet. 
No. 3. Talus of rounded pebbles and stones, mostly limestone, and fre- 
quently stained With iron OXyd.u.......ccccessecces cece snennonunnannen nennen . 3 feet. 


The thickness of the drift cannot be stated with certainty. At Attica, 
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in the township of Venice, wells penetrate it to the depth of sixty feet 
without striking the rock. This is the highest point within the county, 
and the general surface is rolling. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 
BUILDING STONE. 


Next to the products of the soil, the most important resources of Seneca 
county consist in the products of the quarries. Throughout most of the 
county there is no difficulty in obtaining good building stone, although 
the best quarries are situated a little unfavorably for the townships of 
Loudon, Big Spring, Seneca, Eden, Pleasant, Venice and Reed. The 
quarries at Tiffin furnish stone throughout a radius of many miles in all 
directions, while those in Bloom township supply a great tract of country 
south and east. The quarries in Thompson township, although located 
in the Upper Corniferous, and affording one of the best qualities of stone 
in north-western Ohio, and favorably exposed for working, are less devel- 
oped than similar openings in Bloom township. This is doubtless due 
to the superior advantages of quarries further north, and at Bellevue, 
in Sandusky county, for reaching market and for shipment by railroad. 


LIME. 


For lime the Niagara and Waterlime formations are chiefly used. They 
are more easily quarried and more cheaply burned than the Upper Cor- 
niferous. Both are burned at Tiffin, but the kilns are rude, and the 
expense of burning is greater than where the improved kiln is employed. 


CLAY. 


Clay for brick and red pottery is found of suitable quality in all parts of 
the county. Many establishments for the manufacture of brick employ 
the surface of the ordinary hardpan, including even the soil. Others 
reject the immediate surface, which contains roots and turf, and burn the 
hardpan from the depth of afoot or two. This material, although liable 
to contain pebbles of limestone, which injure the manufactured article, 
generally has it in so small quantity, and in so comminuted a state, as to 
require no other flux for the silica; and the tile, brick and pottery made 
in this way are suitable for all purposes where no great degree of heat is 
required. Mr. J. H. Zahm, of Tiffin, after many careful experiments, 
has succeeded in making a good quality of hydraulic cement, by mixing 
the finest of the drift clay, in proper parts, with ordinary carbonate of 
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lime or tufa. He has also produced from the drift clay near Tiffin, by 
making proper selections, a very fine pottery, some of which cannot be 
distinguished from the terra cotta ware used for ornaments and statues. 
It has a very close, vitreous fracture, a smooth surface, and a dark-red or 
amber color. From the drift clay near Tiffin, Mr. Henry W. Creeger also 
obtains a fine material for pottery, and for glazing with salt. 


BOG-IRON ORE. 


Before the development of the Lake Superior and Missouri iron mines, 
one of the principal sources of iron in the north-west was the bog ore 
deposits which are scattered over much of the country. In north-western 
Ohio the numerous furnaces which were employed on these deposits along 
the south shore of Lake Eric, and in counties further south and west, 
rendered bog ore an important item of mineral wealth. It produces an 
iron known as cold short, owing to the presence of phosphorus, which 
cannot be used for wire or for sheet iron, but is valuable for castings. On 
the contrary, iron from the ores which contain sulphur as an impurity, 
or silicon, is friable or brittle while hot, and is distinguished as red short. 
When these two qualities occur in close proximity, or in circumstances 
favorable for transportation, they may be mixed in the process of smelt- 
ing, and the resulting iron is greatly improved. The Lake Superior ores, 
which are the only ones smelted in the furnaces of north-western Ohio, 
are nearly or quite free from sulphur, and hence at the present time the 
bog ores possess but little commercial value. It will be only in connec- 
tion with the sulphur ores of the Coal Measures, in the south-eastern 
part of the State, that the bog ores can be made of any mineral value. 

In Seneca county bog ore occurs in a number of places. It is usually 
not in quantities sufficient to invite expenditure of capital, and, in the 
absence of abundant fuel, it will probably never be of any economical 
value. It was met with on the farm of William B. Stanley, about two 
miles south-east of Tiffin, where it underlies a peat bog covering irregu- 
larly perhaps fifteen or twenty acres. 

It also occurs on the land of Mr. Foght, S.E. } Sec. 27, Seneca town- 
ship. It has been taken out here in large blocks, roughly cut while wet, 
and set up for back walls in rude fire-places. On being exposed to the 
air, or especially to fire, it becomes cemented and very hard. There is 
also a deposit in Sec. 11, Clinton township, exactly on the south line of 
the Seneca Indian Reservation. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


GEOLOGY OF WYANDOT COUNTY. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county, which lies south of Seneca, is bounded east by Crawford, 
south by Marion and Hardin, and west by Hardin and Hancock, contain- 
ing eight square miles more than eleven townships. 


Being near the great water-shed of the state, just on its northern slope, 
it contains no large streams. The Tymochtee creek, with its tributaries, 
and the headwaters of the Sandusky river, comprising the Little San- 
dusky and the Broken Sword creeks, and the small stream known as 
Sycamore creek, Tyler’s run, Sugar run, Negro run and Rock run, are 
the drainage system of the county. Their general course is due north, 
except that the eastern tributaries of the Sandusky, and perhaps for the 
same reason as in Seneca county, have a direction westerly or south- 
westerly, until they descend upon the area of the Waterlime, and are 
well within the drainage valley of the Sandusky. The Tymochtee creek, 
throughout the most of its course in Wyandot county, is a slow stream 
and has a clay bottom. Its valley is as wide and its banks as high as 
those of the Sandusky itself, although less water actually passes down 
its channel. The Sandusky, on the contrary, more frequently runs on a 
rock bottom, and its current is more rapid. It affords occasional water- 
power privileges. The same is true of the small creeks entering it from 
the east. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The topography of this county is quite simple. The western half is 
gently undulating or flat. The excavated valley of the Tymochtee creek, 
which is usually about a hundred rods wide, and rarely exceeds two 
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hundred rods, presents, in its abrupt descents, the most noticeable 
changes of level. There are several extensive prairie-like tracts, which 
have a black soil and were never clothed with forest. They are in the 
higher levels, and give rise to some of the tributaries of Tymochtee 
creek. One is north and west of Carey, extending largely into Seneca 
and Hancock counties, known as Big Spring Prairie. Another covers 
much of the township of Richland, known as Potatoe Swamp, and a 
third occupies the south-eastern part of Mifflin, and the south-western 
part of Pitt townships, extending also into Marion county. The Cran- 
berry Marsh, in Jackson township, also extends largely into Hancock 
county. That tract known as Cranberry Marsh, in Crane township, and 
the marshy tract in the center of Tymochtee township, are of less extent, 
but in every way analogous to the rest. These marshes were, probably, 
once the sites of lakes, which have become filled by the slow accumula- 
tion of vegetable matter, and the washing in, from the adjoining land, 
of the finer materials of the drift. This is particularly noticeable about 
the ridges and knolls which enclose Big Spring Prairie. Besides these 
untillable marshes, most of the territory lying between the Tymochtee 
creek and the Sandusky river has a black, loamy soil, and was once, 
probably, subject to inundation by those streams, although now it is 
generally laid out in fine farms. 

East of the Sandusky river the surface is more broken, and there is a 
noticeable ascent from the area of the Waterlime to that of the Cornifer- 
ous. There is a tract of elevated land, like a fragment of a glacial 
moraine, along the west side of Broken Sword creek, extending from 
Eden township to Little Sandusky, in Pitt township. Besides these 
undulations in the original surface of the drift, that part of the county 
east of the Sandusky is subject to erosions by frequent small streams, 
which have worn channels in the drift, and sometimes in the rock itself. 

Where the streams of the county run through level tracts, they pre- 
sent the usual terrace and flood-plain. The former is the old drift sur- 
face, and rises from twenty to forty feet above the level of the water. 
The latter, which is constantly changing its position and its contents, 
is, of course, dependent on the greatest freshet rise of the stream. Along 
the Tymochtee creek it is sometimes twelve feet or more above the sum- 
mer stage of the stream. 


CHARACTER OF THE SOIL. 


The prevailing feature of the soil is clay. This, however, is variously 
modified. Inthe higher parts of the county it is gravelly, and often con- 
tains stones or bowlders. It is compact, and almost entirely without 
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stones or even gravel in the level tracts, especially where there has been 
a gradual filling up, with slow or imperfect drainage. The soil of the 
prairies, which is black, consists very largely of vegetable matter in 
various stages of decay. Drainage is especially needed in the western 
part of the county. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The Niagara limestone underlies a tier of townships along the western 
- side of the county, spreading to the east so as to include the village of 
Marseilles. The western boundary of the Lower Corniferous enters the 
county from the north, about two miles east of Mexico, passes through 
Bellevernon and Little Sandusky, and leaves the county in Sec. 11, Pitt 
township. Hence the most of the county, which is specially character- 
ized by its flat surface, is underlain by the Waterlime formation. It is 
necessary to say, however, that the western central portions of the county 
are entirely without rocky outcrops, and it may be that the Niagara 
underlies more area than has been ascribed to it; also that the boundary 
between the Waterlime and the Corniferous, as above located, is to a cer- 
tain extent conjectural. . 

The Niagara limestone has, near Carey, an unusual and somewhat 
remarkable exposure. The surface of the country for many miles in 
every direction is flat, without exposure of rock. At this point the 
Niagara swells up suddenly in two separate mounds or ridges, which rise 
so obtrusively that the drift has been in many places entirely denuded. 
They rise to the height of forty to fifty feet. They are each about five 
miles long, and are so situated toward each other, and in relation to the 
direction of the natural drainage, that they enclose the marsh known as 
Big Spring Prairie. They are distinguished as the North Ridge and the 
West Ridge. The included prairie is of the shape of a horse shoe, the toe 
turned a little east of north, the West Ridge filling in the bow. It is 
usually about a mile wide, with a length of ten miles. It is drained in 
opposite directions. Spring Run drains it into the Sandusky river, and 
a stream known as “the outlet” drains it into the Blanchard. The soil 
is so wet that it is at present impossible to till it. Good progress has, 
however, been made in draining some portions, which now produce corn 
of prodigious growth. The descent to the prairie from the north or from 
the west, so as not to be intercepted by either of the limestone ridges, is 
very gradual, even unobservable. The soil changes imperceptibly from 
a more or less gravelly clay toa fine, tough clay; then by the addition of 
vegetable matter the surface soil becomes black and moist, and all vege- 
tation disappears except grasses and sedges. Efforts were made to ascer- 
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tain the thickness of this black muck, but no result was obtained other 
than the fact that while it exceeds eight feet in some places, it is usually 
but four or five. It is thin about the margin of the marsh, and seems to 
be generally underlain by a tough, blue clay, often so calcareous as to 
constitute a marl. This blue clay is sometimes itself overlain by a bed 
of quicksand. Within the muck the horns of elk are said to have been 
found, and logs several feet in diameter. Along the south margin of the 
prairie, within the bow, there is considerable sand, as if the deposit of 
a lake shore. Within the bow of the prairie there is also considerable 
flat land not marshy, the surface rising very gently toward the south for 
the distance of nearly a mile, when the west ridge rises suddenly to the 
height of nearly fifty feet. The prairie is crossed by three public roads. 
These are constructed by throwing together the dirt from two parallel 
ditches, on which is placed first corduroy, and afterward, when repairs 
are needed, stone is hauled from the ridges, giving the road a rough 
macadamizing. Many months in the year the prairie is covered with 
water, and it is only in the driest months that cattle venture on it for 
grazing. Within it are sometimes little undulations or hillocks, on 
which grow bunches of shrubs and large herbs. The annexed figure 
shows the position of the prairie and the shape of the ridges. 
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CAREY 


MAP OF BIG SPRING PRAIRIS. 


The rock here exposed has been found to contain characteristic Niagara 
fossils only in the North Ridge. There are no perpendicular sections of 
the bedding, except in small quarries on the slopes of the ridges near 
their bases. In these openings the stone appears very different from 
that seen in bare places higher up the ridges and on their summits, and 
the dip is uniformly toward the low ground, whatever the position of the 
quarry. 
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The quarry of Mr. Samuel Shaupt, situated on the western slope of the 
west ridge, about three miles from Carey, shows the rock dipping about 
fifteen or eighteen degrees toward the south-west, that is, toward the 
nearest low ground. It is in thin, fragile beds, of a light drab or buff 
color, porous, and soft under the hammer, showing no distinguishable 
fossils. 

In the quarry of Mr. Thomas Shepherd, N.E. } Sec. 11, Ridge town- 
ship, about a mile north-west of Mr. Shaupt’s, the following section is 
exposed from above; dip six or eight degrees S.W. 


No.1. Beds thin, and so carious they can hardly be lifted; in even sheets 
of a buff color, sometimes reduced to sand by the weather....... 10 in. 
No. 2. Beds three to eight inches; vesicular; of a buff color; easily 


No. 3. Irregularly bedded; lenticular or massive; buff color; carious; 
With traces Of fOSSTIS..........sccesecccens ceceesees cscececceces neces taceeesecece 2 ft. 


Total 00... ..cccccce ven cocvesees cosscecs nn onen sescee seecsccsessece ana nen senses see 6 ft. 10 in. 


Mr. F. J. Werlow’s quarry, N.E. 4 Sec. 16, Crawford, is in the same 
kind of stone, but it is so far removed from the ridge that the beds have 
not been tilted by it. They lie horizontal, or with a very slight incli- 
nation S.W. The rock is here very near the surface. The same is true 
at Carey, where it is sometimes reached in digging post-holes for fences. 

The quarry of Mr. Jonas Huffman is in the west slope of the north 
ridge, situated N.W } Sec. 4, Crawford township, and shows the follow- 
ing descending section. Dip toward the west 10°. The rock here is 
overlain by about two feet of drift and loose fragments. 


No. 1. Thin beds; light drab; weathering buff; porous like a very fine 
sponge. Beds two to four inches without fossils .............06 sassovssoes 2 ft. 
No. 2. Confused and lenticular in the bedding, with larger pores or cavities, 
sometimes filled with calcite; fossiliferous, showing two species of 
bivalves, Cyathophylloids and Favositoids............0.scsseecsssessse onen 2 ft. 
No. 3. Hard; close-grained; light drab; beds four to eight inches. The 
close-grained texture sometimes occurs irregularly through the 
mass, and has a bluish tint ......... 222020 000000020 snnnaunun cesses cesees snnnnn neuen 2 ft. 


Mr. William Divle’s quarry, at Springville, in Seneca county, is near 
the northern extremity of the north ridge, and on the western slope. 
The stone is the same as Mr. Shaupt’s and Mr. Shepherd’s on the west 
ridge. It contains no fossils. Opened about four feet. Dip W. 

Mr. Peter Kibbler’s quarry, also at Springville, affords a slight expo- 
sure of the same kind of stone, with a gentle dip W., 2. e. toward the 
prairie. The stone here seems a little more firm, but is generally porous, 
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with fine cavities ; fossils wanting or so absorbed as to be undistinguish- 
able. The color isa light drab, varying to buff, and also to gray, espe- 
cially when thrown out in piles. The stone is not handsome, the beds 
being uneven and containing some white chert. 

At Mr. David Smith’s quarry, N. E.+Sec. 3, Amanda, Hancock county, 
the stone is buff, porous, and in thin beds about two inches in thickness. 
No visible fossils except vernicular markings. This quarry is situated 
on the west flank of the west ridge, and the beds dip S.W. Exposed, 
4 ft. 10 in. 

Exposures on the north ridge, in the eastern part of Sec. 4, Crawford 
township, show a dip easterly, with the slope of the ground. 

Stone thrown out from these quarries becomes a light buff, sometimes 
almost white, under the weather, and although not of a durable quality, 
it has been considerably used in ordinary walls and foundations. 

In passing over the ridges, which are occupied by good farms, stones 
are often seen gathered from the ficlds and deposited in piles or in the 
corners of the fences, or laid up in walls. They consist of fragments 
from the underlying rock, and of northern bowlders, the former greatly 
predominating. Along the road the rock is frequently seen bare, and as 
already remarked, it is different, lithologically, from that seen in the 
foregoing quarries. It is most frequently a dark drab or brown, hard, 
crystalline rock, apparently in a rough, massive condition, containing 
cavities sometimes two or three inches indiameter. It nowhere appears 
in even beds. It is rarely vesicular like the stone seen in the quarries 
described, but contains large cavities, irregularly scattered through it. 
The color is sometimes a bluish drab, and it not unfrequently shows 
obscure traces of fossil remains. Surface fragments scattered over the 
eastern projection of the north ridge afford such fossils as Pentamerus 
(galeatus?) Megalamus Canadensis, Hall, Platyostoma Niagarense, Favosites 
Magarensis, and a species of Cyathophylloid coral, with characters sufh- 
ciently definite for identification. [The following were identified with 
various degrees of certainty: Pleurotomaria Elora, Bill? Murchisonia 
(bellieincta, Hall? only an impression,) Atrypa nodostriata ? (impression) 
Trimarella, sp? (common as casts), Pentamerus oblongus (cast). Impres- 
sion of a handsome crinoid calyx. Cyclonema sp? Favosites, (with fine 
cells), an Orthoceratite and Atrypa sulcata? The last is very common, 
and occurs almost entirely as casts. Another bivalve, which appears 
like Atrypa reticularis, is very common as impressions. These occur 
sometimes in rock otherwise compact and solid, or they may be so 
numerous as to make the rock porous and loose, the interior of the shell 
being entirely wanting. | 
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The surface fragments furnishing these fossils are, however, more vesi- 
cular and lighter colored than the stone usually seen scattered over the 
surface of the ridges. They have the l#hological characters of that 
phase of the Niagara seen in the Sandusky river at Tiffin, Seneca 
county, and at Genoa, in Ottawa county. In the N. E. } See. 32, Craw- 
ford township, a ridge may be seen of the same kind of stone as those 
north of Carey, running north and south, visible about one-half mile, 
slightly exposed on land of Joseph Paul. 

It would seem as if the conditions of the ocean’s bed, in which the 
Niagara was formed, werenot uniform. While regularstrata were being 
deposited in a wide area, including portions of Seneca and Hancock 
counties, without disturbance or contortions, a concretionary and crys- 
tallizing force sprang into operation in the N. W. corner of Wyandot 
county, which, working from below, caused the even beds of deposition 
to swell upward or over the growing mass or masses. In some cases, it 
aided in the preservation of fossil remains; in others, it hastened their 
absorption into the mass of the rock. This is a peculiarity of rock for- 
mation not confined to the Niagara, but is displayed conspicuously in the 
Waterlimestone above, and it has been seen in the Lower Corniferous. 
When the lapse of time brings such hardened masses into contact with 
the erosions of ice and water, they cause the prominent features of the 
landscape, by the removal of the more destructible parts about them. 
Such may be the explanation ot the remarkable ridges about Carey, the 
even, friable beds seen in the quarries about their flanks having once 
been continuous over their summits, but, unable to resist the forces of 
the glacial epoch, were denuded down to the more enduring rock. 

Within these ridges are several caves, the entrances to which are 
small and have been accidentally discovered, sometimes by men plowing 
in the field. One particularly, on Mr. Charles Zook’s farm, N. W. } Sec. 
2, Ridge township, is described as having a perpendicular descent of 
sixty-five feet, to a stream of water which isalso very deep, and separates 
one apartment by a narrow passage from another. The entrance is 
about five feet across, and the sides are of rock. 

The Niagara in the south-west corner of the county, rises rapidly in 
the same way from below the Waterlime which lies to the north, the dip 
being N. E., and to the amount of twenty-five degrees, along sections 18 
and 13, near the county line. It here appears as a thick-bedded, gray, 
and crystalline limestone. It also shows in the Tymochtee creek, at the 
village of Marseilles, in a characteristic surface exposure. About five 
feet of thick, hard beds may be seen along the creek, lying nearly hori- 
zontal, or with a very slight dip S.S. W. It is slightly porous and fos- 
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siliferous. It is sometimes blotched with blue and drab, These are the 
beds that rise so rapidly about a mile further south, forming a little ridge 
or brow of prominent land facing north. On this brow is situated the 
residence of Mr. Socrates Hartle. The rock is shown in the excavation 
for his cellar about the center of Sec. 13, (west of the village,) in Mar- 
seilles township ; also, in a ditch by the roadside, in Sec. 18, about sixty 
rods east of Mr. Hartle’s house, where the rapidity of the current of 
water has cleaned off the smoothed and striated rock in a handsome 
exposure. A little stream, locally known as Little Tymochtee creek, 
makes eastward along the north side of this brow of land, and on Sec. 13, 
less than a quarter of a mile north of Mr. Hartle’s house, and perhaps 
thirty feet below the Niagara outcrop near it, the blue, slaty beds of the 
Waterlime may be seen in this creek. 


In the S. E. } Sec. 13, (S. W. of the village,) Marseilles township, Mr. 
M. V. Toner has a quarry in the Niagara. The beds here are three to 
six inches in thickness. The stone is rather firm, though somewhat 
porous. It is used for quicklime and for general building purposes. 

On the N. W. 4 of the same section, land of Miss Addie Terry, the 
Niagara has been a little worked for quicklime ; dip N. 


S. E. + Sec. 11, (W. of the village,) Marseilles township, D. Heck- 
athorn burns lime from the Niagara; dip north ; beds about four inches. 
Within forty rods north of Mr. Heckathorn’s quarry, the Waterlime 
appears in the Little Tymochtee creek. 


N.E. + Sec. 11, CW. of the village,) Marseilles township, H. H. Carey 
burns lime and supplies building stone from the Niagara; beds three to 
five inches; dip E.; exposed eighteen inches. 


N.E. 4 Sec. 9, CW. of village,) Marseilles township, Mr. Charles Norris 
burns lime from the Niagara. The creek here furnishes considerable 
exposure. 

S.E. + Sec. 11, (W. of the village,) Marseilles township, Michael Keck- 
ler has a small opening in the Niagara. 

The Salina was nowhere observed in Wyandot county. 

The Waterlime formation, which in counties further north presents three 
distinct, general lithological characters, in Wyandot county is mainly 
reduced to one. That aspect of the Waterlime designated “ phase No. 3” 
on a former page, passes, with the addition of much bituminous matter, 
into a thin-bedded, even slaty, condition, which, first black, weathers 
blue on the sides of the bedding, or lastly a chocolate color, while the 
fractured edge is a very dark drab. Throughout the county it is known 
in this condition as “ blue slate.”” When the bituminous matter is more 
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evenly distributed through the rock, instead of being confined to the 
thin partings, the beds are thicker, and of a blue color. 

The principal outcrop of the Waterlime #ithin the county is along the 
left bank of the Tymochtee creek, in sections 27 and 34, in Crawford 
township. The banks of the creek expose perpendicular sections of four 
to eight feet of these thin beds. The dip being continuously toward the 
south-west, a connected section of 84 feet 10 inches may be made out as 
follows, in descending order : 


Section of the Waterlime in the banks of the Tymochtee Creek, Seca. 27 and 34, 
Crawford, Wyandot County. 


No.1. Thin, (1 inch) dark-drab, brittle beds ............ cesscesce cossessee sessceees 1 ft. 
No. 2. Beds two to three inches; lenticular; light-drab; weathering 

ashen ; with Leperditia alla ........ccccsesssevesece cosnssece sonnnunnn eoeves „ 2ft. 6 in. 
No. 3. Light-drab beds, weathering ashen ; two to six inches.............4 2 ft. 


No. 4. Drab, slaty beds, with frequent bituminous films; deep fracture 
sometimes blue-drab; beds half inch thick; blue color rarely 


seen; the equivalent of the stone of Carey’s quarry............+0 24 ft. 
No. 5. Beds two to four inches; drab; compact and fine-grained; show- 
ing no blue; like the stone in June’s quarry, Fremont......... „ 15 ft. 


No. 6. Beds thin (1 to 4 inches); drab; regular; fine-grained; compact; 
showing no blue or chocolate ; on a deep fracture bluish drab, 


OF blue....essenessonunen ennsnnnnunenneonunnn coscccces arsanunnn onnnnnusn conces ansanannn 12 ft. 
N0.7. Drab, slaty beds; separated by brown bituminous films; above 
the beds are thicker but more lenticular........... .ccsceeecoveee coseee 10 ft. 


No.8 Drab; fine-grained ; slaty with bituminous films that weather blue. 
Some beds are four inches, but without long horizontal contin- 
UANICE .osceces cscceceee sannsnann nannanann secsscces cecsce senescees snnsansan nenne nenne 4 ft. 
No. 9. Earthy, slaty beds, weathering blue and chocolate on the sides, 
which are coated with bituminous films. The broken edges of 
the bedding are dark-drab, sometimes with irregular spots of 
light-blue .......00csscssces cccsecere consescce nannnunen soscesees seseecnes sonsseces eee 10 ft. 
No. 10. Vesicular and carious; coarse, ungainly; of a dark-drab color; 
with traces of fossils; mostly hid from observation, but appar- 








ently without horizontal continuance? ............ cesses onnonnann cocceece 1 ft. 6in. 
No. 11. One bed; fine-grained; drab......... Kenasnonn coseecces seceteces cossesean ann - 4 in. 
No. 12. Beds one-fourth inch; slaty; drab; with blue films.................. 1 ft. 
No. 13. Drab, lenticular beds of two inches; sometimes bulging and then 
harder, or in regular courses of two to four inches......... cr... 1 ft. 6 in. 
Total exposed ....c.r00 0sesaunen nenn cesses snnonnens sescscoes eos peeve eaneas 84 ft. 10 in. 


Nos. 7,8 and 9 have very much the same general lithologicai facies, and 
may be appropriately included in the general designation of Tymochtee 
Slate. The beds are homogeneous, tough, thin, sometimes having so 
much bituminous matter as to appear like the great Black Slate. The 
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thinnest beds are, however, streaked with alternations of dark drab, and 
a bituminous brown. When wet the brown is almost black, but when 
dry and weathered it assumes a blue color, and if long weathered it 
becomes chocolate. There are among these occasional patches of thicker, 
even, drab beds, which finally become so persistent, upward, as to require 
a special designation. 

Mr. Donald M. Carey has a quarry in these thin, blue beds (Nos. 2, 3 
and 4) on Sec. 27, which has acquired considerable notoriety for the large, 
smooth slabs or flagging it affords. Some of the thicker beds furnish also 
a handsome and useful stone for building. The dip is toward the S.S.W.., 
exposure about twelve feet perpendicular. The stone here shows the 
characteristic Leperditia alta, The quarry is in the old river bank, or 
hardpan terrace, about forty rods from the stream. 

This aspect of the Waterlime is seen in the following places in Wyan- 
dot county : 

S.W. + Sec. 16, Crane township. At the “Indian Mill” these blue 
flags have been taken out of the bed of the Sandusky and used for 
foundations for the mill. But in the construction of the bridge at the 
same place, the stone used is said to have come from Leesville, Crawford 
county. 

Sec. 21, Crane township. At Carter’s dam, in the Sandusky river, 
Mr. Samuel Strasser has opened the Waterlime. The stone is in irregu- 
lar thick and thin beds. When freshly quarried it is blue-drab, and of 
a fine grain. Exposed a short time to the weather the whole pile 
becomes a bright blue. The fracture of the beds, however, becomes a 
much more ashen or drab-blue than the sides of the bedding. The dip 
is W. 


Downward Section at Strasser’s Quarry. 


No. 1. Very irregular and distorted ; beds six to twenty-four inches ; firm..... 3 ft. 


No. 2, Beds one to three inches; fine-grained ; lenticular ....... .....00cccesseee oes . 38 ft. 
No. 3. Beds six to twelve inches; hard and fine-grained ...... ....ccesecseeee socesseee 3 ft. 
Total exposed ......... cece cesses coccseceveceeve sannnn sececeese soeees conus nenne senses one 9 ft. 


About thirty rods east of Strasser’s quarry, in the bed of the Sandusky, 
blue flagging is taken out like that of Mr. Carey’s quarry on the 
Tymochtee creek, except that here the blue color pervades the whole 
mass. Fragments of this, when very bituminous and jointed, come out 
in long tapering pieces. These flags show a fossil which appears like a 
species of Modzolopsis. 

S.W + Sec. 22, Crane township. In the bed of Rock run, a fine-grained 
blue stone is quarried and used for foundations. It weathers a drab 
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color to the depth of a half inch, or an inch, all over the outside. One 
bed only of six inches is exposed. 

N.W. } Sec. 27, Crane township. Along the bed of Rock run the 
Waterlime is abundantly exposed, with a general dip S.E., changing to 
W. at the west end of the outcrop. Mr. Peter Wynandy here burns lime 
and sells stone. 


Section at Wynandy’s Quarry, in descending order. 


No. 1. Irregular drab beds, without showing blue color; two to four inches.. 3 ft. 
[Separated from No. 2 by an interval of only occasional exposure of 
rock, apparently the same as No. 1, with dip in the same direc- 
tion] .....eu0s annoseonenonuensnonansnnnnn nennninannnn nnnsenunenne nnanen nenne ssannnenn ee 15 ft. ? 
No. 2. Drab beds; more regular; of two to four inches; used for quicklime; 
separated by brown bituminous films, which, when freshly taken 
out are more blue. The stone itself, especially in some of the thin 
bituminous layers (or films), is;occasionally tinged with blue........... 4 ft. 
[Separated from No. 3 by an estimated interval of thirty feet, in 
which there are occasional exposures, showing the same dip 
and character of rock as No. 2] ......000cccssssceess seceee coecce vovees coeees 30 ft. ? 
No. 3. This only differs from Nos, 1 and 2 by the blue color of the freshly | 
quarried stone. It lies also, perhaps, in evener beds, and furnishes 
large, handsome, blue blocks, the thickest of which is not over six 
inches. These thick beds have every conceivable alternation with 
thinner, more bituminous beds, which are also sometimes so thick 
as to constitute a bituminous shale, but are usually only a tough 
Slate.eceeseenanasnnenononnsosunnennannnannnnnnons suonnn ses onnnan son sun tenses onnnnn sunnanane ons 5 ft. 





The change of color from blue to drab is very noticeable in the stone 
quarried from No. 3. Beds which certainly cannot have been fractured 
more than a few months, were seen to have already acquired a coating 
of drab one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch thick over the fractured sur- 
face. The layers themselves, before quarrying, are sometimes one-half 
to two-thirds drab, with a blue streak through the center. It would 
seem as if the drab were entirely an acquired color, and that, perhaps, 
the whole Waterlime was at first a blue rock. The access of air or 
aerated water seems to cause the change. The fact that the lower, regu- 
lar beds (as at this quarry), shut off the percolations of water through 
the rock, may account for the longer preservation of the blue. Whenever 
the beds are lenticular or irregular, or are so situated that the atmos- 
phere finds free access to them, they are drab. They are seen to be blue 
only when deep-seated or lying very true. 

East side of Sec. 28, Tymochtee township. The Tymochtee slate is 
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seen in the bed of the Sandusky at Haman’s mill. Handsome flags 
about two inches thick are taken out. 

Sec. 22, Pitt township. Mr. James Anderson’s quarry shows the fol- 
lowing descending section in the bank of the Sandusky : 


No. 1. Bituminous; dark drab or brown; earthy and carious; in one yesicu- 
lar bed. (The equivalent of No. 10 in the foregoing “ section of 
the Tymochtee slate 7’) .......ccscccscesecosees coeces coves ee Sososeen oveaeesceees Fr 10 in. 
No. 2. Very hard; almost flinty, irregular beds of one-fourth inch to two 
inches; brown and blue on fracture; sometimes cemented s0 as 
to appear massive; with cavities containing loose, disintegrated 
material like much Of No. 1...... 10.0 csseccees aununnnne cosessces seccee coevns see 5 ft. 





Total @xposed....ccs.cescescoscsceecvence snnnenonenn concen coasen coe nun ann sess 5 fit. 10 in. 


When No. 1 is constantly wet it is dark brown, but in the weather it 
becomes light brown. There are sometimes bituminous films visible on 
a fractured edge; no fossils. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 10, Pitt township, Mrs. Rebecca Smith owns a quarry in 
the Sandusky, from which a fine-grained, even bedded, blue stone, is 
taken, which weathers an ashen color. Here ure some handsome beds, 
six to eight inches thick, affording a fine building material. Dip S.E. 

At various other points in Pitt township, the same features of the 
Waterlime may be seen. No reliable estimate can be made of the thick- 
ness exposed, or of their relative places in the formation, the outcrops 
are co isolated, and show so nearly the same characters. The same stone 
is quarried in the river at Upper Sandusky, by Mr. William Frederick. 

In Sec. 17, Crawford township, Mr. George Mulholland, and on Sec. 24, 
Messrs. Mitten & O’Brien, have quarries in the Waterlime. The stone 
from these openings is in thick beds, much like the gray, hard beds of 
the “‘ quarry No. 3,” at Tiffin. 

The Lower Corniferous may be seen in interrupted outcrop along the 
Sycamore creek, from Benton, in Crawford county, to Sec. 18, in Syca- 
more township, Wyandot county. Through the whole of this distance 
it isso hid by drift that no reliable section can be obtained. It is of the 
coarse-grained, thick-bedded, harsh and magnesian type, until, just 
within Sec. 17, Sycamore, the character of the rock changes. It assumes 
very much the aspect of the drab, thin-bedded Weterlime. A little 
farther down the creek, the soft, thick beds of the Lower Corniferous 
return. Further still, there is another similar change to a fine-grained, 
compact, light-blue stone without fossils. This character continues 
through the most of Sec. 27, and some in Sec. 21, evinced, not often by 
the rock in situ, but by the angular, bluish, fine-grained pieces in the 
stream. This member of the Lower Corniferous was also seen near Mel- 
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more, in Seneca county. Noopportunity has been afforded to ascertain 
its thickness, but judging from the superficial exposure, it may have a 
thickness of thirty or even fifty feet. In the N.W. } Sec. 21, Sycamore, 
about eighteen inches of similar compact blue limestone may be seen 
in the creek, underlain by a blue shale which crumbles conchoidally, and 
shows spots of darker blue or purple. It is sometimes quite rock-like, 
yet when long weathered it crumbles. Its thickness cannot be stated, 
though there cannot be less than ten feet, judging from the distance it 
occupies the bed of the creek. On Sec. 18, of the same township, a 
thick-bedded, even-grained rock, harsh like a sandstone, is slightly 
exposed. It is gray, without visible fossils, and weathers buff. It is 
impossible to give its dip, thickness, or relation to the shale just men- 
tioned. It probably lies below that. Near the same place, land of 
Andrew Bretz, there are also large fragments of a fragile, bituminous, 
crinoidal limestone, seen in the bed of the creek, 

In Pitt township, S. W.4 Sec. 25, on the land of Jacob Brewer, the 
Lower Corniferous is slightly exposed in the upper bank of the Sandusky 
river. The rock consists almost entirely of the coral Canostroma monti- 
culifera, Win. Only a thickness of about a foot can be seen in situ, but a 
mass of two feet thickness is tilted up so as to present the edges of the 
beds in a perpendicular position. 


THE DRIFT. 


Wherever sections were observed throughout the county, the drift 
shows, as in counties further north, the two usual colors. The first is 
light brown or ashen, and extends downward about twelve feet. It may 
be stratified or entirely unstratified, and forms the soil where it has not 
been covered with alluvial or marshy accumulations. Its color alone 
distinguishes it from the underlying blue, or Erie clay. They both con- 
tain bowlders that show glacial action. On Sec. 24, Crawford township, 
the lower member was seen exposed 27 ft. 4 in. in the bank of Tymochtee 
creek, embracing beds of gravel and sand. The upper, overlying, was 
twelve fect, and entirely unassorted; yet on Sec. 18, Tymochtee town- 
ship, both are more or less stratified, as in the following diagram. No 
two sections of this bank would be the same. The greatest uniformity 
in the order of alternation is inthe upper part. The blue hardpan some- 
times extends upward quite to the brown clays and sands, and in one 
case, the whole bank consists of hardpan, the upper portion having the 
brown color. 

The following perpendicular section was taken. It will convey an 
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idea of the general character of the bank, and of the drift in Wyandot 





county. ° 
No. t. Fine, crumbling, brown clay, assorted .........css00 ssscssees covscvcce soseesecs 4 ft. 
No. 2. Fine, compact, yellow sand ...... cessonenn cessscece nonunnonn aonnnnnunnannsnonennen 8 in. 
No. 8. Brown, Sandy clay...... 20.0.0 ssscsscs son anannnunn nenunnonn cossscess sossceses sosececes 1 ft. 
No. 4. Fine, crumbling, brown clay......... sossuenooonesnenne nonnennne coveesens PERPEEPER 6 in. 
No.5. Brown, sandy clay, and fine, yellow sand, in irregular beds........... 1ft. 4in. 
No. 6. Fine, yellow sand .......0. secscsses senenenunannann nennennen sunans covscesce cossecses eve 1ft. 4in. 
No. 7. Clean, fine sand, with many limestone pebbles, and fragments of 
black slate ...... sscsssce coccccese ssscscces oscces ceases cusses nunsonmm nano nenns sevsceces 2 ft. 
No. 8. Rusty samd....... sscsesssccscessscecen ennnen onnnnnnen snnnnnnen sonnusenunnananen senses eeeces 8 in. 
No. 9. Clean, blue sand; water-bearing........cecesscscesscsscenees onnnen annsen se eeseees 3 in. 
No. 10. Compact, fine, brown clay ; assorted.......s..00 sccsccees ssccee sence coseesees 6 in. 
[To this point the brown color prevails. ] 
( a. Assorted, fine, blue clay......... sossaenooonnnunnse seccee cesces sosees ees 7 
b. Sand in oblique stratification ; changing to gravel............ 
| c. Blue clay; asSorted...........00sscoescesccsnes sosecesee cesses sccesesecees - | 
. d. Sand and clay ; blue............ sscce csecscess nunnun sce nenonnuse seveesees 
Noll. ; e. <A bed of about three feet of sand, the strata standing near- 5 to 6 ft 
ly perpendicular; with alternate streaks of blue and | 
white BANG...... csccesece concen coccee conceenee cesees sonnunanne eoeesens seoes 
[ jf. Fine, blue, assorted clay............ csseccses annonnnnnennenen docee cecess J 
No. 12. Blue hardpan, containing gravel-stones, pebbles and scratched 


bowlders. Near the bottom is a bed of very fine blue clay, of at 
least eight inches, perfectly assorted and free from pebbles. Be- 
low it, however, are several feet of hardpan; about............ sn... 25 ft. 





» 
Diagram of the front view of the bank of the Tymochtee creek, showing the general superposi- 
tion of the principal parts of the foregoing section. In the bed of the creek the Waterlime 
is in outcrop. (Figure reduced for wood-cut.) 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURE. 


Brown clay and sand; stratified. 
Brown hardpan. 

Stratified brown clay. 

Stratified blue clay and sand. 
Fine blue clay and blue hardpan. 
Brown clay. 

Blue clay. 

Debris ; bowlders and slides. 
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On the opposite side of the creek this bank is entirely wanting. There 
is a bank of a trifle over twelve feet, composed of agglutinated, rusty 
sand, without gravel or bowlders, at the base of which, near the water, 
is a bed of vegetable remains containing some pretty large limbs and 
numerous branches of wood. Such deposits are common in the alluvial 
bottoms bordering the streams. There is a gradual ascent from the level 
of this bank to the height of the bank on the opposite side of the river, 
attaining that elevation in a distance of forty rods. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


As already remarked of other counties in north-western Ohio, the chicf 
source of material wealth in Wyandot county lies in its rich and exhaust- 
less soil. The streams are generally too small or too sluggish to be 
reliable for water-powers. The rocks themselves are not known to pos- 
sess any deposits of valuable minerals. They will serve for common use 
in building, and will make an excellent quicklime. There is reason to 
believe, also, that the Waterlime, when having the characters seen in 
the quarry of Mrs. Smith, Sec. 10, Pitt township, will afford a cement of 
hydraulic properties. 

Good brick of a red color are made in different places in the county 
from the surface of the drift. Such establishments are owned at Upper 
Sandusky by Jacob Gottfried and brother, and by Ulrich and McAfee ; 
also on the S.E. + Sec. 11, Salem, on the Infirmary Farm, by Jacob Ulrich. 
Sand for mortar is easily obtained from the numerous natural sections of 
the drift along the drainage valleys. A sand bank at Upper Sandusky 
was observed to underlie a deposit of eight feet of brown hardpan, and 
was excavated to the depth of ten feet. The layers of sand lay nearly 
horizontal. 


CHAPTER XXIX. © 


SITUATION AND AREA, 


Marion county lies on the broad water-shed between the Ohio river and 
Lake Erie, about fifty miles south of the west end of that lake. It com- 
prises about eleven towns. It is immediately south of Wyandot and 
Crawford counties. It has Morrow on the east, Delaware and Union on 
the south, and Hardin on the west. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE, 


It contains no large rivers. The Scioto, which enters it from the west, 
is the largest, and leaves it at Middletown in a southerly course. The 
Little Scioto traverses the county about midway, joining the Scioto at 
Berwick. The Whetstone also crosses it in the eastern tier of townships 
in a southerly direction. The waters of the Tymochtee and Little San- 
dusky take their rise in the north-western portion of the county, and 
find their way to Lake Erie. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOI. 


Much of the county is flat, and has a black prairie soil, especially in 
the townships of Bowling Green, Big Island, Salt Rock, Grand Prairie, 
Scott, Claridon and the western part of Marion. The streams that cross 
these prairie-like tracts, are but four to six feet below the level of the 
land, and in time of freshet probably inundate considerable areas. There 
are, however, sudden changes in the character of the surface, even in the 
midst of the prairies. Mounds of the unmodified hardpan still project 
above the general surface. These haye a rolling contour, and an ashen 
clayey soil. They are generally covered with forest, while the prairies 
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are treeless. The remaining portions of the county, namely, the town- 
ships of Grand, the northern portion of Montgomery, Greencamp, Pleas- 
ant, Richland, Tully, and the eastern part of Marion, are on the old drift 
surface, and have, with an undulating or rolling outline, a soil of brown 
or ashen clay, containing pebbles and bowlders. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological range of Marion county is from the Niagara to the 
Waverly, being greater than that of any other county in the State. It 
thus contains, approximately :* 


Waverly sandstome......... .ssccscos cosscces sonannnensnuennnnunsn sucess sessesenecs sosseeses sesaseees 140 ft. ? 
Huron shale (Black slate)...........cssscscsss cesses sscses seseesces nenssemanens re es aseeceeces nennen 250 ft. 
Hamilton limestone.........ssssscoes sossscsee ssccnsces sesensssas cesses conses sescce sessseuss seessacs 20 ft. 
Upper Cormiferous..........ssscscsssccses cosssscescccnen sssnss sscnes cessncces sessavess cesses sessesecs 50 ft. 
Lower Corniferous....... csscsssscccsss cusses conssscen nenn annnsennnnunne Lonssen con ssssenscn see eoeees 150 ft. 
Oriskany sandstone..........0..eseee on len eeee onsenn sasensssn snnuen snensn cocsnasseeceecusces snnsnnane 20 ft. 
Water limestone......... uses onsnensnnnennnsonsnnennnnnunn snnnnunssnnunnnn sesees soesegesescess soeeee 100 ft. 
Niagara limestone.........sssece sosccsses snnnnunon cosscenes snanonnunnsnnn nanssn soesee seesen ens nannnn «40 ft 
Total ......sscccesescceses cossveses sonannnnn sonscscas coseeees seseesace seeeeeses sesees seenes nun 780 ft 


The Niagara limestone, the lowest in the scale, is found in the north- 
western part of the county, and is followed toward the east by the higher 
members in the order above given, the general dip of the whole being in 
that direction. The Waterlime occupies the most of the townships of 
Salt Rock, Big Island, Greencamp, Montgomery and Prospect, and all of 
Bowling Green. The Lower Corniferous strikes across the western side 
of Grand Prairie and Marion townships, touching Pleasant and Prospect 
townships east of the Scioto river. The Upper Corniferous underlies the 
remainder of Grand Prairie, Marion, Pleasant and Prospect townships, 
and the western portions of Scott, Claridon, Richland and Waldo. The 
Hamilton occupies a narrow belt just on the east of the Upper Corniferous. 
The Black slate underlies the eastern portions of Waldo, Richland, Clari- 
don, and most of Tully townships. The Waverly is found only in the 
eastern part of Tully. Of these, the Oriskany and the Lower Corniferous 
have not been seen in outcrop in the county, owing to the unbroken 
mask of the drift deposits, and the other formations offer very meager 
opportunities for learning their characters. It is only by tracing their 


* Since this was written, Prof. Orton’s Report on the Geology of Highland County 
has been published. He reports that county as ranging from the Lower Silurian to 
the Carboniferous, which exceeds Marion in range of time, but with the absence of 
three members of the scale—the Oriskany, Corniferous and Hamilton. 
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lines of outcrop from other counties where they afford better facilities for 
observation, that their presence and their contents in Marion county can 
be asserted by the geologist. 

The Magara was examined in the following places in Grand township: 

S.E. Sec. +19, where Jeremiah Winslow has burned a little quicklime. 
Dip S.E. - 

N.E. + Sec. 19. A small creek which flows north-easterly across this 
section into the Little Tymochtee creek, lies immediately on the hard, 
gray Niagara, for the distance of over half a mile, on land belonging 
mostly to Mr. S. Hartle. Formerly a great deal of lime was burned from 
the rock along this creek. The dip is to the N.E., but toward the most 
westerly point of exposure, the surface of the rock presents sudden 
changes of dip, disappearing with adip W. _ 

The Waterlime is only seen in the bed of the Scioto at Middletown, 
near the southern border of the county. At that place, and about two 
miles further south, in Delaware county, also in the bed of the Scioto, 
it appears as an even bedded drab rock, bluish on the laminations, and 
blotched throughout with blue and drab. The beds are two to four 
inches thick, but sometimes not more than an inch; and some blocks 
are ten inches thick. The blue and drab colors vary and interchange 
in all shapes and directions, without reference to the bedding, except 
that it is not uncommon to see a drab surface to the depth of one-half 
inch to an inch and a half, with a blue strip through the middle. The 
surfaces of the beds are diversified with mud cracks, and separated by 
bituminous films. The stone is slightly vesicular, with small cavities, 
yet for the most part firm and apparently compact. It is a handsome 
and useful building material, comparing favorably with the Upper Cor- 
niferous for all uses. 

The Upper Corniferous, in the township of Grand Prairie, is worked 
quite extensively on N.W. } Sec. 26, by Mr. James Dawson. Here the 
beds dip slightly toward the east ; perpendicular exposure about twelve 
feet, facing the west. 

In this immediate neighborhood are the following quarries, also in the 
Upper Corniferous : 

S.W. } Sec. 23. By Adam Coonrod. 

S.W. + Sec. 23. By Philip Rhetter. 

N.W. }Sec. 26. By heirs of Landy Shoots. 

N.E. 4 Sec. 27. By Eli Powell. 

At Marion, the Upper Corniferous is extensively wrought by Seas & 
Haberman, and by Franklin Swaigler, who have, in adjoining quarries, 
an exposure of about twelve feet of perpendicular bedding. Dip E. Sim- 
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ilar beds are also wrought by John Ballentine, by Joshua Finch, and by 
Nathan Powers. 

S.W.4 Sec. 10, Marion township, Mr. Elijah Hardy burns lime from 
the Upper Corniferous. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 9, Marion township, Mr. Leonard Reiver has taken out 
some stone from the Upper Corniferous. 


Four and a half miles south of Marion, in Pleasant township, Mr. 
John Owen burns and ships at Marion considerable quantities of quick- 
lime. Sells building stone on the ground at fifty cents per ton. Dip E. 

In Richland township, the Upper Corniferous appears in the Whet- 
stone on Secs. 30 and 19, and is quarried on the land of Daniel Oborn ; 
also on the land of Mr. George King, N.E. + Sec. 20. 


The Hamilton. In the bed of the Whetstone, about a mile below the 
village of Waldo, may be seen a very hard, blue, pyritiferous limestone, 
in beds of eight to twelve inches, which is believed to belong to the 
Hamilton, although there is not sufficient exposure within the county 
to determine its horizon. This would furnish a fine building stone, were 
it not for the abundance of pyrites crystals contained in the rock. After 
a few months’ exposure to the weather, these will inevitably change to 
the yellow peroxyd of iron, the rusty drippings of which present an 
offense to the eye, and soil the beauty of any wall. 


The Huron Shale is popularly known as “the black slate.” At various 
pıaces in the bed and banks of the Whetstone river, in the townships of 
Richland, Claridon and Tully, it finds characteristic exposure. It may 
be seen N.E. } Sec. 16, Richland township, where it is in thin, brittle 
sheets, and rises several feet along the bank of the stream. It holds 
large, concretionary masses of a coarse black limestone. These are very 
hard, and appear arenaceous at the center, with a band of more calcareous 
and crystalline material round the outside. They sometimes exceed four 
feet in diameter. Globular masses of crystalline pyrites are also com- 
mon, often several inches indiameter. The black slate may also be seen 
in Secs. 3 and 26 of the same township, and Sec. 34 of Tully township, 
land of James Brown Lee. In the absence of other stone, this slate has 
been somewhat used for walling wells in the eastern part of the county. 

The Waverly Sandstone is quarried to a limited extent on land of 
Mr. James Brown Lee, Sec. 34, Tully township. It here has a position 
to the west of observed exposures of the underlying Black Slate, and 
must be an outlier from the more extensive beds of the same stone 
which lie further east. Other openings are met with on Sec. 36 of the 
same township, and at Iberia, in Morrow county. 
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TABLE Il. —CINCINNATI. 


® 


Monthly and annual quantity of Water from Rain, and Snow reduced to Water, in inches and hundredths, at Cincinnati, 


N., Long. 84° 29’ W. From observations taken by Geo. W. HARPER, A.M. 
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APPENDIX B. 


PROFILES OF RAILROADS AND CANALS. 


The subjoined partial profiles of our more important railroads and canal 
lines are published as matters of public interest, and to illustrate the 
description given of the topography of the State. They have been fur- 
nished by the officers of the several public works enumerated, or by the 
engineers who made the surveys, and form the most accurate data we 
have been able to obtain. It will be noticed, however, that only a few of 
our railroads are included in the list given, and that there are some dis- 
crepancies in the reported altitudes of intersecting lines. These errors 
of omission and commission are, however, of less moment from the fact 
that a much fuller representation of the local topography of the State 
will be given in the final volume of the Report of the Geological Survey, 
and before that shall be published the profiles of our railroads will be 
co-ordinated so as to climinate some of the discrepancies to which refer- 
ence has been made. Buta small part of the material already on hand 
is now published, on account of necessary Limitation of space. 


J. S. N. 
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ALTITUDES OF STATIONS ON ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


(Above Lake Erie.) 


FEET, 
Orangeville (State line)................. 370 
Berghill......... ..ccscece 000000000 cossevese one 483 
Johnston Summit ......... cccccece nennen 553 
Baconsburg ......... sesceseee nannannnn nennen 390 
Warren 20... .c0. cecsecsca cocccecce os be ceseees 327 
Leavittsburgh ......... cscceese cosssceeece 322 
Braceville ......... ccscccsssccscsscseccecvece 326 
Windham ......... cccccocs ccssccsve soceseece 389 
Freedom ......... sccccsssecesscsccess cossceses 575 
SUMIMIt......... ccccceece sconeccees cosceeces os 613 
Ravenna ...... cccccscee ceccnceee nennen een 520 
C. and P. crossing...........cc00 ceseseees 522 
Kent ....cccc0 cecece cosceceee nenn evecssece cue 474 
Tallmadge ......... 200200220000 ccecee nenne 527 
AKT .....0005 son nenn seccccescosccssee cocees 430 
New Portage......... csccoccssconcee sccsceas 392 
Wadsworth ......... cccccs cesses nenne cesses 542 
Seville ...... .cccecces cosces sccscesovscececees 403 
Bridgeport ...... 2.0000 sesccssescecesceeee ces 380 

MAHONING DIVISION A. 

Cleveland, A. and G. W. depot...... 24 
N@WDUPZ......... ccecesces cosscecee cosseeceecs 240 
Plankroad ......... ccscescce ccscseccscssecees 469 
SO]OM .......00 ccccsccee ecvccnsee sesceeees cosess 457 
ÄUTOTR eneneenen ccecccnce coccesceccenenecesces 515 
Mantua ........c ceceesces cecceccee evscseucess 536 
Garrettsville ......222000 000000 cesses casecess 455 
Windhamn,.......c0c.ccccceceenes senses nenne 372 
Braceville ........ccccccccse csceee ceseecceees 340 


West Salem 
Polk ceecceconsannnonen unnnnn snannnnen nennnanne 


Windsor 
Mansfield 
Ontario 
Galion 


mean Ho 1 E00 ceases TORE EA TEE HEBT ET EA se 
eo 000 so 1000 BERECH Be 0000 BDORDEE 
mn. ..n.n.nn.. se an a0 000 BER Tree 
v.. .....a0 peonese Von 0E SO 00m Beeese era 
wenn 000 D Bo 1000 BREUER BREUER BOCH ED DET CER 


Marion 
Berwick 


......... CEFF OHHH SB R E00 20200000 C88 
vs... ....2. SHEHHH HOOT Borat sera n00 OF 


North Lewisburg...........06.sssseseee nn 
Taylortown 
Urbana 
FUN’... ccc ssoesenen sosnenennonnnenen nennen 
Springfield 
Sneider’s......cscse cccecseee cosces svsseneee are 
Kneisley’s 
Dayton 


mon... 10. 700 n 7 EE EHR EURO GOH JE BETH OER 
von 00800 090009 PH 00500 BESHSH BHR 


TBREEE HHS ROTER HU HE ETC TE TH TE ER 


AND G. W. RAILWAY. 


won..n....8 02... .......nm.. ...—..:.s.e 
u. _.... u.a ann soon 20 9000 29 9000000 santas 
.........nemn mn. ....a.an.n.,. 992 9m no 00 se oa00 BH REED 
etree eeoee sentBee PRO ET TE TE THE Te 


Youngstown dae veaveceee ann nenn sevtes nennen 
Beatch Mine... ...... cccscccsccosccces secece 
Fl ub Dard ......... cccccs cccscccsseccee vencce eee 


SCHRSCHES TESTES 000000008 10 0000 EHEC 90050 


PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE AND CHICAGO RAILROAD. 


Enon 2.....00. 202220000 cocccccee cocecacce san 434 
State lime ...........cccecces covcceece eecveneas 472 
Palestine......... seccccceecssceceecs coosccees 455 
Leslie’s Run .........csccseeeen ces coveccees 479 
New Waterford ......... cccccccee sonen nen 503 
Bull Creek ......... eneeennen covscecee cocececs 5154 
Columbiana .....0.cccccee ceccccsescescecce 555 
Mill Creek......... cccccceee covescsce none 53 

Beaver Creek ......... ccccccces cocvee sonne 487} 
Green Creek ......... cccceee oe nenne sees 461 
Green Creek Siding.........0.ccseeseee vee 454 
Middle Fork ...... .....c.05 cece ences san 461 

Franklin .......... cccscsees cocssceee caveccesece 506 
Salem ...... cc cccececccccscceve ceeuceees seneee 620 
Damascus... ccccce cocees cevcee coccceceeese 615 
Smith field 0.00.00. ccc. cccee coecccees une 569 
Mahoning River....c.... sscssseee ceeee one 501 


Alliance .......20 022000 coecceccececccesceee ses 
Beach Creek........usssenonennnennonnonene 
Strasburg ...... ccscesces saceccece nennen en nrnn 
Nimishillen Creek 
Louisville 


LULEL ZEN IE LIE EN ZZ EEE H 


Canton 
Massillon 
Tuscarawas River .......cccc. cecece secees 
Massillon Mines 
Newman’s Creck..........0. csscsscseecees 
Fairvil Wi. .cc. cccece cesses cocccccceceses nenne 
Orrville 
Sugar Creek 
Wooster Summit...... .ccccccccces coveeees 
Apple Creek........cccccccecncceces sreceees 
Wooster 
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Killbuck ...eeensnensnnnnene ann cence nern 376 | Kirby 0.01. cccsceces ennenonnennononnnrn nenne 39 
Shreves wo... cc cece cecece cence nonenunnnoneen 352 Forest 1.2.0. mnnan sonunu coscse onnnen anne ces - ob) 
Lakeville Road Crossing... 381 Blanchard’s Fork...........-secseeeeseeeee 327 
Bridge over Lake Fork...... .......000 375 Dunkirk 1.0... ....0. ccccee concen coecaccen nen 376 
Loudonville ......22u202000 osaneneen cocesees 412 Washington ...... susssnens oesannaon onennonen 379 
Perryville .....2esesseanenennenenonnnen sevens 433 Hog Creek Marsh nansennon cesses snenen cee 374 
Bridge over Black Fork................ 410 Johnstown.. ves cescescecseseseeccesers DW 

UCAS. onen sececsces nennen ennenn sence soenesees 534 Lafayette ...... .cccce scenes nannnnnnn nennen cee 33 
Mansfield ......... zzusssseennn nenn coeeen one 92 Hog Creek...........0.0 000000000 nun 288 
Spring Mills Crossing.......sceces ceeees 339 Lima ......202200 020000000 cvensnces eocnce secees x9 
Richland Crossing..........csece easeeeees 640 Elida .....0000 20000n0an coenes sccnsece sennunene 22 
Crestline...... 20000 snenosnnennsonounen seeees 994 Delphos ...... ...0.. coseccecscccnseccces cesses 211 
Leesville ...ccccce ccs scececeee coceee cosewenes 962 Middle Point...... ...ccsssccsees consee conees 211 
Robinson ...... 0.0... ceceen coceee coeeeeeenens 500 Van Wet... 0.2.0. csc censescencen covescese coe 213 
BUCYTUS 000... ccecesees ce eees cecnee se onnnonene 434 ÜONTOY ..cececacecs cascscees nenne anna cones 218 
Nevada ....ccuseneseen essen onenenene nennen one 339 Dixon ...... 220000 snnnnnnnn cocece snnnnn sesecees 228 
Broken Sword Creek........csscesees eevee 343 Monroeville ...... s20r00 ceeceoeee secceeeseer IN) 
Edenville ............. 222020 020200 cecees non 355 Maples .........sscescecscecer cosnce nnannn nen 0 
Upper Sandusky ......zuuserssorenosenene 287 Fort Wayne 2.1... ..s.cccccens coos soon ID 


CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILWAY. 


Clev eland ÄEPOL ....ececece cee ernennen 10 Crawford and Richland line...... 48 

Superior street ......... 32 | Summit, near Crestline ............ 604 
Chestnut Ridge............c0. ceeeceeee 168 | Crestline ...... eeccssee cesses sms nenn Gn) 
Berea .....cccs ccceeceee coescsccceccececenes 2°0 HL © 7:00 (6) ) eeraeeeee nennnenn sonenennn nnannnnne 30 
Olimsted ......22. ceceeecee sec cee coscecceees 294 | Crawford Co. line ........... csecesees 585 
Columbia......... cess cacecscee nennen 241 | Iberia ...... ecece nenne coccecese son nn nenn 573.32 
Eaton 2.0... ccccecces cescceces nennen nenn 240 Gilead . I \ 
Gdrafton eeresesen ansennnnnenonnen ceseeeees 228 | ¢ ‘ardington . ne cececncees coescnese secaeense 437 
La Grange......cce cccccceee seen none nenne 255 Delaware Co. line......cencnescn een. 405 
Ww ellington dee eee eeeees sensannsn sense 286 | Ashley 2.0.00 cceees ceceee cenees sunnenenn une 412 
Rochester ceeeeucee ues saseeeees esesucaeuce 360 | Fllen ...... cccecccce cccvce cecces ces coccvees 405 
Huron Co. line .....cccesseees ceceecees 390.50 Delaware ...... .ccccccee cecacccecvececces 378 
New London ...... essesen nennen cee 421 | Berlin ....ccscecsccsesse sesteecseees cecees 381 
(arcenwich ..erenenesenanenen ann cents cee 475 | Lewis Center.....ccnonsenoonnennenanee 387 
Salem .neeenseneesnsneennsennnene teeeeceeees 507 Worthington ......sesasonsonennenenenne 340 
Shelby ...cceces ceececeee seeeeenee ceeeeenes o44 | Columbus ........cccceceee sonnnnen sauce 170.0 

\ 
INDIANAPOLIS DIVISION. 

CHALION oo .c cc ccc cc cece eccee onnenu nen ann nenne 595 Bellefontaine. ..........0cecceccesseccaceescs 640 
Marion 0.2... ccece cee anne ceceee nenne nen oes 402 SIC MOY 02.005 ce cces ceccee conccecsceecce ssevee ee 3N3 
Summit, 4m. cast of Bellefontaine... 773 | Union ......... ccccccecs coceee nennen coceee cece 532 


COLUMBUS AND HOCKING VALLEY RAILROAD. 


Columbus Wepot..c...ccecsscessecscees 170.80 Millville ...... .sccceee cosceseee srecne cesses „ 174 
South depot seeesssenssonsonnenn onene nenn 144 Enterprise ...... ccecessenece cecces cecsee nes . 170 
Starch factory ......c.cces csecsceeeaeeees 165 Falls Mills ..........0. ccsscscceccecncsce eee 163 
Edwards’ ......cc0 ccceee coccnsseceecececs 189 Logan 02.10 ee cccecn coe sun cocuce namen nennen .~ 15 
Groveport 2.2.0 cescenecececesceceee nenn 164 Haydenville ste ces access cescceceses seccesces 116 
Winchester ......... cscccceee esccscceees 196 Lick Ruin.......ccccs ccs ceseee cosece eve unse 314 
Carroll] 1.2... .ccccccee ceccccses cesses anne 240 N e]SONVIIIC.. 2... 00.00 cecceccen ces cccecs coves - 10 
Lancaster ...... .cccceccceee sescceceecescs 253 Salima ...... ccccceces cos ccecccccccncccces cocces 4 


Sugar GrOVC....00 cee sense nee nsene nennen 193 Athens ....... seasn nusssnonusrn sacees teense oes sl 
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TOLEDO, WABASH AND WESTERN RAILROAD (TOLEDO TO FORT WAYNE.) 


Sand Hill................. Qe cecee cacaseves aes 
Defiance ......... cecccceee coscccese covecsecces 
Antwerp 
Indiana line ............ ccsccecceccs onen 
New Haven......... cccscccce secsscees onen 
Summit 
St. Mary’s River...ceeserseemennnen nennen 
Divide 


CINCINNATI AND MARIETTA RAILROAD. 


Elk Fork of Raccoon 1 Creek RN Vinton 
Furnace) . wees 

Raccoon Creek. dn eeee cecece ceecee secece anne 
Zaleski 20.22. cccce sannan coe cee sen sce ernennen 
Big Sand Furnace............secece eee cee 
Moonville...... ccc... cee ccc cee csc cesses ee oes 
Tunnel 20.0... cece ccc eee sonen cee sonunnenn vee 
Mineral City... ...ccsces cccece sec ccsceces ees 
Marshfield 2.0... ccc. cc00 ce ces ces cecsscseece 
Hocking River........ccccccses cesses eeeeee 

“ Camal......... ccc cce ceceesre nennen 
Athens 0.0... .c0cccceece ceccee ceceee cee cen seen 


Sharp’s Run 
Fisk’s Tunnel............ 0000020 coe nennen 
Herrold’s Tunnel... ............ 0.0000... 
Federal Creek ...... 0.2... 00sec sen ccs ann nee 
Big, Run... beta see nee cae cee cee nen nun 


Cutler . 

Big Poland... ne cee nen aussen sense scene 
Little Hocking... be tee see aee cee ces ensnnn ann 
Vincent’s. nes ees 

Tunnel . cence neuen sun nen san one 
ELArM at ccc cc. ces ssc ces sees coe ese ce cesses ccs 


CLEVELAND AND PITTSBURGH RAILROAD. 


FEET. 
Toledo ......... 202000000 cossenece coe nennen ne 10 
Maumee City .........cccscsece cosseseee coe 66 
White House ......... ersesenee ann cecceeees 79 
Washington .......c cescecece ceceesnseeeaes 100 
Liberty ......... cccscecee ceeees coenes vosseeees 109 
Napoleon ........- ccssesces sccsceeee conseners 107 
Two Mile Creek... ccceseces seseveene 113 
Prairie Riune........ cesses ceneeeees san 127 
Loveland. ......... csscccesssccce soeccsees 20.50 
SPENC@’S.. een sense cececececcecenaneaeens 254 
Blanchester ......... ceccsccee vecttecsees 404 
Martinsville ......... ..ccocesecevcceesces 470 
VIENNA occ ccccceeccc ee cecseceee snscesens 557 
Leesburg ......... 000000 000000 sevccecen ces 457 
Walnut Creek bridge .............. 405 
Paint Creek ...... cescccee ceccee cevccees 323 
Buckskin 20... cccccceec succes covcsvccees 347 
ME Naaceucce caceaeccccessecee cesses 353 
Frank forti......... cesses cecces cocees nennen 190 
Paint Creek ......... cecssscce cossscces cos 165 
MC decneeccvecesecees esucteceess 157 
‘ th Succes geescsceces covessaceas 154 
A NELSON ...... .ccece cee ceesencee cocseeecs 135 
Chillicothe ....c0220 ccccce ens essen nun 62 
Scioto bridge ......useonseesonenon nenne 52 
Dry Run ..eeeseenscsenensonn sonen ananen 84 
Schooley’S 00... ccccee tocnee cesses nennen 93 
Londonderry dacaccces cee ceccseees cose 52 
Salt Creek ..........cccce cecces ceeswees 42 
Pigeon Creek ...... ccccee ernennen ceeees 53 
Ray sville 20.22. ccccccses ceseeeees conseeoes 63 
Pigeon Ureck.......0000 008000 nenn 80 
Tunnel ......crssossee sans coven cnccsvasces 125 
Hamden ...... ....0sscs000 cocces cesses ove 148 
Raccoon Creek areas ccc. nneeen nenne 135 
Cleveland machine shop...... su... 56 
“ Yuclid street avenue....... 95 
Newburg...escesere seneensen cosceccetaccssccses 224 
Mill Creek .........2. ccccecces ceccecvce nennen 210 
Bedford .........0 cccccccne covcccccessscevcsses 368 
Tinker! 8 Creek .........000 coesascescssecece 248 
“ below rail ............. 120 
Macedonia ceessonen cevecceve seenccceessescves 420 
Hudson Station ...... cccsssces coveccsee eee 450 
‘6 Village ......ccc cecsecees seeceeces 947 
Cuy ahoga River bridge .........cseceee 474 
6 BULLACE .c.cccsceceessees 456 
P& 0. canal rail on bridge .......... 509 
Surface ..cccccenceccovecess 495 
Ravenna Station......... ccscsscees seceeess 53 
“Public Square ........eeeees 560 
Rootstown .......00 ccesecccececeversens nn 0000 550 
Summit in Atwater......... ccsccscsscsess 603 
AL WALET un cenane cccccesee coccccses nenn anne 560 


| 


........nn CHOHEEREF OHEHES EOE Terre 


Bayard 
Sandy Summit......... ssececsee coscenceeees 
Yellow Creek Summit ......... cccceecee 
Salineville 
Hammondsville ......... 200020020 conccencs 
Linton, mouth of Yellow Creek ..... 
Wellsville......... ccccccsss coscesses cevsevess 
Liverpool 0.2... ..sece ceeccnces ceceee nennen 
Smith’s Ferry ......... cscces cessceeee seeees 
Industry 


Sewickleyville 
Allegheny, outer depot .........s0000 
Pittsburgh ........00 rasen cesen sees nennen 


GEOLOGY OF OHIO. 


TUSCARAWAS BRANCH. 


FEET. PRET. 
Bayard ........6 ccsscsces ann seseeceee oe sense 503 Tunnel ...scseseosenncone ononunuon cosresceecee 446 
Minerva .......00 cescccccccscneccncce coseccecs 480 Mineral Point... co cen ccs coveccees cecesecccess 386 
Pekin .....0c00 cacces covesceee secceseve cocccsecs 460 Zoar Station. .......... cscccses © cscccccce ces 314 
Oneida......... ceccecees socceccsccscccace see cee 436 Canal Dover ......... ... Sonnen cecvcecececcce 307 
Malvern ... 2.2.00 coseccess snnnonennunennensnrn 426 New Philadelphia ...... .......00 sseeeeeee 331 
Waynesburg .......0e cecere en ssececees voran 426 
WHEELING BRANCH. 
MCCOY'S w.ccessce secscecsseceee conces ann none 111 Portland ...... sescessoe csescsccscnssvoncns 20 
S]Oa1’S .......00 cececcece cocvcvacsvescecee cee one 125 Martinsville...... ....ccece ve we cecce coceccece §6 
Steubenville ......... ccscsccee cocccceeces vee 90 Bellaire .......20 200 000000 00000000 Sanenan nennen & 
LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

State line ...... 202 soraneeonunonnnen anne 79 Monroeville .......c0secceses cos nennen cee 161 
CONNECAUL.......cc00 ceccee eo cesccseencecs 78 Bellevue ......... cescccece access eevee ces 190.9 
Pt. Amboy 2.0... cceccesee ccecee sennnnrne 123 Ulyde 20.0.4 ccccee con ennonsnnnnenennuuenenee 127.3 
Kingsville ......cccceccce ccecesecevar ees 98.40 Fremont ......... ccscec cccccs nennen nenne 61.93 
AShtabula oo... ccc ccesce cocece nee ann 74.67 (TOTIOR.... ccc cecccscccccscccss coscvccee ses 65 
Saybrook cu... escecsce seseceeeceteneaes 17 Toledo ......00. coceceeee coves ann nen sonne 13.6 
GENEevVa .eeren ennennnne ccvevcececececeecacs 94.16 Holland .......00 200020 cocccceccce covceencs 66 
Unionville ......ccuouscossnnenone nenne 130.81 Ridge ......cscceessccee son soonnennnanenann 113 
Madison ...cceecsnen cesccecee svecce en 141.83 SWANTON ceaennen cccecccce nce snnnne nun nee 110 
Perry .uesseenanennnennensonsmneronnense nen 133.09 De lta...... ccscescccceecaccee cee cesces cesces 149 
Grand River.......ccccsececescocces neuen 87 Wauseon seenensaeanennonnn nnnnen one nun ces 200 
Painesville .......00 ccccscces sescccecs cee 76 Summit .........cc. ccsece cecscceccpeccecns 208 
Mentor... ....cc cccccscccesccccscvccesces oes 76.80 Pettisville 2.1.20... 22. 000000 ano ceccceces 188 
Willoughby oo... cece cesses onen nee eas 61.80 Archbald ........0 cccces cecccccceccecncce 165 
Wickliffe osccssecescsecovses cesses anne 83.70 Stryker.ceannenn cosccceee cesses cceneeees - 146 
North wood ...... ..c000 cece cov ceveceecs 69.40 Bear Creek .......20 ccecsccve ecosece covese 1% 
Euclid ... 2. .... ccc eeeeee snsann cee saenenenn 53.70 Bryan sereeenen sonennnenennnnn cossceeee nee 198 
Cleveland depot ............cccecee een 18.70 Melburn su... ceocscece cos sannonene nenn 27 

“ Superior street ......... 32 Summit .....0000 cscees onennnnsonnnsnneenee 304 
Chestnut Ridge...... cic. cceese ee eeee 168 Edgerton .......00 ceceee cececees seceevees 270 
Berea ...... cc cece coseee coc cevces seccencevss 220 Butler............uu.00... enannsne coeccecss 297 
Elyria.....ncesesenaneensensnannaenn sees nn 155 Waterloo ... ssssscee sccscensececcceceeee 340 
Oberlin ........ cece eee covcccees annnnu ren 252 Lawrence 0.2.0. 000020000 covcrcce covecsece 364 
Townsend 2.2... cc cece cee seceeccescesccees 336 ÜOTUNNR 22.22. ceececers coerce ernennen ern 397 
Norwalk ...... ..cccccce cecces ces nenn onen 155.4 Summit ....cceee ce vccececscenccce coccee ces 4%) 

PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 
(STEUBENVILLE TO NEWARK.) 

Washington street, Steubenville..... 155 Philadelphia Road............... cscsseees 285 
Mingo Station ..........ccc00cecece coseoeees 94 Dennison ....ccscecceessees once» onon aonessane 282 
Crould’s Station ...... .ccccscecscscees secees 106 Uhrichsville ...... ..ccccccecscteccecccoceces 290 
Tunnel No. 1......... coccccee cccsscsesccece 260 TTeENtON ....2. ceccceces covcesees san sesces eee nee 260 
Smith field ......... cccecccce coven escesceases 200 Lock 17......cece cocevcnce aneononne coves socces 255 
Tunnel No. 2...... 22.2.0 sunsonsnosnoonenenen 370 Port Washington ...... ee... PERPEERERRER 240 
Reed’s Mill ...........cc00 ceceeces coesveees 238 Newcomerstown...ernsnnsen onense snscccece 233 
Skelley’s Station ......... scscsses see cecees 268 Oxford ....cccc0 csceceeveees eteccecescesscaccecs 220 
Tunnel No. 3....ccc00 cerseesessessseneve eee 490 West Lafayette........... IPFELPFERERFERERER 230 
Bloomfield Station ......... ccsscsece cocees 328 Coshocton. ........ « cevecsese cece scccceeecs one 18 
Unionport ...cccssc sennnnnen cossceseccesceres 373 Rock Run ...-220.. seoosonanonaonn cecescerscce 18 
County line, Jefferson and Harrison 418 Conesville .......00 cccee ee coccccees ve ressoee 160 
Miller's ......... ceccscees ee Snarann cus coseecens 432 Adams’ Mills......c.cccccssesccesnece.coacee 158 
Cadiz Junction...... cccccces coccccece voce . 518 Dresden ..... seen sceces eevee eecccccecscces u... 162 
Tunnel No. 4......u0 sescceccscsseeees coeees 605 Frazeysburgh ...cccers sevescene ove scecoccee 178 
FairvieW..cesesn ceccesees sncscecscenecceee ees 436 ash port Road... ccccee sscesceees -- 200 
New Market .......00 ccc cccseccescccecere ccs 386 Hanover ...... cee covences o vecccece cavcceccs we DI 
Mastersville.........1.cccscscsseecoees nennen 363 Montgomery’S seen snenm ssnenenunne 221 
Tunnel No. 5.....c000 sscseecce sovees rm 480 Newark ....cccseccccccoss cocscccsscscvesececs 240 








PROFILES OF CANALS. 671 


SANDUSKY, DAYTON AND CINCINNATI RAILROAD. 


FEET. FEFT. 
Sandusky 2.1.00... 200000 ceosceses cae corseeeee 25 Kenton ...... ceseccececccese cosssecte sesseeees 442 
Bellevue ............ cesceceee senseees PORSPPFR . 186 Bed of Scioto...... csescesse svcscecssesescens 3E0 
County line ........ Sunesenssnnsensn eoseeeeas 207 County line, Logan and Hardin ..... 484 
Lodi ..eenn cesses coscncece csscesces sanssn nenne 282 North F ork, Big Miami .........ceccees 466 
Republic .......2. cccscsece cooseces seseeeens 308 Bellefontaine ....s.s+sssssse cessecscscesesese 643 
Tifin ......00000 002000 000000 coseeecee coeseeses 183 West Liberty...........csscee cosssscer nennen 526 
CALCY ...... ccsecesce cscesces coseee senseneea ens 245 Urbana 2..... ccccccces cseee seevee onsananen one 458 
Cranberry Marsl.............scc00 esesseee 356 


DAYTON AND MICHIGAN RAILROAD. 


From H. F. HARTWELL, Cuter ENGINEER. 


Above low water Above Lake 


in Ohio. Erie. 

Cineinnati ........cccccce cesescecs coceee coeseecee cease savsseeet seeceececces 66 RER 
Hamilton ........2sseses2en cece coccevece sescecece ann oo se eseeececeseesees 162 29 
Dayton o...c0.00 cecccscen cececccer sectee saceeesvecee cosceeese sacses sonne anne 313 180 
Dayton, Camal ..........c. cccsccece coscsscnececnsceetes: ceeee cases eseeesers 299 166 
TOY sscencece cccceescoccsecn cosece cocses nannen seseseees cence seseeseee nennen ces 403 270 
PiQuear... cccces cocecccas vececscccecs ccccccucecsovaces coe cee ceeeesces secces anne 493 360 
S1 TOV SPPRFIUPPETEELPETELTIESSTLSPLTESLTEPRSLPEFELTELTEIELRLDBPRTTLETLLDRTERFR 561 428 
Principal s SUMMIL oo... ccc cee cee cocccncnc see sonanenun cote cee nennen nenne 613 480 
Anna... a cece ences oes cesecccecesees san cce sce S00 casececeesccesscteccsscesve O18 . 445 
Botkins.. ese nnnean nce cocees coeces caeces sects cesses see ssesecccece seteetecs ces cee 574 381 
Wapakoneta 2.2... cece ccccec sonen cos coe ces nun coe cseccecesccs nenne nennen 451 318 
Cridersville .......ccccc coccesces soc ccecacces sonne coe cee secces coeses conses 447 314 
ALG, screen wececccce can scccce concen sovescees con ucoeus nenne cee cssceeaccee esses 435 302 
Sugar Creek... ... ccccccesc cos cesses vce nenn covccsccecsnce cos cesses nenn nenne 405 272 
AUTO acces ccccne vee coe ccc nun ann cecens cecseeusese ccs nun coeess cee non ceseesas ces 374 24] 
Columbus Grove 2. .cccec cecsccece nenn covsce ou ccceee covessseececseecce 327 194 
Ottawa ......cccece coves cocccces cosescene nennen nun ste tes nun n tunen nennen nen one 288 155 
Leipsic ....0.ceceee cee nenne ton enenennunann snnsnsnnn annennnnsnnunn sonsnanan eee 321 188 
Belmore 2.0... ceeccccee cosccscscecces succes con cesscesecce cee coe ann ann san ann ann 292 159 
Alma ies cccccece ccccce ceecee coc ce cas cce cue cece ann nn on anne eoecvecse nennen 270 137 
Milton ...... .cccec ccc ce cces coe cesces ceases seteseves teseeeuse so covnee coescsnes 250 117 
Weston oo. ccc ccc cececccee coc cccces nennen cus cecsccces van coe nee ctevce eve een nn 241 108 
Montgomery 20. .cccee cee cee cee cee cecces ces ceeceeesecasccseseee sesesececas D227 94 
Teryeburgh ... ste ceecncsee seceee sceseecescscssscsecsscssccsssscess 197 64 
Toledo... bcvecos covcce cee svasvaceses cer cosescssceecescsesccecesecccense 140 12 


PROFILE OF OHIO CANAL. 
(Above Lake Erie.) 


(CLEVELAND TO ROSCOE.) 


Cleveland, lock 44, surface of Lock 80 ......... cecsee cesses nenne seers 118.66 

WALET ......... cecceeses cosvececs eocceecs 13.33 Lock 29—Peninsula.................. 129.66 
Lock 43 .......00 coscesece acceceece cosseees 20.66 Lock 28 ........ccccecee nenne svc nen sve cence 141.66 
Lock 42—removed...scccscccsccsssces ceseseces LOCK 27 ......0cccccccecesceccee sec nam anne 151.66 
Lock 41 .....2ccsocn enonen coveccnsceneceecs 24.66 Lock 26 .....c.cceee fannnnuan sevcesccescecs 156.66 
Lock 40 oo... cccccecescce snonen cccces cones 31.66 Lock 25 ersten 166.66 
Lock 39 ...... ccccc cececcess nennen onen 40.66 Lock 24. cccccces ces ceccceces onnnnn nenne 176.66 
Lock 38 02. ...... cceccecee cocecacesceeesees 47.66 Lock 23—Yellow Creek ............ 184.66 
Lock 37 .......00 ccoscsces coceescetceneeecs 55.66 Lock 22—Old Portage.......c000+ + 192.66 
Lock 36 ......c00cccceccocsce see cesces caves 62.66 Lock 21 .......2 ccocccsee -ccsccece ccccesee 200.66 
Lock 35 ...2.. 202000 ccscccnccce cer sonen one 12.66 Lock 20 ...... ...000 sone. bees cae cccace coves 208.66 
Lock 34 .....c.00 sce cccssscee scescccesseacs 82.66 Lock 19 ......cccscececcvcsovccee ceceescoscs 218.66 
LOCK 33 20... .cccce ceccce coccee sossesvencs 90.66 Lock 18 .......00 can cscsceece cvcnce nennen 228.66 
Lock 32 00. ..ccccece ceecse ccc sccccrsscecees 98.66 Lock 17 12. .c..0. ccsceccceccscccn coe onen 237.66 
Lock 31 108.66 Lock 16 ....cccccocccccccccccess soe cece ecees 248.66 


GEOLOGY OF OHIO. 


FEET. 
Lock 15 ......002 ccccccccccecscccs cesses cee 258.66 Lock 7 ..ccc. ccsces cncccccsccecccces nenne . 
Lock 14 ......... cccccscesesces ernennen nenn 268.66 Lock 8—Bolivar . 
Lock 13 crenecnen ccccecconcsvecces sonnonenn 278.66 Lock 9 erossonen cocccccee coccucccs covecece 325.6 
Lock 12 oc... cneesenon coeccnace nennen 288.66 Lock 10—Zoar Mills 319.6 
Lock 11 ......... cece scene sconsceses covccece 208.66 Lock 11 ....00000 cecesc ccc annnonnon seaces „ 312.0 
Lock 10 ......... cccccccee anonnnnnn anne 308.66 Lock 12—Dover ........2 22.20.0080 ern 6 
LOCK Dessen ceececeee cosscsceeeccenseeens 318.66 Lock 13—Lockport ...... 22000 02000. 293.66 
Lock 8 ......... snennenen ccscecncs ccvccees 328.66 Lock 14—Newcastle ...... 2.2000... 285.66 
LOCK 7 ...cc. cescccces nennen nen senses coves 336.66 Lock 15—Trenton ............ 2000... 75.66 
Lock 6 wo. .c.c. snnennnan cocenscee nennen 346.66 Lock 16 66 aenes cece coceusce 267.66 
LOCK 5 ......20. ccc eccnes coceasece sonne 366.66 Lock 17—Gnaddenhutten ......... 256.66 
Lock 4 co... cc cee cecceseee sannennannnnnn 368.66 Lock 19 Port W Washington une ~ 200.66 
LOCK 3 vccccccce ccsccecen veces cosceeceses 376.66 Lock 19........ ceccscseccescceceee 240.66 
Lock «2 ue cee cee cece necee cocececeece 386.66 Lock 20 .0......00 ceccescecccccesccosscesves 233.66 
. Lock 1—Su hc) re 396.66 Lock 21-—Newcomerstown . 226.60 
7 y —South end of Summit Lock 22 .........ccecee aseceesee cnees u 219.66 
, Level ........0 00000000. 395.66 Lock 23 ......00. sannnnnen svecccccs san 212.66 
a frock D icecceee coseceees cosscceee sauna 387.66 Lock 24 22... .cccceseccen sonne nannen ces . 204.66 
sO Lock 3 ..ccc. cece scons ceceeccee svcovccess 379.66 Lock 25 ......cce cceccccce csccccees wann - 19.6 
Vi / LOCK 4 vice ceccs cccseeseeaccceee nenne 372.66 Lock 26—Double—Roscoe......... 181.% 
Lock 5—Massillon......)..... hf 366.66 oh Lock 27 ) cesececes csceccsce sonne soneee - 171.66 
aa Lock 5a e“ at. dd. 360.66. | Lock 2 | iain Mill...... ........ 161.66 
I) Lock 6—Navarre .........00. essen 350. 66 Lock 29 J) ....ccccc oonneouon sccces coscvces 151.66 
f. — \ 
ee PROFILE OF THE MIAMI CANAL. 
/ - Junction .ceeeereneneeen coccen cee sonen nn 147.25 Lock 13—St. Mary’s ......... 2... 291.25 
LOCK 38 essen senensann cccecs nenne san 152.75 Lock 12 0........ cccces ceccccees coesccecees 299.50 
soft LOCK 81 ooo. cecceccen coven ceeeee cone eens 156.75 Lock 11 2... csccee cnn cece eens nun con cence 306.50 
/ ’ LOCK 30 wo... cccece cccescccccncsececcee ces 162.75 Lock 10 deccecese cences oe hececen scveccesecs 313 
/ LOCK 29 .....ccee ecceeees nennen nonsnenenen 167.75 LOCK 9 vice cccccecee cee cee cee ceceenenens 319 
_— Lock 28 .......c5 ccccceces costeeuce seen nun 177.25 Lock 5 nenunnann cecaes anneo sacces ceccesces 301 
20.0 LOCK 27 eeraneene cccece cecces sun nen caceeves 182.25 Lock 7 .accccces ceceec cesses cecece coccescs 336 
vd Lock 26 ciccecces ccseceees sossssssesececoee 189 Lock 6 vicccccecccevessee cocees eeesce nenn 345 
Lock 3 196.50 Tock 5 coc cccce cccnce sonen sncees cee nenne 34 
Lock DA cc... ccce cece cescee ees nennen une 202 Lock «4 .......cccce cscecscceee cos cocce coe 361 
() -- Lock 23 Beiplios dec testes ceeeaeeeene 211 Lock 3 sence ceeeee ceesen cee ssnnsn eee cones 367.50 
Lock 22 co.cc. cccccs ce cces coceeeceeese onen 219.25 Tock 2 ociccc cceccecce concce ene ccsassessecs 377.50 
Lock >] Men ces aussen cecees ceccee cesses nenn 224.25 Lock men Summit........ 386.50 
Lock 20 wo... ees eececeee seen bee eeee ceene 231.50 Near Bidney...........cccsescece samen 376.00 
LOCK 19 ...... cece ee ceeeeeeeeeeeeeere evans 240 At Troy......... ccsscscsscrscesesces nennen 257 
Lock 18 ....c. cccecesee cesses ceeeen coeaeens 246.75 D. and M. R.R. crossing, Dayton 166 
Lock 17 .occccece ceccee coccce rer ceceee en 255.75 Basin at Hamilton......... .......... 37 
Lock 16 u..eensensenenensnoe nennen ensenn ons 263.50 Upper level of Canal at Cincin- 
Lock 15—Spencerville ............. 274 TALL ......000 annnnnnen nanaenenn anrnnanen 23 
Lock 14 cc... cascen cece sees sonen nnnnonn 283 Low water in Ohio at Cincinnati 133 
PROFILE OF THE WABASH CANAL. 
(FROM TOLEDO TO STATE LINE.) 
Lock 1—Toledo, surface of water 7 Lock 1—Defiance ......... creenseen nn 96.5 
lock 2 nnusesnusee cecccseee ves 15 Lock MO Naaace cecces seonscees 105.5 
Lock 3 (6 Naneacese consceeee saves 22.5 LOCK 3 .......c. seonsnenn nennen cases cocene 114.5 
Lock 4 ME lacuccese caceesecececes 31.5 Lock A... cceceasee one sc ceee cccuecees ces 123.5 
Lock 5 ME Nevanecee rennen arena 39.5 Lock 9 ......... cecscevce aunnennan sescececs 130.5 
Lock 6 cecccccec ceccesces cosecces cuscceces 48.5 LOCK 6... cece ceecee covecs anne cocene 137.5 
Lock 7 vcccccccs cececcsce sonen une cosesnees 55.) LOCK 7 .......00 csccnccee ccs eeseee cecceecce 142.5 
Tock 8 cecccc cccccecce coessacen cvesceeee nes 61.5 Lock 8 ....c..0. cccecscee cescccccccce nennen 147.25 
Lock 9-Providence ........0 000 63.5 Lock 9 ....0.... ccccesccc ceccsevesece sosece 152.25 
Lock 10 voc... ccccceece ccvccece cocnccece 73.5 Lock 10 2.2... 020000 02000000 coceccens cee nen 158.25 
Lock 11 ..cccccce ceceecces cevcne cansee nenn 81.5 Lock 11 2.2... .ccc0c cececs cence cocccs cocces 163.25 
Lock 12—Texas.........ccccceceeue nenn 88.5 Lock 12 .........ccccccces ceccen coccce anne . 171.25 
Lock 13—Independence............. $8.5 Lock 13—abandoned........... esscse0 171.25 





' 
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PAGE. 
Alexander coal......... ccsscsces covcssces snnnnunnn soneseces snnnnnen unsnnanen snsnonsnnnsnensn sennerann 316-321 
Ames limestone......uasuesaonsones snnnssns nanennune sannennen sonunnene sannannuemmsonnnanensunun snannsnnn nen 271 
Analysis of Alexander CO@l.sereesen onsnonnnnsonnonnnn sescseves cosecsess sanaennnnnnnnnn senses onsssn ees 334 
“ © Bayley’s Run coal........0 sneossnan scsecssee oonnnnnonunenennnene sescesens sesnnenen sen een 266 
“ “ Bog iron ore, Clermont Co......... ssccsee cseccccss sonsnnannnnnnnunnne sooseeece ces ‚443 
“ “ Briar Hill coal......... csssses sosccsccs sunnunnne cossesces sonsessccesceessecss ceeses 222-361 
“ “ Cleveland shale......... ssscsess cocccseos cossenses tessonscs sonsnnunn secsceses snsersenene 190 
“ “© Coral ashes.......s. cscssseee svvee coscse sennnnenn soneseces eecceneee secnecececenees PERPRRRRR 360 
“ © Coals, Athens C0.......0. cscsssscs sennunnnn snunsnnse sonnnnnen san sonen nannunen 266 et seq. 
‘ “ $6 Gallia Co ...... ccseccce socnes snnnnunne sannunnns cosses coscesces seseneese 227 et seq. 
“ “ 6  Muskingum Co... sessaenen sonnennen sannsenan sonnnannnsnsrannnnne seeseeseenes 334 
“ “ © Su Mit OO... ccccseee sonunanen snnannennannsennnens soncescee sasnnnnnn sansnanen 222 
“ “ Concretions in Cincinnati Group......... snsesennonnnuennnonnnnnnnneen soosesen ees 379 
“ “ Corniferous limestome.......cccccsscceecscces sessenccsces seeves svcese cesses sce ces esse 148 
“ “ Drift CLAY... 21... cece see cesses cecces cocces sunnnnnnn sonannnns nnnsnn snonennnsnennnnnn sessesses 443 
“ “ Erie Clay 20... cesecces cocescens sonsenanennn sannanenn sucess sunnnnnnn snnsnu nen onen seseenes 177 
“ “ Fire clays, Summit Co.............c.cscsescceces snnnnunen sonscesescnssesccce ceases ens 222 
“ “ Green Spring wWater.............ccccscscceves snnsnuunn sn ensnannanennenn sen ssanen cones 609 
“ “ Iron ores, Muskingum Co...... zus. ssononenn snsunenan seranansnensnsensene 319 et seq. 
“ ol“ “ Summit Co0...... .ccescee cscsee anonenune ssccenece nanensnensnenenen seesseuse 222. 
“ © Jeffers’ co@lssessecrsacnessnennn cos snonnnensenannnenonnnen ans annansenn snonan sosees soeeseens 240 ı 
“ “ Limestone, Cincinnati Group .........sccccscse een snsannnen senses see enseeceee cocves 374: 
“ “ Manganese oxide, Geauga UO...unnsreresonsssnensnne non nennen sense onannn ennnen see 527; 
“ “ Marietta Run coal......... sossononenenenn nenn nen sennns ann une sen snnnnnnen evs cassesen oes 278: 
“ © Maxville limmestome............c0. ccc cce sce cee ces annnnnane onannu nun nonnen san ann ann ann ces 32S , 
“ ‘“ Mineral water, Stryker, Williams Co................ceccsees concen sesenseee sense SS+. 
“ *“ Niagara limestone...... eu... sce 000 cee unnnnssnnane cee cee non san ann ene nnnnensen 131-132-474 
“ © Peat, Summit Co... ........ 000 00000an0n ccoscscss cosneeaes sonnunenennenuenannn sunnen anne 221 
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